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THU must not, my old and partial friend, look into this work for 

that species of interest which is drawn from stirring adventures and 
a perpetual variety of incident. To a Novel of the present day are 
‘necessarily forbidden the animation, the excitement, the bustle, the 
pomp, and the stage-effect which History affords to Romance. What- 
ever merits, in thy gentle eyes, “ Rienzi,” or “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” may have possessed, this Tale, if it please thee at all, must 
owe that happy fortane to qualities widely different from those which 
wou thy favour to pictures of the Past. Thou must sober down thine 
imagination, and prepare thyself for a story not dedicated to the narra- 
tive of extraordinary events—nor the elucidation of the characters of 
great men, Though there is scarcely a page in this work episodical to 
the main design, there may be much that may seem to thee wearisome 
and prolix, if thou wilt not lend thyself, in a kindly spirit, and with a 
generous trust, to the guidance of the Author. In the hero of this tale 
thou wilt find neither a majestic demigod, nor a fascinating demon. 
Ife is a man with the weaknesses derived from humanity, with the 
strength that we inherit from the soul; not often obstinate in crror, 
more often irresolute in virtue ; sometimes too aspiring, sometimes too 
despondent: influenced by the circumstances to which he yet struggles 
+o be superior, and changing in character with the changes of time and 
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fate; but never wantonly rejecting those great principles by which 
alone we can work out the Science of Life—a desire for the Good, 
a passion for the Honest, a yearning after the True. From such 
principles, Experience, that severe Mentor, teaches us at length the 
safe and practical philosophy which consists of Fortitude to bea,- 
Serenity to enjoy, and Faith to look beyond ! 


Jt would have led, perhaps, to more striking incidents, and have 
furnished an interest more intense, if I had cast Maltravers, the Man 
of Genius, amidst those fierce but ennobling struggles with poverty 
and want to which genius is so often condemned. But wealth and 
lassitude have their temptations as well as penury and toil. And for 
the rest—I have taken much of my tale and many of my characters 
from real life, and would not unnecessarily seek other fountains when 
the Well of Truth was in my reach. 


The Author has said his say, he retreats once more into silence and 
into shade; he leaves you alone with the creations he has called to 
life—the representatives of his emotions and his thoughts—the inter- 
mediators between the individual and the crowd :—Children not of the 
clay, but of the spirit, may they be faithful to their origin !—so should 
they be monitors, not loud but deep, of the world into which they aie 
cast, stroggling against the obstacles that will beset them, for the 
heritage of their parent—the right to kurvive the grave! 


Loxpon, August 12, 1537 
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*¢ Youth pastures in a valley of ita own : 
The glare of noon—the rains and winds of heaven 
Bar not the calm yet virgin of all care. 
But over with sweet joys it buildeth up 
The airy halis of life.” 
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BOOK Tf. 


CHAPTER L 


« My meaning in 't, I protest, was very honest In the behalf of the maid * * © 
yet, who would have suspected an ambush where I was taken?” 


Sovs four miles distant from one of 
our northern manufacturing towns, in 
the year ]S—, was a wide and deso- 
late common; a more dreary spot it 
18 impo-sible to conceive—the herbage 
grew up in sickly patches from the 
midst of a black and stony soil. Nota 
tree was to be seen in the whole of the 
comfortleas expanse. Nature herself 
had seemed to desert the solitude, aa 
if scared by the ceaseless din of the 
neighbouring forges; and even Art, 
which presses all things into service, 
had disdained to cull use or beauty 
from these unpromising demesnes. 
There was something weird and pri- 
meval in the aspect of the place; 
especially when in the long nights of 
winter you beheld the distant fires 
and lights, which give to the vicinity 
of certain manufactories ao preter- 
natural an appearance, streaming red 
and wild over the waste. So abandoned 
by man appeared the spot, that you 
found it difficult to imagine that it 
was only from human fires that its 


Ais Well that Ends Weil, Act. iv. Se, 3. 


bleak and barren desolation was 
illumed. For miles along the moor 
you detected no vestige of any habita- 
tation; but as you approached the 
verge nearest to the town, you could 
just perceive at a litde distance from 
the main road, by which the common 
was intersected, a amall, solitary, and 
miserable hovel. 

Within this lonely abode, at the time 
in which my story opens, were seated 
two persons. The one was a man of 
about fifty years of age, and in a 
squalid and wretched garb, which was 
yet relieved by an affectation of ill 
assorted finery. <A silk handkerchief, 
which boasted the ornament of a large 
brooch of false stones, was twisted 
jauntily round a mouacular but meagre 
throat; lis tattered breeches were 
also decorated by buckles, one of 
pinchbeck, and one of steel. His 
frame was lean, but broad and sinewy, 
indicative of considerable strength. 
His countenance was prematurely 
marked by deep furrows, _ his 
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gtizzied hair waved over a_ low, | like to have taken some, only I knew 
ragged, and forbidding brow, on} you would beat me if I did.” 


which there hung an everlasting frown 


“And what do you want moncy 


that no smile from the lips (and the | for?” 


man smiled often) could chase away. 
1t was a face that spoke of long-con- 
tinued and hardened vice—it was one 


“To get food when I’m hungered.” 
“ Nothing clee?” 
* I don’t know.” 


in which the Past had written indeli-; The irl paused.—“ Why don’t you 
ble characters. The brand of the/ let me,” she said after a while, “why 
hangman could not have stamped it; don’t you let me go and work with 
more plainly, nor have more unequi-} the other girls at the factory? I 
yocally warned the suspicion of honest | should make money there for you and 
or timid men. me both.” 

He was employed in counting some} The man smiled—such a smile—it 
few and paltry coins, which, though | seemed to bring into eudden play all 
an casy matter to ascertain their} the revolting characteristics of his 
value, he told and retold, as if the act | countenance. “Child,” he anid, “you 
could increase the amount. “Thcre} are just fifteen, and a aad fool you 
must be some mistake here, Alice,”| are: perhaps if you went to the fac- 
he said, in a low and muttered tonc:| tory, you would get away from me; 
“we can't be so low—you know [ had | and what should I do without you? 
two pounds in the drawer but Monday, | No, I think, as you are so pretty, 
and now——Alice, you must have} you might get more moncy another 
stolen some of the money—curue | way.” 
you.” The girl did not seem to under- 

The person thus addressed sate at/ stand this allusion; but repeated, 
the opposite side of the smouldering | vacantly, “I should like to go to the 
and sullen fire; she now looked quietly | factory.” 
up,—and herfacesingularly contrasted} “Stuff!” said the man, angrily, 
that of the man. “T have three minds to———" 

She seemed about fifteen years of} Here he was interrupted hy a loud 
age, and her complexion was remark-} knock at the door of the hovel. 
ably puro and delicate, even despite} The man grew pale. “ What can 
the sunbarnt tinge which her habits! that be?" he muttered. “The hour 
of toil had brought it. Her anburn | is late—near eleven. Again—again ! 
bair bung in loose and natural curls | Ask who knocks, Alice.” 
over her forehead, and its luxuriance| The girl stood for as moment or s0 
was remarkable even in one so young. | at the door; and as she stood, her 
Her countenance was beautifil, nay, | form, rounded yet slight, her carnent 
even faulticas, in its small and child-| look, her varying colour, her tender 
like features, but the expression | youth, and asingular grace of atutade 

you—it was so vacant. Injand gesture, would have inspired an 
repose it wan almost the expression of | artist. with the very ideal of ruatic 
an idiot—but when she spoke, or| beauty. 
emiled, or even moved a muscle, the; After a pause, sho placed her lips 
eyes, colour, lips, kindled into a life| to a chink in the door, and repeated 
sthich proved that the intellect was | her father's question. 
atill there, though bot imperfectly! “Pray pardon me," said a clear, 
ewakened..... loud, yet courteous voice, *’ but seeing 

“ did not steal any, father,” she {a light at your window, I have ven 
anid, in 2 quict volee; “but I should | tared to ask if any one within wils 
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eonduct me to ****; T will pay the 
service handsomely.” 

“Open the door, Alley,” said the 
owner of the hut. 

The girl drew a large wooden bolt 
from the door; and a tall figure 
crossed the threshold. 

The new-comer was in the first 
bloom of youth, perhaps about 
eighteen years of age, and his air and 
appearance surprised both sire and 
duuzhter, Alone, on foot, at such an 
hour, it was impossible for any one to 
mistake him for other than a gentle- 
man; yet his dress was plain, and 
somewhat soiled by dust, and he car- 
ried a small knapsack on his shoulder. 
As he entered, he lifted his hat with 
somewhat of foreign urbanity, and a 
profusion of fair brown hair fell par- 
tially over a high and commanding 
forehead. His features were hand- 
some, without being eminently 80, 
and his aspect was at once bold and 
preposscasing. 


§ 


“ Probably you are known at ***#}* 
“Not L But what matters that to 
you? I am astranger in these parts.” 

“Tt is full four miles.” 

“So far, and I am fearfully tired 
already!” exclaimed the young man, 
with impatience. As he spoke, he 
drew out his watch. “ Past eleven, 
too!” 

The watch caught the eye of the 
cottager ; that evil eye sparkled. He 
passed his hand over his brow. “I 
am thinking, sir,” he said, in a more 
civil tone than he had yet assumed, 
“that as you are go tired, and the 
hour is so late, you might almost aos 
well ——” 

‘What!” exclaimed the stranger, 
stamping somewhat petulantly. 

“1 don’t like to mention it; bat 
my poor roof is at your service, and I 
Would go with you to * * * * at day- 
break to-morrow.” 

The stranger stared at the cottager, 
and then at the dingy walls of the 


“Tam much obliged by your civi-; hut. He was about, very abrupuy, to 


lity,” he said, advancing carelessly, reject the hospitable proposal, when 
and addressing the man, who sur-| his eye rested suddenly on the form 
veyed him with a scrutinising eye;: of Alice, who stood, eager eyed, and 
“and trust, my good fellow, that you. open-mouthed, gazing on the hand- 
Will increase the obligation by accom- some intruder. As she caught his 
pabying me to * * * *.” leye, she blushed deeply, and turned 
“You can't mias well your way,” aside. The view seemed to change 
taid the man surlily; “the lighta will the intentions of the stranger. He 
direct you.” , hesitated a moment; then muttered 
“They have rather misled me, for between his teeth: and sinking his 
they seem to surround the whole knapsack on the ground, he cast 
cemmon, and there is no path across himself into a chair beside the fire, 
it that I can sce; however, if you will stretched his limbs, and cried gaily 
Put mo in the right road, I will not “So be it, my host: shut up your 
trouble you further.” (house again. Bring me acop of beer, 
“ It is very late,” replied the churl- and a crust of bread, and so much for 
ish landlord, equivocally. | supper! As for bed, this chair will 
“Tho better reason why I should, du vastly well.” 
be at ** **. Come, my good friend,! “Perhaps we can manage better 
ut on your hat, and I'll give you | for you than that chair,” answered the 
fa-guinea for your trouble.” host. “ But our best accommodation 
The man advanced; then halted;! must scom bad cnongh to a gentle 
ey side be guest, and aaid, i we = very poor people—hard 
© you quite air }” working, but very poor. 
* Quite,” ie a Never mind me,” answered the 
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stranger, busying himeelf in stirring 
the fire ; “I am tolerably well accus- 
tomed to greater hardships than 
sleeping on a chair, in an honest 
man’s house; and though you are 
poor, I will take it for granted you 
are honest.” 

The man grinned ; and turning to 
Alice, bade her spread what their 
larder would afford. Some crusts of 
bread, some cold potatoes, and some 
tolerably etrong beer, composed all 
the fare set before the traveller. 

Despite his previous boasts, the 
young man made a wry face at these 
Soeratic preparations, while he drew 


English as well as I do;” said the 
host, whose intonation and words 
were, on the whole, a little above his 
station. 

The atranger smiled. “Thank you 
for the compliment,” said he. “ What 
I meant was, that I have been a great 
deal abroad; in fact, I have just 
returned from Germany. But I am 
English-born.” 

“And going home?” 

“ Yea.” 

“Far from hence? ’ 

“ About thirty miles, I believe.” 

“You are young, sir, to be alone.” 

The traveller made no answer, but 


his chair to the board. But hia look | finished his uninviting repast, and 
grew more gay as he caught Alice's! drew his chair again to the fire. He 
eye; and as she lingered by the table, | then thought he had sufficiently 
ant faltered out some hesitating! ministered to his host's curiosity to 
words of apology, he seized her hand, | be entitled to the gratification of his 
and pressing it tenderly—“ Prettiest own. 


of lasses,” said he—and while he 
spoke he gazed on her with undis- 

admiration—“a man who has 
travelled on foot all day, through the 
ugliest country within the three seas, 


is sufficiently refresbed at night by, 


the sight of ao fair a face.” 


‘You work at the factories, I 
suppose?” said he. 
“T do, sir. Bad times.” 
“ And your pretty daughter? * 
“Minds the house.” 
“ Have you no other children?” 
“No; one mouth besides my own 


Alice hastily withdrew her hand, is as much as I can feed, and that 
and went and seated herself in a scarcely. But you would like to rest 
corner of the room, whence she con- now; you can have my bed, sir—I 
tinued to look at the stranger with can sleep here.” 
her usual vacant gaze, but with a half “By no means,” said the stranger, 
smile upon her rosy lips. quickly; “just put a few more coals 

Alice's father looked hard first at on the fire, and leave me to make 
one, then at the other. myself comfortable.” 

“ Kat, sir,” said he, with a sort of | The man roge, and did not press 
chackle, “and no fine words; poor his offer, but left the room for s 
Alice is honest, as you said just now.” supply of fuel. Alice remained in 

“To be sure,” answered the travel-: her corner. 
ler, employing with great zeal a sct of! “Sweetheart,” said the traveller, 
strong, even, and dazzling teeth at looking round, and satisfying himself 
the tough crusts; “to be sure she is.'that they were alone; “1 should 
I did not mean to offend you; but’ sleep well if I could get one kiss from 
the fact is, that I am half a foreigner, ' thore coral lips.” 
and abroad, you know, one may say} Alice hid her face with her hands. 


civil thing to a pretty girl, without! “Do I vex you?” 
harting her feelings, or her father's, ‘Ono, sir.” 
either.” At this assurance the traveller rose, 


* Half s foreigner! why you talk ‘and approached Alice softly, He 
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drow away her hands from her face, | 
when she said gently, ‘‘ Have you, 
much money about you?” 

“OQ the mercenary baggage!” said 
the traveller to himeelf; and then 
replied, aloud, ‘‘ Why, pretty one?— 
Do you sell your kisses so high 
then }” 

Alice frowned, and tossed the bair 
from her brow. “If you have money,” 
she said, in a whisper, “don’t say so 
to father. Don’t sleep if you can help 
it. I’m afraid—hush—he comes!” 

The young man returned to his 
seat with an altered munner. And 
as his host entered, he for the first 
time surveyed him closely. The im- 
perfect glimmer of the half-dying and 
single candle threw into strong lights 
and shades the marked, rugged, and 
ferocious features of the cottager ; and 
the eye of the traveller, glancing from 
the face to the linbs and frame, saw 
that whatever of violence the mind 
might design, the body might well 
exccute. 

The traveller sank into a gloomy 
reveric. The wind howled—the rain 


gq 


“Come, Alice,” said her father, 
“let us leave the gentleman. Good 
night, sir.” 

“Good night—good night,” re 
turned the traveller, yawning. 

The father and daughter disap- 
peared thiungh a door in the corner 
of the room. The guest heard them 
ascend the creaking staira—all was 
still. 

‘‘ Fool that I am,” said the traveller 
to himself, “will nothing teach me 
that I am no longer a student at Got- 
tingen, or cure me of these pedestrian 
adventures? Had it not been for 
that girl's big blue eyes, 1 should be 
safe at * * * * by ‘this time; if, in- 
deed, the grim father had not mar- 
dered me by the road. However, 
we'll balk him yet; another half- 
hour, and I am on the moor: we 
must give him time. And in the 
meanwhile here is the poker. At the 
worst 1t is but one to one; but the 
churl is strongly built.” 

Although the traveller thus endea- 
voured to cheer his courage, his heart 
beat more loudly than its wont. He 


beat—through the casement shone | kept his cyes stationed on the door 
no solitary star—all was dark and hy which the cottagers had vanished, 


sombre ;—should he procecd alone— | 
might he not suffer a greater danger 
upon that wide and d:isert moor— 
might not the host follow— assault | 
him in the dark? He had no weapon, 
save a stick. But within, he had at 
least a rude resource in the large 
kitchen poker that was beside him. 
At all events, it would be better to 
wait for the present. He might at 
any time, when alone, withdraw the 
bolt from tho door, and alip out un- 
observed. 

Such was the fruit of his medita- 
tions while hia hout plied the fire. 

“You will sleep sound to-night,” 
said his entertainer, smiling. 

“Humph! Why I am over-fatigued ; 
I dare say it will be an hour or two 
before I fall asleep ; but when I once 
am asleep, I aleep like a rock |” 


and his hand on the massive poker. 

While the stranger was thus em- 
ployed below, Alice, instead of turning 
to her own narrow cell, went into her 
father's room. 

The cottager was seated at the foot 
of his bed, muttering to himeelf, and 
with eyes fixed on the ground. 

The girl stood before lum, gazing 
on his face, and with her arms lightly 
crossed above her bosom. 

“It must be worth twenty guineas,” 
said the host, abruptly to himself. 

“What is it toyou, father, what the 
gentleman's watch is worth?” 

The man started. 

“You mean,” continued Alice, 
quietly, “ you mean to dosome injury 
to that young man; bat you shall 
not.” 

The cottager’s face grew black as 


night. “How,” he began in a lou 
voice, but suddenly dropped the tone 
into a deep growl—“ how dare you 
a me eot—go to bed—go to 


* No, father.” 

“Not” ‘ 

“J will not stir from this room until 
day-break.” 


“We will soon see that,” said the 
man. With an vath. 

“Touch me, and I will alarm the 
gentleman, and tell him that-———” 

“ What?” 

The girl approached her father, 
placed her lips to his ear, and whis- 
pered, “ That you intend to murder 
him.” 


The cottager’s frame trembled from 
head to foot; he shut his eyes, and 
gasped peinfully for breath. << Alice,’ 
said he, gently, after a psuse—“ Alice, 
we are often nearly starving.” 

“7 am—you never !” 

“Wretch, yes! if I do drink too 
much one day, I pinch for it the next. 
But go to bed, I say—I mean no harm 
tothe youngman. Think you I would 
twist myself a rope}—no, no ;—go 
along, go along.” 

Alice's face, which had before been 
earnest and almost intelligent, now 
relapsed into its wonted vacant stare. 

“To be sure, father, they would 
hang you if you cut his throat. Don't 
forget that ;—good night ;"—and so 
saying, she walked to her own oppo- 


site chamber. | 
Left alone, the host pressed his band 
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tightly to his forehead, and remained 
motionless for nearly half-an-hour. 

“If that cursed girl would but sleep,” 
he muttered at last, turning round, “it 
might be done at once. And there's 
the pond behind, as deep as 8 well; and 
I might say at daybreak that the boy 
had bolted. He seems quite a stranger 
here—nobody ’Il miss him. He must 
have plenty of blunt to give halfa- 
guinea to a guide across a common ! 
I want money, and I won't work—if I 
can help it, at least.” 

While he thus soliloquised, the air 
seemed to oppress him; he opened 
the window, he leant out—the rain 
beat upon him. He closed the window 
with an oath; took off his shoes, stole 
to the threshold, and, by the candle 
which he shaded with his hand, sur- 
veyed the opposite dour. It was 
closed. He then bent anxiously for- 
ward and listened. 

“All's quiet,” thought he, “ per- 
haps he sleeps already, I will steal 
down. If Jack Walters would but 
come to-night, the job would be done 

charmingly.” 

With that he crept gently down the 
fairs. Ina corner, at the foot of the 
tairease, lay sundry matters, a few 

faggota, and a cleaver. He caught 
up the last. “Aba,” he muttered ; 
“ and there ’s the sledge-hammer some- 
where for Walters.” Leaning himself 
againat the door, he then applied his 
"ye toa chink which admitted a dim 
view of the room within, lighted fit- 
‘ally by the fire. 
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CHAPTER II. 
What have we here ? 


A carrion death 


Merchant of Venice, Act ik. Se.7. 


Trwasabout this time that the stranger 
deemed it advisable to commence his 
retreat. The slight and suppressed 
sound of voices, which at first he had 
heard ahove in the conversation of 
the father and child, had died away. 
The stillness at once encouraged and 
warned him. He stole to the front 
door, softly undid the bolt, and found 
the door locked, and the key missing. 
He had not ohserved that during his 
repast, and ere his suspicions had been 
aroused, his host, in replacing the 
bar, and relocking the entrance, had 
abstracted the key. His fears were 
now confirmed. [lis next thought 
was the window—the shutter only 
protected it half way, and was casily 
removed; but the aperture of the 
lattice, which only opened in part, 
like moat cottage casements, was far 
too small to admit his person. His 
only means of cacape was in breaking 
the whole window; a matter not to 
be effected without noise, and con- 
sequent risk. 

He paused in despair, He was 
naturally of a strong-nerved and gal- 
lant temperament, nor unaccustomed 
those perils of life and limb which 
German students delight to brave; 
but his heart well-nigh failed him at 
that moment. The silence became 
distinct and burdensome to him, and 
n chill mojsturo gathered to his brow. 
While he stood irresolute and ig sus- 
pense, striving to collect his thoughts, 
his ear, preternaturally sharpened by 
fear, caucht the faint muffled sound 
of creeping footeteps—he neard the 


spell. The previous vague appre- 
hension gave way, when the danger 
became actually at hand. His pre- 
sence of mind returned at once. He 
went back quickly to the fire-place, 
seized the poker, and began stirring 
the fire, and coughing loud, and in- 
dicating as vigorously as possible that 
he was wide awake. 

He felt that he was watched—he 
felt that he was in momently peril. 
He felt that the appearance of slum- 
ber would be the signal for a mortal 
conflict. Time passed, all remained 
silent; nearly half-an-hour had elapsed 
since he had heard the etepe upon the 
stairs, His situation began to prey 
upon his nerves, it irritated them— 
it became intolerable. It was not, 
now, fear that he experienced, it waa 
the overwrought sense of mortal en- 
mity—the consciousness that a man 
may feel who knows that the eye of a 
tiger is on him, and who, while in 
surpense he has regained his courage, 
foresees that sooner or later the spring 
must come ;—the euspense itself be- 
comea an agony, and he desires to 
expedite the deadly struggle he can- 
not shur. 

Utterly incapable any longer to 
bear hia own sensations, the traveller 
rove at last, fixed his eyes upon the 
fatal door, and was about to ery aloud 
to the liatener to enter, when he heard 
a slight tap at the window ; it was twice 
repeated ; and at the third time a low 
voice pronounced the name of Darvil. 
It was clear, then, that acoomplices 
had arrived ; it was no longer 


against 
stairs creak. The sound broke the! one man that he should have to con 


10 


tend. He drew his breath hard, and 
listened with throbbing ears. He 
heard steps without upon the plashing 
soil ; they retired—all was still. 

He paused a few minutes, and 
walked deliberately and firmly to the 
inner door at which he fancied his 
host stationed; with a ateady hand 
he attempted to open the door ; it waa 
fastened on the opposite aide. “So!” 
eaid he, bitterly, and grinding his 
teoth ; “I must die like a rat in a 
cage. Weil, I'll die biting.” 

He returned to his former post, 
drew himsclf up to his full height, 
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She gained the door, applied the 
key—the door yielded. The traveller 
threw his knapsack once more over 
his shoulder and made but one stride 
to the threshold. The girl stopped ° 
him. “ Don’t say anything about it; 
he is my father, they would hang 
him.” 

“No, no. But you ?—are safe, { 
trust }—depend on my gratitude-- 
I shall be at * * * * to-morron—the 
best inn—seck me if you can! Which 
way now?” 

“ Keep to the left.” 

The stranger was already several 


and stood grasping his homely weapon, , paces distant; through the darkness, 
prepared for the worst, and not alto-! and in the midst of the rain, he fled 
gether unclated with a proud con-: on with the speed of youth. The girl 


sciousness of his own natural advan-' 
tages of activity, stature, strength, 
and daring. Minutes rolled on! the 
silence was broken by some one at 
the inner door; he heard the bolt 
gently withdrawn. He raised his 
weapon with both hands ; and started 
to find the intruder was only Alice. 
She came in with bare feet, and pale 
aa marble, her finger on ber lipa. 

She approached—-she touched him. 

“ They are in the shed behind,” she 
whispered, “looking for the aledge- 
hammer—they mean to murder you ; 
get you gone—quick.” 

“ How !—the door is locked.” 

“ Stay. Ihave taken the kcy from 
his room.” 


lingered an instant, sighed, then 
laughed aloud; closed and re-barred 
the door, and waa creeping back, when 
from the inner entrance advanced the 
grim father, and another man, of 
broad, short, sinewy frame, his arms 
bare, and wielding a large hammer. 

“How?” asked the host; “ Alice 
here, and—bell and the devil! have 
you let him go!” 

“T told you that you should nog 
harm him.” 

With a violent oath, the ruffian 
strack his daughter to the ground, 
aprang over her body, unbarred tho 
door, and, accompanied by his com- 
rade, set off in vague pursuit of his 
intended victim. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ You knew—none so well, of my daughter's fight. ~ 


Tax day dawned ; it wasa mild, damp, 
bavy morning; the sod sank deep 
beneath the foot, the roads were heavy 
with mire, and the rain of the past 
night lav here and there in brosd' 
shallow pools. Towards the town, 
Wagons, carta, pedestrian groups 
were already moving; and, now and 
then, you caught the sharp horn of 
some early coach, whecling ita he- 
cloaked outside and be-nightcapped 
inside pasuengers along the northern 
thoroughfare. 

A young man bounded over a atyle 
into the road just oppusite to the 
mile atone, that declared him to be 
one mile from * * * *. 

“Thank Heaven!" he aaid, almost 
aloud. ‘After spending the niyht 


wandering about moraases hike a will- | 
o-the-wisp, | approach a town at last.’ 
Thank Heaven again, and for all its 


mercies this night! I breathe freely. 
law sare.” 

He walked on somewhat rapidly ; 
he passed a alow waggon—he passed | 
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father, I have no roof to cover my 
head now.” 

‘Poor child! but how is this? Did 
they ill-use you for releasing me?” 

‘Father knocked me down, and 
beat me again when he came back; 
but that is not all,” she dfded, in a 
very low tone. 

“What elsc?” 

The girl grew red and white by 
turns. She set her teeth rigidly, 
stopped short, and then walking on 
quicker than before, replied, — “It 
don't matter; I will never go hack— 
I'm alone now. What, what shafi [ 
dot” and she wrung her hands. 

The traveller's pity was deeply 
moved. “My good girl,’ ssid he, 
carneatly, “you have saved my life, 
and 1 am not ungrateful. Here” 
(and he placed some gold in her hand), 
‘get yourself a lodging, food, and 
rest; vou look as if you wanted them ; 
and see me again thia evening when it 
ia dark, and we can talk unobserved.” 

The girl took the money passively, 


& group of mechanica- he passed a' and looked up in his face while he 
drove of sheep, and now he saw spoke; the look was so unsuspecting, 
Walking leisurely before him a single and the whole countenance waa 00 
figure. It wasa girl, in a worn and beautifully modest and virgin-like, 
humble dress; who seemed to seek that had any evil,passion prompted 
her weary way with pain and langvor. the trareller’s last worda, it must have 
Ho was about also to pass her, when fled scared and abaahed aa he met the 
he heard a low cry. He tarnad, and gaze. 
beheld in the his proserver “My poor girl,” said he, embar- 
of the previous night, rasned, and after a abort pause ;>-—“‘you 
“‘ Heavens! is it indeed you! Can are very young, and very, very pretty. 
I believe my eyes t” In this town yoo will be exposed to 
“I was coming to seek you, air,” many temptations: take care where 
maid the girl, faintly, “1 too have you lodge ; you have, no doabt, friends 
eacaped ; 1 shall never go back to here?” 
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‘Friends? what sre fricnds?” soft blue was suffused with teara—they 


answered Alice. penetrated his soul. 
“ Hare you no relations; no mother's He turned away hastily, and saw 
kin?” that they were already the subject of 
« None.” curious observation to the various 
“Do von know where to ask passengers that overtook them. “Don’t 
shelter!” forget!” he whispered, and strode on 
“No sir; for I can’t go where: with a pace that econ brought him to 
father goca, lest he should Sand me the town. 
out.” He inquired for the principal hotel 


“ Well, then, seck some quiet inn, —entered it with an air that hespoke 
and meet me this evening, just here, that nameless consciousness of superi- 
halfa-mile from the town, at seven. ority, which belongs to those accus- 
I will try and think of something for | tomed to purchase welcome, wherever 
you in the meanwhile. But you scem! welcome is bought and sold -~ and 
tired, you walk with pain: perhaps it before a blazing fire and no unsub- 
will fatigue you to come—I mean, you ! stantial break fast, forgot all the terrors 
had rather perhaps reat another day.” | of the past night, or rather felt re- 

“Qh! no, no! it will do me good , joiced to think he bad added a new 
to see you again, sir.” and strange hazard to the catalogue 

The young man’s eyes met hers, of adventures already experienced by 
and hers were not withdrawn; their Ernest Maltravers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


(on una Dama tenia 
Un galan conversacion ” © 
Monatix:: El Téutro Espanol.—Num. 15. 


Matreavens was first at the appointed have been equally grateful: and her 
place. His character was in most) dress, and youth, and condition, would 
respects singularly energetic, decided, ' equally have compelled him to select 
and premature in its development; the hour of dusk for an juterview. 
bot not so in regard to women: witb | ' He arrived at the apot. The winter 
them he was the creature of the night had already descended ; but a 
moment; and, driven to and fro by sharp frost had set in: the air was 
whatever impulse, or whatever passion, ‘clear, the stars were bright, and tho 
caught the caprice of s wild, roving, long shadows slept, still and calm, 
and all-poetical dmagination, Mal-’ along the road road, and the whitened 
travers was, half unconsciously, s poet fields beyond. 
—« poet of action, and woman was He walked briskly to and fro, with- 
his muse. ' out much thought of the interview, or 
He had formed no plan of conduct its object, half chanting old verses, 
towards the poor girl hc was to meet.’ German and English, to himaclf, and 
He meant no harm to her. If she | stopping to gaze every moment at the 


had been less handsome, he would | silent stars. 
At length be saw Alice approach : 


she came up to him timidly and 
¢ gallant p m 
ae or on" | gently. His heart beat more quickly: 
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he felt that he was young, and slone 
with beauty. “Sweet girl,” he said, 
with involuntary and mechanical 
compliment, “how well this light 
becomes you! How shall I thank 
you for not forgetting me?” 

Alice surrendered her hand to his 
without a struggle. 

“What is your name?” said he, 
pending hia face down to hers. 

“ Alice Darvil.” 

“And your terrible father,—ze he, 
in truth, your father ?” 

“ Indeed he is my father and mother 
4007” 

** What made you suspect his inten- 
tion to murder me? Has he ever} 
aitempted the like crime?” 

“No, but lately he has often talked 
of robbery. He is very poor, sir. 
And whon I saw hia eye, and when 
afterwards, while your back wasturned, 
he took the key from the door, I felt , 
that—that you were in danger.” 

“Good girl—go on.” 

“T told him so when we went up. 
atairs. JI did not know what to 
believe, when be said he would not 
hart you; but I stole the kev of the 
front door, which he bad thrown on , 
the table, and went to my roum. ! 
liatened at my door; 1 heard him go 
down the stairs. he stopped there for 
some time; and I watched him from 
above. The place where he was, 
opened to the field by the backway. 
After come time, I heard a voive 
Whisper him: I knew the voice, and 
then they both went out by the bach. 
way; so T stole down, and went out! 
and listened; and | knew the other 
man was John Walters = I'm afraid 
Of Aim, sir. And then Walters eaid, 
says ho, ‘I will got the hammer, and, 
sleep or wake, we ‘li do it,’ And father ! 
sald, ‘It's in the shed.’ Su I saw 
thero was no time to bo loat, alr, 
and—-and—hbut you know all the 
rest.” 

“ But how did you escape 1” 


“Oh, my father, after talking to| 
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Walters, came to my room, and beat 
and—and—frightened me ; and when 
he was gone to bed, I put on my 
clothes, and stole out; it was just 
light; and I walked on till I met 
you.” 

“ Poor child, in what a den of vice 
you have been brought up!” 

“ Anan, sir.” 

“She don’t understand me. Have 
you been taught to read and write?” 

* Oh, no!” 

“But I suppose you have been 
taught, at least, to say your catechism 
—and you pray sometimes ?” 

‘I have prayed to father not to 
beat me.” 

‘But to God?” 

‘ God, sir '—what is that?” * 

Maltravers drew back, shocked and 
appalled. Premature philosopher as 
he waa, this depth of ignorance per- 
plexed his wisdem. He had read all 
the disputes of scboolmen, whether or 
not the notion of a Supreme Being is 
innate , but he had never before been 
brought face to face with a living 
creature, who was unconscious of a 
Gind. 

After a pause, he said—* My poor 
virl, we misunderstand each other. 
You know that there is a God?” 

« No, sir.” 

“ Pid no one ever tell you who made 
the star. you now survey—the carth 
on which you tread?” 

“No” 

‘And have you never thought 
about it yourself «" 

“Why should I? What has that 
to do with bemmy cold and hungry t” 





* This ignorance—inderd the whole sketch 
of Alice~ie fram the life; ner is such 
ignorance, accompanied by what almost 


, wees an inatinctive or intuitive notien of 


right of Wrong, very Unoommich, as car 
pulice reports can testify, In the Hrammer 
for, I think, the year 1835, will be found 
the case of n young git! ill-treated by her 

interrogatories 


) futher, whose answers to the 


of the magistrate are very similar to those 
of Alice to the questions of Maltravere, 
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Maltravers looked incredulous.— 
“You see that great building, with 
the spire rising in the starlight!” 

“Yes, sir, sure.” 

* What is it called }” 

“Why, a church.” 

“ Did you never go into it!” 

“No.” 

“ What do people do there?” 

“Father saya one man talks non 
sense, and the other folk listen to 
him.” 

“Your father is———no matter. 
Good heavens! what shall I do with 
this unhappy child?” 

* Yes, sir, I am very unhappy,” said 
Alice, catching at the last words ; and 
the tears rolled silently down her 
cheeks. 

Maltravers never was more touched 
im his life. Whatever thoughts of 
gallantry might have entered his 
young head, had he found Alice such 
aa he might reasonably have expected, 
he now felt there was a kind of sanctity 
in her ignorance ; and his gratitude 
and kindly sentiment towards her 
took almost a brotherly aspect.—_ 
“ You know, at least, what school is?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, ] have talked with girls who 
go to schooL” 

“Would you like to go there, 
too 7" 

‘Oh, no, sir—pray not!” 

“ What should you like to do then? 
—Speak out, child. J owe you so 
much, that I should be too happy to 
make you comfortable and contented 
in your own way.” 

“I shoald like to live with you, sir.” 
Maltravers started, and half smiled, 
and coloured. But looking on her 
eyes, which were fixed earnestly on 
his, there was so much artleasness in 
their soft, unconacious gaze, that he 
saw she was wholly ignorant 
interpretation that might be put upon 
#0 candid s confession, 

I have onid that Maltravers was a 


wild, enthusiastic, odd being—he was 
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in fact, full of strange German romance 
and metaphysical speculations, He 
had once shut himself up for months 
to study astrology—and been even 
suspected of a serious hunt after the 
philosopher's stone ; another time he 
had narrowly escaped with life and 
liberty from a frantic conspiracy of 
the young republicans of his uni- 
versity, in which, being bolder and 
madder than most of them, he had 
been an active ringleader; it was, 
indeed, rome such folly that had 
compelled him to quit Germany 
sooner than himself or his parents 
desired. He had nothing of the sober 
Englishman about him. Whatever 
was strange and eccentric had an 
irresistible charm for Ernest Maltra- 

. And agrecably to this digposi- 
tion, he now revolved an idea that 
enchanted his mobile and fantastic 
philosophy. He himself would edo- 
cate this charming girl—he would 
write fair and heavenly characters 
upon this blank page—he would act 
the Saint Preux to this Julie of Nature. 
Alas, he did not think of the result 
which the parallel should have sug- 
gested! At that age, Ernest Mal- 
travers never damped the ardour of 
an experiment by the anticipation of 
consequences, 

“So,” he said, after a short reverie, 
“so you would like to live with me? 
Bat, Alice, we must not fall in love 
with each other.” 

* 1 don’t understand, sir.” 

“Never mind,” said Maltravers, s 
little disconcerted. 

“| always wishes to go into service.” 

“Ha!” 

“ And yon would bea kind master.” 

Maltravers was balf disenchanted. 

“No very flattering preference,” 
thought he: “so much the safor for 
us. Well, Alice, it shali be as you 
wish. Are you comfortable where 
you are, in your new lodging *” 

“No.” 

“ Why, they do not inault you !” 
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“No; but they make a noise, and 
1 like to be quiet to think of you.” 

The young phflosopher was rocon- 

ed to his scheme. 

«Well, Alice—go back—I will take 
a cottage to-morrow, and you shall be 
my servant, and I will teach you to 
read and write, and say your prayers, 
and know that you have a Father 
above who loves you better than he 
below. Meet me again at the same 
hour to-morrow. Why do you ery, 
Alice? why do you ery?” 

“ Because — because,” sobbed the 
girl, ‘I am 20-happy, and I shall live 
with you and see you.” 

*“Go, child—go, child,” said Mal- 
travers hastily ; and he walked away 
with a quicker pulse than became 
his new character of master and 


preceptor. 

He looked back, and saw the girl 
gazing at him; he waved his hand, 
and she moved on and followed him 
slowly back to the town. 

Maltravers, though not an elder 
son, was the heir of affluent fortunes : 
he enjoyed a munificent allowance 
that sufficed for the whims of a youth 
who had learned in Germany none of 
the extravagant notions common to 
young Englishmen of similar birth 
and prospects. He wasa spoiled child, 
with no law but his own fancy,-——his 
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return home was not expected,—there 
was nothing to prevent the indulgence 
of hia new caprice. The next day he 
hired a cottage in the neighbourhood, 
which was one of those pretty thatched 
edifices, with verandahs and monthly 
rosea, a conservatory and a lawn, which 
justify the English proverb about a 
cottage and love. It had been built 
by a mercantile bachelor for some fair 
Rosamond, and did credit to his taste. 
An old woman, let with the house, 
was to cook and do the work. Alice 
was but a nominal servant. Neither 
the old woman nor the landlord com- 
prehended the Platonic intentions of 
the young stranger. But he paid his 
rent in advance, and they were not 
particular. He, however, thought it 
prudent to conceal his name. It was 
one sure to be known in a town not 
very distant from the residence of his 
father, a wealthy and long-descended 
country gentleman. He adopted, there- 
fore, the common name of Butler; 
which, indeed, belonged to one of his 
maternal connexions, and by that 
name alone was he known both in the 
neighbourhood and to Alice. From 
her he would not have sought conceal- 
ment,—but somehow or other no occa- 
sion ever presented itself to induce him 
to talk much to her of his parentage 
or birth. 
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CHAPTER V. 
*¢ Thought would destroy their Paradiss.”—Gaar, 


Mazznavuns found Alice as docile a 
pupil as any reasonable preceptor 
toight have desired. But still, reading 
and wri ey are very uninterest- 
ing elements! Had the groundwork 
been laid, it might have been delightful 
to raise the fairy palace of knowledge; 
but the digging the foundations and 
the constructing the cellars is w 


her, and he had no intention of be- 
coming 80, , 

He felt the evening somewhat long, 
when for the first time Alice discon- 
tinued her usual leazon: but Maltra- 
vers had abundant resources in him 
self. He placed Shakspeare and 
Schiller on his table, and lighted his 
German meerschaum—he read till ho 


labour. Perhaps he felt it so,—for iu | became inspired, and then he wrote— 
a few days Alice was handed over to and when he had composed a few 
the very oldest and ugliest writing- stanzas he was not contented til he 
master that the neighbouring town had set them to musig, and tried their 
could afford. The poor girl at first melody with his voice. For ho had 
wept much at the exchange; but the all the passion of a German for sony 
grave remonstrances and solemn ex- | and music—that wild Maltravers '- 

hortations of Maltraversa reconciled | and hia voice was sweet, his taste con. 


her at last, and she promised to work 
hard and pay every attention to her 
lessons. I am not surc, however, that 
3¢ was the tedium of the work that 
deterred the idealist—perbaps he felt 


its danger—and at the bottom of his | 


sparkling dreams and brilliant folliea 
lay 2 sound, generous, and noble 
heart. He was fond of pleasure, and 
had been already the darling of the 
sentimental German ladies. But he 
was too young, and too vivid, and wo 
romantic to be what is called a sen- 
sualist. He could not look upon a fair 
face, and a guileless smile, and sll the 
ineflable symmetry of a woman's shape, 
with the eye of a man buying cattle 
for base uses. He very easily fell in 
Jove, or fencied he did, it is true-— 
but then he could not separate desire 


from fancy, or calcelate the game of 
bringing the heart or 


passion without 
the imagination into the matter. And 
though Alice was very pretty and very 


engaging, he was not yet ih love with | 


summate, his science profound, As the 
sun puts outa star, so the full blaze 
of his imagination, fairly kindled, ex- 
tinguished for the time his fairy fancy 
for his beautiful pupil. 

It was late that night when Mal- 
travers went to bed—and as he passed 
through the narrow corridor that led 
to his chamber, he heard a light step 
flying before him, and caught the 
glimpse of a female figure escaping 
through a distant door. ‘The ailly 
child!” thought he, at once divining 
the cause; ‘“‘she has been listening to 
my singing. I shall scold her.” But 
he forgot that resolution. 

The next day, ond the next, and 
many days passed, and Maltravors 
saw but little of the pupil for whose 
make he had shut himeclf up in 4 
country cottage, In the depth of 
winter. Still he did not repent his 
purpose, nor was he in the least tired 
of his seclusion—he would not inapect 
Alice's progress, fur ho was certain he 
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should be dissatisfied with its slow- 
nese—and people, however handsome, 
cannot learn to read and write ina 
day. But he amused himeelf, not- 
withstanding. He was glad of an 
opportunity to be alone with his own 
thonghts, for he was at one of those 
periodical epochs of life when we like 
to pause and breathe awhile, in brief 
reapite, from that methodical race in 
which we ron to the grave. He 
wished to recollect the stores of his 
past experience, and repose on his 
own mind, before he started afresh 
upon the active world. The weather 
was cold and inclement; but Ernest 
Maltravers wasa hardy lover of nature, 
and neither snow nor frost could de- 
tain him from his daily rambles. So 
about noon, he regularly threw aside 
books and papers, took his hat and 
staff, and went whistling or humming 
his favourite airs through the dreary 
atreets, or along the bleak waters, or 
amidst the leafless wooda, just as the 
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he was afterwards considered to dis- 
play, to his disbelief that there is any 
wickedness so dark as not to be sns- 
ceptible of the light in some place or 
another. But Maltravers had his fits 
of unsociability, and then nothing but 
the most solitary scenes delighted 
him. Winter or summer, barren 
waate or prodigal verdure, all had 
beauty in his eyes; for their 

lay in his own soul, through which he 
beheld them. From these walks he 
would return home at dusk, take his 
simple meal, rhyme or read away the 
long evenings with such alternation 
as music or the dreamy thoughts of a 
young man with gay life before him 
could afford. Happy Maltravers !— 


youth and genius have luxuries all 


the Rothschilds cannot purchase t 
And yet, Maltravers, you are ambi- 
tious !—life moves too slowly for you! 
—you would push on the wheels of 
the clock !— Fool— brilliant fool !— 


; you areeighteen and a poet !—What 


humour seized him; for he was not | more can you desire }—Bid Time stop 


an Edwin or Harold, who reserved 


speculation only for lonely brooks and 


for ever! 
One morning Ernest rose earlier 


pastoral billa, Maltravers delighted /than his wont, and sauntered care- 
to contemplate natare in men as well leasly through the conservatory which 
as in sheep or treex. The humblest adjomed his sitting-room; oheerving 
alley in a crowded town bad some- ; the plants with placid curiosity (for 
thing poctical for him; he was ever, besides being a little of a botanist, he 
ready to miz in a crowd, if it were} had odd visionary notions about the 
only gathered round a barrel-organ or | life of plants, and be saw in them a 
3 dog fight, and listen to all that was | hundred mysteries which the herbalists 
said, and notice all that was done. | do not teach us,) when he heard a low 
And thia I take to be the true poetical /and very musical voice singing ata 
lomperament esecntial to cvery artist ; little distance. He listened and recog- 
Who aspires to be something more | nised with surprise words of his own, 
& kcene-painter, But, above all! which he had lately set to music, and 
things, he was most Interested in any | was sufficiently pleased with to sing 
display of human passions or affec | nightly. 
tions ; be loved to aes the true colours| When the song ended, Maltravers 
of the heart, where they are most | stole softly through the conservatory, 
transparent—in the uneducated and |and as he openod the door which led 
poor—for be was something of an|into the garden, he saw at the 
optimist, and had a faith in} window of a little room which 
the loveliness of our nature. Perhaps, | apportioned to Alice, and jutted out 
rhea ho owed much of the insight from the building in the fancifal love 


and over to 
Ne eal character that gularity CORRIDOR 
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tages, the form of his discarded pupil. 
She did not observe him ; and it was 
not till he twice called her by name 
that she started from her thoughtful 
and melancholy posture. 

“ Alice,” said he, gently, “ put on 
your bonnet, and walk with me in the 
garden: you look pale, child; the 
fresh air will do you good.” 

Alice coloured and smiled, and in a 
few moments was by his side. Mal- 
travers, meanwhile, had gone in and 
lighted his meerschaum, for it was his 
great inspirer whenever his thoughts 
were perplexed, or he felt his usual 
fluency likely to fail him, and such 
was the case now. With this faithful 
ally he awaited Alice in the little 
walk that circled the lawn, amidst 
shrubs and evergreens. 

“ Alice,” said he, after a pause; but 
he stopped short. 

Alice looked up at Lim with grave 
respect. 

“Tush!” said Maltravers; “ per- 
haps the smoke is unpleasant to you. 
It is a bad habit of mine.” 

“No, sir,’ answered Alice; and 
she seemed disappointed. Maltravers 
paused and picked up a snowdrop. 

“It is pretty,” he said; “do you 
love flowers ?” 

“Ob, dearly,” answered Alice, with 
some enthusiasm ; “I never saw many 
till I came here.” 

“Now then, I can go on,” thought 
Maltravers: why, I cannot say, for I 
do not see the sequitur; but on he 
went in medias res. “ Alice, you sing 
charmingly.” 

“ Ah! sir, you—you—” she stopped 
abruptly, and trembled visibly. 

“ Yes, I overheard you, Alice.” 

‘* And yon are angry ?” 

“JT |—Heaven forbid! It isa talent, 
but you don’t know what that is; I 
mean it is an excellent thing to have 
an ear, and a voice, and a heart for 
music; and you have all three.” 

He paused, for he felt his hand 
touched ; Alice suddenfy clasped and 
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kissed it. Maltravers thrilled through 
his whole frame ; but there was some- 
thing in the girl’s look that showed 
she was wholly unaware that she had 
committed an unmaidenly or forward 
action. 

“T was so afraid you would be 
angry,” she said, wiping her eyes as 
she dropped his hand ; “and now I 
suppose you know all.” 

“ All!” 

“ Yes; how I listened to you every 
evening, and lay awake the whole 
night with the music ringing in my 
ears, till I tried to go over it myself; 
and so at last I ventured to sing aloud. 
I like that much better than learning 
to read.” 

All this was delightful to Maltra- 
vers : the girl had touched upon one 
of his weak points: however, he re- 
mained silent. Alice continued. 

“And now, sir, I hope you will 
let me come and sit outside the door 
every evening and hear you; I will 
make no noise—I will be so quiet.” 

“ What, in that cold corridor, these 
bitter nights?” 

“JT am used to cold, sir. Father 
would not let me have a fire when he 
was not at home.” 

* No, Alice, but you shall come 
into the room while I play, and I will 
give you a lesson oriwo. Iam glad 
you have so good an car; it may be 
@ means of your earning your own 
honest livelihood when you leave me.” 

“When I——but I never intend to 
leave you, sir!” said Alice, beginning 
fearfully and ending calmly. 

Maltravers had recourse to the 
meerschaum. 

Luckily, perhaps, at this time, they 
were joined by Mr, Simcox, the old 
writing-master. Alice went in 
prepare her books; but Maltravd 
laid bis hand upon the precept 
shoulder, 

“You have a quick pupil, I 
sir,” said he. - 

“Q very, very, Mr. Butler. She’ 
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comes on famously. She practises ' teaching her to cultivate the charming 
a groat deal when I am away, and I | talent she evidently possessed, and 
do my best.” through which she might secure her 

« And,” asked Maltravers, in a own independence. He fancied that 

ve tone, “ have you succeeded in he should thus relieve himself of a 
instilling into the poor child’s mind , charge and responsibility, which often 
some of those more sacred notions of perplexed him. Alice would leave 
which I spoke to you in our first | him, enabled to walk the world in an 
meeting?” {| honest professional path. It was an 


« Why, sir, she was indeed quite a 


say; but she is a little better now.” 

“ What have you taught her?” 

«That God made her.” 

«That is a great step.” 

« And that he loves good girls, and 
will watch over them.” 

“ Bravo! You beat Plato.” 

“No, sir, I never beat any one, 
except little Jack Turner; but he is 
a dunce.” 


“Bah! What else do you teach 
her?” 

“That the devil runs away with bad 
girls, and— 


“Stop there, Mr. Simcox. Never 
mind the devil yet awhile. Let her 


, excellent idea. ‘‘ But there is danger,” 
heathen—quite a Mahometan, I may: whispered Conscience. 
| swered Philosophy and Pride, those 


“ Ay, ” ane 


wise dupes that are always so solemn, 
and always so taken in; “ but what is 
virtue without trial 7” 

And now every evening, when the 
windows were closed, and the hearth 
burnt clear, while the winds stormed, 
and the rain beat without, a lithe 
and lovely shape hovered about the 
student's chamber; and his wild 
sonvs were sung by a voice, whieh 


| Nature had made even sweeter than 


his own. 
Alice’s talent for music was indeed 
surprising ; enthusiastic and quick, as 


‘he himself was in all he undertook, 


first learn to do good, that God may { Maltravers was amazed at her rapid 
love her; the rest will follow. I progress, He soon taught her to play 
*would rather make people religious by ear; and Maltravers could not but 
through their best feelings than their notice that her hand, alwajs delicate 
worst,—through their gratitude and in shape, had lost the rude colour and 


affections, rather than their fears and 
‘talculations of risk and punishment.” 

Mr. Simcox stared. 

“ Does she say her prayers ?” 

“I have taught her a short one.” 

“ Did she learn it readily ?” 

“ Lord love her, yes!’ When I told 
her she ought to pray to God to bless 
her benefactor, she would not rest till 

repeated a prayer out of our 
Sanday-school book, and she got it 
by heart at once,” 


“ Enough, Mr. Simeox. I will not 
detain you longer,” 

Forgetful of his untasted breakfast, 

; Maltravers continued his meorachaum 

and his reflexions: he did not ceare, 

till he had convinced himself that ho 


was but doing his duty to Alice, by 


roughness of labour. He thought of 

that pretty hand more often than he 
| ought to have done, and guided it over 
| the keys, when it could have found its 
way very well without him. 

On coming to the cottage, he had 
directed the old servant to provide 
| suitable and proper clothes for Alice ; 
| but now that she was admitted, “to 
| sit with the gentleman,” the crone had 
‘the sense, without waiting for new 

orders, to buy the “pretty young 
woman ” garments, atill indeed simple, 
but of better materials, and less rustic 
fashion ; and Alice’s redundant traases 
were now carefully arranged into 
orderly and glossy curls, and even 
the texture was no longer the same ; 


and happiness and health ees on 
Cc 4 
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her downy cheeks, and smiled from 
the dewy lips, which never quite closed 
ovor the fresh white teeth, except when 
she was sad ;—but that seemed never, 
now she was not banished from Mal- 
travers. 

To say nothing of the unusual grace 
and delicacy of Alice’s form and 
features, there is nearly always some- 
thing of Nature’s own gentility in 
very young women (except, indeed, 
when they get together and fall a- 

iggling) ; it shames us men to see 

ow much svoner they are polished 
into conventional shape, than our 
rough, masculine angles. A vulgar 
boy requires, Heaven knows what 
assiduity, to move three steps—I do 
not say like a gentleman, but like a 
body that has a soul in it; but give 
the least advantage of society or 
tuition to a peasant girl, and a hundred 
to one but she will glide into refine- 
ment before the boy can make a bow 
without upsetting the table. There 
is sentiment in all women, and senti- 
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ment gives delicacy to thought, and' 
tact to manner. But sentiment with 
men is generally acquired, an offspring 
of the intellectual quality, not, as 
with the other sex, of the moral. 

In the course of his musical and 
vocal lessons, Maltravers gently took 
the occasion to correct poor Alice’s 
frequent offences against grammar and 
accent; and her memory was prodi- 
giously quick and retentive. The 
very tones of her voice seemed altered 
in the ear of Maltruvers; and, some- 
how or other, the time came when he 
was no longer sensible of the difference 
in their rank. 

The old woman-servant, when she 
hid seen how it would be from the 
first, and-taken a pride in her own pro- 
phecy, as she ordered Alice’s new 
dresses, was a much better philosopher 
than Maltravers; though he was 
already up to his ears in the moon-lit 
abyo» of Plato ; and had filled a dozen 
common-place books with criticisms 
on Kant. 


CHAPTER VI. 


s¢ Young man, I fear thy blood is rosy red, 


Thy heart is soft.” 


D’Acuivar's Fiesco, Act iii, Sc, 1. 


As education does not consist in read- 
ing and writing only, so Alice, while 
still very backward in those elemen- 
tary arts, forestalled some of their 
maturest results in her intercourse 
with Maltravers. Before the inocula- 
tion took effect, she caught knowledge 
in the natural way. For the refine- 
ment of a graceful mind and a happy 
manner is very contagious. And 
Maltravers was encouraged by her 
quickness in music to attempt such 
instruction in other studies as con- 
versation could afford. It is a better 


school than parenta and masters think 
for: there was a time when all infor- 
mation was given orally; and pro- 
bably the Athenians learned more 
from hearing Aristotle, than we do 
from reading him, It was a delicious 
revival of Academe—in the walka, or 
beneath the rustic porticoes of that 
little cottage,—the romantic philo- 
sopher and the beautiful disciple! And 
his talk was much like that of a sage of 
the early world, with some wistful and 
earnest savage for a listener :—of the 
stars and their courses—of beasts, and 
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birds, and fishes, and plants and’ 
flowers—the wide Family of Nature 
—of the beneficence and power of God 
—of the mystic and spiritual history 
of Man. 

Charmed by her attention and do- 
cility, Maltravers at length diverged 
from lore into poetry ; he would repeat 
to her the simplest and most natu 
passages he could remember in his 
favourite poets; he would himself 
compose verses elaborately adapted to 
her understanding: she liked the last 
the best, and learned them the easiest. 
Never had young poet a more gracious 
inspiration, and never did this inhar- 
monious world more complacently re- 
solve itself into soft dreams, as if to 
humour the novitiate of the victims it 
must speedily take into its joyless 
priesthood. And Alice had now 
quietly and insensibly carved out her 
own avocations—the tenour of her 
service. The plants in the conver- 
vatory had passed under her care, and 
no one else was privileged to touch 
Maltravers’ books, or arrange the 
sacred litter of a student’s apartment. 
When he came down in the morning, 
or returned from his walks, every 
thing was in order, yet by a kind of 
magic, just as he wished it; the 
flowers he loved best, bloomed, fresh- 
gathered, on his table; the very posi- 
tion of the large chair, just in that 
corner by the fire-place, whence on 
entering the room, its hospitable arms 
Opened with the most cordial air of 
Welcome, bespoke the presiding genius 
of a woman ; and then, precisely as 
the clock struck eight, Alice entered, 
iz Pretty and smiling, and happy- 

ooking, that it was no wonder the 
single hour at first allotted to her ex- 
tended into three, 

Was Alice in love with Maltravers ? 
—She certainly did not exhibit the 
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nay, though from the first she had 
been tolerably bold, she was more free 
and confidential, more at her ease 
every day; in fact, she never for a 
moment suspected that she ought to 
be otherwise; she had not the con- 
ventional and sensitive delicacy of 
girls, who, whatever their rank of life, 
have been taught that there is a 
mystery and a peril in love; she had 
a vague idea about girls going wrong, 
but shedid not know that love hadany- 
thing to do with it; on the contrary, 
according to her father, it had con- 
nexion with money, not love ; all that 
she felt was so natural, and so very 
sinless. Could she help being so de- 
lighted to listen to him, and so grieved 
to depart? What thus she felt she 
expressed, no less simply and no less 
guilelessly: and the candour some- 
times completely blinded and misled 
him. No, she could not be in love, 
or she could not so frankly own that 
she loved him—it was a sisterly and 
grateful sentiment. 

“The dear girl—I am rejoiced to 
think so,” said Maltravers to himself; 
“‘T knew there would be no danger.” 

Was he not in love himself !—the 
reader must decide. 

“ Alice,” said Maltravers, one even- 
ing, after a long pause of thought and 
abstraction on his side, while she was 
unconsciously practising her last les- 
son on the piano—“ Alice,—no, don’t 
turn round—sit where you are, but 
listen to me. We cannot live always 
in this way.” 

Alice was instantly disobedient— 
she did turn round, and those great 
blue eyes were fixed on his own with 
such anxiety and alarm, that he had 
no resource but to get up and look 
round forthe meerschaum. But Alice, 
who divined by an instinct his lightest 
wish, brought it to him, while he was 


symptoms in the ordinary way—she yet hunting, amidst the further cor- 


did not grew more reserved, and 
agitated, and timid—there was no 
Worm in the bud of her damask cheek; 


ners of the room, in places where it 
was certain not to be, There it 
was, already filled with the fragrant 


Salonica, glittering with the gilt pas-| 
tile, which, not too healthfully, adulte- | 
rates the seductive weed, with odours 
thut pacify the repagnant censure of 
the fastidious—for Maltravers was an 
epicurean even in his worst habits ;— 
there it was, I say, in that pretty 
hand which he had to touch as he 
teok it; and while he lit the weed, 
he had again to blush and shrmk 
beneath those great blue eyes. 

“Thank you, Alice,” he said: 
“thank you. Do sit down—there— 
out of the draught. I am going to 
open the window, the night is so 
lovely.” 

He opened the casement, overgrown 
with creepers, and the moonlight lay 
fair and breathless upon the smooth 
lawn. The calm and holiness of the 
night soothed and elevated his 
thoughts, he had cut himself off from 
the eyes of Alice, and he proceeded 
with a firm, though gentle voiec :-— 

“My dear Alice, we cannot always 
live together in this way; you are 
now wise enough to understand me, 
so listen patiently. A young woman 
never wants a fortune so long as she 
has 2 good character; she is aluays 
poor and despised without one. Now, 
a good character in this world is lost 
as much by imprudence as guilt ; 
and if you were to live with me much 
longer, it would be imprudent, and 
your character would suffer so much 
that you would not be able to make 
your own way in the world; far, then, 
from doing you a service, I should 
have done you a deadly injury, which 
I could not atone for: besides, 
Heaven knows what may happen 
worse than imprudence; for, I am 
verry sorry to say,” added Maltravers, 
with great gravity, “that you are 
much too pretty and engaging to— 
to—in short, it won't do. I must go 
home ; my friends will have a right 
to complain of me, if ] remain thus 
lost to them many weeks longer. 


And you, my dear Alice, sre now 
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| sufficiently advanced to receive better 
instruction than I or Mr. Simcox can 
give you. I therefore propose to 
place you in some respectable family, 
where you will have more comfort, 
and a higher station than you have 
here. You can finish your education, 
~ instead of being taught, you will 
“us enabled to become a teacher 
to others. With your beauty, Alice,” 
(and Maltravers sighed,) “and natural 
talents, and amiable temper, you have 
only to act well snd prudently, to 
secure at last a worthy husband and 
a happy home. Have you heard me, 
Alice? Such is the plan I have formed 
for you.” 

The young man thought as he 
spoke, with honest kindness and 
upright honour; it was a bitterer 
sacrifice than perhaps the reader 
thinks for. But Maltraversa, if he had 
an impassioned, had not a selfish, 
heart; and he felt, to use his own 
expression, more emphatic than elo- 
quent, that “it would not do,” to live 
any longer alone with this beautiful 
girl, like the two children, whom the 
good Fairy kept safe from sin and the 
world in the Pavilion of Roses. 

But Alice comprehended neither 
the danger to herself, nor the tempta- 
tions that Maltravers, if he could not 
resist, desired to shun. She rose, 
pale and trembling—approached Mal- 
travers, and laid her hand gently on 
his arm. 

‘I will go away, when and where 
you wish—the sooner the better—to- 
morrow—yes, to-morrow; you are 
ashamed of poor Alice; and it has 
been very silly in me to be 80 happy.” 
(She struggled with her emotion for 
& moment, and went wn.) “You 
know Heaven can hear me, even when 
I am away from you, and when I 
know more I can pray better; and 
Heaven will bless you, sir, and make 
you happy, for I never can pray for 
anything else.” 

With these words she turned away, 
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and walked proudly towards the door. 
But when she reached the threshold, 
she stopped and looked round, as if to 
take a last farewell. All the associa- 
tions and memories of that beloved 
spot rushed upon her—she gasped for 
breath,—tottered,—and fell to the 
ound insensible. 

Maltravers was already by her side ; 
he lifted her light weight in his arms ; 
he uttered wild and impassioned ex- 
elamations—“ Alice, beloved Alice— 


forgive me; we will never part!” He 
chafed her hands in his own, while her 
head lay on his bosom, and he kissed 
again and again those beautiful ey¢. 
lids, till they opened slowly upon hi 
and the tender arms tightened se | 
him involuntarily, 

“Alice,” he whispered —“ Alice, 
dear Alice, I love thee.” Alas, it was 
true: he loved—and forgot all but 
that love. He was eighteen. 


CHAPTER VII. 


«“ How like a younker or a prodigal, 
The scarfed bark pute from her native bay!” 


‘We are apt to connect the voice of 
Conscience with the stillness of mid- 
night. But I think we wrong that 
innocent hour. It is that terrible 
“ NEXT MORNING,” when reason is wide 
awake, upon which remorse fastens 
its fangs. Has aman gambled away 
his all, or shot his friend in a duel— 
has he committed a crime, or incurred 
a laugh—it is the next morning, when 
the irrctrievable Past rises before him 
like a spectre ; then doth the church- 
yard of memory yield up its griesly 
dead—then is the witching hoar when 
the foul fiend within us can least 
tempt perhaps, but most torment. At 
hight we have one thing to hope for, 
one refuge to fly to—oblivion and 
sleep! But at morning, sleep is over, 
and we are called upon coldly to 
review, and react, and live again the 
waking bitterness of self-reproach. 
Maltravers rose a penitent and un- 
happy man—remorse was new to him, 
and he felt as if he had committed a 
treacherous and fraudulent as well as. 
guilty deed. This poor girl, sho was | 
80 innocent, 80 confiding, so unpro-_ 
tected, even by her own sense of right. 


Merchant of Venice. 


He went down stairs listless and 
dispirited. He longed yet dreaded 
to encounter Alice. He heard her 
step in the conservatory— paused, 
irresolute, and at length joined her. 
For the first time she blushed and 
trembled, and her eyes shunned his. 
But when he kissed her hand in 
nilenee, she whispered, “And am I 
now to leave you?” And Maltravers 
answered fervently, “Never!” and 
then her face grew so radiant with 


ljoy, that Maltravers was comforted 


despite himself. Alice knew no re- 
morse, thourh she felt agitated and 
ashamed; as she had not compre- 
hended the danger, neither was she 
aware of the fall. In fact, she never 
thought of herself. Her whole soul 
was with him ; she gave him back in 
love the spirit she had caught from 
him in knowledge. 


And they strolled together through 
the garden all that day, and Mal- 
travers grew reconciled to himself. 
He had done wrong, it is true; but 
then perhaps Alice had already suf- 
fered as much as she could in the 
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world’s opinion, by living with him 
alone, though innocent, so long. And 
now she had an everlasting claim to 
his protection—she should never know 
shame or want. And the love that 
had led to the wrong, should, by fide- 
lity and devotion, take from it the 
character of sin. 

Natural and commonplace sophis- 
tries! L’homme se pique! as old 
Montaigne said; Man is his own 
sharper! The conscience is the most 
elastic material in the world. To-day 
you cannot stretch it over a mole-hill, 
to-morrow it hides a mountain. 

O how happy they were now—that 
young pair! How the days flew like 
dreams! Time went on, winter passed 
away, and the early spring, with its 
flowers and sunshine, was like a mirror 
to their own youth. Alice never ac- 
companied Maltravers in his walks 
abroad, partly because she feared to 
meet her father, and partly because 
Maltravers himself was fastidiously 
averse to all publicity. But then they 
had all that little world of three acres 
~—lawn and fountain, shrubbery and 
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terrace, to themeelves, and Alice never 
asked if there was any other world 
without. She was now quite a scholar, 
as Mr. Simcox himself averred. She 
could read aloud and fluently to Mal- 
travers, and copied out his poetry in 
a small, fluctuating hand, and he had 
no longer to chase throughout his 
vocabulary for short Saxon monosyl- 
lables to make the bridge of inter- 
course between their ideas. Eros 
and Psyche are ever united, and 
Love opens all the petals of the soul. 
On one subject alone, Maltravers was 
less eloquent than of yore. He had 
not succeeded as a moralist, and he 
thought it hypocritical to preach what 
he did not practise. But Alice was 
gentler and purer, and as far as she 
knew, swect fool! better than ever— 
she had invented a new prayer for 
herself; and she prayed as regu- 
larly and as fervently as if she were 
doing nothing amiss. But the code of 
heaven is gentler than that of carth, 
and does not declare that ignorance 
excuseth not the crime. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“Some clouds sweep on as vultures for their prey. 


* * 


* * 


No azure more shall robe the firmament, 
Nor spangled stars be glorious.” 


Ir was a lovely evening in April, the 
weather was unusually mild and se- 
rene for that time of the year, in the 
northern districts of our isle, and the 
bright drops of a recent shower 
sparkled upon the buds of the lilac 
and laburnum that clustered round 
the cottage of Maltravers. The little 
fountain that played in the centre of 
a circular basin, on whose clear surface 
the broad-leaved water-lily cast its 
fairy shadow, added to the fresh green 
of the lawn ;— 


i & And softé as velvét the yongé grass,” 
on which the rare and early flowers 
were closing their heavy lids. That 


twilight shower had given a racy and 
Vigorous sweetness to the air which 


stole over many a bank of violets,and .... 


slightly stirred the golden ringlets of 
Alice as she sate by the side of her 
entranced and silent lover.—They 
Were seated on a rustic bench just 
Without the cottage, and the open 
Windows behind them admitted the 
View of that happy room—with its 
litter of books and musical instru- 
ments—eloquent of the Porrry of 
Hows, 


Maltravers was silent, for his flexile 
and excitable fancy was conjuring up 
& thousand shapes along that trans- 
parent air, or upon those shadowy 
violet banks. He was not thinking, 
he was imagining, His genius re-! 
posed dreamily upon the calm, but 
exquisite sense of his happiness. Alice 
was not absolutely in his thoughts,| 


Byron, Heaven and Earth. 


but unconsciously she coloured them 
all—if she had left his side, the whole 
charm would have been broken. But 
Alice, who was not a poet or a genius, 
was thinking, and thinking only of 
Maltravers. ... His image was “the 
broken mirror” multiplied in a 
thousand faithful fragments, over 
every thing fair and soft in that 
lovely microcosm before her. But 
they were both alike in one thing— 
they were not with the Future, they 
were sensible of the Present—the 
sense of the actual life, the enjoyment 
of the breathing time, was strong 
within them. Such is the privilege 
of the extremes of our existence—\ 
Youth and Age. Middle life is never 
with to-day, its home is in to-morrow 
anxious, and scheming, and 
desiring, and wishing this plot ripened 
and that hope fulfilled, while every 
wave of the forgotten Time brings it 
nearer and nearer to the end of all 
things. Half our life is consumed in ' 
longing to be nearer death. 

“ Alice,” said Maltravers, waking at 
last from his reverie, and drawing that 
light, childlike form nearer to him, 
“ you enjoy this hour as much as I do.” 

“Oh, much more!” 

“More! and why so?” 

* Because 1 am thinking of you, 
and perhaps you are not thinking of 
yourself.” 

Maltravers smiled and stroked 
those beautiful ringlets, and kissed 
that smooth, innocent forehead, and 
Alice nestled herself in his breags- 
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| whose life was music, thought it was 


Alice!” said he, tenderly looking ; a god.” 


down. 

“ Would you love me less if I were 
old?” asked Alice. 

“I suppose I should never have 
loved you in the same way, if you 
had been old when I first saw you.” 

“Yet Iam sure I should have felt 
the same for you if you had been—oh! 
ever so old!” 

“ What, with wrinkled checks, and 
palsied head, and a brown wig, and 
no teeth, like Mr. Simcox?” 

“Oh, but you could never be like 
that! You would always look young 
—your heart would be always in your 
face. That dear smile—ah, you would 
look beautiful to the last !” 

“But Simcox, though not very 
lovely now, has been, I dare say, 
handsomer than I am, Alice; and I 
shall be contented to look as well 
when I am as old.” 

“T should never know you were old, 
because I can see you just as I please. 
Sometimes, when you are thoughtful, 
your brows meet, and you look so 
stern that I tremble; but then I 
think of you when you last smiled, 
and look up again, and though you 
are frowning still, you seem to smile. 
Iam sure you are different to other 
eyes than to mine. . . . and time must 
kill me before, in my sight, it could 
alter you.” 


“Sweet Alice, you talk eloquently, | 


“ Ah, but you say the Greeks made 
Love agod. Were they wicked for it?” 

“ Our own God above is Love,” said 
Ernest, seriously, “as our own poets 
have said and sung. But it is a love 
of another naturc—divine, not human. 
Come, we will go within, the air grows 
cold for you.” 

They entered, his arm round her 
waist. The room smiled upon them 
its quict welcome; and Alice, whose 
heart had not half vented its fulness, 
sat down to the instrument still to 
“talk love” in her own way. 

But it was Saturday evening. Now 
every Saturday, Maltravers received 
from the neighbouring town the pro- 
vincial newspaper—it was his only 
medium of communication with the 
great world, But it was not for that 
communication that he always scize¢c 
it with avidity, andefed on it with 
interest. The county in which his 
futher resided bordered on the shire 
in which Ernest sojourned, and the 
paper included the news of that 
familiar district in its comprehen- 
sive columns. It therefore satisfied 
Ernest's conscience and soothed his 
filial anxieties to read, from time to 
time, that ‘‘Mr. Maltravers was cnter- 
taining a distinguished party of friends 
at his noble mansion of Lisle Court ;” 
or that “Mr. Maltravers’ fox hounds 
had met on such a day at something 


for you talk love.” | copse;” or that “Mr. Maltravers, 

“My heart talks to you. Ah! I| with his usual munificence, had sub- 
wish it could say all it felt. I wish it! scribed twenty guineas to the new 
could make poetry like you, or that, county gaol.”. .. And as now Mal- 
words were music—I would never' travers saw the expected paper laid 
speak to you in anything clsc. I was’ beside the hissing urn, he seized it 


so delighted to learn music, because 
when I played I seemed to be talking 
to you. I am sure that whvever 
invented music did it because he loved 
dearly and wanted to say so. I said 
‘he, but I think it was a woman. 
Was it?” 


“The Greeks I told you of, and, 


eagerly, toretheenvelope,and hastened 
to the well known corner appropriated 
to the paternal district. Tho very 
firat words that struck his cyes were 
these :— 


ALARMING ILLNESS OF MN. MALTRAVERS, 
“We regret to state that this exem- 
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rie suddenly seized on Wednesday 


nicht with a severe spasmodic affec- 
tion. Dr. was immediately sent 
for, who pronounced it to be gout 
in the stomach —the first medical 
assistance from London has becn 
summoned. 

« Postscript.— We have just learned, 
jn answer to our inquiries at Lisle 
Court, that the respected owner is con- 
siderably worse: but slight hopes are 
entertained of his recovery. Captain 
Maltravers, his eldest son and heir, is 
at Lisle Court. An express has been 
despatched in search of Mr. Ernest 
Maltravers, who, involved by his high 
English spirit in some dispute with 
the authorities of a despotic govern- 
ment, had suddenly disappeared from 
Gottingen, where his extraordinary 
talents had highly distinguished him. 
He is supposed to be staying at 
Paris.” 





The paper dropped on the floor. 
Ernest threw himself back on the 
chair, and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Alice was beside him in a moment. 
He looked up, and caught her wistful 
and terrified gaze. ‘Oh, Alice!” he 
cried, bitterly, and almost pushing 
her away, “if you could but guess my 
remorse!” Then springing on his 
feet, he hurried from the room. 

Presently the whole house was in 
Commotion. The gardencr, who was 
always in the house about supper- 
time, flew to the town for post-horses. 
The old woman was in despair about 
the laundress, for her first and only 
thought was for “master’s shirts.” 


lary and distinguished gentleman 


Ernest locked himself in his room, 
Alice! poor Alice ! 

In little more than twenty minutes, 
the chaise was at the door: and Ernest, 
pale as death, came into the room 
where he had left Alice. 

She was seated on the floor, and the 


. fatal paper was on her lap. She had 


been endeavouring, in vain, to learn 
what had so sensibly affected Mal- 
travers, for,as I said before, she was 
unacquainted with his real name, and 
therefore the ominous paragraph did 
not even arrest her eye. 

He took the paper from her, for he 
wanted again and again to read it: 


some little word of hope or encourage- 


ment must have escaped him. And 
then Alice flung herself on his breast. 
“Do not weep,” said he; “ Heaven 
knows I have sorrow enough of my 
own! My father is dying! So kind, 
s0 generous, 80 indulgent! O God, 
forgive me! Compose yourself, Alice. 
You will hear from me in a day or two.” 
He kissed her; but the kiss was 
cold and forced. He hurried away. 
She heard the wheels grate on the 
pebbles. She rushed to the window; 
but that beloved face was not visible. 
Maltravers had drawn the blinds, and 
thrown himself back to indulge his 
grief. A moment more, and even the 
vehicle that bore him away was gone. 
And before her were the flowers, and 
the star-lit lawn, and the playful 
fountain, and the bench where they 
had sat in such heartfelt and serene 
delight. He was gone; and often,— 
oh, how often, did Alice remember 
that his last words had heen uttered 
in estranged tones—that his last 
embrace had been without love ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


** Thy due from me 
Is tears; and heavy sorrows of the blood, 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness, 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously ! ” 
Second Part of Henry I\"., Act iv., Sc. 4. 


Ir was late at night when the chaise 
that bore Maltravers stopped at the 
gates of a park lodge. It seemed an 
age before the peasant within was 


aroused from the deep sleep of labour- | 
loving health. “ My father,” he cried, ' 


while the gate creaked on its hinges ; 
“my father—is he better? Is he 
alive?” 

“Oh, bless your heart, Master 
Ernest, the ’squire was a little better 
this evening.” 

“Thank heaven! On—on!” 

The horses smoked and galloped 
along a road that wound through 
venerable and ancient groves. The 
moonlight slept soft upon the sward, 
and the cattle, disturbed from their 
sleep, roze lazily up, and gazed upon 
the unseasonable intruder. 

It is a wild and weird scene, one of 
those noble English parks at mid- 
night, with its rough forest-ground 
broken into dell and valley, its never- 
innovated and mossy grass, overrun 
with fern, and its immemorial trees, 
that have looked upon the birth, and 
Took yet upon the graves, of a hundred 
generations. Such spots are the last 
proud and melancholy trace of Norman 


knighthood and old romance, Ieft to 
the laughing landscapes of cultivated 
England. They always throw some- 
thing of shadow and solemn gloom 
upon minds that feel their associa- 
tions, like that which belongs to some 
ancient and holy edifice. They are 
the cathedral aisles of Nature, with 
their darkened vistas, and columned 
trunks, and arches of mighty foliage. 
But in ordinary times the gloom is 
pleasing, and more delightful than all 
the cheerful lawns and sunny slopes 
of the modern taste. Now to Mal- 
travers it was ominous and oppressive: 
the darkness of death scemed brooding 
in every shadow, and its warning voice 
moaning in every breeze. 

The wheels stopped again. Lights 
flitted across the basement story ; and 
one above, more dim than the rest, 
shone palely from the room in which 
the sick man slept. The bell rang 
shrilly out from amidst the dark ivy 
that clung around the porch. The 
heavy door swung back—Maltravers 
was on the threshold. His father 
lived—was better—was awake. The 
son was in the father's arms. 
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CHAPTER X, 


«The guardian oak 
Mourn’d o'er the roof it shelter’d: the thick air 
Labour’d with doleful sounds.”—Ex.uiorr of Sheffield. 


Mayy days had passed, and Alice was 
still alone; but she had heard twice 
from Maltravers. The letters were 
short and hurried. One time his 
father was better, and there were 
hopes; another time, and it was not 
expected that he could survive the 
week, They were the first letters 
Alice had ever received from him. 
Those first letters are an event in a 
girl's life—in Alice’s life they were a 
very melancholy one, Ernest did not 
ask her to write to him; in fact, he 
felt, at such an hour, a repugnance to 
disclose his real name, and receive the 
letters of clandestine love in the house 
in which a father lay in death. He 
might have given the feigned address 
he had previously assumed, at some 
distant post-town, where his person 
was not known. But, then, to obtain 
such letters he must quit his father's 
side for hours. The thing was im- 
possible. These difficulties Maltravers 
did not explain to Alice. 

She thought it singular he did not 
Wish to hear from her; but Alice was 
humble. What could she say worth 
‘troubling him with, and at such an 
hour? But how kind in him to write! 
how Precious those letters! and yet 
they disappointed her, and cost her 
floods of tears they were so short— 
: full of sorrow—there was 80 little 
a 2a ate } and “dear,” or cven 

vedrest Alice,” that, uttered by the 
Voice, Was 80 tender, looked cold upon 
the lifeless paper. If she but knew 
the exact spot where he was, it would 
be some comfort ; but she only knew 


that he was away, and in grief; and 
though he was little more than thirty 
miles distant, she felt as if inmeasur- 
able space divided them. However, 
she consoled herself as she could ; and 
strove to shorten the long miserable 
day by playing over all the airs he 
liked, and reading all the passages he 
had commended. She should be so 
improved when he returned ; and how 
lovely the garden would look! for 
every day its trees and bosquets caught 
a new smile from the deepening spring. 
Oh, they would be so happy once 
more! Alice now learned the life 
that lies in the future ; and her young 
heart had not, as yet, been taught 
that of that future there is any prophet 
but Hope! 

Maltravers, on quitting the cottage, 
had forgotten that Alice was without 
money; and now that he found his 
stay would be indefinitely prolonged, 
he sent a remittance, Several bills 
were uppaid—-some portion of the 
rent was due; and Alice, as she was 
desired, intrusted the old servant 
with a bank note, with which she was 
to discharge these petty debts. One 
evening, as she brought Alice the 
surplus, the good dame sceined greatly 
discomposed. She was pale and agi- 
tated ; or, as she expressed it, “ had a 
terrible fit of the shakes.” 

“ What is the matter, Mrs. Jones? 
you have no news of him—of—of my 
—of your master ?” 

“ Dear heart, miss—no,” answered 
Mrs. Jones; “how should I? Bes 
I'm sure I don’t wish to frighten yos ; 


$0 
there has been two sitch robberies in 
the neighbourhood ?” 

‘*O, thank Heaven that’s all!” ex- 
claimed Alice. 

“ Q, don't, go for to thank Heaven 
for that, miss; it’s a shocking thing 
for two lone females like us, and them 
ere windows all open to the ground ! 
You sees, as I was taking the note to 
be changed at Mr. Harris’s, the great 
grocer's shop, where all the poor folk 
was a buying agin to-morrow ” (for it 
was Saturday night, the second Satur- 
day after Ernest’s departure; from 
that heyvira Alice dated all her chrono- 
logy), “and every body was a-talking 
about the robberies last night. La, 
miss, they bound old Betty — you 
know Betty—a most respectable 
’oman, who has known sorrows, and 
drinks tea with me oncea week. Well, 
miss, they (only think !) bound Betty 
to the bed-post, with nothing on her 
but her shift—poor old soul! And as 
Mr. Harris gave me the change, (please 
to see, miss, it ’s all right,) and I asked 
for half gould, miss, it’s more conve- 
nient, sitch an ill-looking fellow was 
by me, a buying o’ baccy, and he did 
so stare at the money, that I vows I 
thought he’d*have rin away with it 
from the counter; so I grabbied it 
up and went away. But, would you 
believe, miss, just as I got into the 
lane, afore you turns through the 
gate, I chanced to look back, and 
there, sure cnongh, was that ugly fel- 
low close behind, a running like mad. 
O, I set up such a skreetch ; and young 
Dobbins was a taking his cow out of 
the field, and he perked up over the 
hedge when he heard me; and the 
cow, too, with her horns, Lord bless 
her! 80 the fellow stopped, and I 
bustled through the gate, and got 
home. But la, miss, if we are all 
robbed and murdered ?” 

Alice had not heard much of this 
harangue ; but what she did hear, very 
slightly affected her strong, peasant- 
born nerves; not half so much, in- 
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deed, as the noise Mrs. Jones made in 
double-locking all the doors, and bar- 
ring, a8 wellas a peg and a rusty inch 
of chain would allow, all the windows, 
—which operation occupicd at least 
an hour and a half. 

All at last was still. Mrs. Jones 
had gone to bed—in the arms of sleep 
she had forgotten her terrors—and 
Alice had crept up stairs, and un- 
dressed, and said her prayers, and 
wept a little; and, with the tears yet 
moist upon her dark eyelashes, had 
glided into dreams of Ernest. Mid- 
night was past— the stroke of One 
sounded unheard from the clock at 
the foot of the stairs. The moon was 
gone—a slow, drizzling rain was falling 
upon the flowers, and cloud and dark- 
ness gathered fast and thick around 
the sky. 

About this time, a low, regular, 
grating sound commenced at the thin 
shutters of the sitting-room below, 
proceeded by a very faint noise, like 
the tinkling of small fragments of 
glass on the gravel without. Atlength 
it ceased, and the cautious and partial 
gleam of a lanthorn fell along the 
floor ; another moment, and two men 
stood in the room. 

“ Hush, Jack!” whispered one; 
“hang out the glim, and let ’s look 
about us.” 

The dark lanthorn, now fairly un- 
muffled, presented to the gaze of the 
robbers nothing that could gratify 
their cupidity. Books and music, 
chairs, tables, carpet, and fire-irons, 
though valuable enough in a house- 
agent's inventory, are worthless to the 
eyes of a houne-breaker. They mut- 
tered a mutual curse. 

“Jack,” said the former speaker, 
“we must make a dash at the spoons 
and forks, and then hey for the money. 
The old girl had thirty shiners, be- 
sides flimsies.” 

The accomplice nodded consent; 
the lanthorn was again partially 
shaded, and with noiseless and stealthy 
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steps the men quitted the apartment. 
Several minutes elapsed, when Alice 
was awakened from her slumber by a 
loud scream: she started, all was again 
silent: she must have dreamt it: her 
little heart beat violently at first, but 
gradually regained its tenour. She 
rose, however, and the kindness of 
her nature being more susceptible 
than her fear—-she imagined Mrs. 
Jones might be ill—she would go to 
her. With this idea she began partially 
dressing herself, when she distinctly 
heard heavy footsteps and a strange 
yoice in the room beyond. She was 
now thoroughly alarmed— her first 
impulse was to escape from the house 
—her next to bolt the door, and call 
aloud for assistance. But who would 
hear her cries?) Between the two 
purposes she halted irresolute.... 
and remained, pale and trembling, 
seated at the foot of the bed, when a 
broad light streamed through the 
chinks of the door—an instant more, 
and a rude hand seized her. 

“Come, mem; don’t be fritted, we 
won't harm you; but where ’s the 
gold-dust-—-where ’s the money }—the 
old girl says you’ve gotit. Fork it 
over.” 

“O mercy, mercy! John Walters, 
is that you }” 

“ Damnation!” muttered the man, 
staggering back, “so you knows me, 
then: but you shan’t peach; you 
shan’t serag me, b—t you.” 

While he spoke he again seized 
Alice, held her forcibly down with one 
hand, while with the other he deli- 
berately drew from a side pouch a 
long case-knife. In that moment of 
deadly Peril, the second ruffian, who 
had been hitherto delayed in securing 
the servant, rushed forward. He had 
heard the exclamation of Alice, he 
heard the threat of his comrade; he 
darted to the bed side, cast a hurried 
gaze upon Alice, and hurled the in- 


a 
tended murderer to the other side of 
the room, 

“ What, man, art mad ?” he growled 
between his teeth. “ Don’t you know 
her? Itis Alice ;—it is my daughter.” 

Alice had sprung up when released 
from the murderer’s knife, and now, 
with eyes strained and starting with 
horror, gazed upon the dark and evil 
face of her deliverer. 

“O God, it is—it is my father!” 
she muttered, and fell senseless. 

“ Danghter or no daughter,” said 
John Walters, “I shall not put my 
scrag in her power; recollect how 
she fritted us before, when she run 
away.” 

Darvil stood thoughtful and_per- 
plexed—and his associate approached 
doggedly with a look of such settled 
ferocity as it was impossible for even 
Darvil to contemplate without a 
shudder. 

“You say right,” muttered the 
father, after a pause; but fixing his 
strong gripe on his comrade’s shoulder, 
—“the girl must not be left here— 
the cart has a covering. We are leay- 
ing the country; I have a right to 
my daughter—she shall go with us. 
There, man, grab the thoney—it’s on 
the table; .... you’ve got the 
spoons. Now then—’ as Darvil spoke 
he seized his daughter in his arms; 
threw over her a shawl and a cloak that 
lay at hand, and was already on the 
threshold. 

“ I don’t half like it,” said Walters, 
gramblingly—* it been’t safe.” 

“ At least it is as safe as murder !” 
answered Darvil, turning round, with 
a ghastly grin. “ Make haste.” 

When Alice recovered her senses, 
the dawn was breaking slowly along 
desolate and sullen hills. She was 
lying upon rough straw—the cart was 
jolting over the ruts of a precipitous, 
lonely road,—andéby her side scowled 
the face of that dreadful father. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


« Yet he beholds her with the eyes of mind— 
He sees the form which he no more shall meet— 
She like a passionate thought is come and gone, 
While at his feet the bright rill bubbles on.” 


Ir was a little more three weeks after 
that fearful night, when the chaise of 
Maltravers stopped at the cottage door 
—the windows were shut up ; no one 
answered the repeated summons of 
the post-boy. Maltravers himself, 
alarmed and amazed, descended from 
the vehicle: he was in deep mourning. 
He went impatiently to the back en- 
trance; that also was locked; round 
to the French windows of the drawing- 
room, always hitherto half-opened, 
even in the frosty days of winter,— 
they were now closed like the rest. 
He shouted in terror, “Alice! Alice!” 
—no sweet voice answered in breath- 
less joy, no fairy step bounded forward 
in welcome. At this moment, how- 
ever, appeared the form of the gar- 
dener, coming across the Jawn. The 
tale was soon told; the house had 
been robbed—the old woman at morn: 
ing found gagged and fastened to her 
bed-post—Alice flown. A magistrate 
had been applied to,—suspicion fell 
upon the fugitive. None knew any- 
thing of her origin or name, not even 
the old woman. Maltravers had na- 
turally and sedulously ordained Alice 
to preserve that secret, and she was 
too much, in fear of being detected 


Euuiott of Sheffield. 


And a poor girl like Alice—what else 
could be expected? The magistrate 
smiled, and the constables laughed. 
After all, it was a good joke at the 
young gentleman’s expense! Per- 
haps as they had no orders from 

altravers, and they did not know 
where to find him, and thought he 
would be little inclined to prosecute, 
the search was not very rigorous. 
But two houses had been robbed the 
night before. Their owners were 
more on the alert. Suspicion fell 
upon a man of infamous character, 
John Walters; he had disappeared 
from the place. He had been last 
seen with an idle, drunken fellow, 
who was said to have known better 
days, and who at one time had been 
a skilful and well-paid mechanic, till 
his hahits of theft and drunkenness 
threw him out of employ; and he 
had been since accused of connexion 
with a gang of coineritried—and 
escaped from want of sufficient evi- 
dence against him. That man was 
Luke Darvil. His cottage was 
searched ; but he also had fied. The 
trace of cart-wheels by the gate of 
Maltravers gave a faint clue to yur- 
suit; and after an active search a! 


some days, persons answering to t} lar 
description of the suspected burgl’ , 
—with a young female in their ¢ jy) 
pany—were tracked to a small/‘ytorg 
notorious as a resort for smu, every 
by the sea-coast, But thet. croshogs 
vestige of their supposed w : 
disappeared. OBL at 


and claimed by her father, not to obey 
the injunction with scrupulous cau- 
tion. But it was known, at least, that 
she had entered the house a poor 
peasant girl; and ghat more common 
than for ladies of a certain description 
to run away from their lover, and take 
some of his property by mistake? 
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And all this was told to the stunned 
Maltravers ; the garrulity of the gar- 
dener precluded the necessity of his 
own inquiries, and the name of Darvil 
explained to him all that was dark to 
others. And Alice was suspected of 
the basest and the blackest guilt! 
Obseure, beloved, protected as she 
had been, she could not escape the 
calumny from which he had hoped 
eyerlastingly to shield her. But did 
he share that hateful thought? Mal- 
travers was too generous and too 
enlightened. 

“Dog!” said he, grinding his 
teeth, and clenching his hands, at 
the startled menial, “ dare to utter a 
syllable of suspicion against her, and 
I will trample the breath out of your 
body !” 

The old woman, who had vowed 
that for the varsal world she would 
not stay in the house after such a 
“night of shakes,” had now learned 
the news of her master’s return, and 
came hobbling up to him. She arrived 
in time to hear his menace to her 
fellow-servant. 

“ Ah, that’s right; give it him, 
your honour, bless your good heart— 
that’s what I says. Miss rob the 
house! says I—miss run away! O 
no—depend on it they have mur- 
dered her, and buried the body.” 

Maltravers gasped for breath, but 
without uttering another word he re- 
entered the chaise and drove to the 
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house of the macistrate. He found that 
functionary a worthy and intelligent 
man of the world. To him he confided 
the secret of Alice’s birth and his own. 
The magistrate concurred with him 
in believing that Alice had been dis- 
covered and removed by hez father. 
New search was made—gold waa 
lavished. Maltravers himself headed 
the search in person. But all came 
to the same result as before, save that 
by the descriptions he heard of the 
person—the dress—the tears, of the 
young female who had accompanied 
the men supposed to be Darvil and 
Walters, he was satisfied that Alice 
yet lived; he hoped she might yet 
escape and return. In that hope he 
lingered for weecks—for months, in 
the neighbourhood ; but time passed, 
and no tidings. .... He was forced 
at length to quit a neighbourhood at 
once so saddened and endeared. But 
he secured a friend in the magistrate, 
who promised to communicate with 
him if Alice returned, or her father 
was discovered. He enriched Mra. 
Jones for life, in gratitude for her 
vindication of his lost and early love : 
he promised the amplest rewards for 
the smallest clue. And with a crushed 
and desponding spirit, he obeyed at 
last the repeated and anxious sum- 
mons of the guardian to whose care, 
until his majority was attained, the 
young orphan was now intrusted. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


*¢@ure there are poets that did never dream 
Upon Parnassus."—Dannan. 


« Walk sober off, before a sprightlier age 
Come tittering on, and shove you from the stage.”"—Pors. 


*« Hence to repose your trust in me waa wise.” 


Me. Frepeniox CLEVELAND, a younger 
zon of the Harl of Byrneham, and 
therefore entitled to the style and 
distinction of ‘Honourable,’ was the 
guardian of Ernest Maltravers. He 
was now about the age of forty-threc ; 
g@ man of letters and a man of fashion, 
if the last half-obsolete expression be 
permitted to us, as being at least more 
classical and definite than any other 
which modern cuphuiam has invented 
to convey the same meaning. Highty 
edncated, and with naturel abilitics 
coasiderably above mediocrity, Mr. 
Cleveland early in life had glowed 
with the ambition of an author..... 
He had written well and gracefully— 
but his success, though respectable, 
did not satisfy his aspirations. The 
fact is, that a new school of literature 
ruled the public despite the critics— 
a school very different from that in 
which Mr. Cleveland had formed his 
animpassioned and po.ished periods. 
And as that old Earl, whoin the time 
of Charles the First was the reigning 
wit of the court, in the time of Charles 
the Second was considered too dil 
even for a butt, so every ave has its 
own literary stamp aud coinage, and 
consigns the old circulation to its 
shelves and cabinets, as neglected 
curiosities. Cleveland could not be- 
come the fashion with the public as 
an author, though the coterics cried 
him uv and the reviewers advred him 


Drvpvan's Absaiom and Achitophel. 


—and the ladies of quality and the 
amateur dilettanti bought and bound 
his volumes of careful poetry and ¢a- 
dgnced pross. But Cleveland had 
high birth and a handsome compe- 
tence—his manners were delightful, 
his conversation fluent—and his dis- 
position was as amiable as his mind 
was cultured. He became, therefore, ? 
aman greatly sourht after in society 
—both respected and beloved. If he 
had not genius, he had great good 
sense ;—he did not vex his urbane 
temper and kindly heart with walking 
after a vain shadow, and disquicting 
himself in vain. Satisfied with an 
honourable and unenvied reputation, 
he gave up the dream of that higher 
fame which he clearly saw was denied 
to his aspirations—and maintained 
his good-humour with the world, 
though in his secret soul he thought 
it was very wrong in ite literary ca- 
pricea. Cleveland never married: he 
lived partly in town, but principally 
at Temple Grove, a villa no, far from 
Richmond. Here, with an excellent 
library, beautiful grounds, and a circle 
of attached and admiring frienis, 
which comprised all the wire refined 
and intellectual members cf what is 
termed, by emphasis, Good Society — 
this accomplished and clegant person 
passed a life, perhaps, much happier 
than he would have known had his 
young visions beon fulfilled, and it 
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become his stormy fate to lead 
ro rebellious and fierce Democracy 

ters. 
e aad was indeed, if not a man 
of high and original genius, at least, 
very superor to the generality of pa 
trician authors. In retiring, himeelf, 
from frequent exercise in the arena, 
he gave up his mind with renewed 
zest to the thoughts and masterpieces 
of others. From a well-read man, he 
became a deeply-instructed one. Me- 
taphysics, and some of the material 
sciences, added new treasures to in- 
formation more light and miscella- 
neous, and contributed to impart 
weight and dignity to a mind that 
might otherwise have become some- 
what effeminate and frivolous. Mis 
aocial habits, his clear sense, and 
henevolence of judgment, made him 
also an exquisite judge of all those 
indefinable nothings or little things, 
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travers married, and enamoured of 
country pursuits, proud of his old 
hall, and sensibly enough conceiving 
that he was a greater man in his own 
broad lands than in the republican 
aristocracy of London, settled peace- 
ably at Lisle Court, Cleveland corre- 
sponded with hjm regularly, and 
visited him twice a-year. Mrs. Mal- 
travers died in giving birth*to Ernest, 
her second son. Her husband loved her 
tenderly, and was long inconsolable for 
her loss. He could not bear the sight 
of the child that had cost him so dear 
8 sacrifice. Cleveland and his sister, 
Lady Julia Danvers, were residing 
with him at the time of this melan- 
choly event; and with judicious and 
delicate kindness, Lady Julia pro- 
posed to place the unconscious of- 
fender amongst her own children for 
some months. The proposition was 
accepted, and it was two years before 


that, formed into a total, become | the infant Ernest was restored to the 
knowledge of the Great World. I) paternal mansion. During the greater 
say the Great World—for of the world | part of that time, he had gone through 
without the circle of the great, Cleve- ; all the events and revolutions of baby 
land naturally knew but little. But life, under the bachelor roof of Fre- 
of all that related to that subtle orbit derick Cleveland. The result of this 
in which gentlemen and ladies move | was, that the latter loved the child 
in elevated and ethereal order, Cleve-; like a father. Ernest's first intelligi- 
land was a profound philosopher. It ble word hailed Cleveland as “ papa;” 
was the mode with many of his ad- | and when the urchin was at length 
mirers to style him the Horace Walpole | deposited at Lisle Court, Cleveland 
Fthe day. But though in some of, talked all the nurses out of breath 

he more exteruil and superficial , with admonitions, and cautions, and 

‘omts of character they were alike, , injunctions, and promises, and threats, 

veland had considerably less clever- which might have put inany a careful 

8 and infinitely more heart. mother to the blush. This ciream- 

" The late Mr. Maltravers, a man . stance formed a new tie between Cleve- 

‘mot indeed of literary habits, but an | land and hisfriend Cleveland's 1 isits 
admirer of those who were—an ele-| were now three times a-year, instead 


gant, high-bred, hospitable ecigueur 
de province—had been one of the 
earliest of Cleveland’s friends— Cleve- 
land had been his fag at Eton—and 
he found Hal Maltravers— (Handsome 
Hal!) had become the darling of the 
clubs, when he made his own début in 
society, They were e fora 
weason or two—and when Mr, Mal- 


of twice. Nothing was done for Ur- 
nest without Cleveland's advice. Te 
was not even breeched till Cleveland 
gave his grave consent. Cleveland 
chose his rchool, and tock him to it, 
—and he spent a week of every Vaca- 
tion in Cleveland's house. The boy 
never got into a scrape, or won & 
prize, or wanted a itp, or Abs a 
D 
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book, but what Cleveland was the firs: 
to know of it. Fortunately, too, Er- 
neat manifested by times tastes which 
the graceful author thought similar 


t 
"younger son grew up, it certainly, wag 
evident that Cleveland did underst ng 
him better than his own fatherd. iq, 
and 80, a8 I have before said, on Cleve 4. 


to his own. He early developed very 
remarkable talents, and a love for 
learning—though these were accom. 
panied with a vigour of lifeand soul— 
an energy—a daring—which gave 
Cleveland some uneasiness, and which 
did not appear to him at all congenial 
with the moody shyness of an embryo 
genius, or the regular placidity of a 
precocious scholar. Meanwhile the 
relation between father and son was 
rather a singular one, Mr. Mal- 
travers had overcome his first, not 
unnatural, repugnance to the innocent 
cause of his irremediable loss. He 
was now fond and proud of his hoy—~ 
az he was of all things that belonged 
to him. He spoiled and petted him 
even more than Cleveland did. But 
he interfered very little with his 
education or pursuits. His eldest 
son, Cuthbert, did not engross all his 
heart, but occupied all his care. With 
Cuthbert he connected the heritage 
of his ancient name, and the succes- 
sion of his ancestral estates, Cuth- 
bert was not a genius, nor intended to 
be one ; he was to be an accomplished 
gentleman, and 4 great proprietor. 
The father understood Cuthbert, and 
could see clearly both his character 
and career. He had no scruple in 
managing his education, and form- 
ing his growing mind. But Ernest 
puzzled him. Mr. Maltravers was 
even a little embarrassed in the 
boy's society; he never quite over- 
came that feeling of strangeness to- 
wards him which he had experienced 
when he first received him back from 
Cleveland, and took Cleveland’s direc- 
tions about his health and so forth. 
It always seemed to him as if his 
friend shared his right to the child ; 
and he thought it a sort of presump- 
tion to scold Ernest, though he very 
often swore at Cuthbert. As the 


land the father was not displeased 
passively to shift the responsibility of 
the rearing. 

Perhaps Mr. Maltravers might not 
have been so indifferent, had Ernest's 
prospects been those of a younger son 
in general, If a profession had been 
necessary for him, Mr. Maltravers 
would have been naturally anxious to 
see him duly fitted for it. But from 

maternal relation, Ernest inherited 
n estate of about four thousand 
pounds a-year; and he was thus made 
ndependent of his father. This loos- 
med another tie between them; and 
so by degrees Mr. Maltravers learned 
to consider Ernest less as his own son, 
to be advised or rebuked, praised or 
controlled, than as a very affectionate, — 
cromising, engaging boy, who, some- 
how or other, without any trouble 
m his part, was very likely to do 
great credit to his family, and indulge 
ds eccentricities upon four thousand 
pounds a-year. The first time that 
Mr. Maltravers was seriously per- 
lexed about him was when the boy, 
it the age of sixteen, having taught 
himself German, and intoxicated his 
wild fancies with “ Wertcr,” and “The 
Robbers,” announced his desire, which 
sounded very like a demand, of going 
Gottingen, instead of to Oxford. 
Never were Mr. Maltravers’ notions 
if a proper and gentlemunlike finiah 
» education more completely and 
idely assaulted. He stammered out 
negative, and hurried to his study 
to write a long letter to Cicveland, 
who, himeelf an Oxford prize-man, 
would, he was persuaded, see the mat- 
ter in the same Jight. Cleveland an- 
swered the letter in person : listened 
in silence to all the father had to say, 
and then strolled through the park 
with the young man. The result of 
the latter conference was, that 
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Cleveland declared in favour of knows already. My dear Maltravers, 


t. 
Ena my dear Frederick,” said the 


astonished father, “I thought the boy 

was to carry off all the prizes at 
fe ra ? ” 

re carried off some, Maltravers ; 

but I don’t see what good they did 


me.” 

«0 Cleveland !” 

«] am serious.” 

«Bat it is such a very odd fancy.” 

‘Your son is a very odd young 
man.” 

“I fear he is so—I fear he is, poor 
fellow! But what will he learn at 
Gottingen ?” 

“Languages and Independence,” 
said Cleveland. 

“And the classics—the classics— 
you are such an excellent Grecian!” 

“There are great Grecians in Ger- 
many,” answered Cleveland; “and 
Ernest cannot well unlearn what he 


the boy is not like most clever young 
men. He must either go through 
action, and adventure, and excite- 
ment, in his own way, or he will be 
an idle dreamer, or an impracticable 
enthusiast all hia life. Let him alone, 
—So Cuthbert 5 gone into the 
Guards?” 

“ But he went first to Oxford.” 

“Humph! What a fine young man 
he is!” 

“ Not so tall as Ernest, but ——” 

“A handsomer face,” said Cleve- 
land. “ He is a son to be proud of in 
one way, as I hope Ernest will be in 
another. Will you show me your new 
hunter?” 


It was to the house of this gentle- 
man, 80 judiciously made his guardian, 
that the student of Gottingen now 
took his melancholy way. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


*¢ But if a little exercise you choose, 
Some zest for ease, tis not forbidden here ; 
Amid the groves you may indulge the Muse, 
Or tend the blooms and deck the vernal year.” 


Tur house of Mr. Cleveland was an 
Italian villa adapted to an English 
climate. Through an Ionic arch you 
entered a domain of some eighty or a 
hundred acres in extent, but so well 
planted and so artfully disposed, that 
you could not have supposed the un- 
seen boundaries enclosed no ampler a 
space, The road wound through the 
greenest sward, in which trees of 
venerable growth were relieved by a 
profusion of shrubs, and flowers ga 
thered into baskets intertwined with 
creepers, or blooming from classi¢ 
Vases; ‘placed with a testeful care in 
kek spbta’as -vequited the jing wp} 


Castle of Indolence. 


and harmonised well with the object 
chosen. Not an old ivy-grown pollard, 
not & modest and bending willow, but 
was brought out, as it were, into a 
peculiar feature by the art of the 
owner. Without being overloaded, 
or too minutely elaborate (the com- 
mon fault of the rich man's rillay, 
the whole place seemed one diversified 
and cultivated garden; even the ait 
almost took a different odour from 
different vegetation, with each wint 
ing of the road; and the celotirs'‘of 
the flowers and foliage varied with 
avery views vl se ad 
.‘Aplength, -wheny ome Wet alopitig 


towards a glassy Jake overhung by 
limes and chesnuts, and backed by a 
hanging wood, the house itself came 
in sight, the whole prospect seemed 
suddenly to receive its finishing and 
crowning feature. The house was 
long and low. A deep peristyle that 
supported the roof extended the whole 
length, and being raised above the 
basement, had the appearance of a 
covered terrace; broad fights of steps, 
with massive balustrades, supporting 
vases of aloes and orange-trees, led 
to the lawn ; and under the peristyle 
were ranged statues, Roman antiqui- 
ties, and rare exotics. On this side 
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yond that of art, and their subjects 
were within the reach of a collector 
of ordinary opulence. They mado a 
series of portraits—some originals, 
some copies (and the copies were often 
the best) of Cleveland's favourite 
authors. And it was characteristic of 
the man, that Pope’s worn and thought- 
ful countenance looked down from the 
central place of honour. <Appro- 
priately enough, this room Iced into 
the library, the largest room in the 
house, the only one indeed that was 
noticeable froin its size, as well as its 
embellishments, It was nearly sixty 
feet in length. The bookcases were 


the lake another terrace, very broad, crowned with bronze busts, while at 
and adorned, at Jong intervals, with | intervals, statucs, placed in open 
urns and sculpture, contrasted the' arches, backed with mirrors, gave the 
shadowy atid sloping bank beyond ;' appearance of galleries, opening from 
and commanded, through unexpected the book-lined walls, and introduced 
Openings in the trees, extensive views an jnconceivable air of classic light- 
of the distant landscape, with the ness and repose into the apartment ; | 
stately Thames winding through the, with these arches the windows harmo- 
midst. The interior of the house cor- , nised so well, opening on the peristyle, 
responded with the taste without. All and bringing into delightful view the 
the principal rooms, even those appro- sculpture, the flowers, the terraces, 
priated to sleep, were on the same and the lake without, that the actual 
floor. A small but lofty and octago- | prospects half seduced you into the 
nal hall, conducted to a suite of four belicf that they were designs by some 
rooms, Atone cxtremity was a mo- mastcr-hand of the poctical gardens 
derately sized dining-room, with a that yet crown the hills of Rome. 
eciling copied from the rich and gay; Even the colouring of the prospects 
colours of Guido’s “Hours;” and ona sunny day favoured the delusion, 
landscapes painted by Cleveland him- | owing to the decp, rich hues of the 
self, with no despicable skill, were let simple draperics, and the stained glass 
into the walls. A single piece of of which the upper panes of the win- 
sculpture, copied from the Piping dows were composed. Cleveland was 
Fann, and tinged with afleshlike glow especially fond of sculpture; he was 
by purple and orange draperies behind sensible, too, of the mighty impulse 
it, relieved, without darkening the’ which that art has received in Europe 
broad and arched window which within the last half century. He was 
formed its niche. This communicated even capable of asserting the doctrine, 
with 2 small picture room, not indeed not yet sufficiently acknowledged in 
rich with those immortal gems for this country, that Flaxman surpassed 
which princes are candidates; for Canova. He loved sculpture, too, not 
Cleveland’s fortune was but that of a! only for its own beauty, but for the 
private gentleman, though, managed beautifying and intellectual effect that 
with a discreet if liberal economy, it'it produces wherever it is admitted. 
sufficed for all his elegant desires. ' It is a great mistake, he was wont to 
But the pictures had an interest be-! say, in collectors of statues, to arrange 
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them péle-mélein one long monotonous 
gallery. The single relief, or statue, 
or bust, or simple urn, introduced 
appropriately in the smallest apart- 
ment we inhabit, charmg us infinitely 
more than those gigantic museums, 
crowded into rooms never entered but 
for show, and without a chill, uncom- 
fortable shiver. Besides, this practice 
of galleries, which the herd consider 
orthodox, places scu!pture out of the 
patronage of the public. There are 
not a dozen people who can afford 
galleries. But every moderately af- 
fluent gehtleman can afford a statue 
ora bust. The influence, too, upon a 
man’s mind and taste, created by the 
constant and habitual view of monu- 
ments of the only imperishable art 
which resorts to physical materials, is 
unspeakable. Looking upon the Greek 
marble, we become acquainted, almost 
insensibly, with the character of the 
Greek life and literature. That Aris- 
tides, that, Genius of Death, that frag- 
ment of the unrivalled Psyche, are 
worth a thousand Scaligers ! 

‘“Do you ever look at the Latin 
translation when you read Aischylus?” 
said a schoolboy once to Cleveland. 

“That is my Latin translation,” 
said Cleveland, pointing to the 
Laocoon. 

The library opencd, at the extreme 
end, to a small cabinet for curiosities 


a 


to, and named after, his several 
friends. 

Mr. Cleveland had been advised by 
a hasty line of the movements of his 
ward, and he received the young man 
with a smile of welcome, though his 
eyes were moist and his lips trembled 
—for the boy was like his father !— 
a new generation had commenced fay 
Cleveland ! 

“ Welcome, my dear Ernest,” said 
he; “I am so glad to see you, that I 
will not scold you for your mysterious 
absence. This is your room, you see 
yvur name over the door; it is a 
larger one than you used to have, for 
you are a man now; and there is your 
German sanctum adjoining—for Schil- 
ler and the meerschaum !—a bad 
habit, that, the meerschaum! but not 
worse than the Schiller perhaps! You 
see you are in the peristyle imme- 
diately. The meerschaum is good for 
flowers, I fancy, so have no scruple. 
Why, my dear boy, how pale you are! 
Be cheered—be cheered. Well, I 
must go myself, or you will infect 
me.” 

Cleveland hurried away; he thought 
of his lost friend. Ernest sank upor 

| the first chair, and buried his face in 
his hands. Cleveland’s valet cntered, 
land bustled about and unpacked the 
portmanteau, and arranged the even- 
ing dress. But Ernest did not look 


and medals, which, still in a straight | up nor speak ; the first bell sounded ; 
line, conducted to a long belvidere,' the second tolled unheard upon his 
terminating in a little circular sum- ear. He was thoroughly overcome by 
merhouse, that by a sudden wind of his emotions. The first notes of 
the lake below, hung perpendicularly Cleveland’s kind voice had touched 
over its transparent tide, and, seen | upon a soft chord, that months of 
from the distance, appeared almost | anxicty and excitement had strained 
suspended on air, so light were its to anguish, but had never woke to 
slender columns and arching dome. ! tears. His nerves were shattered—- 
Another door from the library opened those strong young nerves! He 
upon a corridor, which conducted thought of his dead father when he 
to the principal sleeping chambers; first saw Cleveland; but when he 
the nearest door was that of Cleve- | glanced round the room prepared for 
land’s private study, communicating him, and observed the care for his 
with his bed-room and dressing-closet. comfort, and the tender recollection 
The other rooms were appropriated of his most trifling peculiarities 
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everywhere visible, Alice, the watch- 
fal, the humble, the loving, the lost 
Alice, rose before him. Surprised at 
his ward's delay, Cleveland entered 
the room ; there sate Ernest still, his 
face buried in his hands. Cleveland 
drew them gently away, and Maitra- 
vers sobbed like an infant. It was 
an easy matter to bring tears to the 
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eyes of that young man: a generous 
or a tender thought, an old song, the 
simplest air of music, sufficed for 
that touch of the mother’s nature. 
But the vehement and awful passion 
which belongs to manhood when tho- 
roughly unmanned—this was the first 
time in which the relief of that stormy 
bitterness was known to him! 


CHAPTER XIV. 


* Musing full sadly in his sullen mind.”—Spenser, 


‘ There forth issued from under the altar-sm8ke 
A dreadful fiend.—Jbid. on Superstition. 


Niwe times out of ten it is over the 
Bridge of Sighs that we pass the nar- 
row gulf from Youth to Manhood. 
That interval is usually occupied by 
an ill-placed or disappointed affection. 
We recover, and we find ourselves a 
new being. The intellect has become 
hardened by the fire through which 
it has passed. The mind profits by 
the wrecks of every passion, and we 
may measure our road to wisdom by 
the sorrows we haveundergone. But 
Maltravers was yet on the bridge, and, 
for a time, both mind and body were 
prostrate and enfeebled. Cleveland 
had the sagacity to discover that the 
affections had their share inthe change 
that he grieved to witness, but he had 
also the delicacy not to force himself 
into the young man’s confidence. But 
by little and little his kindness 50 


to him in faithful and unflattered 
colours, and he long forebore conso- 
lations which he foresaw would be un- 
availing. Je felt, indeed, that Ernest 
was not aman “to betray the noon 
of manhood to a myrtle-shade ;"— 
that with so sanguiue, buoyant, and 
hardy a temperament, he would at 
length recover from a depression 
which, ifit could bequeath a warning, 
might as well not be wholly divested 
of remorse. And he also knew that 
few become either great authors or 
great men (and he fancied Lrnest 
was born to be one or the other), 
without the ficree emotions and pas- 
sionate struggles, through which the 
Wilhelm Meister of Real Life must 
work out his apprenticeship, and 
attain the Master-Rank. But at last 
he had serious misgivings about the 


completely penetrated the heart of his | health of his ward. A constant and 
ward, that Ernest one evening told | spectral gloom seemed bearing the 


him his whole tale. Asa man of the 
world, Cleveland perhaps rejoiced that, 
it was no worse, for he had feared 
some existing entanglement, perhaps, 
with a married woman. But as aman 
who waa better than the world in 
general, he sympathised with the un- 
fortunate girl whom Ernest pictured 


, young man to the grave. Itwas in vain 
that Cleveland, who secretly desired 
him to thirst fora public career, endea- 
voured to arouse his ambition—the 
boy’s spirit seemed quite broken— 
and the visit of a political character, 
the mention of a political work, drove 
hiza at opee into his solitary chamber. 
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At length his mental disease took a 
new turn. He became, of a sudden, 
most morbidly, and fanatically—I 
was about to say, religious: but that 
is not thé word ; let me call it psendo- 
religious. His strong sense and cul- 
tivated taste did not allow him to de- 
light in the raving tracts of illiterate 
fanatics—and yet out of the benign 
and simple elements of the Scripture, 
he conjured up for himself a fana- 
ticism quite as gloomy and intense. 
He lost sight of God the Father, and 
night and day dreamed only of God 
the Avenger. His vivid imagination 
was perverted to raise out of its own 
abyss phantoms of colossal terror. 
He shuddered aghast at his own 
creations, and earth and heaven alike 
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seemed black with the everlasting 
wrath. These symptoms completely 
baffled and perplexed Cleveland. He 
knew not what remedy to administer 
—and to his unspeakable grief and 
surprise he found that Ernest, in the 
true spirit of his strange bigotry, be- 
gan to regard Cleveland —the amiable, 
the benevolent Cleveland—as one no 
less out of the pale of grace than 
himself. His elegant pursui.s, his 
cheerful studies, were considered by 
the young but stern enthusiast, as 
the miserable recreations of Mammon 
and the world. There seemed every 
probability that Ernest Maltravers 
would die ip a madhouse, or, at beat, 
succeed to the delusions, without the 
cheerful intervals, of Cowper. 


CHAPTER XV. 


* Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 
¢ Restless—unfixed in principles and place."—-DRyDEN, 


«* Whoever acquires a very great number of ideas interesting to the society in 
which he lives, wall be regarded in that society as a man of abilities.” 


Ir was just when Ernest Maltravers was 
so bad, that he could not be worse, that 
a young man visited Temple Grove. 
The name of this young man was Juum- 
ley Ferrers, his age about twenty-six, 
his fortune about eight hundred a-year 
—he followed no profession. Lumley 
Ferrers had not what is usually called 
genius; that is, he had no enthusiasm; 
and if the word talent be properly inter- 
preted as meaning the talent of doing 
something better than others, Ferrers 
had not much to boast of on that score. 
He had no talent for writing, nor for 
music, nor painting, nor the ordinary 
round of accomplishments ; neither 
at present had he displayed much of 
the hard and useful talent for action 
and business, But Ferrers had what 
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is often better than either genius or 
talent ; he had a powerful and most 
acute mind. He had, morcover, great 
animation of manner, high physical 
spirits, a witty, odd, racy vein of 
conversation, determined assurance, 
and profound confidence in his own 
resources. He was fond of schemes, 
stratagems, and plots—they amused 
and excited him—his power of sar- 
casm, and of argument, 00, whe 
great, and he usually obtained an 
astonishing influence over those with 
whom he was brought in contact. His 
high spirits and a most happy frank- 
ness of bearing carried off and dis- 
guised his leading vices of character 
which were callousness to whatever 
was affectionate, and insensibility to 
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: tricjans or 
whatever was moral. Though less ee ager pat ran le 
learned than Maltravers, he was = baionk It was 
the whole a very instructed man. He Ferrers. ne ee 
-epurai iti tine aad pare ae seh ‘heard; along the corsa 
pe : See nr ads aside ridor without, all that indefinabic 
never to be forgotten (for his memory | =e st pain aes 
was like a vice), a aie ark hs laugh _, then a sharp, clear, vigorous 
arineng ha ir incan i & e with | voice ‘tliat ran through his cars like 
added a general prslaaath ne a S daecee Macca ia diately 
whatever is most general y acknow- we . al the waco of indian 
ons eo ee dmired ‘sullenness. He walked out on the 
sone eprint Meese i k the | terrace of the portico, to avoid the 
raat ai sragprierite seaicet | repetition of the disturbance : and 
nag Paar earn eer d , once more settled back into his broken 
trifles, he made them interesting ary, d hypochondriacal reyeries : — 
novel by his mode of Nata a ; ait uP aad lta Ge ala 
Oe pe ‘i f social eriatyle which occupied the more 
mele pee to the The wing of the house, with 78 

ait | i downcast, his 
utmost with the least degree of trouble | arms folded, eee es pee 
to himself. Lumley Ferrers was thus , brows knit, and all the g 
: hat countenance, which formerly 
exactly one of those men whom every- | . : Tac bela Weld ae 
body calls exceedingly clever, and yet | loo : Hf, Tachi wea Heasat 
it would puzzle one to say in what he | the aA ae vil thonght at ia 
was so clever. It was, indeed, that eat th He h the Valley of the 
nameless power which belongs to sae mg ae she was aware of 
ability, and which makes one man | Shadow. a eee eiian. ke 
superior, on the whole, to another, | sii ioreelsiratr enéouniaced’ “He 
rentiahe"Tiok ti ibe ae nt bo hen 
remark aoe. : i entlemanlike 
says somewhere, that, in reading the man, eee een : Seva Laninice: 
life of the greatest genius, we always arn Maltravers, I think,” said 
find that he agg Sars pes cgi the stranger, and Ernest recognised 
men superior to aorue. : disturbed him : 
never attained to general distinction. | nie ae : a aa now introduce 
To the class of these mystical ecm pine for I find Cleveland means 
men, Lumley Ferrers might have be- | ae oe Sie Me ie mlcy Fer- 
longed ; for though an ordinary ae us Ma Rene Wallavcrs There 
nalist would have beaten him in t : , Ters, I nine thie elder.ceo 1 disnl. offer 
arts of composition, few mae 0 aes nid and grin propelly? People 
genius, however, minent,, cou the | cr s grin when they make a new 
cd aparece rosie au ! cantaeel Well, that’s settled. 
ready grasp and plastic vigour : | Which way are you walking !” 
natural intellect. It only remains to NG cel eG Wea 
be said of this singular young cent 3; be om ely eas wad cigeee 
woe ee a | ae out of England. He now drew 
developed, that he had sean Too himself up in displeased sstonish- 
Ne ae ce an ee 

ntent with a ‘ea . 

sit Sai: que ioiers or scholars, gripe of Ferrers, and, saying, very 
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coldiy, “Excuse me, sir, 1 am busy,”! at Maltravers, with a good-humoured 


stalked back to his chamber. He 
threw himeelf into his chair, and was 
presently forgetful of his late annoy- 
ance, when, to his inexpressible amaze- 
ment and wrath, he heard again the 
sharp, clear voice close at his elbow. 

Ferrers had followed him through 
the French casements into the room. 
«You are busy, you say, my dear 
fcllow. I want to write some letters: 
we sha’n’t interrupt cach other—doh’t 
disturb yourself:” and Ferrers seated 
himself at the writing-table, dipped a 
pen into the ink, arranged blotting- 
beok and paper before him in due 
order, and was soon employed in 
covering page after page with the 
most rapid and hierog!yphical scrawl 
that ever engrossed a mistress, or 
perplexed a dun. 

“The presuming puppy!” growled 
«Maltravers, half audibly, but effec- 
tually roused from himself; and, ex- 
amining with some curiosity so cool 
an intruder, he was forced to own that 
the countenance of Ferrcrs was not 
that of a puppy. 

A forehead compact and solid as a 
block of granite, overhung small, 
bright, intelligent eyes of a light 
hazel; the features were handsome, 
yet rather too sharp and fox-like; 
the complexion, though not highly 
coloured, was of that hardy, healthy 
hue which gencrally betokens a robust 
constitution and high animal spirits ; 
the jaw was massive, and, to a phy- 
siognomist, betokened firmness and 
strength of character; but the lips, 
full and large, were those of a sen- 
sualist, and their restless play and 
habitual half-smile spoke of gaiety 
and humour, though when in repose 
there was in them something furtive 
and sinister. 

Maltravers looked at him in grave 
silence; but when Ferrers, concluding 
his fourth letter before another man 
would have got through hie first paze, 
threw down the pen, and looked full 


but penetrating stare, there was some- 
thing so whimsical in the intruder’s 
expression of face, and indeed in the 
whole scene, that Maltravers bit his 
lip to restrain a smile, the first he 
had known for weeks. 

“TI see you read, Maltravers,” said 
Ferrers, carelessly turning over the 
volumes on the table. “All very 
right: we should begin life with 
books; they multiply the sources of 
employment; so does capital ;—but 
capital is of no use, unless we live on 
the interest,—books are waste-paper, 
unless we spend in action the wisdom 
we get from thought. Action, Mal- 
travers, action ; that is the life for us. 
At our age we have passion, fancy, 
sentiment; we can’t read them away, 
nor scribble them away ;—we must 
live upon them generously, but eco- 
nomically.” 

Maltravers was struck ; the intruder 
was not the empty bore he had chosen 
to fancy him. He roused himself 
languidly to reply. “ Life, Mr. Fer- 
rers is 

“Stop, mon cher, stop; don't call 
me Mister; we are to be friends; I 
hate delaying that which must be, 
even by a superfluous dissyllable ; you 
are Maltravers, I am Ferrers. But 
you were going to talk about life. 
Suppose we live a little while, instead 
of talking about it. It wants an hour 
to dinner: let us stroll into the 
grounds; [ want to get an appetite; 
—besides, I like nature, when there 
are no Swiss mountains to climb be- 
fore one can arrive at a prospect. 
Allons !” 

“Excuse,” again began Maltravers, 
half interested, half annoyed. 

“Tl be shot if I do. Come.” 

Ferrers gave Maltravers his hat, 
wound his arm into that of his new 
acquaintance, and they were on the 
broad terrace by the lake before 
Ernest was aware of it. 

How animated. how eecertrie, how 
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easy, was Ferrers’ talk (for talk it 
waa, rather than conversation, since 
-he had the ball to himself); books, 
and men, and things; he tossed them 
about, and played with them like 
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shuttlecocks ; and then his egotistical 
narrative of half a hundred adven- 
tures, in which he had been the hero, 
told so, that you laughed aé him and 
laughed with him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


* Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 


Comes dancing from the e: 


Hirnerto Ernest had never met with 
any mind that had exercised a strong 
influence over his own. At home, at 
school, at Gottingen, everywhere, he 
had been the brilliant and wayward 
leader of others, persuading or com- 
manding wiser and older heads than 
hisown: even Clevelandalways yielded 
to him, though not aware of it. In 
Zact, it seldom happens that we are 
very, strongly influenced by those 
much older than ourselves. It is the 
Senior, of from two to ten years, that 
amost seduces and enthrals us. He has 
tie same pursuits —views, objects, 
qiieasures, but more art and experi- 
4nce in them all. He goes with us in 
the path we are ordained to tread, but 
from which the elder generation de- 

to warn us off. There is very 
bittie influence where there is not 
ilyreat sympathy. It was now an epoch 


in the intellectual life of Maltravers. : 
dig met for the first time with a mind | 
that eontrolied his own. Perhaps the | 
gysical state of his nerves made him ' 


dens able to cope with the half-bullying, 
but thoroughly good-humoured im- 
{yeriousniess of Ferrers, Every day 
thie stranger became more and more 
potential with Maltravers. Ferrers, 
hehie-was an nutter egotist, never asked 
Sask: new: friend to give him his con- 
fidence ; he never cared three straws 
aint Other people's seerets, unless 
meéfai: ta:some purpose of his own. 
-Batt betdlked wigh edimuch zest bout 
crilipmeléi-ahonti wouien ‘and plossym, 
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and the gay, stirring life of cities, 
that the young spirit of Maltravers 
was roused from its dark lethargy 
without an effort of its own. The 
gloomy phantoms vanished p'radually 
—his sense broke from its cloud—he 
felt once more that God had given 
the sun to light the day, and even in 
the midst of darkness had called up 
the host of stars. 

Perhaps no other person could have 
succeeded so speedily in curing Mal- 
travers of his discased enthusiasm : a 
crude or sarcastic unbeliever he would 
not have listened to; a moderate and 
enlightened divine he would have dis- 
regarded, as a worldly and cunning 
adjuster of laws celestial with customs 
earthly. But Lumley Ferrers, who, 
when he argued, never admitted a 
sentiment or a simile in reply, who 
wielded his plain iron logic like a 
hammer, which, though its metal 
seemed duil, kindled the ethereal 
spark with every stroke — Lumley 
Ferrers was just the man to resiat the 
imagination, and convince the reason, 
of Maltravers; and the moment the 
matter camc to argument the cure 
was soon completed ; for, however we 
may darken and puzzle ourselves with 
fancies and visions, and the ingenuities 
of fanatical mysticism, mo man cau 
mathematically or syllogistically com 
tend that the ‘world which a Ged 
made, and a Saviour visited, wes aber 
signed te be damned tii az! ir qn i vb 
+ And. ExmestsMalaravers onsinight 
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uoftly stole to his room and opened 
the New Testament, and read its 
heavenly moralities with purged eyes; 
and when he had done, he fell upon 
his knees, and prayed the Almighty 
to pardon the ungrateful heart that, 
worse than the Atheist’s, had con- 
fessed His existence, but denied His 
goodness. His sleep was swect and 
his dreams were cheerful. Did he 
rise to find that the penitence which 
had shaken his reason would hence- 
forth suffice to save his life from all 
[ferror' Alas! remorse overstrained 
has too often re-actions as dangerous ; 
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and homely Luthersayswell, that “the 
Mind, like the drunken peasant on 
horseback, when propped on the one 
side, nods and falls on the other.”"— 
All that can be said is, that there are 
certain crises in life which leave us 
long weaker; from which the system 
recovers with frequent revulsion and 
weary relapse,—but from which, look- 
ing back, after years have passed on, 
we date the foundation of strength or 
the cure of disease.—It is not to mean 
souls that creavion is darkened by a 
fear of the anger of Heaven. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“There are times when we are diverted out of errors, but could not be 
preached out of them.—There are practitioners who can cure us of one disorder, 
though, in ordinary cases, they be but poor physicians—nay, dangerous quacks.” 


Luurtgy Ferrers had one rule in life; 
and it was this—to make all things, 
and all persons, subservient to him- 
self. And Ferrers now intended to 
go abroad for some years. He wanted 
& companion, for he disliked solitude: 
besides, a companion shared the ex- 
penises; and a man of eight hundred 
a-year, who desires all the luxuries of 
life, does not despise a partner in the 
taxes to be paid for them. Ferrers, 
at this period, rather liked Ernest 
than not : it was convenient to choose 
friends from those richer than him- 
gelf, and he resolved, when he first 
came to Temple Grove, that Ernest 
should be his travelling companion. 
chis resolution formed, it was very 
easy to execute it. 

Maltravers was now warmly at- 
tached to his new friend, and eager 
for change. Cleveland was sorry to 
part with him; but he dreaded a 
relapse, if the young man were again 
left upon hia hands, Accordingly the 
guardian's consent was obtained, a 
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travelling-carriage was bought, and 
fitted up with every imaginable im- 
perial and maille. A Swiss (half valet 
and half courier) was engaged; one 
thousand a-year was allowed to Mal- 
travers;—and one soft and lovely 
morning, towards the close of October, 
Ferrers and Maltravers found them- 
selves midway on the road to Dover. 

“ How glad I am to get out of Enge 
land,” said Ferrers: “it is a famous 
country for the rich; but here eight 
hundred a-year, without a profession, 
save that of pleasure, goes upon pepper 
and salt: it isa luxurious competence 
abroad.” 

“J think I have heard Cleveland 
say that you will be rich some day or 
other.” 

“QO yes; I have what are called 
expectations! You must know that 
T have a kind of settlement on two 
stools, the Well-born and the Wealthy; 
but between two stocls—you recollect 
the proverb! The present Lord Saz- 
ingham, once plain Frank Lasoellea, 
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and my father, Mr. Ferrers, were first ton is angry if I see the Saxinghams 
cousins. Two or three relations good- —and the Saxinghams—my Lord, at 
naturedly died, and Frank Lascelles least—is by no means 80 sure that I 
became an earl; the lands did not go shall be Templeton’s heir as not to 


with the coronet; he was poor, and 
married an heiress. The lady died ; 
her estate was settled on wher only 
child, the handsomest little girl you 
ever saw. Pretty Florence, I often 
wish I could look up to you! Her 
fortune will be nearly all at her own 
disposal too when she comes of age: 
now she’s in the nursery, ‘ eating 
pread and honey.’ My father, less 
lucky and less wise than his cousin, 
thought fit to marry a Miss Templeton 
—a nobody. The Saxingham branch 
of the family politely dropped the 
acquaintance. Now my mother had 
a brother, a clever, plodding fellow, 
in what is called ‘business:’ he be- 
came rich and richer ; but my father 


feel a doubt lest 1 should some day or 
other sponge upon his lordship for a 
place. Lord Saxingham is in the 
administration, you know. Somehow 
or other, I have an equivocal amphi- 
bious kind of place in London society, 
which I don’t like: on one side I am 
a patrician connexion, whom the par- 
venu branches always incline lovingly 
to-—and on the other side I am a 
half-dependent cadet, whom the noble 
relations look civilly shy at. Some 
day, when I grow tired of travel and 
idleness, I shall come back and wrestle 
with these little difficulties, conciliate 
my methodistical uncle, and grapple 
with my noble cousin. But now lam 
fit for something better than getting 


and mother died, and were never the ; on in the world. Dry chips, not green 
better for it. And I came of age, and | wood, are the things for making a 
worth (I like that expression) not a blaze! Tow slow this fellow drives! 
farthing more or less than this often- Holla, you sir! get on! mind, twelve 
quoted eight hundred pounds a-year. miles to the hour! you shall have 
My rich uncle is married, but has no ' sixpencea mile! Give me your purse, 
children. I am, therefore, heir-pre-, Maltravers; I may as well be cashier, 
sumptive,—but he isasaint, and close, being the elder and the wiser man ; 
though ostentatious. The quarrel we can scttle accounts at the end of 
between uncle Templeton and the the journey. By Jove, what a pretty 
Saxinghams still continues. Temple-| girl !” 


BOOK II. 


Orynrav Stppa ris kvOos xn wodrviparoy HAns, 
Kotihoy exwy Ouudyv, woAr’ aréAcaTa voel. 
Simonrpes, tn Vil. Heme 


%¢ He, of wido-blooming youth's fuir ower posscst, 
Owns the vain thouchts—the heart that cannot reese” 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Jl y cut certainement quelque chose de singulier dans mes sentimens pour 


eetto charmante femme.” *—RovusseAu, 


Ir was a brilliant ball at the Palazzo 
of the Austrian embassy at Naples: 
and a crowd of those loungers, whether 
young or old, who attach themselves 


to the reigning beauty, was gathered 
Gene- 
rally speaking, there is more caprice 
than taste in the election of a beauty 
Nothing dis- 
appoints a stranger more than to sce 
for the first time the woman to whom 


round Madame de Ventadour. 
to the Idalian throne. 


the world has given the golden apple. 
Yet he usually falls at last into the 
popular idolatry, and passes with in- 
conceivable rapidity from indignant 
Scepticism into superstitious venera- 
tion. In fact, a thousand things 
besides mere symmetry of feature go 
to make up the Cytherea of the hour 


.-. tact in society——the charm of 


manner—a nameless and piquant 
brilliancy, Where the world find the 
Graces they proclaim the Venus. Few 
persons attain pre-eminent celebrity 
for anything, without some adven- 
Litious and extraneous circumstances 
which have nothing to do with the 
thing celebrated. Some qualities or 





® There certainly was comething singular 
iu ny sentiments for this charming woman. 
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some circumstancesthrowa mysterious 
or personal charm about them. 
“Ts Mr. So-and-So really such a 
genius ?”—“ Is Mrs. Such-a-One really 
such a beauty?” you ask incredu- 
lously. “Oh, yes,” is the answer. 
“ Do you know all about him or her? 
Such a thing is said, or such a thing 
has happened.” The idol is interesting 
in itself, and therefore its leading and 
popular attribute is worshipped. 

Now Madame de Ventadour was at 
this time the beauty of Naples; and 
though fifty women in the room were 
handsomer, no one would have dared 
to say so. Even the women confessed 
her pre-eminence—for she was the 
most perfect dresser that even France 
could exhibit. And to no pretensiong 
do ladies ever concede with so little 
demur, as those which depend upon 
that feminine art which all study, and 
in which few excel. Women never 
allow beauty in a face that has an odd- 
looking bonnet above it, nor will they 
readily allow any one to be ugly whose 
caps are unexceptionable. Madame 
de Ventadour had also the magic that 
results from intuitive high breeding, 
polished by habit to the utmost. She 
looked and moved the grande dame, 
x 4 
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as if Nature had been employed b: 
Rank to make her so. She was 
descended from one of the most illus- 
trious houses of France; had married 
at sixtecn a man of equal birth, but 
old, dull, and pompous—a caricature 
rather than a portrait of that great 
French noblesse, now almost if not 
wholly extinct. But her virtae was 
without a blemish—some said from 
pride, some said from coldness, Her 
wit was keen and court-like—lively, 
yet subdued; for her French high 
breeding was very different from the 
lethargicand taciturnimperturbability 
of the English. All silent people can 
seem conventionally elegant. A groom 
married a rich lady; he dreaded the 
ridicule of the guests whom his new 
rank assembled at his table —an 
Oxford clergyman gave him this piece 
of advice, “ Wear a black coat and 
hold your tongue!” The groom took 
the hint, and is always considered one 
of the most gentlemanlike fellows 
im the county. Conversation is the 
touchstone of the true delicacy and 
subtie grace which make the ideal of 
the moral mannerism of a court. And 
there sate Madame de Ventadour, a 
little apart from the dancers, with the 
silent English dandy Lord Taunton, 
exquisitely dressed and superbly tall, 
belt upright behind her chair; and 
the sentimental German Baron Von 
Schomberg, covered with orders, 
whiskered and wigged to the last hair 


of perfection, sighing at her left hand; | 


and the Fronch minister, shrewd, 
bland, and eloquent, in the chair at 
her right; and round on all sides 
pressed, and bowed, and compli- 
mented, a crowd of diplomatic secre- 
taries and Italian princes whose bank 
is at the gaming-table, whose estates 
are in their galleries, and who sell a 
picture, as English gentlemen cut 
down a wood, whenever the cards 
grow gloomy. The charming de Ven- 
tadour! she had attraction for them 
all} smiles for the silent, badinage for 
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‘the gay, politics for the Frenchman, 
poetry for the German—the eloquence 
of loveliness for all! She was looking 
her best—the slightest possible tinge 
of rouge gave a glow to her transparent 
complexion, and lighted up those 
large dark sparkling eyes, (with a 
latent softness beneath the sparkle,) 
seldom seen but in the French—and 
widely distinct from the unintellectual 
languish of the Spaniard, or the full 
nd majestic fierceness of the Italian 
gaze. Her dress of black velvet, and 
graceful hat with its prinecly plume, 
‘ontrasted the alabaster whiteness of 
her arms and neck. And what with 
she eyes, the skin, the rich colouring 
ff the complexion, the rosy lips, and 
he small ivory tecth, no one would 
iave had the cold hypercriticism to 
»bserve that the chin was too pointed, 
he mouth too wide, and the nose, 80 
beautiful in the front facc, was far 
rom perfect in the profile. 

“Pray was Madame in the Strada 
Nuova to-day?” asked the German, 
with as much sweetness in his voice 
as if he had been vowing eternal 
love. 

‘What else have we to do with our 
mornings, we women?” replied Ma- 
dame de Ventadour. ‘Our life is a 
lounge from the cradle to the grave; 
and our afternoons are but the type 
if our career. A promenade and a 
‘rowd,—voila tout / We never sce the 
world except in an open carriage.” 
| “Tt is the pleasantest way of seeing 
it,” said the Frenchman, drily. 

“T doubt it; the worst fatigue is 
that which comes without cxercise.” 

“Will you do me the honour to 
waltz!” said the tall English lord, who 
had a vague idea that Madame de 
Ventadour meant she would rather 
dance than sit still, The Frenchman 
smiled. 

“Lord Taunton enforces your own 
philosophy,” said the minister. 

Lord Tsunton smiled because every 
one else amiled ; and, besides. he had 
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beautiful teeth ; but he looked anxious men, and Besuty-men are sometimes 
for an answer. jealous.) 

“Not to-night,—I seldom dance. “ Handsome! I did not sey that,” 
Who is that very pretty woman ?!— replied Madame deVentadour, amiling; 
What lovely complexions the English “it is rather a fine head than a hand, 
have! And who,” continued Madame some face. Is he clever, I wonder ?— 
de Ventadour, without waiting for an but all you English, milord, are well 
answer to the first question, “who is educated.” 
that gentleman,—the young one I “ Y¢s, profound—profound : we are 
mean,—leaning against the door?” profound, not superficial,” replied 

‘ What, with the dark moustache?” | Lord ‘'aunton, drawing down his 
said Lord Taunton,—* he is a cousin | wristbands. 
of mince.” “Will Madame de Ventadour allow 

“Oh no; not Colonel Bellficld; I me to present to her one of my country- 
know him—how amusing he is!—j men?” said the English minister, 
no; the gentleman I mean wears no approaching—“ Mr. Maltravers.” 
moustache.” Madame de Ventadour half smiled 

“Oh, the tall Englishman with and half llushed, as she looked up, 
the bright eyes and high forehead,” | and taw bent admiringly upon her 
maid the French minister. “ He, the proud and earnest countenance 
ia just arrived—from the Dast, I' she had remarked. 
believe.” The introduction was made—a few 

“It is a striking countenance,” said | monosyllables exchanged. The French 
Madame de Ventadour; “there is diplomatist rose and walked away with 
something chivalrous in the turn of the English one. Maltravers suc 
the head. Without doubt, Lord Taun-' ceeded to the vacant chair. 
ton, he is ‘noble.’” | €JIave you been leng abroad?” 

“He is what you call ‘noble,” asked Madame de Ventadour. 
replied Lord Taunton—“ that is, what ‘‘ Only four years; yet long enough 
we call a ‘gentleman,’—his name ix to ask whether I should not be most 
Maltravers — Mr, Maltravera. Ile abroad in England.” 
lately came of age; and has, I believe, | “You huve been in the East—TI 
rather a good property.” jenvy you. and Greece, and Egypt, 

“ Monsicur Maltravers: only Mon-;—all the associations! You have 
sieur!” repeated Madame de Venta- travelled back into the Past; you 
dour. have escaped, a3 Madame D’Epinay 

“ Why,” said the French minister, wished, out of civilisation and into 
“you understand that the English romance.” 
gentuhomme does not requirea De or ‘“ Yct Madame D’Epinay passed her 
& title to distinguish him from the own life in making pretty romances 
Roturier.” out of a very agreeable civilisation,” 

‘“‘Y know that; but he has an air said Maltravera, smiling. 
above a simple gentilhomme. There! ‘You know her memoirs, then,” 
is something great in hislook; but it said Madame de Ventadour, slightly 
is not, J must own, the conventional ; colouring. “ In the current of a more 
greatness of rank ; perhaps he would | exciting litcrature, few have had time 
have looked the same had he been. for the second-rate writings of a past 
born a peasant.” century.’ 

‘You don’t think him handsome!”| “Are not those second-rate per 
said Lord Taunton, almost angrily, ) formances often the most charming,” 
(for be was one of the Beauty: | said Maltravers, “when the mediocrity 
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of the intellect seems almost as if it © Maltravers rose and bowed to a 
were the effect of a touching, though little thin man, most elaborately 
too feeble, delicacy of sentiment? dressed, with an immense pair of 
Madame D'Epinay’s memoirs are of spectacles upon a long sharp nose. 
éhis character. She wasnotavirtuous “Charmed to make your acquaint- 
woman—but she felt virtue and loved ance, sir!” said Monsieur de Venta- 
it; she was not a woman of genius— dour. “ Have you been long in 
but she was tremblingly alive to all Naples?.... Beautiful weather— 
the influences of genius. Some people won’t last long—hein, hein, I’ve my 
seem born with the temperament and suspicions! No news as to your 
the tastes of genius, without its parliament—be dissolved soon! Bad 
creative power; they have its nervous opera in London this year ;—hein, 
system, but something is wanting in | hein—I’ve my suspicions.” 
the intellectual. They feel acutcly,; This rapid monologue was delivered 
yet express tamely. These persons with appropriate gesture. Each new 
always have in their character an sentence Mons. de Ventadour began 
unspeakable kind of pathos—a court ‘with a sort of bow, and when it 
civilisation produces many of them— | dropped in the almost invariable con- 
and the French memoirs of the last clusion affirmative of his shrewdness 
century are particularly fraught with ‘and incredulity, he made a mystical 
suchexamples. This is interesting— sign with his forefinger by passing it 
the struggle of sensitive minds against ' upward in a parallel line with his 
the lethargy of a society, dull yet' nose, which at the same time per- 
brilliant, that glares them, as it were, ' formed its own part in the ceremony 
to sleep. It comes home to us! for,” | by three convulsive twitches, that 
added Maltravers, with a slight seemed to shake the bridge to its 
change of voice, “how many of us | base. 
fancy we see our own image in the; Maltravers looked with mute sur- 
mirror !” prise upon the connubial partner of 
And where was the German Baron? the graceful creature by his side, and 
-——flirting at the other end of the Mons. de Ventadour, who had said as 
room. And the English lord?— | much as he thought necessary, wound 
dropping monosyllables to dandies by up his eloquence by expressing the 
the door-way. And the minor satel-: rapture it would give him to see 
lites dancing, whispering, making | Mons. Maltravers at his hotel. Then, 
love, or sipping lemonade. And Ma- | turning to his wife, he began asauring 
dame de Ventadour was alone with ' her of the lateness of the hour, and 
the young stranger in a crowd of eight |the expediency of departure. Mal- 
hundred persons; and their lips spoke travers glided away, and as he re- 
of sentiment, and their eyes involun- gained the door was seized by our uld 
tarily applied it ! friend, Lumley Ferrers. ‘‘ Come, my 
While they were thus conversing, dear fellow,” said the latter; “I have 
Maltravers was suddenly startled by heen waiting for you this half hour. 
hearing close behind him, a sharp, Allons. But, perhaps, as I am dying 
significant voice, saying in French, to go to bed, you have made up your 
“Hein, hein! I’ve my suspicions— mind to stay supper. Some people 
I’ve my suspicions.” ‘ have no regard for other people's 
Madame de Ventadour looked round feelings.” 
with a smile. “It is only my hus- ‘No, Ferrers, I’m at your service ;” 
band,” ssid she, quietly; “let me and the young man descended the 
introduce him to you.” stairs and passed along the Chiaja 
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towards their hotel. As they gained 
the broad and open space on which it 
gtood, with the lovely sea before them, 
sleeping in the arms of the curving 
shore, Maltravers, who had hitherto 
listened in silence to the volubility of 
his companion, paused abruptly. 

“Took at that sea, Ferrers..... 
What a scene !—what delicious air! 
TIow soft this moonlight! Can you 
not fancy the old Greek adventurers, 
when they first colonised this divinc 
Parthenope—the darling of the occan 
—gazing along those waves, and pin- 
ing no more for Greece ?” 

“T cannot fancy anything of the 
sort,” said Ferrers. .... “And, depend 
upon it, the said gentlemen, at this 
hour of the night, unless they were on 
somo piratical excursion—for they 
were cursed ruffians, those old Greek 
colonists—were fast aslecp in their 
beds.” 

“Did you 
Ferrers?” 

“To be sure; all clever men have 
written poetry once in their lives— 
small-pox and poctry—they are our 
two juvenile discases.” 

“ And did you ever feel poetry ?” 

“Feel it!” 

“Yes; if you put the moon into 
your verses, did you first feel it shining 
into your heart ?” 

“My dear Maltravers, if I put the 
moon into my verses, in all proba- 
bility it was to rhyme to noon. ‘The 
night was at her noon ’—is a capital 
ending for the first hexameter—and 
the moon is booked for the next 
stage. Come in.” 

“No, I shall stay out.” 

* Don’t be nonsensical.” 

“By moonlight there is no nonsense 
like common sense.” 

“What we, who have climbed the 


ever write poetry, 
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Pyramids, and sailed up the Nile, and 
seen magic at Cairo, and been nearly 
murdered, bagged, and Bosphorized 
at Constantinople, is it for us, who 
have gone through so many adven- 
tures, looked on 80 many scenes, and 
crowded into four years events that 
would have satisfied the appetite of a 
cormorant in romance, if it had lived 
to the age of a phoenix ;—is it for ug 
to be doing the pretty and sighing to 
the moon, like a black-haired appren-: 
tice without a neckcloth, on board ot 
the Margate hoy? Nonsense, I say— 
we have lived too mu¢h not to have 
lived away. urgreen. sickness of a0a- 
timent.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Ferrers,” 
said Maltravers, smiling. “ But 1 can 
still enjoy a beautiful night.” 

“ Oh, if you like flies in your soup, 
as the man said to his guest, when he 
carefully replaced those entomological 
blackamoors in the tureen, after help- 
ing himself—If you like flies in your 
soup, well and good—buona notte.” 

Ferrers certainly was right in his 
theory, that when we have known 
real adventures we grow less morbidly 
sentimental. Life is a sleep in which 
we dream most at the commence- 
ment and the close—the middle part 
absorbs us too much for dreams. But 
still, as Maltravers said, we can enjoy 
a fine night, especially on the shores 
of Naples. 

Maltravers paced musingly to and 
fro for some time. Tis heart was 
softenecd—old rhymes rang in his ear 
—old memories passed through his 
brain. But the sweet dark eyes of 
Madume de Ventadour shone forth 
through every shadow of the past. 
Delicious intoxication —the draught 
of the rose-coloured phial—which is 
fancy, but seems love ! 
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CHAPTER IL 


“ Then “gan the Palmer thus—‘ Most wretched man 
That to affections dost the bridle lend : 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
Bat soon, through suffrance, growe to fearfull end ; 
While they are weak, betimes with them contend.’ ” 


Matrravers went frequently to the 
house of Madame de Ventadour—it 
was open twice a-week to the world, 
and thrice a-week to friends. Mal- 
travers was soon of the latter cluss. 
Madame de Ventadour bad been in 
England in her childhood, for her; 
parents had been émigrés. She spoke 


Srenser. 


in his life whether he was handsome 
or not; and, like most men who have 
a knowledge of the gentler sex, he 
knew that beauty had little to do 
with engaging the love of women. 


PThe air, the manner, the tone, thé 


conversation, the something that in- 
terests, and the something to be proud 


English well and fluently, and this of, these are the attributes of the man 
pleased Maltravers; for though the made to be loved. And the Beauty- 


French language was sufficiently fami 
liar to him, he was like most who are 
more vain of the mind than the per- 
son, and proudly averse to hazarding 
his best thoughts in the domino of a 
foreign language. We don't care how 
faulty the accent, or how incorrect the 
idiom, in which we talk nothings ; but 
if we utter any of the poetry within 
us, we shudder at the risk of the most 
trifting solecism. 

This was especially the case with 
Maltravers; for besides being now 
somewhat ripened from his careless 
poyhood into a proud and fastidious 
man, he hed a natural love for the 
Becoming. This leve was unconsci- 
ously visible in trifics: it is the na- 
tural parent of Good Taste. And it 
was indeed an inborn good taste which 
redeemed Ernest's natural carelessness 
in those personal matters, in which 
young men usually take a pride. An 
habitual and soldier-like neatn ess, and 
a love of order and symmetry, stood 
with him in the stead of elaborate 
attention to equipage and dress. 

Maltravers had not thought twice 


man is, nine times out of ten, little 
more than the oracle of his aunts, and 
the “sitcha love” of the housemaids ! 

To return from this digression, 
Maltravers was glad that he could 
talk in his own language to Madame 
de Ventadour; and the conversation 
between them generally began in 
French, and glided away into English. 
Madame de Ventadour was eloquent, 
and so was Maltravers; yet a more 
complete contrast in their mental 
views and conversations! peculiarities 
can scarcely be conceived. Madame 
de Ventadour viewed everything as a 
woman of the world; she was bril- 
liant, thoughtful, and not without 
delicacy and tenderness of sentiment ; 
till all was cast in a worldly mould. 
She had been formed by the influ- 
ences of socicty, and her mind be- 
trayed its education. At onve witty 
and melancholy, (no uncommon 
union,) she was a disciple of the sad 
but caustic philosophy produced by 
Satiety. In the life she led, neither 
her heart nor her head was engaged ; 
the facultics of both were irritated, 

1a 
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not satisfied er employed. She felt less, has an inexpressible charm when 
somewhat too sensitively the hollow- it is applied to the places where the 
ness of the great world, and hada Dead lived. We care nothing about 
low opinion of Human Nature. In the ancients on Highgate Hill—~but 
fact, she was 8 woman of the French st Baie, Pompeii, ‘by the Virgilian 
Memoirs,—one of those charming and Hades, the ancients are society with 
epirituelles Aspasias of the Boudeir which ‘we thirst to be familiar. To 
who interest us by their subtlety, the animated and curious French- 
tact, and grace, their exquisite tone woman what a cicerone was Ernest 
of refinement, and are redeemed from Maltravers! How eagerly she listened 
the superficial and frivolous, partly to accounts of a life more elegant than 
by a consummate knowledge of the that of Paris !—of a civilisation which 
social system in which they move, and the world never can know again! So 
partly by a half-concealed and touch- much the better ;—for it was rotten 
ing discontent of the trifles on which at the core, though most brilliant in 
their talents and affections are wasted. the complexion. Those cold names 
These are the women who, after a and wunsubstantial shadows which 
youth of falee pleasure, often end by Madame de Ventadour had heen ae- 
an old age of fulse devotion. They customed to yawn over in skeleton 
are a class peculiar to those ranks and histories, took from the eloquence of 
countries in which shines and saddens Maltravers the breath of life—they 
that gay and unhappy thing—awoman | glowed and moved—they feasted and 
without a home ! made love—were wise and fvolish, 
Now this was a specimen of life— merry and sad, like living things. On 
this Valerie de Ventadour—that Mal- the other hand, Maltravers learned a 
travers had never yet contemplated, thousand new secrets of the existing 
and Maltravers was perhaps equally and actual world from the lips of the 
new to the Frenchwoman. They were accomplished and observant Valerie. 
delighted with each other's society, | What a new step in the philosophy 
although it so happened that they of life does a young man of genius 
never agreed. | make, when he first compares his 
Madame de Ventadour rede on theories and experience with the in- 
horseback, and Maltravers was one of tellect of a clever woman of the world f 
her usual companions, And oh, the Perhaps it docs not elevate him, but 
beautiful landscapes through which | how it enlightens and refines '—what 
their daily excursions lay ! numberless minute yet important 
Maltravers was an admirable scho- mysteries in human character and 
lar. The stores of the immortal dead practical wisdom does he drink un- 
were as familiar to him as his own consciously from the sparkling perai- 
language. The poetry, the philo-!fage of such a companion! Our 
sophy, the manner of thought andj education is hardly ever complete 
habits of life—of the graceful Greek without it. 
and the luxurious Roman—were a ‘‘ And so you think these stately 
part of knowledge that constituted a Romans were not, after all, 20 dis- 
common and household portion of his similar to ourselves?” said Valerie, 
own associations and peculiarities of one day, as they looked over the same 
thought. He had saturated his intel- earth and ocean along which had reved 
lect with the Pactolus of old—and the | the eyes of the voluptnous but august 
grains of gold came down from ihe Lucullus. 
claasic Tmolus with every tide. This | “In the last days of their Republic, 
knowledge of the dead, often so use-| a coup-~d'esil of their social date might 


Fo 


convey to us a general notion of our 
own. Their system, like ours—a vast 
aristocracy heaved and agitated, but 
kept ambitious and intellectual, by 
the great democratic occan which 
roared below and around it. An im- 
mense distinction between rich and 
poor—a nobility sumptuous, wealthy, 


cultivated, yet scarcely elegant or. 
refined ;—a people with mighty aspi-' darkness. 


rations for more perfect liberty, but 
always liable, in a crisis, to be infiu- 
enced and subdued by a deep-rooted 
veneration for the very aristocracy 
against which they stvigeled;—a 
ready opening through ail the walls 
of custom and privilege, for every de- 
scription of talent and ambition; but 
so strong and universal a respect for 
wealth, that the finest spirit grew 
avaricious, griping, and corrupt, al- 
most unconsciously ; and the man who 
rose from the people did not scruple 
to enrich himself out of the abuses 
he affecied to lament; and the man 
who would have died for his country 
could not help thrusting his hands 
into her pockets. Cassius, the stub- 
born and thoughtful patriot, with his 
heart of iron, had, you remember, an 
itching palm. Yet, what a blow to 
all the hopes and dreams of a world 
was the overthrow of the free party 
after the death of Cwsar! What gene- 
rations of freemen fell at Philippi! 
In Engiand, perhaps, we may have 
ultimately the same strugele; in 
France, too, (perhaps a larger stage, 
with far more inflammalle acturs,) 
we already perceive the same war of 
elements which shook Rome to her 
centre, which finally replaced the 
gencrous Julius with the hypocritical 
Augustus, which destroyed the co- 
lossal patricians to make way for the 
glittering dwarfs of a court, and 
chea'ed a people out of the substance 
with the shadow of liberty. How it 
may end in the modern world, who 
ahall say? But while a nation has 
slready a fair degree of constitutional 


' succeed 
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freedom, I belicve no struggle so peri- 
lous and awful as that between the 
aristocratic and the democratic prin- 
ciple. A people against a despot 
—that contest requires no prophet ; 
but the change from an aristocratic 
to a democratic commonwealth is 
indeed the wide, unbounded prospect 
upon which rest shadows, clouds, and 
If it fail—for centurics is 
the dial hand of Time put back ; if it 


” 





Maltravers paused. 

“ And if it sueeced ?” said Valeric. 

“ Why, then, man will have colonised 
Utopia!” replied Maltravers. 

“ But at Icast, in modern Europe,” 
he continued, “ there will be fair room 
for the experiment. For we have not 
that curse of slavery which, more than 
all else, vitiated every system of the 
ancients, and kept the rich and the 
poor alternately at war; and we have 
a press, Which is not only the safety-§ 
valve of the passions of every party, ¢, 
but the great note-book of the experi-j 
ments of every hour—the homely, the 
invaluable ledger of Jossex and of 
gains. No; the people who keep 
that tablet well never can be bank- 
rupt. And the society of those old 
Romans; their daily passions—occu- 
pations—humours '—why, the satire 
of Hforace is the glass of cur own 
follies! We may fancy bis casy pages 
written in the Chaussée d’Antin, or 
May-fair; but there was one thing 
that will ever keep the ancient world 
dissimilar from the modern.” 

“ And what is that ¢” 

‘The ancients knew not that 
delicacy in the affections which cha- 
racterises the descendants of the 
Goths,” said Maltravers, and his voice 
plightly trembled; “they gave up to 
the monopoly of the senses what 
ought to have had an cqual share 
in the reason and the imagination, 
Their love was a bewitiful and wanton 
butterfly; but not the butterfly which 
is the cmblem of the soul.” 
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Valerie sighed. She looked timidly 
into the face of the young philosopher, 
but his eyes were averted. 

“Perhaps,” she said, after a short 
pause, “we pass our lives more happily 
without love than with if. And in 
our modern social system,” (she con- 
tinued, thoughtfully, and with pro- 
found truth, though it is scarcely the 
conclusion to which a woman often 
arrives,) “I think we have pampered 
Love to 100 great a preponderance 
over the other excitements of life. 
As children, we are taught to dream 
of it; in youth, our books, our con- 
versation, our plays, are filled with it. 
We are trained to consider it the 
essential of life; and yet, the moment 
we come to actual experience, the 
moment we indulge this inculcated 


and stimulated craving, nine times | 


out of ten we find ourselves wretched 
and undone. Ah, believe me, Mr. 
Maltravers, this is not a world in 
Which we should preach up, too far, 
the philosophy of Love!” 


“And docs Madame de Ventadour ' 
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“T could give up many dreams of 
the future,” said he, “to hear Madame 
de Ventadour revoke that sentiment.” 

“We have outridden our com- 
panions, Mr. Maltravers,” said Valerie, 
coldly, and she reined in her horse. 
“Ah, Mr. Ferrers,” she continued, as 
Lumley and the handsome German 
Baron now joined her, “you are too 
gallant; I sec you imply a delicate 
compliment to my _ horsemanship, 
when you wish me to believe you 
cannot keep up with me: Mr. Mal- 
travers is not so polite.” 

“ Nay,” returned Ferrers, who rarely 
threw away a compliment without a 


satisfactory return, “ Nay, you and 


Maltravers appeared lost among the 
old Romans; and our friend the Baron 
took that opportunity to tell me of all 
the ladies who adored him.” 

‘Ah, Monsicur Ferrare, yue vous 
ftes malin!” said Schomberg, looking 
very much confused. 

“ Malin! no; I spoke from ao 
envy: J never was adored, thank 
Heaven! Whata bore it must be!” 


speak from experience?” asked Mal-; “I congratulate you on the sym- 
travers, gazing earnestly upon the | pathy between yourself and Ferrers,” 
changing countenance of his com- | whispered Maltravers to Valerie. 
“anion, Valerie laughed; but during the 
“No; and I trust that I never} rest of the excursion she remained 
tay!” said Valerie, with great enerey. | thoughtful and absent, ‘and for some 
Ernest's lip curled slightly, for his! days their rides were discontinued. 
pride was touched, Madame de Ventadour was not well. 
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CHAPTER III. 


* O Love, forsake me not ; 
Mine were a lone dark lot 
Bereft of thee” 
Hemans, Genius singing to Love. 


I wear that as yet Ernest Maltravers 
had gained little from Experience, 
except a few current coins of worldly 
wisdom (and not very valuable those !) 
while he had lost much of that nobler 
wealth with which youthful enthusiasm 
sets out on the journey of life. Expe- 
rience is an open giver, but a stealthy 
thief. There is, however, tl.is to be 
said in her favour, that we retain her 
gifts; and if we ever demand restitu- 
tion in earnest, ’tis ten to one but 
what we recover her thefts. Mal- 
travers had lived in lands where 
public opinion is neither strong in its 
influence, nor rigid in its canons ; and 
that does not make a man better. 
Moreover, thrown headlong amidst 
the temptations that make the first 
ordeal of youth, with ardent passions 
and intellectual superiority, he had 
been led by the one into many errors, 
from the consequences of which the 
other had delivered him; the neces- 
sity of roughing it through the world 
—of resisting fraud to-day, and violence 
to-morrow,—had hardened over tne 
surface of his heart, though at bottom 
the springs were still fresh and living. 
He had lost much of his chivalrous 
veneration for women, for he had 
seen them less often deceived than 
deceiving. Again, too, the last few 
years had been spent without any 
high aims or fixed purs.its. Mal- 
travers had been living on te capital 
of his faculties and affections in a 
wasteful, speculating spirit. It is a 


bad thing for a clever and ardent man | 


not to have from the gnset some para 
mount object of life. 

All this considered, we can scarcely 
wonder that Maltravers should have 
fallen into an involuntary system of 
pursuing his own amusements and 
pursuits, without much forethought 
of the harm or the good they were to 
do to others or himself. The moment 
we lose forethought, we lose sight of 
duty; and though it seems like a— 
paradox, we can scldom be careless 
without being selfish. 

in sceking the society of Madame 
de Ventadour, Maltravers obeyed but 
the mechanical impulse that leads 
the idler towards the companionship 
which most pleases his Icisure. He 
was interested and excited; and 
Valeric’s manners, which to-day flat- 
tered, and to-morrow piqued him, 
enlisted his vanity and pride on tho 
side of his fancy. But although 
Monsieur de Ventadour, a frivolous 
and profligate Frenchman, seemed 
utterly indifferent as to what his wife 
chose to do; and in the society in which 
Valerie lived, almost every lady had 
her cavalier; yet Maltravers would 
have started with incredulity or dis- 
may had any one accused him of a 
systematic design on her affections. 
But he was living with the world, and 
the world affected hitn as it almost 
always docs every one else. Still he 
had, at times, in his heart, the feeling 
that he was not fulfilling his proper 
destiny and duties; and when he 
stole from the brilliant resorts of an 
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unworthy and heartless pleasure, he 
was ever and anon haunted by his old 
familiar aspirations for the Beautiful, 
the Virtuous, and the Great. How- 
ever, hell is paved with good inten- 
!tions; and so, in the meanwhile, 
Ernest Maltravere surrendered himself 
to the delicious presence of Valerie 
de Ventadour. 

One evening, Maltravers, Ferrers, 
the French minister, a pretty Italian, 
and the Princess di ——, made the 
whole party collected at Madame de | 
Ventadour’s, The conversation fell 
upon one of the tales of scandal rela- 
tive to English persons, s0 common 
on the continent. 


“Ig it true, Monsieur,” said the 


French minister. gravely, to Lumley, | 
“that your countrymen are much ' 


more immoral than other people? It 
is very strange, but in every town I 
enter, there is always some story in 
which les Anglats are the heroes, I 
hear nothing of French scandal— 
nothing of. Italian — torjours les , 
Anglais.” 

“ Because we are shocked at these 
things, and make a noise about them, 
while you take them? quietly. Vice 
is our episode—your epic.” 

“T suppose it is so,” said the French- 
man, with affected seriousness. “ If 
we cheat at play, or flirt with a fair 
lady, we do it with decorum, and our 
neighbours think it no business of 
theirs. But you treat every frailty 
you find in your countrymen as 2a 
public concern, to be discussed and 
talked over, and exclaimed against ; 
apd told to all the world.” 

“TI jike the system of scandal,” 
said Madame de Ventadour, abruptly, | 
“say what you will; the policy of. 
fear keeps many of us virtuous. Sin- 
might not he odious, if we did not 
tremble at the consequence even of 
appearances.” 

** Hein, hein,” grunted Monsieur de 
Ventadour, shuffling into the room. 
“How are you?!—how are you? 
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Oharmed to see you. Dull night--I 
suspect we shall have rain. Hein, 
hein. Aha, Monsieur Ferrers, com- 
ment ca va-til? will you give me my 
revenge at ccarté? I have my sue 
picions that I am im luck to-night. 
Hein, hein.” 

“ Kearté !—well, with pleasure,” said 
Ferrers. 

¥errers played well ! 

Theconversation ended ina moment, 
The little party gathered round the 
table—all, except Valerie and Mal- 
travers. The chairs that were vacated 
left a kind of breach between them ; 
but still they were next to each other, 
and they felt embarrassed, for they 
felt alone. 

“Do you never play?” asked 
Madame de Ventadour, after a pause. 

“JT have played,” said Maltravers, 
“and I know the temptation. I dare 
not play now. I love the excitement, 
but I have been humbled at the 
debasement: it is a moral drunken- 
ness that is worse than the physical.” 

“You speak warmly.” 

“Because I feel keenly. I once 
won of a man I respected, who was 
poor. Hisagony was a dreadful lesson 
tome. I went home, and was terrified 
to think I had felt so much pleasure 
in the pain of another. I have never 
played since that night.” 

‘‘So young and so resolute!” said 
Valerie, with admiration in her voiee 
and eyes; “ you are a strange person. 
Others would have been cured by 
losing, you were cured by winning. 


{ 


_it is a fine thing to have principle at 
| your age, Mr. Maltravers.” 


“T fear it was rather pride than 
principle,” said Maltravers. “ Error 
is sometimes sweet; but there is no 
anguish like an error of which we fee: 
ashamed. I cannot submit to blust 
for myself.” 

“ Ah!” muttered Valerie; “this i 
the echo of my own heart!” Shi 
rose and went to ‘he window. Mal 
travers paused 2 moment, and followed 
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her. Perhaps he half thought there |that moment, was as weak as the 
Wax an invitation in the movement. | simplest girl that ever listened 
There lay before them the still to a lover. But how different the 
Street, with its feeble and unfrequent | feelings that made her weak ?—what 
lights ; beyond, a few stars, struggling ; soft and what stern emotions were 
through an atmosphere unusually blent together! 
tlouded, brought the murmuring “ Mr. Maltravers,” she said, re- 
ecean partially into sight. Valerie covering her voice, though it sounded 
leaned against the wall, and the hollow, yet almost unnaturally firm 
draperies of the window veiled her and clear—‘‘the die ia cast, and | have 
from all the guests, save Maltravers; lost for ever the friend for whose hap 
and between her and himself was a! piness 1 cannot live, but for whose 
large marble vase filled with flowers ; | welfare I would have died ; I should 
and by that uncertain light Valerie's have foreseen this, but 1 was blind. 
brilliant cheek looked pale, and soft, No more—no more; sec me to-morrow, 


and thoughtful. 
before felt so much in love with the 
beautiful Frenchwoman. 

‘“ Ah, madam!” 


Maltravers never , 


said he, softly; 


and leave me now!” 

* But, Valerie- 

“‘ Ernest Maltravers,” said she, lay- 
ing her hand lightly on his 


“there is one crror, if it be so, that ;° there is no anguish like an crror of 


never can cost me shame.” 

“Indeed!” said Valerie, with an 
anaffected start, for she was not aware 
he was so near her. As she spoke 
she hegan plucking (it is a common 
woman's trick) the flowers from the 
vase between her and Ernest. That 
small, delicate, almost transparent 
hand !—-Maltravers gazed upon the 
hand, then on the countenance, then 
on the hand again. The scene swam 
before him, and, involuntarily and as 
by an irresistible impulse, the next 
moment that hand was in his own. 

“ Pardon me—pardon me,” said he, 
falteringly ; “but that error is in the 
feelings that I know for you.” 

Valerie lifted on him her large and 
radiant eyes, and made 0 answer. 

Maltravers went on. “ Chide me, 
scorn me, hate me if you will. Valerie, 
I love you!” 

Valerie drew away her hand, and 
still remained silent. 

“‘ Speak to me,” said Ernest, leaning 
forward ; “one word, I implore you 
—speak to me!” 

He paused, —still no revly; he 
listened Lreathlessly——he heard her 
sob. Yes; that proud, that wise, 
that lofty woman of the world, in 


| which we feel ashamed !” 


Before he could reply to this cita- 
tion from his own aphorism, Valerie 
had glided away; and was already 
seated at the card-table, by the side of 
the Italian princess, 

, Maltravers also joined the group. 
He fixed his eyes on Madame de Ven- 
tadour, but her face was calin,—not a 
trace of emotiofwas discernible. Her 
voive, her smile, her charming and 
courtly manner, all were a» when he 
first bcheld her. 

“These women—what hypocrites 
they are!” muttered Maltravers to 
himself; and his lip writhed into a 
sneer, Which had of late often forced 
away the serene and gracious expres- 

‘sion of his carlier years, ere he knew 
What it was to despise. But Maltravers 
inistook the woman he dared to scorn, 

{| He soon withdrew from the palazzo, 
and sought his hotel, There, while 
yet musing in his dressing room, he 
was joined by Ferrers. The time 
had passed when Ferrers had exercised 

| an influence over Maltravers ; the boy 
had grown up to be the equal of the 
man, in the exercise of that two-edged 
sword—thereason. AndMaltravers now 

' felt, unalloyed, the calm consciousness 
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of his superior genius, Ie could not 
confide to Ferrers what had passed 
between him and Valeric. Lumlcy 
was too dard for a confidant in matters 
where the heart was at all concerned. 
In fact, in high spirits, and in the 
midst of frivolous adventures, Ferrers 
was charming. But in sadness, or iv 
the moments of deep feeling, Ferrer 
was oné whom you would wish out of 
the way. 

“ You are sullen to night, mon cher,” 
said Lumley, yawning; “I suppose 
you want to go to bed —some per- 
sons are so ill-bred, so selfish, they 
never think of their friends. Nobody 
asks me what I won at écarté. Don't 
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be late to-morrow—] hate bresk fasting 
alone, and J am never later than a 
quarter before nine—I hate egotistical, 
ill-mannered people. Good night. 

With this, Ferrers sought his own 
room ; there, as he slowly undressed, 
he thus soliloquised:— “I think I 
have put this man to all the use I can 
make of him. We don't pull well 
together any longer; perhaps I my- 
self am a little tired of this sort of life. 
That is not right. I shall grow ambi- 
tious by and by; but I think it a bad 
calculation not to make the most of 
youth. At four or five-and-thirty it 
will be time enough to consider what 
one ought to be at fifty. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* 2« * * 


*¢ Most dangerous 


Is that temptation that does goad us on 
To sin, in loving virtue."—Measure fur Measure. 


‘ See her to-morrow !—that morrow 
is come!” thought Maltravers, as he 
rose the next day from a sleepless 
couch. Ere yet he had obeyed the 
impatient summons of Ferrers, who 
had thrice sent to say that “he never 
kept people waiting,” his servant 
entercd with a packet from England, 
that had just arrived by one of those 
rare couriers who sometimes honour 
that Naples, which might be so lucra- 
tive a mart to English commerce, if 
Neapolitan kings cared for trade, or 
English senators for “foreign politics.” 
Letters from stewards and bankers 
were soon got through; and Mal- 
travers reserved for the last an epistle 
from Cleveland. There was much in 


it that touched him home. After | 


tome dry details about the property 
to which Maltravers had now suc- 
ceeded, and some trifling comments 
upon trifling remarks in Ernest's 
former Ictters, Cleveland went on 
thus :— 


“‘¥ confess, my dear Ernest, that I 
long to welcome you back to England. 
You have been abroad long enough 
to see other countries; do not stay 
long enough to prefer them to your 
own. You are at Naples, too—I 
tremble for you. I know well that 
delicious, dreaming, holiday-life of 
Italy, so sweet to men of learning and 
imagination—so sweet too to youth 
—so swect to pleasure! But, Ernest, 
do you not feel already how it ener. 
vates ?—how the luxurious far niente 
unfits us for grave exertion? Men 
may become too refined and too fasti- 
dious for useful purposes; and no- 
where can they become so more rapidly 
than in Italy. My dear Ernest, I know 
you well; you are not made to sink 
down into a virtuoso, with a cabinet 
full of cameos and a head full of pic- 
tures ; still less are you made to be an 
indolent cicesbeo to some fair Italian, 
with one passion and two ideas : and 
yet I have known men as clever ag 
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you, whom that bewitching Italy has and if there is any danger of it, come 
sunk into one or other of these insig- over to me immediately. But if I 
nificant beings. Don’trun away with warn you against a lawful tic, how 
the notion that you have plenty of much more against an illicit one? You 
time before you. You have no such are precisely of the age, and of the 
thing. At your age, and with your disposition, which render the tempta- 
fortune, (I wish you were not so rich!) tion so strong and so deadly. With 
the holiday of one year becomes the you it might not be the sin of an 
custom of the next. In England, to hour, but the bondage of a life. +I 
be a useful or a distinguished man, know your chivalric honour — your 
you must labour. Now, labour itself tender heart; I know how faithful 
is swect, if we take to it early. We you would be to one who had sacrificed 
are a hard race, but we are a manly feryou. But that fidelity, Maltravers, 
one; and our stage isthe mostexciting «so what a life of wasted talent and 
in Europe for an able and an honest energies would it not compel you! 
ambition. Perhaps you will tell me Putting aside for the moment (for 
you are not ambitious now; very that needs no comment) the question 
possibly—but ambitious you will be; of the grand immorality—what so 
and, believe ine, there is no unhappicr fatal to a bold and proud teniper, as 
wretch than a man who is ambitious! to be at war with society at the first 
but disappointed,—who has the desire | entrance into life? What so wither- 
for fame, but has lost the power to!ing to manly aims and purposes, as 
achieve it,—who longs for the goal, | the giving into the keeping of a 
but will not, and cannot, put away woman, who has interest in your love, 
his slippers to walk to it. What I and interest against your carcer which 
most fear for you is one of these two might part you at once from her side 
evils—an carly marriage or a fatal -the control of your future destinies? 
fiaison with some married woman.|I could say more, but I trust what I 
The first evil is certainly the least, but , have said is superfluous; if so, pray 
for you it would still be a great one.| assure me of it. Depend upon this, 
With your sensitive romance, with | Ernest Maltravers, that if you do not 
your morbid cravings for the Ideal, fulfil what nature intended for your 
domestic happiness would soon grow! fate, you will be amorbid misanthrope, 
trite and dull, You would demand‘ or an indolent voluptuary—wretched 
new excitement, and become a rest- and listless in manhood — repining 
less and disgusted man. It is neces- und joyless in old age. But if youdo 
sary for you to vet rid of all the false fulfil your fate, you mu-t enter soon 
fever of life, before you settle down to into your apprenticeship. Let me 
everlasting ties. You do not yet see you labour and aspire—no matter 
know your own mind; you would! what in—what to. Work, work— 
choose your partner from some! that is alll ask of you! 

Visionary caprice, or momentary im- “TJ wish youcouldsecyourold country- 
pulse, and not from the deep andj; houac; it has a venerable and pic- 
accurate knowledge of those qualities turesque look,and during your minor- 
which would most harmonize with’ ity they have Jet the ivy cover three 
your own character. People, to live | sides of it. Montaigne might have 
happily with each othcr, must ft in, | lived there. 


as it were—the proud be mated with ; “ Adieu, dearest Ernest, 
the meek, the irritable with the gentle, “Your anxious and affectionate 
and so forth. No, my dear Maltravers, “ Guardian, 


do not think of marriage yet awhile ; “ Prepeniok CLevELAND.” 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
«“Ps—I am writing a book—it 


shall last me ten years—it occupics 
me, but does not fatigue. Write a 
pook yoursclf.” 


Maltravers had just finished this 
retter when Ferrers entered impa- 
tiently. “ Will you ride out?” said 
he. “I have sent the breakfast away ; 
I saw that breakfast was a vain hope 
to-day—indced, my appetite is gone.” 

 Pyhaw!” said Maltravers. 

“Pshaw! humph! for my part I 
like wellbred peuple.” 

“T have had a letter from Cleve- 
land.” 

“ And what the deuce has that got 
to do with the chocolate }” 

* Oh, Lumley, you are insufferable ; 
you think of nothing but yourself, 
and self with you incans nothing that 
is not animal.” 

« Why, ves; I believe I have some 
sense,” replied Ferrers, complacently. 

‘T know the philosophy of life. All 
unfledged bipeds are animals, | sup- 
pose. If Providence had made me 
graminivorous, | should have caten 


chewed the cud; butasithasmade mea 
carnivorous, culinary,and cachinnatory 
animal, I eat a cutlet, scold about the 
sauce, and laugh at you; and this is 
what you call being selfish |” 


It was late at noon when Maltravers , 
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tedly against the wall, and forgot, 
alas! all the admonitions of Cleve- 
land, In a few moments the door 
opened and Valerie entered. She was 
unusually pale, and Maltravers thought 
her eyelids betrayed the traces of 
tears. He was touched, and bis heart 
smote him, 

“T have kept you waiting, I fear,” 
suid Valerie, motioning him to a seat 
ala little distance from that on which 
she placed herself; “ but you will for- 
sive me,” she added, with a slight 
smile. Then, observing he was about 
to speak, she went on rapidly. “‘ Hear 
ine, Mr, Maltravers — before you 
speak, hear me! You uttered words 
last night that ought mever io have 
been addressed to me. You pro- 
fessed to—love me.” 

“ Profesred |” 

“ Answer me,” said Valerie, with 
abrupt energy, “ not as man to woman, 
but as one human creature to another. 
From the bottom of your heart, from 


| the core of your conscience, I call on 
| you to speak the honest and the simple 


‘truth. Do you love me as your heart, 
grass; if ruminating, I should have | 


your genius, must be capable ot 
loving ?” 

“] love you truly—passionately!” 
suid Maltravers, surprised and con 
fused, but still with enthusiasm in 
his musical voice and carnest eyes. 
Valerie gazed upon him as if she 


found himself at the palazzo of Ma-/sought to penetrate into his soul. 
dame dc Ventadour. He was sur-| Maltravers went on. “ Yes, Valerie, 
prised, lnt agreeably so, that he, when we first met, you aroused a long 
was admitted, for the first time, into; dormant and delicious sentiment. 
that private sanctum which bears | But, since then, what deep emotions 
the hackneved title of boudoir. But,has that sentiment called forth . 
there was little enough of the fine | Your graceful intellect—your lovely 
lady’> boudoir in the simple morn, | thoughts, wise jet womanly—have 
ing room of Madame de Ventadour. emupleted the conquest your face and 
It was a lofty apartment, stored with |voiec began. Valerie, I love you. 
books, aud furnished, not without; And you—you Valerie—ah! I do not 
claim to grace, but with very small | deceive myself—you also- 
attention to luxury. “Love!” interrupted Valerie,deeply 
Valerie was not there; and Mal- blushing, but inacalm voice. “Ernest 
travers, left alone, after a hasty glance Multravers, I do not deny it; honestly 
around the chamber, leaner! abstrac- and frankly I confess the fault. I 
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have examined my heart during the 
whole of the last sleepless night, and 
I confess that I love you. Now, then, 
understand me; we meet no more.” 
“What!” said Maltravers, falling 
involuntarily at her feet, and secking 
to detain her hand, which he seized. 
“ What!” now, when you have given 
life a new charm, will you as suddenly 
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Rochefoucauld’s maxjm, that a woman 
—I speak of French women— may 
live without a lover; but, a lover one 

admitted, she never goes through life 
with only one. She is deserted; she’ 
cannot bear the anguish and the soli- 
tude; she fills up the void with a 
second idol. For her there is no 
longer a fall from virtue; it is a 


blast it? No, Valerie; no, I will not! gliding and involuntary descent from 
listen to you.” /sin to sin, till old age comes on and 

Madame de Ventadour rose and leaves her without love and without 
said, with a cold dignity, “ Hear me respect. I reasoned culmly, for my 
calmly, or I quit the room: and all I | passions did not blind my reason. I 
would now say rests for ever un- could not love the egotists around me. 
spoken.” I resolved upon my career; and now, 

Maltravers rose also, folded his in temptation, I will adhere to it, 
arms haughtily, bit his lip, and stood Virtue is my lover, my pride, my 
erect, and confronting Valerie, rather ' comfort, my life of life. Do you love 
in the attitude of an accuser than a me, and will you rob me of this 
suppliant. treasure? I saw you. and for the first 

“Madame,” said he, gravely, “I time I felt a vague and intoxicating 
will offend no more; I will trust to interest in another; but I did not 
your manner, since I may not believe dream of danger. As our acquaintance 
your words,” advanced I formed tom) selfaromantic 

“You are crucl,” said Valerie, and delightful vision. JI would be 
smiling mournfully ; “but so are all your firmest, your truest friend ; your 
men. Now let me make mjselfunder- confidant, your adviser—perhaps, in 
stood. I was betrotged to Monsieur some epochs of life, your inspiration 
de Ventadour in my childhood. I and your guide. I repeat that | fore- 
did not see him till a month before saw no danger in your society. |] felt 
we married. I had nochoice. French myself a nobler and a better being. 
girls have none! We were wed. I I felt more benevolent, more tolerant, 
had formed no other attachment. I more exalted. I saw life through the 
was proud and vain: wealth, ambition, medium of purifying admiration for a 
and social rank for a time satisfied gifted nature, and a profound and 
my facultiesand my heart. Atlength generous soul. I fancied we might 
I grew restless and unhappy. I felt be ever thus—each to cach; -one 
that the something of life was wanting. strengthened, assured, supported by 
Monsieur de Ventadour’s sister was the other. Nay, I even contemplated 
the first to recommend to me the with pleasure the prospect of your 
common resource of our sex—at least future marriage with another — of 
in France—a lover. I was shocked loving your wife—of contributing 
and startled, for I belong toa family with her to your happiness—my 
in which women are chaste and men imagination made me forget that we 
brave. I began, however, to look are made of clay. Suddenly all these 
around me, and examine the truth of! visions were dispelled—thefuiry palace 
the philosophy of vice. found that was overthrown, and I found myself 
no woman who loved honestly and awake, and on the brink of the abyss 
deeply an illicit lover, was happy. I —you loved me, and in the moment 
found, too, the hideous profundity of! of that fatal confession, the mask 
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dropped from my soul, and I felt that 
you had become too dear tome. Be 
silent still, Limplore you. Ido not tell 
you of the emotions, of the struggles, 
through which I have passed the last 
few hours—the crisis of a life. I tell 
you only of the resolution I formed. 
I thought it due to you, nor unworthy 
of myself, to speak the truth. Perhaps 
it might be more womanly to conceal 
it; but my heart has something 
musculine in its nature. I have a 
great faith in your nobleness. I 
believe you can sympathise with what- 
ever is best in human weakness. I 
tell you that I love you—I throw 
myself upon your generosity. I 
beseech you to asaist my own sense 
of right—to think well of me, to 
honour me—and to leave me!” 

During the last part of this strange 
and frank: avowal, Valerie’s voice had 
pele inexpressibly touching: her 

enderness forced itself into her 
manner; and when she ceased, her 
lip quivered ; her tears, repressed by 
a violent effort, trembled in her eyes 
—her hands were clasped—her atti- 
tude was that of humility, not pride. 

Maltravers stood perfectly spell- 
bound. At length he advanced ; 
dropped on one knee, kissed her hand 
with an aspect and air of reverential 
homage, and turned to quit the room 
in silence ; for he would not dare to 
trust himself to speak. 

Valerie gazed at him in anxious 
alarm. ‘Ohno, no!” she exclaimed, 
“do not leave me yet; this is our last 
mecting—our last. Tell me, at least, 
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that you understand me; that you 
see, if I am no weak fool, I am also 
no heartless coquette; tell me that 
you see J am not as hard as I have 
seemed; that 1 have not kuowingly 
trifled with your happiness ; that even 
now I am not selfish. Your love,—I 
ask it no more! But your esteem— 
your good opinion. Oh, speak— 
speak, [ implore you!” 

“Valerie,” said Maltravers, “if I 
was silent, it was because my heurt 
was too full for words. You have 
raised all womanhood in my eyes. 
I did love you—I now venerate and 
adore. Your nobke frankness, so un- 
like the irresolutefrailty, the miscrable 
wiles of your sex, has touched a «liord 
in my heart that has been mute for 
years. I leave you, to think better of 
human nature. Oh!” he continued, 
“hasten to forget all of me that can 
cost you a pang. Let me still, in 
absence and in sadness, think that I 
retain in your friendship—lct it be 
friendship only—the inspiration, the 
guide of which you spoke; and if, 
hereafter, men shall name me with 
praise and honour, feel, Valerie, feel 
that I have comforted myself for the 
loss of your love by becoming worthy 
of your confidence—your esteem. Oh, 
that we had met earlier, when no 
barrier was between us!” 

“Go, go, now,” faltered Valerie, 
almost choked with her emotions; 
“may Heaven bless you! Go!” 

Maltravers muttered a few inaudibie 
and incoherent words, and auitted 
the apartment. 
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CHAPTER V. 


** The men of sense, those idols of the shallow, are very inferior to the men of 
Passions. It is the strong passions which, rescuing us from sloth, can alone 
impart to us that continuous and earnest attention necessary to great intellectual 


efforts.” —~HELVETIvs. 


Wuen Ferrers returned that day from 
his customary ride, he was surprised 
to see the lobbies and hall of the 
apartment which he occupied in com- 
mon with Maltravers littered with 
bags and malles, boxes and books, and 
Ernest's Swiss valet directing porters 
and waiters in a mosaic of French, 
English, and Italian. 

“Well!” said Lumley; “ and what 
is all this?” 

“ 1] signore va partir, sare, ah! mon 
Dieu !—ztout of a sudden.” 

“ O—h! and where is he now?” 

“Tn his room, sare.” 

Over the chaos strode Ferrers, and 
opening the door of his friend's 
dressing-room without ceremony, he 
saw Maltravers buried in a fautcuil, 
with his hands drooping on his knees, 
Nis head bent over his breast, and his 
whole attitude expressive of dejection 
and exhaustion. 

* What is the matter, my dear 
Ernest? You have not killed a man 
in a duel ?” 

“No!” 

“ What then }—Why are you going 
away, and whither !” 

* No matter; leave me in peace.” 

“Friendly!” said Ferrers; “ very 
friendly! And what is to become of 
me—what companion am I to have 
in this cursed resort of antiquarians 
and Luazzaroni? You have no feeling, 
Mr, Maltravers !” 

“Will you come with me, then?” 
edid Malthavers, in vain endeavouring 
to rouse Limself, 


“But where are you going?” 

“ Anywhere ; to Paris—to London.” 

“No; I have arranged my plans 
for the summer. Iam not so rich as 
some people. I hate change: it is so 
expensive.” 

*“‘ But, my dear fellow——” 

“Ts this fair dealing with me?” 
continued Lumley, who, for once in 
his life, was really angry. “If I were 
an old coat you had worn for five 
years, you could not throw me off 
with more nonchalance.” 

* Ferrers, forgive me. My honour 
is concerned. I must leave this place. 
I trust you will remain my guest here, 
though in the absence of your host. 
You know that |] have cnyaged 
the apartments for the next three 
months.” 

‘“‘Humph!” said Ferrers; “as that 
is the case, I may as well stay here. 
But why so secret’? Mave you seduced 
Madame de Ventadour, or has her 
wise husbaud his suspicions’ Hein, 
hein!” 

Maltravers smothered his disgust 
at this coarseness ; and, perhaps, there 
in no greater trial of temper than in a 
fv friend’s gross remarks upon the 
connexions of the heart. 

“ Ferrern,” said he, “if you care for 
me, breathe not a word disrespectful 
to Madame de Ventadour: she is an 
angel £" 

“ But why leave Naples?” 

“ Prouble me no more.” 
| (sood day, sir,” raid Ferrers, highly 
‘offended, und he stalked out of the 
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chamber; nor did Ernest see him 
again before his departure. 

It was late that evening when Mal- 
travers found himself alone in his 
carriage, pursuing by starlight the 
ancicnt and melancholy road to Mola 
di Gaéta. 

His solitude was a luxury to Mal- 
travers ; he felt an inexpressible sense 
of release to be freed from Ferrers. 
The hard sense, the unpliant, though 
humorous impcriousness, the animal 
sensuality, of his companion, would 
have been a torture to him in his 
present state of mind. 

The next morning, when he rose, 
the orange blossoms of Mola di Gaéta 
were sweet bencath the window of the 
inn where he rested. It was now the 
early spring, and the freshness of the 
odour, the breathing health of earth 
and air, it is impossible to describe. 
dtaly itself boasts few spots more 
lovely than that same Mola di Gaéta 

—nor does that haleyon sea wear, 
even at Naples or Sorrento, a more 
bland and enchanting smile. 

So, after a hasty and scarcely-tasted 
breakfast, Maltravers strolled through 
the orange groves, and gained the 
beach; and there, stretched at idle 
leneth by the mumnuring waves, he 
resigned himself to thought, and 
endeavoured, for the first time since 
his partine with Valerie, to collec 
and cxamine the state of his mind 
and feelings. Maltravers, 10 his own 
surprise, did nof find himself so un- 
happy as he had expected. On the 
contrary, a soft, aud almost delicious 
sentiment, which he could not well 
define, Hoated over all hix memories 
of the beauliful Frenehwoman.  Per- 
haps the secret was, that while his 
pride was not mortified, his) con- 
science Was not galled—perhaps, alse, 
he had not loved Valerie so deeply as 
he had imavined. 


before her presence had grown—the 
avant of « life, 


The confession | 
and the separation had happily come | 


as if was, he felt, as | 
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if, by some holy and myotic sacrifice, 
he had been made reconciled to him- 
self and mankind. He woke to a 
juster and higher appreciation of 
human nature, and of woman’s nature 
in especial. He had found honesty 
and truth, where he might least 
have expected it—in a woman of a 
court——in a woman surrounded by 
vicious and frivolous circles—in a 
woman who had nothing in the 
opinion of her friends, her country, 
her own husband, the social system 
in which she moved, to keep her 
from the concessions of frailty—in a 
woman of the world—a woman of 
Paris !— yes, it was his very disap- 
pointment that drove away the fogs 
and vapours that, arising from the 
marshes of the great world, had 
gradually settled round his soul. 
| Valerie de Ventadour had taught him 
not to despise her sex, not to judge 
by appearances, not to sicken of a low 
jand a hypocritical world. He looked 
in his heart for the love of Valerie, 
and he found there the love of Virtue. 
Thus, as h turned his eyes inward, 
did he gr ic ially awaken to a sense of 
the true iupressions engraved there. 
And he felt the bitterest drop of the 
‘deep fountains was not sorrow for 
himself, but for her. What pangs 
must that high spirit have endured 
ere it could have submitted to the 
avowal it had made! Yet, even in 
this affliction, he found at last a 
solace. «A mind so strony could sup- 
iport and heal the weakness of the 
heart. He felt that Valerie de Ven- 
tidour was not a woman to pine awa; 
in the unresisted indulgence of morbid 
and unholy emotions, He eould net 
flatter himself that she would not seok 
to eradieate a love she repented ; and 
he sighed with a natural selfishnes-. 
when he owned also that sooner o> 
later she would sueeeed. * Dut be i 
90,” said he, half salond—“T will pre- 
| pare my heart to rejoice when I leara 
that she remembers me only as a 
PQ 
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friend. Next to the bliss of her love 
is the pride of her esteem.” 

Such was the sentiment with which 
his reveries closed—and with every 
league that bore him further from the 
south, the sentiment grew strength- 
ened and confirmed. 

Ernest Maltravers felt that there is 
in the Affections themselves so much 
to purify and exalt, that even an, 
erring love, conceived without a cold ' 
design, and (when its nature is fairly | 
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'understood) wrestled against with a 


noble spirit, leaves the heart more 
tolerant and tender, and the mind 
more settled and enlarged. The phi- 
losophy limited to the reason puts 
into motion the automata of the 
closet—but to those who have the 
world for a stage, and who find their 
hearts are the great actors, experience 
and wisdom must be wrought from 
the Philosophy of the Passions. 
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« Not toall men Apollo shows himseif— 
Who sees him—hKe is great!” 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


*¢ Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears—soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony.”--SHAKESPEAR &. 


BOAT SONG ON THE LAKE OF COMO. 


1. 


THE Beautiful Clime !—the Clime of Love! 
Thou beautiful Italy ! 
Like a mother’s eyes, the earnest skies 
Ever have smiles for thee ! 
Not a flower that blows, not a beam that 
glows, 
But what is in love with thee ! 


2 
The beautiful lake, the Larian lake! * 
Soft lake like a silver sea, 
The Huntress Queen, with her nymphs of 
sheen, 
Nover had bath like thee. 
See, the Lady of Night and her maids of 
light, 
Even now are mid-deep in thee. 


3. 


Beautiful child of the lonely hills, 
Ever blest may thy slumbers be! 

No mourner should tread by thy dreamy bed, 
No life bring a care to thee— 

Nay, soft to thy bed, let the mourner tread— 
And life be a dream like thee! 


Such, though uttered in the soft 
Italian tongue, and now imperfectly 
translated—such were the notes that 
floated one lovely evening in summer 
along the lake of Como. The boat, 


* The ancient name for Como. 


from which came the song, drifted 
gently down the sparkling waters, 


| towards the mossy banks of a lawn, 


whence on a little eminence gleamed 
the white walls of a villa, backed by 
vineyards. On that lawn stood a 
young and handsome woman, leaning 
on the arm of her husband, and 
listening tothe song. But her delight 
was soon deepened into one of more 
personal interest, as the boatmen, 
nearing the banks, changed their 
measure, and she felt that the min- 
strelsy was in honour of herself. 


SERENADE TO THE SONGSTRESS. 


1 e 
CHORUS. 


Softly—oh, soft! let us rest on the oar, 

And vex not a billow that sighs to the 
shore -— 

For sacred the spot where the starry waves 
meet 

With the beach, where the breath of the 
citron is sweot ; 

There's a spellon the waves that now waft 
us along 

To the last of our Muses, the Spirit of Song. 


REcITATIVE. 


The Eagle of old renown, 
And the Lombard’s iron crown, 
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And Milan's mighty name are ours no more ; 
But by this glassy water, 
Harmonia‘s youngest daughter, 
Still from the lightning saves one laurel to 
our shore. 
2. 
Crorus, 
They heard thee, Teresa, the Teuton, the 
Gaul, 
Who have raised the rude thrones of the 
North on our fall; 
They heard thee, and bow'd to the might of 
thy song, 
Like love went thy steps o’er the hearts of 
the strong, 
As the moon to the air, as the soul to the 
clay, 
To the void of this earth was the breath of 
thy lay. 
REcIraTive. 
Honour for aye to her 
The bright interpreter 
Of Art’s great mysteries to the enchanted 
throng ; 
While tyrants heard thy strains, 
Sad Rome forgot her chains ; 
The world the sword had lost was conquer’d 
back by song! 


“Thou repentest, my Teresa, that 
thou hast renounced thy dazzling 
career for a dull home, and a husband 
old enough to be thy father,” said 
the husband to the wife, with a smile 
that spoke confidence in the answer. 

“Ah, no! even this homage would 
have no music to me if thou didst not 
hear it.” 

She was a celebrated personage in 
Italy—the Signora Cesarini, now 
Madame de Montaigne! Her earlier 
youth had been spent upon the stage, 
and her promise of vocal excellence 
had been most brilliant. But after a 
brief though splendid career, she 
married a French gentleman of good 
birth and fortune, retired from the 
stage, and spent her life alternately 
in the gay saloons of Paris, and upon 
the banks of the dreamy Como, on 
which her husband had purchased a 
small but beautiful villa. She still, 
however, exercised in private her 
fascinating art; to which—for she 
was a woman of singular accomplish- 
ment and talent—she added the gift | 
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of the improvvisatrice. She had just 
returned for the summer to this lovely 
retreat, and a party of enthusiastic 
youths from Milan had sought the 
lake of Como to welcome her arrival 
with the suitable homage of song and 
music. It is a charming relic, that 
custom of the brighter days of Italy ; 
and I myself have listened, on the 
still waters of the same lake, to a 
similar greeting to a greater genius— 
the queenlike and unrivalled Pasta— 
the Semiramis of Song! And while 
my boat paused, and I caught some- 
thing of the enthusiasm of the sere- 
naders, the boatman touched me, and, 
pointing to a part of the lake on 
which the setting sun shed its rosiest 
smile, he said, “There, Signor, was 
drowned one of your countrymen— 
bellissimo uomo! che fu bello!’”— 
yes, there, in the pride of his pro- 
mising youth, of his noble and almost 
godlike beauty, before the very win- 
dows—the very eyes—of his bride— 
the waves without a frown had swept 
over the idol of many hearts—the 
graceful and gallant Locke.* And 
above his grave was the voluptuous 
sky, and over it floated the triumphant 
music. It was as the moral of the 
Roman pocts—calling the living to 
a holyday over the oblivion of the 
dead. 

As the boat now touched the bank, 
Madame de Montaigne accosted the 
musicians, thanked them with a sweet 
and unaffected earnestness for the 


* Captain William Locke of the Life 
Guards {the only son of the accomplished 
Mr. Locke of Norbuyy Park), distinguished 
by a character the most amiable, and by 2 
personal beauty that certainly equalled, 
perhaps surpassed, the highest masterpicce 
of Grecian Sculpture. He was returning, 
in a boat, from the town of Como, to his 
villa on the banks of the lake, when the 
boat was upset by one of the mysterious 
under-currents to which the lake is dan- 
gerously subjected, and he was drowned in 
sight uf his bride, who was watching his 
, return from the terrace or balcony of their 
home. 
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eompliment so delicately offered, and | must have discovered, already, that I 


invited them ashore. The Milanese, 
who were six in number, accepted 
the invitation, and moored their boat 
to the jutting shore. It was then 
that Monsieur de Montaigne pointed 
out to the notice of his wife a boat, 
that had lingered under the shadow 
of a bank, tenanted by a young man, 
who had seemed to listen with rapt 
attention to the music, and who had 
once joined in the chorus (as it was 
twice repeated) with a voice so exqui- 
sitely attuned, and so rich in its deep 
powcr, that it had awakened the 
admiration even of the serenaders 
themselves. 

“Does not that gentleman belong 
to your party?” De Montaigne asked 
of the Milanese. 

“No, Signor, we know him not,” 
was the answer ; “his boat came un- 
aware upon us as we were singing.” 

While this question and answer 
were going on, the young man had 
quitted his station, and his oars cut 
the glassy surface of the lake, just 
before the place where De Montaigne 
stood. With the courtesy of his coun- 
try, the Frenchman lifted his hat; 
and by his gesture, arrested the eye 
and oar of the solitary rower. “ Will 
you honour us,” he said, “ by joining 
our little party ?” 

“ Tt is a pleasure I covet too much 
to refuse,” replied the boatman, with 
a slight forcign accent, and in ano- 
ther moment he was on shore. He 
was one of remarkable appearance. 
His long hair floated with a careless 
grace over a brow more calm and 
thoughtful than became his years; 
his manner was unusually quict and 
self-collected, and not without a cer- 
tain stateliness, rendered more striking 
by the height of his stature, a lordly 
contour of feature, and a serene but 
settled expression of melancholy in 
his eyes and smile. ‘ You will easily 
believe,” said he, “that, cold as my 
countrymen are esteemed, (for you 


am an Englishman,) I could not but 
share in the enthusiasm of those 
about me, when loitering near the 
very ground sacred to the inspiration. 
For the rest, I am residing for the 
present in yonder villa, opposite to 
your own; my name is Maltravers, 
and I am enchanted to think that I 
am no longer a personal stranger to 
one whose fame has already reached 
me.” 

Madame de Montaigne was flattered 
by something in the manner and tone 
of the Englishman, which said a 
great deal more than his words ; and 
in a few minutes, beneath the influ- 
ence of the happy continental ease, 
the whole party seemed as if they 
had known each other for years. 
Wines, and fruits, and other simple 
and unpretending refreshments, were 
brought out and arranged on a rude 
table upon the grass, round which 
the guests seated themselves with 
their host and hostess, and the clear 
moon shone over them, and the lake 
slept below in silver. It was a scene 
for a Boccaccio or a Claude. 

The conversation naturally fell 
upon music: it is almost the only 
thing which Italians in general can 
be said to know—and even that 
knowledge comes to them, like Dog- 
berry’s reading and writing, by nature 
—for of music, as an art, the unpro- 
fessional amateurs Know but little. 
As vain and arrogant of the last 
wreck of their national yenius as the 
Romans of old were of the empire of 
all arts and arms, they look upon the 
harmonies of other lands as barbarous; 
nor can they appreciate or under-tand 
appreciation of the mighty German 
music, which is the proper minstrelsy 
of a nation of men—a music of philo- 
sophy, of heroism, of the intellect and 
the imagination; beside which, the 
strains of modern Italy are indeed 
effeminate, fantastic, and artificially 
feeble. Rossini is the Canova of 
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music, with much of the pretty, with 
nothing of the grand ! 

The little party talked, however, of 
music, with an animation and gusto 
that charmed the melancholy Mal- 
travers, who for weeks had known no 
companion save his own thoughts, 
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‘lieved from the olive by an evanescent 
lyet perpetually recurring blush; a 
round dimpled cheek, an exquisitely- 
shaped mouth with small pearly teeth, 
and a light and delicate figure a little 
below the ordinary standard, com- 
pleted the picture of Madame de 


Montaigne. 
“Well,” said Signor Tirabaloschi, 


and with whom, at all times, enthu- 
siasm for any art found a ready sym- 
pathy. He listened attentively, but | the most loquacious and sentimental 
said little; and from time to time, ! of the guests, filling his glass ; “ these 
whenever the conversation flagged, ; are hours to think of for the rest of 
amused himself by examiming his com- | life. But we cannot hope the Signora 
panions. Thesix Milanesehad nothing | will long remember what we never 
remarkable in their countenances or can forget. Paris, says the French 
in their talk; they possessed the proverb, est le paradis des fenunes ; 
characteristic energy and volubility of and, in paradise, I take it for granted, 
their countrymen, with something of , we recollect very little of what hap- 
the masculine dignity which distin- pened on earth.” 

guishes the Lombard from the South-| “Oh,” said Madame de Montaigne, 
ern, and a little of the French polish, | with a pretty musical laugh; “in Paris 
which the inhabitants of Milan seldom | it is the rage to despise the frivolous 
fail to contract. Their rank was evi- life of cities, and to affect des senti- 
dently that of the middle class ; for | mens romanesques. This is precisely’ 
Milan has a middle class, and one the scene which our fine ladies and 
which promises great results hereafter. ' fine writers would die to talk of and 
But they were noways distinguished ' to describe. Is it not so, mon ami?” 
from a thousand other Milanese whom and she turned affectionately to De 
Maltravers had met in the walks and , Montaigne 

cafés of their noble city. The host’ “True,” replied he ; “ but you are 
was somewhat more interesting. He , not worthy of such a scenc—you 
was a tall, handsome man, of about laugh at sentiment and romance.” 
eight-and-forty, with a high forehead, “Only at French sentiment and 
and features strongly impressed with | the romance of the Chaussée d’Antin. 
the sober character of thought. He} You English,” she continued, shaking 
had but little of the French vivacity , her head at Maltravers, “ have spoiled 
in his manner; and without looking and corrupted us; we are not content 
at his countenance, you would still to imitate you, we must excel you; 
have felt insensibly that he was the ' we out-horror horror, and rush from 
oldest of the party. His wife was at | the extravagant into the frantic !” 
least twenty years younger than him-! “The ferment of the new school is, 
self, mirthful and playful as a child, | perhaps, better than the stagnation of 
but with a certain feminine and fas- | the old,” said Maltravers. ‘“ Yet even 
cinating softness in her unrestrained | you,” addressing himself to the Ita- 
gestures and sparkling gaiety, which ! 'lians, “who first in Petrarch, in Tasso, 
seemed to subdue her natural joyous-;and in Ariosto, set to Europe the 
ness into the form and method of, example of the Sentimental and the 
conventional elegance. Dark hair | , Romantic ; who built among the very 
carelessly arranged, an open forehead, "ruins of the classic school—amidst its 
large black laughing eyes, a small Corinthian columns and sweeping 
straight nose, a complexion just re- | arches, the spires and battlements of 
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the Guthic—even you are deserting 
your old models, and guiding litera- 
ture into newer and wilder paths. 
"Tis the way of the world—eternal 
progress is eternal change.” 

“ Very possibly,” said Signor Tira- 
baloschi, who understood nothing of 
what was said. ‘“ Nay, itis extremely 
profound ; on reflection, it is beautiful 
—superb: you English are so—so— 
in short, it is admirable. Ugo 
Foscolo is a great genius—so is Monti; 
and as for Rossini,—you know his 
last opera—cosa stupenda /” 

Madame de Montaigne glanced at 
Maltravers, clapped her little hands, 
and laughed outright. Maltravers 
caught the contagion, and laughed 
also. But he hastened to repair the 
pedantic crror he had committed of 
talking over the heads of the com. 
pany. He took up the guitar, which, 
among their niusical instruments, the 
serenaders had brought, and after 
touching its chords for a few moments, 
said; “ After all, Madame, in your 
society, and with this moonlit lake 
before us, we feel as if music were our 
best medium of conversation. Let 
us prevail upon these gentlemen to 
delight us once more.” 

“You forestall what I was going to 
ask,” said the ex-singer; and Mal- 
travers offered the guitar to Tira- 
baloschi, who was in fact dying to 
exhibit his powers again. He took 
the instrument with a slight grimace 
of modesty, and then saying to 
Madame de Montaigne, “ There is a 
song composed by a young friend of 
mine, which is much admired by the 
ladies ; though, to me, it seems a 
little too sentimental,” sang the fol- 
lowing stanzas (as good singers are 
wont to do) with as much fecling as 
if he could understand them !— 


NIGHT AND LOVE. 


When stars are in the quiet skies, 
Then most I pine for thee; 

Bend on me, then, thy tonder eyes, 
As stars lool. un the sea! 
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For thoughts, like waves that glide by night, 
Are stillest where they shine ; 

Mine earthly love lies hushed in light, 
Beneath the heaven of thine. 


There is an hour when angols keep 
Familiar watch on men ; 

When coarser souls are wrapt in sleep, 
Sweet spirit, meet me then. 


There is an hour when holy dreams, 
Through slumber, fairest glide; 

And in that mystic hour, it seems 
Thou shouldst be by my side. 


The thoughts of thee too sacred re 
For daylight’s common beam ;— 
I can but know thee as my star, 
My angel, and my dream ! 


And now, the example set, and the 
praises of the fair hostess exciting 
general emulation, the guitar circled 
from hand to hand, and each of the 
Italians performed his part:—you 
might have fancied yourself at one 
of the old Greek feasts, with the lyre 
and the myrtle-branch going the 
round. 

But both the Italians and the 
Englishman felt the cntertainment 
would be incomplete, without hearing 
the celebrated vocalist and improv- 
visatrice, who presided over the little 
banquet; and Madame de Montaigne 
with a woman’s tact, divined the 
general wish, and anticipated the re- 
quest that was sure to be made. So 
she took the guitar from the last 
singer, and turning to Maltravers, 
said, “You have heard, of course, 
some of our more eminent improv- 
visatori, and therefore if I ask you for 
a subject it will only be to prove to 
you that the talent is not general 
amongst the Italians,” 

“Ah,” said Maltravers, “I have 
heard, indeed, sume ugly old gentle- 
men with immense whiskers, and 
gestures of the most alarming ferocity, 
pour out their vehement impromptus; 
but I have never yet listened to a 
young and a handsome lady. I shall 
only believe the inspiration when I 
hear 1t direct from the Muse.” 
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“Well, I will do my beat to deserve 
your compliments—you must give 
me the theme.” 

Maliravers paused a moment, and 
suggested the Influence of Praise on 
Genius. 

The improvvisatrice nodded assent, 
and after a short prelude broke forth 
into a wild and varied strain of verse, 
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inaudibie greeting, sank into « seat 
and appeared instantly lost in revery. 
Maltravers gazed upon him, and was 
pleased with his aspect—which, if not 
handsome, was strange and yeculiar. 
He was extremely slight and thin— 
his cheeks hollow and colourless, with 


|@ profusion of black silken ringlets 
; that almost descended to his shoui- 


in @ voice so exquisitely sweet, with | ders. His eyes, deeply sunk into his 
a taste so accurate, and a feeling so head, were large and intensely Dril- 
deep, that the poetry sounded to the | Kant, and a thin moustache, curling 
2nchanted listeners like the language | downward, gave an additional austerity 
that Armida might have uttered.'to his mouth, which was closed with 
Yet the verses themselves, like all' gloomy and half-sarcastic firmness. 
extemporaneous cffusions, were of a He was not dressed as people dress 
nature both to pass from the memory in general ; but wore a frock of dark 
and to defy transcription. | , camlet, with a large shirt-collar turned 

When Madame de Montaigne’s song. down, and a narrow slip of black 
ceased, no rapturous plaudits followed silk twisted rather than tied round 
—the Italians were too affected by his throat—his nether garment fitted 
the science, Maltravers by the feeling, tight to his limbs, and a pair of 
for the coarseness of ready praise ;— half-hessians completed his costume. 
and ere that delighted silence which It was evident that the young man‘ 
made the first impulse was broken, a (and he was very young—perhaps 
new-comer, descending fromthegroves about nineteen or twenty) indulged 
that clothed the ascent behind the that coxcombry of the Picturesque’ 
house, was in the midst of the party. : which is the sign of a vainer mind 

“Ah, my dear brother,’ cried than is the commoner coxcombry of 
Madame de Montaigne, starting up, | the Mode. 


aud hanging fondly on the arm of 
the stranger, “why have you lin- 
gered so long in the wood? You, so 
delicate! And how are you? How 
pale you seem !” 

“It is but the reflection of the 
moonlight, Teresa,” said the intruder. 
“T feel well.” So saying, he scowled 
on the merry party, and turned as if 


It is astonishing how frequently it 
happens, that the introduction of a 
single intruder upon a social party is 
sufficient to destroy all the familiar 
harmony that existed there before. 
We see it even when the intruder is 
agrecable and communicative—but in 
the present instance, a ghost could 
_Scarcely have been a@ more unwel- 


to slink away. coming or unwelcome visitor. The 

“Nu, no,” whispered Teresa, “you | presence of this shy, speechless, super- 
must stay a moment and be presented ciliouslooking man, threw a damp 
to my guests: there isan Englishman, over the whole group. The gay 
here whom you will like—who will  Tirabaloschi immediately discovered 
interest you.” that it was time to depart,—it had 

With that she almost dragged him ‘not struck any one before, but it 
forward, and introduced him to her | certainly was late. The Jtalians began 
guests. Signor Cesarini returned | to bustle about, to collect their music, 
their salutations with a mixture of ! to make fine speeches and fine pro- 
bashfulness and hauteur, half-awkward : fessions—to bow and to smile—to 
and half-graceful, and muttering some , scramble into their boat, and to push 
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eff towards the inn at Como, where 
their quarters for 


they had e 
the night. As the boat glided away, 
and while two of them were employed 


at the oar, the remaining four took 
up their instruments and sang a 
parting glee. It was quite midnight 
—the hush of all things around had 
grown more intense and profound— 
there was a wonderful might of silence | 
in the shining air and amidst the Italians, 
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he had had, unknowingly, a listencr 
in the young Cesarini. 

“No,” said Maltravers, “I cull 
the flowers, I do not cultivate the 
soil.” 

“And why not?” said Cesarini, 
with abrupt energy; “‘vou are an 
Englishman—yov have a public—you 
| have @ country—you have a living 
Stage, a breathing audience; we, 
have nothing but the 


shadows thrown by the ncar banks Dead.” 


and the distant hills over the water. 
So that as the music chiming in with 


‘As he looked on the young man, 
_Maltravers was surprised to sec the 


the oars grew fainter and fainter, it is | sudden animation which glowed upon 


impossible to describe the thrilling 
and magical effect it produced. 

The party ashore did not speax ; 
there was a moisture,a grateful one, 
in the bright eyes of Teresa, as she 
leant upon the manly form of De 
Montaigne, for whom her attachment | 
was, perhaps, yot more deep and a 
for the difference of their ages. 
girl who once loves aman, not indeed 
old, but much older than herself, 
loves him with such a looking up and 
venerating love! Maltravers stood a 
little apart from the couple, on the 
edge of the shelving bank, with folded 
arms and thoughtful countenance. 
Vow is it,’ said he, unconscious 
that lie was speaking half aloud, 
“that the commonest beings of the 
world should be able to give us a 
pleasure so unworldly!) What a con- 
trast between those musicians and 
this music! At this distance, their 
forms xo dimly scen, one might almost 
fancy the creators of those swect 
sounds to be of another mould from 
us. Perhaps even thus the poetry of 
the Past rings on our ears—the deeper 
and the diviner, because removed 
from the clay which made the poets. 
QO Art, Art! how dost thou beautify 
and exalt us! what is Nature without 
thee!” 

“You are a poet, Signor,” said a 
soft clear voice beside the soliloquist ; 
and Maltravers started to find that 


his pale features. 

“You asked me a question J would 
fain put to you,” said the Englishman, 
after a pause. “ You, methinks, are 
a poet?” 

‘T have fancied that I might he 
one. But poetry with us is a bird in 
the wilderness—it sings from an im- 
a pulse—the song dies without a listener. 
Oh that I belonged to a living country, 
' France, England, Germany, America, 
—and not to the corruption ofa dead 
giantess—for such is nuw the land of 
the ancient lyre.” 

“Let us meet again, and soon,” 
said Maltravers, holding out his 
hand. 

Cesarini hesitated a moment, and 
then accepted and returned the 
proffered salutation. Reserved as he 
was, something in Maltravers attracted 
him; and, indeed, there was that in 
Ernest which fascinated most of those 
unhappy eccentrics who do noi 
move in the common orbit of the 
world. 

In afew moments more the Engli.h- 
man had said farewell to the owners of 
the villa, and his light boat skimmed 
rapidly over the tide. 

“Whatdo youthink of the Juggle #" 
raid Madame de Montaigne to her 
husband, as they turned towards the 
house. (They said not a word about 
the Milanese.) 

“He has a noble bearing for one so 
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young,” said the Frenchman, “and 
seems to have seen the world, and 
both to have profited and to have 
suffered by it.” 

“He will prove an acquisition to 
our society here,” returned Teresa; 
“heinterests me; and you,Castruccio?” 
turning to seek for her brother; but 
Cesarin: had already, with his usual 
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noiseless step, disappeared within the 
house. 

«Alas, my poor brother!” she 
replied, “I cannot comprehend him. 
What does he desire ?” 

“Fame!” replied De Montaigne, 
calmly. “It is a vain shadow; no 
wonder that he disquiets himself in 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ Alas! what boots it with incessant care 
To strictly meditate the thankless Muse ; 


Were it not better done 


as others use, 


To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair?” 


Tnere is nothing more salutary to 
active men than occasional intervals 
of repose,—when we look within, 
instead of without, and examine 
aimost insensibly—(for I hold ntrict | 
and conscious selfscrutiny a thing | 
much rarer than we suspect)—what 
we have done—what we are capahle| 
of doing. I[t is settling, as it were, a' 


Miton’s Lycidae. 


we must be cither writing men or 
acting men, if we desire to test the, 
logic, and unfold into symmetrical 
design the fused colours of our reason- 
ing faculty. Maltravers did not vet 
feel this, but he was sensible of some 
intellectual want. His ideas, his 
memorics, his dreams, crowded thick 
and confused upon him; he wished to 


debtor and creditor account with the arrange them in order, and he could 
Past, before we plunge into new spe- not. He was overpowered hy the un- 
culations. Such aninterval of repose | organised affluence of his own imagin- 
did Maltravers now enjoy. In utter'ation and intellect. He had often, 
solitude, so far as famihar companion- even as a child, fancied that he was 
ship is concerned, le had for several , formed to do something in the world, 
weeks been making him-elfacqnainted lut he had never steadily considered 
with his own character and mind. what it was to be, whether he was to 
Tie read and thought much, but with- | become a man of books or a man of 
out any exact or defined object. Ii deeds. We had written poetry when 
think itis Montulene who say» some- ‘it poured irresistibly from the fount 
where—* People talk about thinking , of emotion within, but looked at his 
-—hut for my part I never think, ¢x- effusions with a cold and neglectful 
cept when I sit down to write.” I cye when the enthusiasm had passed 
believe this is mot a very cominon ' away. 

cine, for people who don’t write think | Maltravers was not much gnawed 
as well as people who do; but con-; by the desire of fame—pcrhaps few 
nected, scvere, well-develi ped thought, | men of real genius are until artificially 
an contradistinction to vague medita- | worked up to it. There is in a sound 
tion, mu-t be connected with some | und correct intellect, with all its gifts 
tangible plan or object; and therefore | fairly balanced, a calm consciousness 
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of power, a certainty that when its perhaps, the most extensive and uni- 
strength is fairly put out, it must be | versal masters of life and character 
to realise the usual result of strength. have begun by being egotists. For 
Men of second-rate faculties, on the , there is in a man that has much in 
contrary, are fretful and nervous, ‘him, a wonderfully acute and sensitive 
fidgeting after a celebrity which they perception of his own existence. An 
do not estimate by their own talents, imaginative and susceptible person 
but by the talents of some one clse. has, indeed, ten times as much life as 
They see a tower, but are occupied a dull fellow, “an’ he be Hercules.” 
only with measuring ita shadow, and | | He multiplies himeelf in a thousand 
think their own height (which they | objects, associates each with his own 
never calculate) is to cast as broad a/| identity, lives in cach, and almost 
one over the earth. It is the short; looks upon the world with its infinite 
man who is always throwing up his ' objects as a part of his individual 


chin, and is as erect as a dart. 


tall man stoops, and the strong man | 


is not always using the dumb-bells. 
Maltravers had not yet, then, the 
keen and sharp yearning for reputa- 
tion; he had not, as yet, tasted its 
sweets and Dbitters—fatal draught, 
which once tasted, begets too often an 
insatiuble thirst! neither had he 
enemies and decriers whom he was 
desirous of abashing by merit. And 
that is a very ordinary cause for exer- 
tion in proud minds. He was, it is 
true, generally reputed clever, and 
fools were afraid of him: but as he 
actively interfered with no man's pre- 
tensions, so no man thought it neces- 
sary to call him a blockhead. At 
present, therefore, it was quietly and 
naturally that his mind was working 
its legitimate way to its destiny of 
exertion. Ile began idly and care- 
lessly to note down his thoughts and 
impressions ; what was once put on 
the paper, begot new matter; his 
ideas became more lucid to himself; 
and the page grew a looking-glass, 
which presented the likeness of his 
own features. Tle began by writing 
with rapidity, and without method. 
He had no object but to please him- 
self, and to find a vent for an over- 
eharged spirit; and, like most writings 
of the young, the matter was egotisti- 
eal. We commence with the small 
nucleus of passion and experience, to 
eWiden the cirele afterwards: and, 


The | being. Afterwards, as he tames down, 


he withdraws his forces into the cita- 
del, but he still has a knowledge of, 
and an interest in, the land they 
once covered. He understands other 
people, for he has lived in other 
people—the dead and the living ;— 
fancied himself now Brutus and now 
Ceesar, and thought how he should 
act in almost every imaginable cir- 
cumstance of Jife. 

Thus, when he begins to paint 
human characters, essentially differ- 
ent from his own, his knowledge 
comes to him almost intuitively. It 
is as if he were describing the man- 
sions in which he himself has formerly 
lodged, though for a short time. 
Hence, in great writers of History— 
of Romance—ofthe Drama—the gusto 
with which they paint their person- | 
aves: their creations are flesh and 
Llood, not shadows or machines. 

Maltravers was at first, then, an 
egotist in the matter of his rude and 
desultory »ketches—in the manner, 
as I said before, he was careless and 
negligent, as men will be whu have 
not yet found that expression is an 
art. Still those wild and valueless 
essays—thoxe rapt and secret confes- 
sions of his own heart—were a delight 
to him. He begun to taste the trans 
port, the intoxication of an author. 
and oh what a luxury is there in that 
first love of the Muse! that process 
by which we give a palpable forma to 
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. the long-intangible visions which have 
flitted across us ;—the beautiful ghost 
of the Ideal within us, which we 
invoke in the Gadara of oar still 
closets, with the wand of the simple 
pen ! 

It was early noon, the day after he 
had formed his acquaintance with the 
De Montaignes, that Maltravers sate 
in his favourite room ;—the one he 
had selected for his study, from the 
many chambers of his large and soli- 
tary habitation. He sate in a recess 
by the open window, which looked 
on the lake; and books were scat- 
tered on his table, and Maltravers 
was jotting down his criticisms on 
what he read, mingled with his im- 
pressions on what he saw. It is the 
pleasantest kind of composition—the 
nete-book of a man who studies in 
retirement, who observes in society, 
who in all things can admire and 
feel. He was yet engaged in this 
eas; task, when Cesarini was an- 
nounced, and the young brother of 
the fair Teresa entered his apartment. 

“T have availed mysclf soon of your 
invitation,” said the Italian. 

“JT acknowledge the compliment,” 
replied Maltravers, pressing the hand 
shyly held out to him. 

“T see you have been writing—I 
thought you were attached to litera- 
ture. I read it in your countenance, 
I heard it in your voice,” said Cesarini, 
seating himself. 

“JY have been idly beguiling a very 
idle leisure, it is true,’ said Mal- 
travers. 

“But you do not write for yourself 
alone—you have an eye to the great 
tribunals—Time and the Pablic.” 

“Not so, I assure you honestly,” 
aaid Maltravers, smiling. “If you 
look at the books on my table, you 
will see that they are the great mas- 
terpieces of ancient and modern lore 
—these are studies that discourage 
tyros———” 

“ But inspire them.” 
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“JT do not think so, Models may 
form our taste as critics, but do not 
excite us to be authors. I fancy that 
our own emotions, our own sense of 
our destiny, make the great lever of 
the inert matter we accumulate. 
‘Look in thy heart and write,’ said 
an old English writer,* who did not, 
however, practise what he preached. 
And you, Signor——” 

“ Am nothing, and would be some- 
thing,” said the young man, shortly 
and bitterly. 

“And how does that wish not 
realise its object?” 

“Merely because I am _ Italian,” 
said Cesarini. “ With us there is no 
literary public—no vast reading class 
—we have dilettanti and literati, and 
students, and even authors ; but these 
make only a coterie, not a public. 
I have written, I have published ; but 
no one listened to me. I am an 
author without readers.” 

“It is no uncommon case in Eng: 
land,” said Maltravers. 

The Italian continued—“ [ thought 
to live in the mouths of men—to stir 
up thoughts long dumb—to awaken 
the strings of the old lyre! In vain. 
Like the nightingale, I sing only to 
break my heart with a false and 
melancholy emulation of other 
notes.” 

“ There are cpochs in all countries,” 
said Maltravers, gently, “when pecu- 
liar veins of literature are out of 
vogue, and when no genius can bring 
them into public notice. But you 
wisely said there were two tribunals— 
the Publicand Time. You have still 
the last to appeal to. Your great 
Italiau historians wrote for the un- 
born—their works not even published 
till their death. That indifference to 
living reputation has in it, to me, 
something of the sublime.” 

“T cannot imitate them—and they 
were not poets,” said Cesarini, sharply. 


* Sir Philip Sidney. 
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“To poeta, praise is a necessary ali- 
maent; neglect is death.” 

“My dear Signor Cesarini,” said 
the Englishman, feelingly, “do not 
give way to these thoughts. There 
ought to be in a healthful ambition 
the stubborn stuff of persevering lon- 
gevity; it must live on, and hope for 
the day which comes slow or fast, to 
all whose labours deserve the goal.” 

“But perhaps mine do not. I 
sometimes fear so—it is a horrid 
thought.” 

“You are very young yet,” said 
Maltravers; “how few at your age 
evor sicken for fame! That first step 
is, perhaps, the half way to the 
prize.” 

Iam not sure thav Ernest thought 
exactly as he spoke; but it was the 
most delicate consolation to offer to a 
man whose abrupt frankness embar- 
rassed and distressed him. The young 
man shook his head despondingly. 
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he; “you shall recite to me, and 1 
will be to you what the old house 
keeper was to Molitre,” 

Maltravers had deep good-nature 
where he was touched, though he had 
not a superfluity of what is called 
good-humour, which floats on the 
surface and smiles on all alike. He 
had much of the milk of human 
kindness, but little of its oil. 

The poet assented, and they were 
soon upon the lake. It was a sultry 
day, and it was noon; so the boat 
crept slowly along by the shadow of 
the shore, and Cesarini drew from his 
breast-pocket some manuscripts of 
small and beautiful writing. Who 
does not know the pains a young poet 
takes to bestow a fair dress on his 
darling rhymes ! : 

Cesarini read well and feelingly. 
Everything was in favour of the reader. 
His own poetical countenance— his 
voice, his enthusiasm, half-suppressed 


Maltravers tried to change the sub-|—the pre-engaged interest of the 
ject—he rose and moved to the! auditor—the dreamy loveliness of the 


baleony, which overhung the lake— | 
he talked of the weather—he dwelt 
on the exquisite scenery—he pointed 
to the minute and more latent beauties 
around, with the eye and taste of one 
who had looked at Nature in her 
details. The poet grew more animated 
and cheerful; he became even elo- 
qucnt; he quoted poetry and he 
talked it. Maltravers was more and 
more interested in him. He felt a 
curiosity to know if his talents equalled 
his aspirations: he hinted to Cesarini 
his wish to see his compositions—it 


was just what the young man desired. | 


Poor Cesarini! It was much to him 
to get a new listener, and he fondly 
imagined every honcat listener must 
be a warm admirer. But with the 
coyness of his caste, he affected re- 
luctance and hesitation; he dallied 
with his own impatient yearnings. 
And Maltravers, to smooth his way, 
proposed an excursion on the lake. 

, “One of my men shall row,” said 

No. 186. 


hour and scene—(for there is a great 
deal as to time in these things!) Mal- 
travers listened intently. It is very 

difficult to judge of the exact merit of 
poetry in another language, even when 

we know that language well—so much 

is there in the untranslatable magic 

of expression, the little subtleties of 
style. But Maltravers, fresh, as he 
himself had said, from the study of 
great and original writers, could met 
but feel that he was listening to feeble 
though melodious mediocrity. It was 
the poetry of words, not things. He 
thought it cruel, however, to be hyper 
critical, and he uttered all the com 

monplaces of eulogium that occurred 
to him. The young man was en 

chanted : “ And yet,” said he with a 
sigh, “I haveno Public. In England, 
they would appreciate me.” Alas! in 
England, at that moment, there were 
five hundred poets as young, as ardent, 
and yet more gifted, whose hearts beat 
with the same tae nerver 
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were broken by the same disappoint 
ments. 

Maltravers found that his young 
friend would not listen to any judg- 
ment not purely favourable, The 
archbishop in Gil Blas was not more 
touchy upon any criticism that was 
not panegyric. Maltravera thought 
it a bad sign, but he recollected Gil 
Blas, and prudently refrained from 
bringing on himself the benevolent 
wish of “ beaucoup de bonheur et un 
peu plus de bon gofit.” When Cesa- 
rini had finished his MS, he was 
anxious to conclude the excursion— 
he longed to be at home, and think 
over the admiration he had excited. 
Bat he left his poems with Maltravers, 
and getting on shore by the remains 
of Pliny's villa, was soon out of 


sight. 

Maltravers that evening read the 
poems with attention. His first opi- 
nion wasconfirmed. The young man 
wrote without knowledge. He had 
never felt the passions he painted, 
never been in the situations he de- 
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scribed. There was no originality in 
him, for there was no experience: ig 
was exquisite mechanism, his verse,— 
nothing more! Itmight well deceive 
him, for it could not bat flatter his 
eary—and Tasso’s silver march rang 
not more musically than did the chim- 
ing stanzas of Castruccio Cesarini. 

The perusal of this poetry and his 
conversation with the poet, threw 
Maltravers into a fit of deep musing. 
“his poor Cesarini may warn me 
against myself!” thought he. “Better 
hew wood and draw water, than attach 
ourselves devotedly to an art in which 
we have not the capacity to excel. ... 
It is to throw away the healthful ob- 
jects of life for a diseased dream,— 
worse than the Rosicrucians, it is to 
make a sacrifice of all human beauty 
for the smile of a sylphid, that never 
visits us but in visions.” Maltravers 
looked over his own compositions, and 
thrust them into the fire. He slep.s 
ill that night. His pride was a litile 
dejected. He was like a beauty who 
has seen a caricature of herself. 


CHAPTER III. 


“ §till follow Senses, of every art the Soul.” 


Eauest Maurravers spent much of 
his time with the family of De Mon- 
taigne. There is no period of life in 
which we are more accessible to the 
sentiment of friendship, than in the 
intervals of moral exhaustion which 
succeed to the disappointments of the 
peasions. There is, then, something 
inviting in those gentler feelings 
which keep alive, but do not fever, 
the circulation of the affections, Mal- 
travers looked with the benevolence 
ofa brother upon the brilliant, versa- 
Hie, and restless Terese. She was the 
Yat person in the world he could have 
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been in love with—for his nature, 
ardent, excitable, yet fastidious, re- 
quired something of repose in the 
manners and temperament of the 
woman whom he could love, and Te- 
resa scarcely knew what repose was. 
Whether playing with her children 
(and she had two lovely ones—the 
eldest six years old,) or teasing her 
calm and meditative husband, or 
pouring out extempore verses, or 
ratiling over airs which she never 
finished, on the guitar or piano—or 
making excursions on the lake—or, 
in short, in whatever occupation she 
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appeared aa the Cynthia of the minute, | 


she was always gay and mobile,— 
meyer out af humour, neyer acknow- 
ledging 6 single care or cross in life,— 
never susceptible of grief, save when 
her brother's delicate health or morbid 


temper saddened her atmosphere of' 


sunshine, Even then, the sanguine 
elasticity of her mind and constitu- 
tion quickly recovered from the de- 
pression ; and she persuaded herself 
that Castruccio would grow stronger 
every year, and ripen into a celebrated 
and happy m Castruccio himself 
lived what romantic poetasters call 
“the life of a poet.” He loved to see 
the sun rise over the distant Alps— 
or the midnight moon sleeping on 
the lake. He spent half the day, and 
often half the night, in solitary ram- 
bles, weaving his airy rhymes, or 
indulging his gloomy reveries, and 
he ‘thought loneliness made the ele- 
~ mentofa poet. Alas! Dante, Alfieri, 
even Petrarch, might have taught 
him, that a poct must have intimate 
knowledge of men as well as moun- 
tains, if he desire to become the 
Creator. When Shelley, in one of 
his prefaces, boasts of being familiar 
with Alps and glaciers, and Heaven 
knows what, the critical artist cannot 
help wishing that he had been rather 
familiar with Fleet Street or the 
Strand. Perhaps, then, that re- 
markable genius might have been 
more capable of realising characters 
of flesh and blood, and have com- 
posed corporeal and consummate 
wholes, not confused and glittering 
fragments. 

Though Ernest was attached to 
Teresa and deeply interested in Caa- 
traccio, it was De Montaigne for whom 
he experienced the higher and graver 
sentiment of esteem. This French- 
man Was one acquainted with a much 
larger world than that of the Coteries. 
He had served in the army, been em- 
ployed with distinction in civil affairs, 
and was of that robust and healthful 


moral constitution which ean bear 
with every variety of social life, and 
estimate calmly the balance of our 
mortal fortunes. Trial and experi- 
ence had left him that true philo- 
sopher who ig too wise to be an 
optimist, too just to be a misanthrope. 
He enjoyed life with sober judgment, 
and pursued the path moat suited to 
himself, without declaring it to be the 
best for others. He was a little hard, 
perhaps, upon the errors that belong 
to weakness and conceit—not to those 
that have their source in great natures 
or generous thoughts. Among his 
characteristics was a profound admira- 
tion for England. His own country he 
half loved, yet half disdained. The 
impetuosity and levity of his com-~ 
patriots displeased his sober and dig- 
nified notions. He could not forgive 
them (he was wont to say) for having 
made the two grand experiments of 
popular revolution and military des- 
potism in vain. He sympathised 
neither with the young enthusiasts 
who desired a republic, without well 
knowing the numerous strata of habits 
and customs upon which that fabric, 
if designed for permanence, should be 
built—nor with the uneducated and 
fierce chivalry that longed for a re- 
storation of the warrior empire—nor 
with the dull and arrogant bigots 
who connected all ideas of order and 
government with the ill-starred and 
worn-out dynasty of the Bourbons. 
In fact, coop sENSE was with him the 
principium et fons of all theories and 
all practice. And it was this quality 
that attached him to the English. 
Ilis philosophy on this head was 
rather curious. 

“Good sense,” said he one day to 
Maltravers, as they were walking to 
and fro at De Montaigne’s villa, by 
the margin of the lake, “is not a 
merely intellectual attribute. It is 
rather the result of a just equilibrinm 
of all our faculties, spiritual and 
moral. The dishonest, or toys of 
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their own passions, may have genius ; 
but they rarely, if ever, have good 
sense in the conduct of life. They 
niay often win large prizes, but it is 
by a game of chance, not skill. But 
the man whom I perceive walking an 
honourable and upright career—just 
to others, and also to himself—(for 
we owe justice to ourselves—to the 
care of our fortunes, our character— 
to the management of our passions)— 
is a more dignified representative of 
his Maker than the mere child of 
genius. Of such & man, we say he 
has aoop sEnsx ; yes, but he has also 
integrity, self-respect, and self-denial. 
A thousand trials which his sense 
braves and conquers, are temptations 
alao to his probity—his temper—in a 
word, to all the many sides of his 
complicated nature. Now, I do not 
think he will have this good sense any 
more than a drunkard will have strong 


nerves, unless he be in the constant 


habit of keeping his mind clear from 
the intoxication of envy, vanity, and 
the various emotions that dupe and 
mislead us. Good sense is not, there- 
fore, an abstract quality or a solitary 
talent; butitisthe natural result of the 
habit of thinking justly, and therefore 


seeing clearly, and is a3 different from | 


the sagacity that belongs to a diplo- 
matist or attorney, as the philosophy 
of Socrates differed from the rhetoric 
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“Our Wars—our Debt” — began 
Maltravers. 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted De Mon 
taigne, “ I am speaking of your People, 
not of your Government. A govern- 
ment is often a very unfair represent- 
ative of a nation. But even in the 
wars you allude to, if you examine, 
you will generally find them originate 
in the love of justice (which is the 
basis of good sense), not from any 
insane desire of conquest or glory. 
A man, however sensible, must have 
a heart in his bosop, and a great 
nation cannot be a piece of sclfish 
clockwork. Suppose you and I are 
sensible, prudent men, and we sce in 

crowd one violent fellow unjustly 
knocking another on the head, we 
should be brutes, not men, if we did 
not interfere with the savage; but if 
we thrust ourselves into a crowd with 

large bludgeon, and belabour our 
neighbours, with the hope that the 
spectators would cry, ‘Sec what a 
bold, strong fellow that is!’—then 
we should be only playing the mad- 
man from the motive of the coxcomb. 
I fear you will find, in the military 
‘history of the French and English, 
| the application of my parable.” 

“Yet still, I confess, there is a 
gallantry, and a nobleman-like and 
Norman spirit in the whole French 
| nation, which make me forgive many 


of Gorgias. As a mass of individual | of their excesses, and think they are 
excellences make up this attribute in | destined for great purposes, when ex- 
@ man, so a mass of such men thus, perience shall have sobered their hot 
characterised give a character to a blood. Some nations, a4 some men, 
nation. Your England is, therefore,; are slow in arriving at maturity ; 
renowned for its good sense; but it , others seem men in their cradle. The 


is renowned also for the excellences 
which accompany strong sense in an 
individual, high honesty and faith in 
its dealings, a warm love of justice 
and fair play, a general freedom from 
the violent crimes common on the 
Continent, and the energetic persever- 
ance in enterprise once commenced, 
which results from a bold and health- 
fui disposition.” 


English, thanks to their sturdy Saxon ' 
origin, elevated, not depressed, by the 
Norman infusion, never were children. 
The difference is striking, when you 
regard the representatives of both in 
their great men—whether writers or 
active citizens.” 

“Yes,” said De Montaigne, “ in 
Milton and Cromwell, there is no- 
thing of the brilliant child. I cannot 
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say as much for Voltaire or Napoleon. 
Even Hichelieu, the manliest of our 
statesmen, had so much of the French 
infant in him as to fancy himself a 
beau garcon, a gallant, a wit, and a 


poet. As for the Racine school of 


writers, they were not out of the 
leading-strings of imitation — cold 
copyists of a pseudo-classic—in which 
they saw the form, and never caught 
the spirit. What so little Roman, 
Greek, Hebrew, as their Roman, 
Greek, and Hebrew dramas! Your 
rude Shakspeare’s Julius Cresar— 
even his Troilus and Cressida—have 
the ancient spirit, precisely as they 
are imitations of nothing ancient, 
But our Frenchmen copied the giant 
images of old, just as a school-girl 
copies a drawing, by holding it up to 
the window, and tracing the lines on 
nilver paper.” 

“ But your new writers—De Stal 
—Chateaubriand 1” * 

“J find no other fault with the 
scntimentalists,” answered the severe 
critic, “ than that of exceeding feeble- 
ness—they have no bone and muscle 
in their genius—all is flaccid and 
rotund in its feminine symmetry. 
They seem to think that vigour con- 
sists in florid phrases and little apho- 
risms, and delineate all the mighty 
tempests of the human heart with the 
polished prettincss of a miniature- 
painter on ivory. No!—these two 
are children of another kind—affected, 
tricked-out, well-dressed children — 
very clever, very precocious — but 
children still. Their whinings, and 
their sentimentalities, and their ego- 
tism, and thcir vanity, cannot interest 
masculine beings who know what life 
and its stern objects are.” 

“Your brother-in-law,” said Mal- 


* At tho time of this conversation, the 
Jater school, adorned by Victor Hugo, who, 
with notions of Art elaborately wrong, is 
still & man of extraordinary genfus, had not 
risen iato its present equivocal reputation. 


travers, with a slight smile, “must 
find in you a discouraging censor.” 

“ My poor Castruccio,” replied De 
Montaigne, with a half-sigh; “he is 
one of those victims whom I believe 
to be more common than we dream 
of—men whose aspirations are above 
their powers. I agree with a great 
German writer, that in the first walks 
of Art no man has a right to enter, 
unless he is convinced that he has 
strength and speed for the goal. 
Castruccio might be an antiable mem- 
ber of society, nay, an able and useful 
man, if he would apply the powers he 
possesses to the rewards they may 
obtain. He has talent enough to win 
him reputation in any profession but 
that of a poet.” 

“But authors who obtain immor- 
tality are not always first-rate.” 

“ Firat-rate in their way, I suapect; 
even if that way be false or trivial. 
They must be connected with the 
history of their literature ; you must 
be able to say of them, ‘ In this school, 
be it bad or good, they exerted such 
and such an influence ;’ in a word, 
they must form a link in the great 
chain of a nation’s authors, which 
may be afterwards forgotten by the 
superficial, but without which the 
chain would be incomplete. And 
thus, if not first-rate for all time, they 
have been first-rate in their own day. 
But Castruccio is only the echo of 
others—he can neither found a school 
nor ruin one. Yet this,” (again added 
De Montaigne after a pause)—“ this 
melancholy malady in my brother-in- 
law would cure itself, perhaps, if he 
were not Italian. In your animated 
and bustling country, after sufficient 
disappointment as a poet, he would 
glide into some other calling, and his 
vanity and craving for effect woul? 
find a rational and manly outlet. Bu: 
in Italy, what can a clever man do, if 
he is not a poet or a robber? If he 
love his country, that crime is enough 
to unfit him for civil employment, 
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and his mind cannot stir a step in the 
bold channels of speculation without 
falling foul of the, Austtian or the 
Pope. No; the I can hope for 
Castruccio is, that he will end in an 
antiquary, and dispute about ruins 
with the Romans, Better that than 
medicere poetry.” 

Maltravers was silent and thought- 
fal. Strange to say, De Montaigne’s 
views did not discourage his own 
new and secret ardour for intellectual 
triumphs ; not because he felt that he 
was now able to achieve them, but 
because he felt the iron of his own 
nature, and knew that a man who has 
iron in his nature must ultimately hit 
upon some way of shaping the metal 
into use. 

The host and guest were now joined 
by Castruccio himself—silent and 
gloomy as indeed he usually was, 
especially in the presence of De Mon- 
taigne, with whom he felt his “ self- 
love” wounded ; for though he longed 
to despise his hard brother-in-law, the 
young poet was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that De Montaigne was noi a 
man to be despised. 

Maltrayers dined with the De Mon- 


taignes, and spent the evening with | 
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them, He could not but observe that 
Castruccio, who affected in his verses 
the softest sentiments—who was in- 
deed, by original nature, tender and 
gentle—had become s0 completely 
warped by that worst of all mental 
vices—the eternally pondering on his 
own excellencies, talents, mortifica- 
tions, and ill-usage, that he never 
contributed to the gratification o 
those around him; he had none of 
the little arts of social benevolence, 
none of the playful youth of disposi- 
tion which usually belongs to the 
good-hearted, and for which men of a 
master-genius, however elevated their 
studies, however stern or reserved 
to the vulgar world, are commonly 
noticeable amidst the friends they 
love, or in the home they adorn. 
Occupied with one dream, centered 
in self, the young Italian was sullen 
and morose to all who did not sympa- 
thise with his own morbid fancies. 
From the children—the sister—the 
friend—the whole living earth, he 
fled to a poem on Solitude, or stanzas 
upon Fame. Maltravers said to him- 
self, “I will never be an author—I 
will never sigh for renown—if I am 
to purchase shadows at such a price!” 


A 
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CHAPTER IV. 


*‘¥t oannot be too deeply tmpressed on the mind, that application is the price to be 
paid for mental acquisitions, and that it is as absurd to expect them without it, as to hope 
for a harvest where we have not sown the seed.” 

“In everything we do, we may be possibly laying a train of consequences, the operation 
of which may terminate only with our existence.” 

Bartzy: Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opiniones. 


Tiun passed and autumn was far 
advanced towards winter, still Mal- 
travers lingered at Como. He saw 
little of any other family than that of 
the De Montaignes, and the greater 
part of his time was necessarily spent 
alone. His occupation continued to 
be that of making experiments of 
his own powers, and these gradually 
became bolder and more compre- 
hensive. He took care, however, not 
to shew his “ Diversions of Como” 
to his new friends; he wanted no 
audience—he dreamt of no Public; 
he desired merely to practise his own 
mind. He became aware, of his own 
accord, as he proceeded, that 8 man 
can neither study with much depth, 
nor compose with much art, unless he 
has some definite object before him ; 
in the first, some one branch of know- 
ledge to master; in the last, some one 
conception to work out. Maltravers 
fell back upon his boyish passion for 
metaphysical speculation; but with 
what different results did he now 
wrestle with the subtle schoolmen,— 
now that he had practically known 
mankind! How insensibly new lights 
broke in upon him, as he threaded 
the labyrinth of cause and effect, by 
which we seek to arrive at that curious 
and biform monster—our own nature. 
His mind became saturated, as it 
were, with these profound studies and 
meditations; and when at length he 
paused from them, he felt as if he had 
not heen living in solitude, but had 


gone through a process of action in 
the busy world: so much juster, 80 
much clearer, had become his know- 
ledge of himself and others. But 
though these researches coloured, they 
did not limit his intellectual pursuits. 
Poetry and the lighter letters became 
to him, not merely a relaxation, but a 
critical and thoughtful study. He 
delighted to penetrate into the causes 
that have made the airy webs spun 
by men’s fancies so permanent and 
powerful in their influence over the 
hard, work-day world. And what a 
lovely scene—what a sky—what an 
air wherein to commence the projects 
of that ambition which seeks to 
establish an empire in the hearts and 
memories of mankind! I believe it 
has a great effect on the future labours 
of a writer,—the place where he first 
dreams that it is his destiny to write! 

From these pursuits, Ernest was 
aroused by another letter from Cleve- 
land. His kind friend had been dis- 
appointed and vexed that Maltravers 
did not follow his advice, and return 
to England. He had shewn his dis- 
pleasure by not answering Ernest's 
letter of excuses; but lately he had 
been seized with a dangerous illness 
which reduced him to the brink of 
the grave ; and with a heart softened 
by the exhaustion of the frame, he 
now wrote in the first moments of 
convalescence to Maltravers, informing 
him of his attack and danger, and 
once more urging him toteturn. The 


thought that Cleveland— the dear, 
kind, gentle guardian of his youth— 
had been near unto death, that he 
might never | have hung upon 
that fostering hand, nor replied to that 
paternal voice, smote Ernest with 
terror and remorse. He resolved 
instantly to return to England, and 
made his preparations accordingly. 
He went to take leave of the De 
Montaignes. Teresa was trying to 
teach her first-born to read ;—and, 
seated by the open window of the 
villa, in her neat, not precise, disha- 
bille—with the little boy’s delicate, 
yet bold and healthy countenance 
looking up fearlessly at hers, while 
she was endeavouring to initiate him 
—half gravely, half laughingly—into 
the mysteries of monosyllables, the 
pretty boy and the fair young mother 
made a delightful picture. De Mon- 
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pensates for hurting a child’s health 
or breaking his spirit? Never let 
him learn, more than you can help it, 
the crushing bitterness of fear. A 
bold child who looks you in the face, 
speaks the truth and shames the 
devil; that is the stuff of which to 
make good and brave—ay, and wise 
men ! 

Maltravers entered, unannounced, 
into this charming family party, and 
stood unobserved for a few moments, 
by the open door. The little pupil 
was the first to perceive him, and 
forgetful of monosyllables, ran to greet 
him; for, Maltravers, though gentle 
rather than gay, was a favourite with 
children, and his fair, calm, gracious 
countenance did more for him with 
them, than if, like Goldsmith’s 
Burchell, his pockets had been filled 
with gingerbread and apples. ‘“ Ah, 


taigne was reading the Essays of his fie on you, Mr. Maltravers!” cried 
celebrated namesake, in whom he | Teresa, rising; “you have blown away 
boasted, I know not with what justice, all the characters ] have been endea- 
to claim an ancestor. From time to vouring this last hour to imprint 
time he looked from the page to take | upon sand.” 

a glance at the progress of his heir,,; ‘“ Not so, Signora,” said Maltravers, 
and keep up with the march of intel- seating himself, and placing the child 
ject. But he did not interfere with , on his knee; “my young friend will 
the maternal lecture; he was wise set to work again witha greater gusto 
cnough to know that there isa kind ; after this little break in upon his 
of sympathy between a child and ao ' labours.” 

mother, which is worth all the grave; “You will stay with us all day, I 
superiority of a father in making hope?” said Dc Montaigne. 

learning palatable to young years. He | | Indeed,” said Maltravers, “I am 
was far too clever a man not to despise come to ask permission to do so, for 
all the systems for forcing infants to-morrow I depart for England.” 
uzger knowledge-frames, which are “Is it possible?” cried Toresa. 
the present fashion. He knew that “iow sudden! IJlow we shall misa 
philosophers never made a greater mis- you! Oh! don't go. But perhaps 
take than in insisting so much upon you have bad news from England.” 
beginning abstract education from, “I have news that summon me 
the cradle. It is quite enough to hence,” replied Maltravers; “my 
attend to an infant’s temper, and guardian and second father has been 
correct that cursed predilection for dangerously ill. I am uneasy about 
telling fibs which falsifies all Dr. Reid’s | him, and reproach myself for having 
vbeurd theory about innate propen- , forgotten him so long in your seduc- 
sities to truth, and makes the pre- tive society.” 

vailing epidemic of the BOrnery. “JT am really sorry to lose you,” 
Above all, what advantage ever com | said De Montaigne, with greater 
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warmth in his tones than in his 
words. “I hope heartily we shall 
meet again soon : you will come, per- 
haps, to Paris?” 

‘¢ Probably,” said Maltravers ; “and 
you, perhaps, to England?” 

“ Ah, how I should like it!” ex- 
claimed Teresa. 

‘No, you would not,” said her 
husband ; “‘ you would not like Hmg- 
land at all; you would call it triste 
beyond measure. It is one of those 
countries of which a native should be 
proud, but which has no amusement 
for a stranger, precisely because full 
of such serious and stirring occupa- 
tions to the citizens. The pleasantest 
countries for strangers are the worst 
countries for natives, (witness Italy,) 
and vice versd.” 

Teresa shook her dark curls, and 
would not be convinced. 

“ And where is Castruccio?” asked 
Maltravers. 

“Tn his boat on the lake,” replied 
Teresa. ‘ He will be inconsolable at 
your departure: you are the only 
person he can understand, or who 
understands him ; the only person in 
Italy—I had almost said in the whole 
world.” 

“ Well, we shall meet at dinner,” 
said Ernest; ‘‘ meanwhile, let me 
prevail on you to accompany me to 
the Pliniana. I wish to say farewell 
to that crystal spring.” 

Teresa, delighted at any excursion, 
readily consented. 

“And I too, mamma,” cried the 
child ; “and my little sister?” 

“Qh, certainly,” said Maltravers, 
speaking for the parents. 

So the party was soon ready, and 
they pushed off in the clear, genial 
noon-tide, (for November in Italy is 
as early as September in the North,) 
across the sparkling and dimpled 
waters. The children prattled, and 
the grown-up people talked on a 
thousand matters. I! was a pleasant 
day, that last day at Coma! For the 
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farewells of friendship have indeed 
somethihg.of the melancholy, but not 
the anguish, of those of love. Perhaps 
it would be better if we could get rid 
of love altogether. Life would go on 
smoother and happier without it. 
Friendship is the wine of existence, 
but love is the dram-drinking, 

When they returned, they found 
Castruccio seated on the lawn. He 
did not appear so much dejected at 
the prospect of Ernest’s departure as 
Teresa had anticipated ; for Castruccic 
Cesarini was a very jealous man, and 
he had lately been chagrined and 
discontented with seeing the delight 
that the De Montaignes took in 
Erneat’s society. 

“Why is this?” he often asked 
himself; “why are they more pleased 
with this stranger's society than mine’ 
My ideas are as fresh, as original; | 
have as much genius, yet even my dry 
brother-in-law allows his talents, anc 
predicts that he will be an eminent! 
man; while J—No!—one is not ¢ 
prophet in one’s own country!” 

Unhappy young man! his minc 
bore all the rank weeds of the morbic 
poetical character, and the weed! 
choked up the flowers that the soil 
properly cultivated, should alone hear 
Yet that crisis in life awaited Cas 
truccio, in which a sensitive and 
poetical man is made or marred ;— 
the crisis in which a sentiment is 
replaced by the passions—in whick 
love for some real object gathers the 
scattered rays of the heart into a focus 
out of that ordeal he might pass : 
purer and manlier being—so Mal 
travers often hoped. Maltravers ther 
little thought how closely connected 
with his own fate was to be that 
passage in the history of the Italian | 
Castruccio contrived to take Mal. 
travers aside, and as he led the Eng: 
lishman through the wood that backed 
the mansion, he said, with some 
embarrassment, “ You co, 5 suppose 
to Tondon{” 
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“I shall pass through it—can I 
execute any commission for you?” 

“Why, yes; my poems !—I think 
of publishing them in England : your 
aristocracy cultivate the Italian letters; 
and, perhaps, I may be read by the 
fair and noble—that is the proper 
audience of poets. For the valgar 
herd—I disdain it !” 

“ My dear Castruccio, I will under- 
take to see your poems published in 
London, if you wish it; but do not 
be sanguine. In England we read 
little poetry, even in our own langnage, 
and we are shamefully indifferent to 
foreign literature.” | 

“Yes, foreign literature generally, 
and you are right; but my poems are 
of another kind. They must com- 
mand attention in a polished and 
intelligent circle.” 

“ Well ! let the experiment be tried; 
you can let me have the poems when 
We part.” 

“T thank you,” said Castruccio, in 
@ joyous tone, pressing his friend's 
hand ; and for the rest of that evening, 
he seemed an altered being; he even 
caressed the children, and did not 
sneer at the grave conversation of his 
brother-in-law. 

When Maltravers rose to depart, 
Castruccio gave him the packet ; and 
then, utterly engrossed with his own 
imagined futurity of fame, vanished 
from the room to indulge his reveries. 
He cared no longer for Maltravers— 
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shall love your wife dearly. There 
is no happiness like i and 
home!” and she looked with ingenuous 
tenderness at De Montaigne. 

Maltravers sighed — his thoughts 
flew back to Alice. Where now was 
that lone and friendless girl, whose 
innocent love had once brightened a 
home for him? He answered by a 
vaffue and mechanical commonplace, 
and quitted the room with De Mon- 
taigne, who insisted on seeing him 
depart. As they neared the lake, De 
Montaigne broke the silence. 

“My dear Maltravers,” he said, 
with a serious and thoughtful affec- 
tion in his voice, “we may not meet 
again for years. I have a warm in- 
terest in‘your happiness and career-— 
yes, career—I repeat the word. I do 
not habitually seek to inspire young 
men with ambition. Enough for 
most of them to be good and honoar- 
able citizens. But in your case it is 
different. I see in you the earnest 
and meditative, not rash and over- 
weening youth, which is usually pro- 
ductive of a distinguished manhood. 
Your mind is not yet settled, it is 
true; but it is fast becoming olear 
and mellow from the first ferment of 
boyish dreams and passions. You 
have everything in your favour, com- 
petence, birth, connexions; and, above 

all, you are an Englishman! You 
have a mighty stage, on which, it is 
true, you cannot establish a footing 


he had put him to use—he could not; without merit and without labour— 


be sorry for his departure, for that 
departure was the Avatar of Hus 
appearance to a new world ! 

A small dull rain was falling, 
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80 much the better; in which strong 
and resolute rivals will urge you on 
to emulation, and then competition 
will task your keenest powers. Think 


though, at intervals, the stars broke what a glorious fate it is, to have an 
through the unsettled clouds, and | influence on the vast, but ever-growing 
Teresa, did not therefore venture from ,mind of such a country,—to feel, 
the house ; she presented her smooth | when you retire from the busy scene, 
cheek to the young guest to salute, | that you have played an unforgotten 
pressed him by the hand, and bade , part—that you have been the medium, 
him adien with tears in her eyes. | under God’s great. will, of circulating 
“Ah!” said she, “when we meet new ideas throughout the world—of 
again, T hope you will be married—I | upholding the glorious priesthood of 
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the Honest and the Beautiful. 
is the true ambition; the desire of 
mere personal notoriety is vanity, not 
ambition. Do not then be lukewarm 
or supine. The trait I have observed 
in you,” added the Frenchman, with 
a smile, “most prejudicial to your 
chances of distinction is, that you are 
too philosophical, too apt to cus bono 
all the exertions that interfere with 
the indolence of cultivated leisure. 
And you must not suppose, Maltra- 
vers, that an active career will be a 
path of roses, At present you have 
ho enemies; but the moment you 
attempt distinction, you will be 
abused, calumniated, reviled. Y6u 
will be shocked at the wrath you ex- 
cite, and sigh for your old obscurity, 
and consider, as Franklin has it, that 
‘you have paid too dear for your 
whistle,’ But, in return for individual 
enemies, what a noble recompense to 
havemade the Publicitself yourfriend - 
perhaps even Posterity your familiar 

Besides,” added De Montaigne, with 
almost a religious solemnity in his 
voice, “ there is a conscience of the 
head as well as of the heart, and in 
old age we feel as much remorse, if 
we have wasted our natural talents, 
as if we have perverted our natural 
virtues, The profound and exultan* 
satisfaction with which a man wh 
knows that he has not lived in vain 
—that he has entailed on the worlc 
an heir-loom of instruction or deligh 

—looks back upon departed struggles 
is one of the happiest emotions o 
which the conscience can be capable 
What, indeed, are the petty faults w 

commit as individuals, affecting but 

narrow circle, ceasing with our own 
lives,to the incalculableand everlastin- 
good we may produce as public me 

by one book or by one law? Depen: 

upon it that the Almighty, who sum 

up all the good and all the evil donc 
by his creatures in a just balance, will 
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xt judge the august bencfactors of 

.e world with the same severity as 

.ose drones of society, who have no 
great services to show in the eternal 

idger, as a set-off to the indulgence 
f their small vices. These things 
‘ightly considered, Maltravers, you 
will have every inducement that can 
empt a lofty mind and a pure ambi- 
jon to awaken from the voluptuous 
ndolence of the literary Sybarite, and 

ontend worthily in the world’s wide 
Altis for a great prize.” 

Maltravers never before felt so 
lattered—so stirred into high re- 
olves, The stately eloquence, the 
ervid encouragement of this man, 
usually so cold and fastidious, roused 
him like the sound of a trumpet. He 
itopped short, his breath heaved thick, 
his cheek flushed. “De Montaigne,” 
said he, “your words have ‘cleared 
away a thousand doubts and scruples 
—they have gone right to my heart. 
For the first time I understand what 
‘ame is—what the object, and what 
the reward of labour! Visions, hopes, 
aspirations, I may have had before— 
for months a new spirit has been 
fluttering within me. I have felt the 
wings breaking from the shell. But 
all was confused, dim, uncertain. I 
doubted the wisdom of effort, with 
life so short, and the pleasures of 
youth so sweet. I now look no longer 
on life but as a part of the eternity to 
which I feel we wero born; and I re- 
cognise the solemn truth that our 
objects, to be worthy life, should be 
worthy of creatures in whom the 
living principle never is extinct. 
Farewell! come joy or sorrow, failure 
or success, I will struggle to deserve 
your friendship.” 

Maltravers sprang into his boat, 
and the shades of night soon snatched 
him from the lingering gaze of De 
Montaigne. 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


s¢T, alas! 
Have lived but on this earth a few sad years; 
And 60 my lot was ordered, that a father 
First turned the moments of awakening life 
To drops, each poisoning youth's sweet hope.”=-CENcL 


Frou accompanying Maltravers along 
the noiseless progress of mental edu- 
cation, we are now called awhile to 
cast our glances back at the ruder 
and harsher ordeal which Alice Darvil 
was ordained to pass. Along her 
path poetry shed no flowers, nor were 
her lonely steps towards the distant 
shrine at which her pilgrimage found 
its rest lighted by the mystic lamp of 
science, or guided by the thousand 
stars which are never dim in the 
heavens for those favoured cyes from 
which genius and fancy have removed 
many of the films of clay. Not along 
the atrial and exalted ways that wind 
far above the homes and business of 
common men—the solitary Alps of 
Spiritual Philosophy —waudered the 
desolate steps of the child of poverty 
and sorrow. On the beaten and rugged 
highways of common life, with a weary 
heart, and with bleeding feet, she went 
her melancholy course. But the goal 
which is the great secrct of life, the 
summum arcanum of all philosophy 
whether the Practical or the Ideal, 
was, perhaps, no less attainable for 
that humble girl than for the clastic 
step and aspiring heart of lum who 


thirsted after the Great, and almost 
believed in the Impossible. 

We return to that dismal night in 
which Alice was torn from the roof of 
her lover.—It was long before she 
recovered her consciousness of what 
had passed, and gained a full percep- 
tion of the fearful revolution which 
had taken place in her destinies, It 
was then a grey and dreary morning 
twilight; and the rude but covered 
vehicle which bore her was rolling 
along the deep ruts of an unfrequented 
road, winding among the unenclosed 
and mountainous wastes that, in Eng- 
land, usually betoken the neighbour- 
hood of the sea. With a shudder 
Alice lovked round: Walters, her 
father’s accomplice, lay extended at 
her feet, and his heavy bre&thing 
showed that he was fast asleep. Darvil 
himself was urging on the jaded and 
sorry horse, and his broad back was 
turned towards Alice; the rain, from 
which, in his position, he was but ill 
protected by the awning, dripped 
dismally from his slouched hat; and 
now, as he turned round, and his 
sinister and gloomy gaze rested upon 
the face of Alice, his bad countenanee, 
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rendered more haggard by the cold 
raw light of the cheerless dawn, com- 
pleted the hideous picture of unveiled 
and ruffianly wretchedness. 

“Ho, hot Alley, so you are come 
to your senses,” said he, with a kind 
of joyless grin. “TI am glad of it, for 
I can have no fainting fine ladies with 
me. You have had a long holiday, 
Alley; you must now learn once more 
to work for your poor father. Ah, 
you have been d——d sly ; but never 
mind the past—I forgive it. You 
must not run away again without my 
leave ; if you are fond of sweethearts, 
{ won't balk you—but your old father 
mugg go shares, Alley.” 

ce could hear no more: she 
covered her face with the cloak that 
had been thrown about her, and 
though she did not faint, her senses 
seemed to be locked and paralysed. 
By and by Walters woke, and the two 
men, heedless of her presence, con- 
versed upon their plans. By degrees 
she recovered sufficient self-possession 
to listen, in the instinctive hope that 
some plan of escape might be sug- 
gested to her. But from what she 
could gather of the incoherent and 
various projects they discussed, one 
after another—disputing upon each 


with frightful oaths and scarce in- | 


telligible slang, she could only learn 
that it was resolved at all events to 
leave the district in which they were 
—but whither, seemed yet all unde- 
cided. The cart halted at last at a 
miserable-looking hut, which the 
sign-post announced to be an inn that 
affordéd good accommodation to tra- 
vellers; to which announcement was 
annexed the following epigrammatic 
distich :-— + 
“Old Tom, he is the best of gin; 

Drink him once, and you'll drink him agin’” 


The hovel stood so remote from all 
other habitations, and the waste 


around was so bare of trees, and even 
shrubs, that Alice saw with despair 
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that all hope of flight in such a place 
would be indeed a chimera, But to 
make assurance doubly sure, Darvil 
himself, lifting her from the cart, 
conducted her up a broken and un- 
lighted staircase, into a sort of loft 
rather than a room, and pushing her 
rudely in, turned the key upon her, 
and descended. The weather was 
cold, the livid damps hung upon the 
distained walls, and there was neither 
fire nor hearth; but thinly clad as 
she was—her cloak and shawl her 
principal covering—sne did not feel 
the cold; for her heart was more 
chilly than the airs of heaven. At 
noon an old woman brought her some 
food, which, consisting of fish and 
poached game, was better than might 
have been expected in such a place, 
and what would have been deemed a 
feast under her father’s roof. With 
an inviting leer, the crone pointed to 
a pewter measure of raw apirits that 
accompanied the viands, and assured 
her, in a cracked and maudlin voice, 
that “‘Old Tom’ was a kinder friend 
than any of the young fellers!” This 
intrusion ended, Alice was again left 
alone till dusk, when Darvil entered 
with a bundle of clothes, such as are 
worn by the peasants of that primitive 
district of England. 

“There, Alley,” said he, “put on 
this warm toggery; finery won't do 
now. We must leave no scent in the 
track ; the hounds are after us, my 
little blowen. Tlere’s a nice stuff 
gown for you, and a red cloak that 
would frighten a turkcy-cock. As to 
the other cloak and shawl, don't be 
afraid; they sha’n't go to the pop- 
shop, but we'll take care of them 
sapintt we get to some large town 
where there are young fellows with 
blunt in their pockets ; for you scem to 
have already found out that your face 
is your fortune, Alley. Come, make 
haste; we must be starting. I shall 
come up for you in ten minutes. 
Pish! don’t be faint-hearted ; here, 
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take ‘ Old Tom ’—takc it, Isay. What, 
you won't? Well, bere’s to your 
health, and a better taste to you!” 
And now, as the door once more 
closed upon Darvil, tears for the first 
time caine to the relief of Alice. It 
was a woman’s weakness that procured 
for her that woman's luxury. Those 
garments—they were Ernest's gift— 
Ernest’s taste: they were like the last 
relic of that delicious life which now 
secmed to have fied for ever. All 
trace of that life—of him, the loving, 
the protecting, the adored; all trace 
of herself, a» she had bcen re-created 
by love, was to be lost to her for ever. 
It was (as she had read somewhere, in 
the little elementary volumes that 
bounded her historic lore) like that 
last fatal ceremony in which those 
eondemned for life to the mines of 
Siberia are clothed with the slave's 
livery, their past name and record 
eternally blotted out, and thrust into 
the vast wastes, from which even the 
mercy of despotism, should it ever 
re-awaken, cannot recall them ; for all 
evidence of them—all individuality— 
all mark to distinguish them from the 
universal herd, is expunged from the 
world’s calendar. She was still sob- 
bing in vehement and unrestrained 
passion, when Darvil re-entered. 
“What, not dressed yet?” he ex- 
claimed, in a voice of impatient rage ; 
“harkye, this won’t do. If in two. 
minutes you are not ready, I "ll send 
up John Walters to help you; and’ 
he is a rough hand, I can tell 
you.” 
This threat recalled Alice to her. ' 
self. “I will do as you wish,” said | 
she, meekly. } 
“Well, then, be quick,” said Darvil; | 
“they are now putting the horse to. 
And mark me, girl, your father is 
running away from the gallows, and 
that thought does not make a man 
6tand upon scruples. If you once 
attempt to give me the slip, or do or 
say anything that can bring the. 
No. 187, 
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buikies upon us—by the devil in hell 
— if, indeed, there he hell or devil— 
my knife shall become better ac- 
quainted with that throat—so look 
to it!” 

And this was the father—this the 
condition—of her whose ear had for 
months drunk no other sound than 
the whispers of flattering love—the 
murmurs of Passion from the lips of 
Poetry. 

They continued their journey till 
midnight ; they then arrived at an inn, 
little different from the last ; but here 
Alice was no longer consigned to soli- 
tude. In a long room, recking with 
smoke, sate from twenty to thirty 
ruffians before a table, on which mugs 
and vessels of strong potations were 
formidably interspersed with sabres 
and pistols. They received Walters 
and Darvil with a shout of welcome, 
and would have crowded somewhat 
unceremoniously round Alice, if her 
father, whose well-known desperate 
and brutal ferocity made him a man 
to be respected in such an assembly, 
had not said, sternly, “ Hands off, 
messmates, and make way by the fire 
for my little girl—she is meat for your 
masters.” 

So saying, he pushed Alice down 
into a huge chair in the chimney 
nook, and, seating himself ncur her, at 
the end of the table, hastened to turn 
the conversation. 

“ Well, captain,” said he, addressing 
a small thin man at the head of the 
table, “I and Walters have fairly cut 


‘and run—the land has a bad air for 


us, and we now want the sea-breeze to 
cure the rope fever. So, knowing this 


‘ was your night, we have crowded sail, 


and here we are. You must give the 
girl there a lift, though I know you 
don't like such lumber, and we'll run 
ashore as soon as we can.” 

‘She seems a quiet little body,” 
replied the captain ; ‘and we would 
do more than that to oblige an old 
friend like you. In_half-an-hour 


a 
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Oliver*® puts on his night-cap, and we 
must then be off.” 

“ The sooner the better.” 

The men now appeared to forget 
the presence of Alice, who sate faint 
with fatigue and exhaustion, for she 
had been too sick at heart to touch 
the food brought to her at their pre- 
vious halting-place, gazing abstractedly 
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departure, made her swallow somé 
morscls of sea-biscuit, though cach 
seomed to choke her; and then, 
wrapped in a thick boat-cloak, she 
was placed in a small well-built cutter; 
and as the sea-winds whistled round 
her, the present cold and the past 
fatigues lulled her miserable heart 
into the arms of the charitable Sleep. 


upon the fire. Her father, before their. 


CHAPTER II. 


*¢ You are once more a free woman; 
Here I discharge your bunds.” 
The Custom of the Country. 


Arp many were thy trials, poor child; | Darvil had separated himseli from 
many that, were this hook to germi-| Walters — from his seafaring com- 
nate into volumes, mere numerous} panions; he had run through the 
than monk ever compvused upon the ereater part of the moncy his crimes 
lives of saint or martyr, (though a had got together; he began seriously 
hundred volumes contained the record to attempt putting into execution his 
of two years only in the life of St. | horrible design of depending for sup- 
Anthony,) it would be impossible to! port upon the sale of his daughter. 
describe! We may talk of the fidelity | Now Alice might have been moulded 
of books, but no man ever wrote cven ‘into sinful purposes, before sie knew 
his own biography, without being com: | Maltravers; but from that hour her 
pelled to omit at least nine tenths very error made her virtuous —she had 
of the most important materials. comprehended, the moment she loved, 
What are three—what six volumes? what was meant by female honour; 
We live six volumes in a day!/and, by asndden revelation, she had 
Thought, emotion, joy, sorrow, hope, ! purchased modesty, delicacy of thought 
fear, how prolix would they be, if they ; and soul, in the sacrifice of herself. 
might each tell their hourly tale!; Much of our morality, (prudent and 
But man’s life itself is a brief epitome | right upon system,) with re-pect to 
of that which is infinite and ever-| the first false step of women, leads us, 
lasting; and his most accurate con-1as we all know, into barbarous errors, 
fessions are a miserable abridgment of; as to individual exceptions. Where, 
a hurried and confused compendium! from pure and confiding love, that 

It was about three months, or more, first false step has been taken, many a 
from the night in which Alice wept woman has been saved, in after-life, 
herself to sleep amongst those wild from a thousand temptations. The 
companions, when she contrived to poor unfortunates, who crowd our 
escape from her father’s vigilant cye. streets and theatres, have rarcly, in 
They were then on the coast of Ireland. the first instance, been corrupted by 
love ; but by poverty, and the con- 


* The moon. tagion of circumstance and example. 
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It is a miserable cant phrase to call 
them the victims of seduction ; they 
have been the victims of hunger, of 
vanity, of curiosity, of evil Jemale 
counsels; but the seduction of love 
hardly ever conducts to a life of vice. 
If a woman has onee really loved, the 
beloved object makes an impenctrable 
barrier between her and other men ; 
their advances terrify and revolt—she 
would rather die than be unfaithful 
even toa memory. ‘Though man loves 
the sex, woman loves only the indi- 
vidual; and the more she loves him, 
the more cold she is to the species. 
For the pavsion of woman is in the 
sentiment—the fancy—the heart. It 
rarely has much to do with the coarse 
images with which boys and old men 
—the inexperienced and the worn out 
—conncct it. 

But Alice, though her blood ran 
cold at her terrible father’s language, 
saw in his very design the prospect of 
escape. In an hour of drunkenness 
he thrust her from the house, and 
stationed himself to watch her—it was 
in the city of Cork. She formed her 
resolution instantly —-turned up a 
narrow strect, and fled at full specd. 
Darvil endeavoured in vain to keep 
pace with her— his eyes dizzy, his 
steps recling with intoxication. She 
heard his Jast curse dying from a 
distance on the air, and her fear winged 
her steps; she paused at last, and 
found herself on the outskirts of the! 
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town :— She paused, overcome, and 
deadly fuint ; and then, for the first 
time, she felt that a strange and new 
life was stirring within her own. She 
had Jong since known that she bore in 
her womb the unborn offspring of 
Maltravers, and that knowledge J 
made her struggle and live on. pat 
now, the embryo had quickened into 
being—it moved—it appealed to her 
—a thing unscen, unknown ; but still 
it was a living creature appealing to 
a mother! Qh, the thrill, half of 
ineffable tenderness, half of mysterious 
terror, at that moment !—What a new 
chapter in the life of woman did it 
not announce !—Now, then, she must 
be watchful over herself—must guard 
against fatigue— must wrestle with 
despair. Svlemn was the trust com- 
mitted to lher—the life of anothcr— 
the child of the Adored. lt was a 
summer night—she sate on a rude 
stone, the city on one side, with its 
lights and lamps;— the whitcned 
fields beyond, with the moon and the 
stars above : and above she raised her 
streaming eyes, and she thought that 
God. the Protector, smiled upon her 
from the face of the sweet skies. So, 
after a pause and a sileut prayer, she 
rose and resumed her way. When 
she was wearied she crept into a shed 
in a farm yard, aud slept, fur the first 
time for weeks, the calm sleep of 
security and hope. 


to 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘ How like a prodigal doth she return 
With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails.” 


sc ATer. 


Merchant of Vewice. 


What are these ? 


Uncle. The tenants,” 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER .~ Vit without Money. 


Ir was just two years from the night 
in which Alice had been torn from 
the cottage; and, at that time, Mal- 
travers was wandering amongst the 
ruins of ancient Egypt, when, upon 
the very lawn where Alice and her 
lover had so often loitered hand in 
hand, a gay party of children and 
young people were assembled. The 
cottage had been purchased by an 
opulent and retired manufacturer. 
He had raised the low thatched roof 
another story high—and blue slate had 
replaced the thatch—and the pretty 
verandahs overgrown with creepers 
had been taken down, because Mrs. 
Hobbs thought they gave the rooms a 
dull look ; and the little rustic door- 
way had been replaced by four Ionic 
pillars in stueco ; and a new dining- 
room, twenty-two feet by cighteen, 
had been built out at one wing, and a 
new drawing-room had been built over 
the new dining-room. And the poor 
little cottage looked quite grand and 
villa-like. The fountain had been 
taken away, because it made the house 
damp; and there was such a broad 
carriage-drive from the gate to the 
house! The gate was no longer 
the modest grcem wooden gate, ever 
ajar with its easy latch ; but a tall, 
cast-iron, well-locked gate, between 
two pillars to match the porch. And 
on one of the gates was a brass- 
plate, on which was graven, “ Hobbs’ 
Lodge—Ring the bell.” The lesser 
Hobbaes, and the bigger Hobvs-s 


were all on the lawn—many of them 
fresh from school—for it was the half- 
holyday of a Saturday afternoon. 
There was mirth, and noise, and shout- 
ing, and whooping, and the respectable 
old couple looked calmly on. Hobbs 
the father, smoking his pipe ; (alas, it 
was not the dear meerschaum !) Hobbs 
the mother, talking to her eldest 
daughter, (a fine young woman, three 
months married, for love, to a poor 
man,) upon the proper number of days 
that a leg of mutton (weight ten 
pounds) should be made to last. 
“ Always, my dear, have large joints, 
they are much the most saving. Let 
me see—what a noise the boys do 
make! No, my love, the ball’s not 
here.” 

“Mamma, it is under your petti- 
cuats.” 

“La, child, how naughty you are!” 

“Holla, you sir! it’s my turn to 
go in now. Biddy, wait,—girls have 
no innings—girls only fag out.” 

Bob, you cheat.” 

“ Pa, Ned says I cheat.” 

“ Very likely, my dear, you are to 
be a lawyer.” 

“ Where was I, my dear?” resumed 
Mrs. Hobbs, resettling herself, and 
readjusting the invaded petticoats. 
“ Oh, about the leg of mutton !—yes, 
large joints are the best—the second 
day a nice hash, with dumplings ; the 
third, broil the bone—your husband 
is sure to like broiled bones !—and 
then keep the scraps for Saturday's 
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pie ;—you know, my dear, your father 
and I were worse off than you when 
we began. But now we have every- 
thing that is handsome about us— 
nothing like management. Saturday 
pies are very nice things, and then 
you start clear with your joint on 
Sunday. A good wife like you 
should never neglect the Saturday’s 
ie!” 
“ Yes,” said the bride, mournfully ; 
* but Mr. Tiddy does not like pies.” 
‘“‘ Not like pies! that’s very odd-— 
Mr, Hobbs likes pies—perhaps you 
don’t have the crust made thick eno’. 
Howsomever, you can make it up to 
him with a pudding, A wife should 


alwaysstudyher husband’stastes—what | 


is a man’s home without love? Still 
a husband ought not to be aggravat- 
ing, and dislike pie on a Saturday !” 

“ Holla! I say, ma, do you see that 
’ere gipsy? I shall go and have my 
fortune told.” 

“© And I—and I!” 

“ Lor, if there ben’t a tramper!” 
cried Mr. Hobbs, rising indignantly ; 
* what can the parish be about?” 

“The object of these latter remarks, 
filial and paternal, was a young woman 
in a worn, thread-bare cloak, with her 
face pressed to the open-work of the 
gate, and looking wistfully—oh, how 
wistfully !— within. The children 
eagerly ran up to her, but they invo- 
luntarily slackened their steps when 
they drew near, for she was cvidently 
not what they had taken her for. No 
gipsy hucs darkened the pale, thin, 
delicate cheek—no gipsy leer lurked 
in those large blue and streaming 
eyes——no gipsy effrontery bronzed 
that candid and childish brow. As 
she thus pressed her countenance with 
convulsive eagerness against the cold 
bars, the young people caught the 
contagion of inexpressible and half- 
fearful sadness — they approached 
almost respectfully—‘“ Do you want 
anything here?” said the eldest and 
boldest of the boys. 
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“ j]—I—surely this is Dale Cot- 
tage ?” 

“Tt was Dale Cottage, it is Tobbs’ 
Lodge now ; can’t you read?” said the 
heir of the Hobbs’s honours, losing, in 
contempt at the girl’s ignorance, his 
first impression of sympathy. 

“ And—and—Mr, Butler, is he 
gone too ?” 

Poor child ! she spoke as if the cot- 
tage was gone, not improved; the 
Ionic portico had no charm for her ! 

“ Butler!—no such person lives 
here. Pa, do you know where Mr. 
Butler lives?” 

Pa was now moving up to the place 
of conference the slow artillery of his 
fair round belly and portly calves. 
“ Butler, no—I know nothing of such 
a name—no Mr. Butler lives here. 
Go along with you—ain’t you ashamed 
to beg?” 

“No Mr. Butler!” said the girl, 
gasping for breath, and clinging to 
the gate for support. “ Are you sure, 
gir ?” 

“Sure, yes!—what do you want 
with him ?” 

“Oh, papa, she looks faint!” said 
one of the girls, deprecatingly—“ do 
let her have something to eat, I’m 
sure she’s hungry.” 

Mr. Hobbs looked angry; he had 
often been taken in, and nv rich man 
likes beggars. Generally speaking, 
the rich man is in the right. But, 
then Mr, Hobbs turned to the sus- 
pected tramper’s sorrowful face and 
then to his fair pretty child—and his 
good angel whispered something to 
Mr. Hobbs’s heart—and he said, after 
a pause, “Heaven forbid that we 
should not feel for a poor fellow- 
creature not so well to do as ourselves ! 
Come in, my lassfand have a morsel 
to eat.” 

The girl did not seem to hear him, 
and he repeated the invitation, ap- 
proaching to unlock the gate. 

“ No, sir,” said she, then; “no, 1 
thank you. I could not come in now. 
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I could not eat here. But tell me, sir, 
J implore you, can you not even guess 
where I may find Mr. Butler?” 

“ Butler!” ssid Mrs. Hobbs, whom 
curiosity had now drawn to the spot. 
“] remember that was the name of 
the gentleman who hired the place, 
and was robbed.” 

“‘ Robbed !” said Mr. Hobbs, falling 
back and relocking the gate—“ and 
the new tea-pot just come home,” he 
muttered inly,—— “ Come, be off, 
child—be off; we know nothing of 
your Mr. Butlers.” 

The young woman looked wildly 
in his face, cast a hurried glance over 
the altered spot, and then, with a kind 
of shiver, as if the wind had smitten 
her delicate form too rudely, she drew 
her cloak more closely round her 
shoulders, and without saying another 
word, moved away. The party looked 
after her as, with trembling steps, she 
passed down the road, and all felt that 
pang of shame which is common to 
the human heart, at the sight of a 
distress it has not sought to soothe. 
But this fecling vanished at once from 
the breast of Mrs. and Mr. Hobbs, 
when they saw the girl stop where 
turn of the road brought the gate be- 
fore her eyes; and for the first time 
they perceived, what the worn cloak 
had hitherto concealed, that the poor 
young thing bore an infant in her 
arms. She halted, she gazed fondly 
back. Even at that distance the de- 
spair of her eyes was visible; and 
then, as she pressed her lips to the 
infant’s brow, they heard a convulsive 
sob—they saw her turn away, and she 
was gone | 

“ Well, 
Hobbs. 

“News for the parish,” said Mr. 
Hobbs; ‘‘and she so young too !— 
what a shame!” 

“ The girls about here are very bad 
now-a-days, Jenny,” said the mother 
£o the bride. 

“T see now why she. wanted Mr. 


I declare!” said Mrs, 
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Butler,” quoth Hobbs, with a knowing 
wink—* the slut has come to swear!” 

And it was for this that Alice haa 
supported her strength—her courage 
—during the sharp pangs of child- 
birth; during a severe and crushing 
illness, which for months after her 
confinement had stretched her upon 
a peasant’s bed, (the object of the 
rude but kindly charity of an Irish 
shealing,)—for this, day after day, 
she had whispered to herself, “I 
shall get well, and I will beg my way 
to the cottage, and find him there 
still, and put my little one into his 
arms, and all will be bright again ;"—~ 
for this, as soon as she could walk 
without aid, had she set out on foot 
from the distant land ;—for this, 
almost with a dog’s instinct—(for she 
knew not what way to turn—what 
county the cottage was placed in; 
she only knew the name of the neigh- 
bouring town; and that, populous as 
it was, sounded strange to the ears of 
those she asked; and she had often 
and often been directed wrong ;)—for 
this, I say, almost with a dog’s faithful 
instinct,.had she, in cold and heat, in 
hunger and in thirst, tracked to her 
old master’s home her desolate and 
lonely way! And thrice had she over- 
fatigued herself — and thrice again 
been indebted to humble pity for a 
bed whereon to lay a feverish and 
broken frame. And once, too, her 
baby—her darling, her life of life, had 
been ill—had been near unto death, 
and she could not stir till the infunt 
(it was a girl) was well again, and 
could smile in her face and crow. 
And thus many, many months had 
elapsed, since the day she set out on 
her pilgrimage, to that on which she 
found its goal. But never, save when 
the child was ill, had she desponded 
or abated heart and hope. She should 
see him again, and he would kiss her 
child. And now—no—lI cannot paint 
the might of that stunning blow! 
She knew not, she dreamed not, of 
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the kind precautions Maltravers had 
taken; and he had not sufficiently 
calculated on her thorough ignorance 
of the world. Howcould she divine 
that the magistrate, not a mile distant 
from her, could have told her all 
she sought to know? Could she but 
have met the gardener—or the old 
woman-servant—all would have been 
well! These last, indeed, she had the 
forethought to ask for. But the woman 
was dead, and the gardener had taken 
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a strange service in some distant 
county. And so died her last gleam 
of hope. If one person who remem- 
bered the search of Maltravers had but 
met and recognised her! But she had 
been seen by so few—and now the 
bright, fresh girl was so sadly altered ! 
Her race was not yet run, and many 
a sharp wind upon the mournful seas 
had the bark to brave, before its 
haven was found at last. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘ Patience and sorrow strove 
Which should express her goodliest.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


‘s Jo la plains, je 7a blame, et jo suis son appul.#”—VoLTaing. 


Axp now Alice felt that she was on 
the wide world alone, with her child 
—no longer to be protected, but to 
protect; and, after the first few days 
of agony, a new spirit, not indeed of 
hope, but of endurance, passed with- 
in her. Her solitary wanderings, 
with God her only guide, had tended 
greatly to elevate and confirm her 
character. She felt a strong reliance 
on His mysterions mercy—she felt, 
too, the responsibility of a mother. 
Thrown for so many months upon 
her own resources, even for the bread 
of life, her intellect was unconsciously 
sharpened, and a habit of patient 
fortitude had strengthened a nature 
originally clinging and femininely 
soft. She resolved to pass into some 
other county, for she could neither 
bear the thoughts that haunted the 
neighbourhood around, nor think, 
without a loathing horror, of the 
possibility of her father’s return. 
Accordingly, one day, she renewed 
her wanderings—and after a week’s 
travel, arrived at a small village. 


* I pity her, I blame her, and am her 
eupport. 


Charity is so common in England, it 
so spontaneously springs up every- 
where, like the good seed by the 
road-side, that she had rarely wanted 
the bare necessaries of existence. 
And her humble manner, and sweet, 
well-tuned voice, so free from the 
professional whine of mendicancy, had 
usually its charm for the sternest. 
So she generally obtained enough to 
buy bread and a night’s lodging, and 
if sometimes she failed—she could 
bear hunger, and was not afraid of 
creeping into some shed, or, when by 
the sea-shore, even into some shelter- 
ing cavern, Her child throve to 
for God tempers the wind to in 
shorn lamb! But now, so far as physi 
cal privation went, the worst was over. 
It so happencd that as Alice was 
drawing herself wearily along to the 
entrance of the village which was to 
bound her day’s journey, she was met 
by a lady ;ast middle age, in whose 
countenance compassion was so visible, 
that Alice would not beg, for she had 
a strange delicacy or pride, or what- 
ever it may be called, and rather 
begged of the stern than of those who 
looked kindly at her—she did not 
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like to lower herself in the eyes of 
the last. 

The lady stopped. 

“My poor girl, where are you 
going ?” 

“ Where God pleases, madam,” said 
Alice. 

“Humph! and is that your own 
child *~you are almost a child your- 
self |” 

“Tt is mine, madam,” said Alice, 
gazing fondly at the infant ;—“ it is 
my all!” 

The lady’s voice faltered. 
you married ?” she asked. 

‘“‘ Married !—Oh no, madam!” re- 
plied Alice, innocently, yct withont 
blushing, for she never knew that 
she had done wrong in loving Mal- 
travers. 

The lady drew gently back, but not 
in horror—no, in still deeper com- 
passion; for that lady had true virtue, 
and she knew that the faults of her 
sex are sufticiently punished to per- 
mit Virtue to pity them without a 
sin. 

“TI am sorry for it,” she said, how- 
ever, with greater gravity. ‘“ Are 
you travelling to seck the father?” 

“Ah, madam! I shall never see 
him again!” And Alice wept. 

“ What '—he has abandoned you— 
80 young, so beautiful!” added the 
lady to herself. 

“ Abandoned me !—no madam; but 
it is a long tale. Good evening—I 
thank you kindly for your pity.” 

The lady’s eyes ran over. 

“ Stay,” said she, “ tell me frankly 
where you are going, and what is your 
object.” 


“ Are 
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« Alas! madam, I am going any- 
where, for I have no home; but I 
wish to live and work for my living, 
in order that my child may not want 
for anything. Iwish I could main- 
tain myself—he used to say I could.” 

“He !—your language and manner 
are not those ofa peasant. What can 
you do?—What do you know?” 

“Music, and work, and—and——” 

“ Music !—this is strange! What 
were your parents ?” 

Alice shuddered, and hid her face 
with her hands. 

The lady’s interest was now fairly 
warmed in her behalf. 

“She has sinned,” said she to her- 
self; “but at that age, how can one 
be harsh }—She must not be thrown 
upon the world to make sin a habit. 
Follow me,” she said, after a little 
pause; “and think you have found a 
friend.” 

The lady then turned from the 
highroad down a green lane which 
led to a park lodge. This lodge she 
entered ; and, after a short conversa- 
tion with the inmate, beckoned to 
Alice to join her. 

“Janet,” said Alice’s new protector 
to a comely and pleasant eyed woman, 
“this isthe young person—you will 
show her and the infant every atten- 
tion. I shall send down proper 
clothing for her to-morrow, and I 
shall then have thought what will be 
best for her future welfare.” 

With that, the lady smiled benignly 
upon Alice, whose heart was too full 
to speak ; and the door of the cottage 
closed upon her, and Alice thought 
the day had grown darker. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ Believe me, she has won me much to pity her 
Alas! her gentle nature was not made 
To buffet with adversity.”—Rowe. 


‘¢ Sober ho was, and grave from early youth, 
Mindful of forms, but more intent on truth; 
In a light drab he uniformly dress’d, 

And look serene th’ unruffied mind express‘d. 


* * ¥ 
* * * 


* * * 
* %* * 


Yet might observers in his sparkling eye 

Some observation, some acuteness spy; 

The friendly thought it keen, the treacherous deem’d it sly 3 
Yet not a crime could foe or friend detect, 

Hiis actions all were like his specch correct— 

Chaste, sober, solemn, and devout they named 

Him who was this, and not of this ashamed.”-——CRABBE. 


‘sJ’l] on and sound this secret.”--BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


Mrs. Lesurz, the lady introduced to 
the reader in the last chapter, was a 
woman of the firmest intellect com- 
bined (no unusual combination) with 
the softest heart. She learned Alice’s 
history with admiration and pity. 
The natural innocence and honesty of 
the young mother spoke so eloquently 
in her words and looks, that Mrs. 
Leslie, on hearing her tale, found 
much less to forgive than she had an- 
ticipated. Still she deemed it neces- 
sary to enlighten Alice as to the cri- 
minality of the connexion she had 
formed. But here Alice was singu- 
larly dull—she listened in meek 
patience to Mrs. Leslie’s lecture ; but 
it evidently made but slight impres- 
sion on her. She had not yet scen 
enough of the Social state, to correct 
the first impressions of the Natural : 
and all she could say in answer to Mrs. 
Leslie was,—“It may be all very 
true, madam, but I have been so 
much better since I knew him!” 

But though Alice took humbly any 
censure upon herself, she would not 
hear a syllable insinuated against 


Maltravers, When, ina very natural 
indignation, Mrs. Leslie denounced 
him as a destroyer of innocence—for 
Mrs. Leslie could not learn all that 
extenuated his offence—aAlice started 
up with flashing eyes and heaving 
heart, and would have hurried from 
the only shelter she had in the wide 
world—she would sooner have died— 
she would sooner even have seen her 
child die, than done that idol of her 
soul, who, in her eyes, stood alone 
on some pinnacle between earth and 
heaven, the wrong of hearing him 
reviled. With difficulty Mrs. Leslie 
could restrain, with still more diffi- 
culty could she pacify and soothe, 
her; and, for the girl’s petulance, 
which others might have deemed in- 
solent or ungrateful, the woman heart 
of Mrs. Leslie loved her all the better. 
The more she saw of Alice, and the 
more she comprehended her story, 
and her character, the more was she 
lost in wonder at the romance of 
which this beautiful child had been 
the heroine, and the more perplexed 
she was as to Alice’s future prospects. 
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At length, however, when she be- 
came acquainted with Alice’s musical 
acquirements, which were, indeed, of 
no common order, a light broke in 
upon her. Here was the source of 
her future independence. Maltravers, 
it will be remembered, was a musician 
of consummate skill as well as taste, 
and Alice’s natural talent for the art 
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| of Alice, sufficed to render her the 


most promising pupil the good mu- 
| Sician had ever accomplished ; and in 
three months more, introduced by 
Mrs. Leslie to many of the families 
in the place, Alice was established in 
a home of her own; and what with 
regular lessons, and occasional assist- 
ance at musical parties, she was fairly 


had advanced her, in the space of|earning what her tutor reasonably 


aynonths, to a degree of perfection, 
which it cost others—which it had 
cost even the quick Maltravers—years 
to obtain. But we learn so rapidly 
when our teachers are those we love ! 
and it may be observed that the less 
our knowledge, the less, perhaps, our 
genius in other things, the more 
fucile are our attainments in music, 
which is a very jealous mistress of 
the mind, Mrs. Leslie resolved to 
hare her perfected in this art, and so 


pronounced to be “a very genteel in- 
dependence.” 

Now, in these arrangements (for 
we must here go back a little,) there 
had been one gigantic difficulty of 
conscience in one party, of feeling in 
another, to surmount. Mrs. Leslie 
saw at once, that unless Alicc’s mis- 
fortune was concealed, all the virtues 
and all the talents in the world could 
not enable her to retrace the one false 
step. Mrs. Leslie was a woman of 


enable her to become a teacher to| habitual truth and strict rectitude, 


others. 
thirty miles from Mrs. Leslie’s house, 
though in the same county, there was 
no inconsiderable circle of wealthy 
and intelligent persons ; for it was a 
cathedral town, and the resident 
clergy drew around them a kind of 
proviccial aristocracy. Here, as in 
most rural towns in England, music 
was much cultivated, both among the 
higher and middle classes. There 
were amatcur concerts, and glee-clubs, 
and subscriptions for sacred music; 
and once every five years, there was 
the great C***** Festival. In this 
town, Mrs. Leslie established Alice ; 
she placed her under the roof of a 
ei-devant music-master, who, having 
retired from his profersion, was no 
longer jealous of rivals, but who, by 
handsome terms, was induced to com- 
plete the education of Alice. It was 
an eligible and comfortable abode, 
and the music-master and his wife 
were a good-natured, easy cld couple. 

Three months of resolute and un- 


In the town of O*****, about | and she was sorely perplexed between 


the propriety of candour and its 
cruelty. She felt unequal to take the 
responsibility of action on herself; 
and, after much meditation, she re- 
solved to confide her scruples to one, 
who, of all whom she knew, possessed 
the highest character for moral worth 
and religious sanctity. This gentle- 
man, lately a widower, lived at the 
outskirts of the town selected for 
Alice’s future residence, and at that 
time happened to be on a visit in 
Mrs. Leslie’s neighbourhood. He was 
an opulent man, a banker; he had 
once represented the town in parlia- 
ment, and, retiring, from disinclina- 
tion to the late hours and onerous 
fatigues even of an unreformed House 
of Commons, he still possessed an in- 
fluence to return one, if not both, of 
the members for the city of C*****, 
And that influence was always ex- 
erted so as best to secure his own 
interest with the powers that be, and 
advance certain objects of ambition 


ceasing perseverance, combined with (for he was both an ostentatious and 
the singular ductility and native gifts | ambitious man in his own way) which 
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he felt he might more easily obtain anda benevolent man, and a sincere 
by proxy than by his own votes and believer. How, then, was he a hypo- 
voice in parliament—an atmosphere crite? Simply, because he professed 
in which his light did not shine. to be far more charitable, more be- 
And it was with a wonderful address nevolent, and more pious, than he 
that the banker contrived at once to really was. His reputation had now 
support the government, and yet, by arrived to that degree of immaculate, 
the frequent expression of liberal polish,that the smallest breath, which 
opinions, to conciliate the Whigs and would not have tarnished the charac- 
the Dissenters of his neighbourhood. ter of another man, would have fixed 
Parties, political and sectarian, were an indelible stain upon his. As he 
not then so irreconcileable as they affected to be more strict than the 
are now. In the whole county there churchman, and was a great oracle 
was no one so respected as this ecmi- with all who regarded churchmen as 
nent person, and yct he possessed no lukewarm, so his conduct was nar- 
shining talents, though a laborious rowly watched by all the clergy of 
and energetic man of business. It the orthodox cathedral, good men, 
was solely and wholly the force of doubtless, but not affecting to be 
moral character which gave him his saints, who were jealous at being so 
position in society. He felt this; he luminously out-shone by a layman 
was sensitively proud of it; he was and an authority of the sectarians. 
painfully anxious not to lose an atom On the other hand, the intense 
of a distinction that required to be homage, and almost worsbip, he re- 
vigilantly secured. He was a very ceived from his followers, kept his 
remarkable, yet not (perhaps could goodness upon a stretch, if not be- 
we penctrate all hearts) a very uncom- yond all human power, certainly be- 
mon character—this banker! He yond his own. For “admiration” 
had risen from, comparatively speak- (a3 it is well said somewhere) “is a 
ing, a low origin and humble for- Kind of superstition which expects 
tunes, and entirely by the scrupulous | miracles.” From nature, this gentle- 
and sedate propricty of his outward man had received an inordinate share 
conduct. With such a propriety he, of animal propensities; he had strong 
therefore, inseparably connected every passions, he was by temperament a 
notion of worldly prosperity and sensualist. He loved good eating and 
honour. Thus, though far from a good wine—he loved women. The 
bad man, he was forced into being two former blessings of the carnal 
something of a hypocrite. Every life, are not incompatible with canoni- 
year he had grown more starch and sation; but St. Anthony has shown 
more saintly. He was conscience- that women, however angelic, are not 
keeper to the whole town; and it is precisely that order of angels that 
astonishing how many persons hardly saints may safely commune with. If, 
dared to make a will or subscribe to therefore, he ever yielded to tempta- 
a charity without his advice. As he tions of a sexual nature, it was with 
was a shrewd man of this world, as profound secrecy and caution; nor 
well as an accredited guide to the did his right hand know what his left 
next, his advice was precisely of a hand did. 

nature to reconcile the Conscience This gentleman had married a wo- 
and the Interest; and he was a kind man much older than himeelf, but 
of negotiator in the reciprocal diplo- her fortune had been one of the 
macy of earth and heaven. But our necessarystepping-stones in his career. 
banker was really a charitable man, , His exemplary conduct towards this 
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lady, ugly as well as old, had done 

much towards increasing the odour 

of his sanctity. She died of an ague, 

and the widower did not shock pro- 

babilities by affecting too severe a 
rief. 

“The Lord’s will be done!” said 
he; “she was a good woman, but we 
should not set our affections too much 
upon His perishablg creatures |” 

‘hia was all he was ever heard to 
say on the matter. He took an elderly 
gentlewoman, distantly related to him, 
to manage his house, and sit at the 
head of the table ; and it was thought 
not impossible, though the widower 
was past fifty, that he might marry 
again. 

Such was the gentleman called in 
by Mrs. Leslie, who, of the same 
religious opinions, had long known 
and revered him, to decide the affairs 
of Alice and of Conscience. 

As this man exercised no slight or 
fugitive influence over Alice Darvil’s 
destinies, his counsels on the point 
in discussion ought to be fairly 
related. 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Leslie, con- 
cluding the history, “you will per- 
ceive, my dear sir, that this poor 
young creature has been less culpable 
than she appears. From the extra- 
ordinary proficiency she hae made in 
music, in a time, that, by her own 
account, seems incredibly short, I 
should suspect her unprincipled be- 
trayer must have been an artist—a 
professional man. It is just possible 
that they may meet again, and (as 
the ranks between them cannot be 
80 very disproportionate) that he may 
marry her. I am sure that he could 
not do a better or a wiser thing, for 
she loves him too fondly, despite her 
wrongs. Under these circumstances, 
would it be a—a—a culpable disguise 
of truth to represent her as a married 
woman—separated from her husband 
—and give her the name of her 
seducer? Without such a precaution 
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you will see, sir, that all hope of 
settling her reputably in life—all 
chance of procuring her any credit- 
able independence, is out of the ques- 
tion. Such is my dilemma. What 
is your advice ?—palatable or not, I 
shall abide by it.” 

The banker’s grave and saturnine 
countenance exhibited a slight degree 
of embarrassment at the case sub- 
mitted to him. He began brushing 
away, with the cuff of his black coat, 
some atoms of dust that had settled 
on his drab small-clothes ; and, after 
a slight pause, he replied, “ Why, 
really, dear madam, the question is 
one of much delicacy—I doubt if 
men could be good judges upon it; 
your sex’s tact and instinct on these 
matters are better—much better than 
our sagacity. There is much in the 
dictates of your own heart; for to 
those who are in the grace of the Lord, 
He vouchsafes to communicate his 
pleasure, by spiritual hints and inward 
suggestions !” 

“If so, my dear sir, the matter is 
decided ; for my heart whispers me, 
that this slight deviation from truth 
would be a less culpable offence than 
turning so young and, I had almost 
said, so innocent a creature adrift 
upon the world. I may take your 
opinion as my sanction.” 

“ Why, really, I can scarcely say so 
much as that,” said the banker, with 
a slight smile. “A deviation from 
truth cannot be incurred without 
some forfeiture of strict duty.” 

“Not in any case. Alas, I was 
afraid so!” said Mrs. Leslie, despond- 
ingly. 

“In any case! Oh, there may be 
cases! But had I not better see the 
young woman, and ascertain that your 
benevolent heart has not deceived 
you?” 

“T wish you would,” said Mrs. 
Leslic, “she is now in the house. | 
will ring for her.” 

. “Should we not be alone?” 
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“ Certainly; I will leave you toge- 
ther.” 

Alice was sent for, and appeared. 

“This pious gentleman,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, ‘will confer with you for a 
few moments, my child. Do not he 
afraid; he is the best of men.” With 
these words of encouragement the 
good lady vanished, and Alice saw 
before her a tall, dark man, with a 
head bald in front, yet larger behind 
than before, with spectacles upon a 
pair of shrewd, penetrating eyes, and 
an outline of countenance that showed 
he must have been handsome in earlier 
manhood. 

“My young friend,” said the banker, 
seating himself, after a deliberate 
survey of the fair countenance that 
blushed bencath his gaze, “ Mrs. 
Leslie and myself have been confer- 
ring upon your temporal welfarc. You 
have been unfortunate, my child ?” 

“« Ali—yes.” 

“Well, well, you are very young ; 
we must not be too severe upon youth. 
You will never do so again?” 

* Do what, please you, sir?” 
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* And why?” 

“ Because I shall never see him on 
earth, and they do not marry in 
heaven, sir.” 

The banker was moved, for he was 
not worse than his neighbours, though 
trying to make them believe he was 
so much better, 

“ Well, time enough to talk of that; 
but in the méanwhile you would 
support yourself?” 

“Yes, sir. His child ought to be 
a burthen to none—nor I cither. I 
once wished to die, but then who 
would love my little one? Now I 
wish to live.” 

“ But what mode of livelihood would 
you prefer? Would you go into a 
family, in some capacity /—not that 
of a servant—you are too delicate for 
that.” 

“Oh, no—no !” 

“But, again, why?” asked the 
banker, soothingly, yet surprised. 

“ Because,” said Alice, almost so- 
lemnly, “ there are some hours when 
I fee] I must be alone. I sometimes 
think I am not all right here,” and she 


“What! Humph! I mean that! touched her forehead. “They called 


you will be more rigid, more circum- 
spect, Men are deceitful ; you must 
be on your guard against them. You 
are handsome, child, very handsome 
~—more ’s the pity.” And the banker 
took Alice’s hand and pressed it with 


great unction. Alice looked at him | 


gravely, and drew the hand away 
instinctively. 

The banker lowered his spectacles, 
and gazed at her without their aid; 
his eyes were still fine and expres- 
sive. “ What is your name ?” he asked. 

“ Alice—Alice Darvil, six,” 

“Well, Alice, we have tees con- 
sidering what is best for you. You 
wish to earn your own livelihood, and 
perhaps marry some honest man 
hereafter ?” 

“Marry, sir—never!” said Alice, 
with great earnestness, her eyes filling 
with tears. 


me an idiot before 1 knew hin /—No, 
I could not live with others, for I can 
only cry when nobody but my child 
isn with me.” 

This was said with such uncon- 
scious, and therefore with such pathetic 
simplicity, that the banker was sen- 
sibly affected. He rose, stirred the 
fire, resettled himself, and after a 
pause, said emphatically—*“ Alice, I 
will be your friend. Let me believe 
you will deserve it.” 

Alice bent her graceful head, and 
seeing that he had sunk into an 
abstracted silence, she thought it time 
for her to withdraw. 

“She is, indeed, beautiful,” said the 
banker, almost aloud, when he was 
alone; “and the old Jady is right— 
she is as innocent as if she had not 
fallen. I wonder——” Here he 


| Stopped short, and walked to ths glaas 
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over the mantel-piece, where he was 
st#l gazing on his own features, when 
Mrs. Leslie returned. 

“ Well, sir,” said she, a little sur- 
prised at this seeming vanity in so 
pious a man. 

The banker started. “Madam, I 
honour your penetration as much as 
your charity; I think that there is 
s0 much to be feared in letting all 
the world know this your:g female’s 
past error, that, though { dare not 
advise, I cannot blame, ycur conceal- 
ment of it.” ; 

“But, sir, your words have sunk 
deep into my thoughts; you said 


every deviation from truth was a for- | 
| the handle by which Alice’s obstinacy 


feiture of duty.” 


“Certainly; but there are some! 


exceptions, The world isa bad world, 
we are born in sin, and the children 
of wrath. We do not tell infants all 
the truth, when they ask us questions, 
the proper answers of which would 
mislead, not enlighten, them. In 
kome things the whole world are in- 
fants. The very science of govern- 
ment is the scicnce of concealing truth 
—-80 is the system of trade. We 
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that she had another to contend with 
in Alice herself. For, first, Alice 
conceived that to change her name 
and keep her secret, was to confess 
that she ought to be ashamed, rather 
than proud, of her love to Ernest, and 
she thought that so ungratcful to 
him !—and, secondly, to take his 
name, to pass for his wife—what pre- 
sumption—he would certainly have 
a right to be offended! At these 
scruples, Mrs. Leslie well-nigh Jost all 
patience ; and the banker, to his owa 
surprise, was again called in. We 
have said that he was an experienced 
and skilful adviser, which implies the 
faculty of persuasion. IIe soon saw 


might always be moved—hcr little 
girl’s welfare. He put this so forcibly 
before her eyes; he represented the 
child's future fate as resting so much, 
not only on her owp good conduct, 
but on her outward respectability, 
that he prevailed upon her at last ; 
and, perhaps, one argument that he 
incidentally used, had as much effect 
on herasthe rest. “This Mr. Butler, 
if yet in England, may pass through 


could not blaine the tradesman for our town—may visit amongst us— 
not tclling the public, that if all his' may hear you spoken of, by a name 
debts were called in he would be a’ similar to his own, and curiosity would 


bankrupt.” 

“ And he may marry her, after all 
—this Mr. Butler.” 

“Heaven forbid—the villain !— 
Well, madam, I will sce to this poor 
young thing—she shall not want a 
guide.” 

‘‘ Heaven reward you. How wicked 
some people are to call you severe !” 

“T can bear that blame with a meek 
temper, madam. Good day.” 

‘Good day. You will remember 
how strictly confidential has been our 
conversation.” 

“ Not a breath shall transpire. I 
will send you -ome tracta to-morrow 
—so comforting. Heaven bless you !” 

This difficulty smoothed, Mrs. 
Jeslie, to her astonishment, found 


thus inducc him to seck you. Take 
his name, and you will always bear 


; an honourable index to your mutual 


discovery and recognition. Besides, 
when you are respectable, honoured, 
and earning an independence, he may 
not be too proud to marry you. But 
take your own name, avow your own 
history, and not only will your child 
be an outcast, yourself a beggar, or, 
at best, a menial dependant, but you 
lose every hope of recovering the ob- 


| ject of your too-devoted attachment.” 


Thus Alice was convinced. From 
that time she became close and re- 
served in her communications. Mrs. 
Leslic had wisely selected a town 
sufficiently remote from her own abode 
to preclude any revelations of her 
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domestics; and, as Mrs. Butler, Alice | 
attracted universal sympathy and re- 
spect from the exercise of her talents, 
the modest sweetness of her manners, 
the unblemished propriety of her con- 
duct. Somehow or other, no sooner 
did she learn the philosophy of con- 
cealment, than she made a great leap 
in knowledge of the world. And, 
though flattered and courted by the 
young loungers of C*****, she 
steered her course with so much 
address, that she was never persc- 
cuted. For there are few men in the 
world who make advances where there 
is no encouragement. 

The banker observed her conduct 
with silent vigilance. He met her 
often, he visited her often. He was 
intimate at houses where she attended 
to teach or perform. He lent her 
good books— he advised her —he 
preached to her. Alice began to look 
up to him—to like him—to consider 
him, as a village girl in Catholic 
countrics may consider a benevolent 
and kindly priest. And he—what 
was his object ?—at that time it is 
impossible to guess: — he became 
thoughtful and abstracted. 

One day an old maid and an old 
clergyman met in the High Strect of 
C “ne he & * 

“And how do you do, ma’am ?” 
suid the clergyman; “how is the 
rheumatism ?” 

** Better, thank you, sir. Anynews?” 

The clergyman smiled, and some- 
thing hovered on his lips which he 
suppressed. 

“ Were you,” the old maid resumed, 
“at Mrs. Macnab’s last night? Charm- 
ing music?” 

“Charming! How pretty that Mrs. 
Butler is! and how humble! Knows 
her station——so unlike professional 
people.” 

“Yes, indeed !—What attention a 
certain banker paid her!” 

“Fle! he! he! yes; he is very 
fatherly—verv !” 
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“Perhaps he will marry again; he 
is always talking of the holy state of 
matrimony—a holy state it may be— 
but Heaven knows, his wife, poor 
woman, did not make it a pleasant 
one.” 

“There may be more causes for 
that than we guess of,” said the cler- 
gyman, mysteriously. “I would not 
be uncharitable, but——” 

“ But what?” 

“Oh, when he was young, our great 
man was not so correct, I fancy, as he 
is now.” 

‘“‘So I have heard it whispered ; but 
nothing against him was ever known.” 

“ Hem—it is very odd!” 

“ What’s very odd?” 

“Why, but it’s a secret—I dare say 
it’s all very right.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t say a word. Are 
you going to the cathedral ?—don’'t 
let me keep you standing. Now, pray 
proceed !” 

“ Well, then, yesterday I was doing 
duty in a village more than twenty 
miles hence, and I loitered in the 
village to take an early dinner; and, 
afterwards, while my horse was feed- 
ing, I strolled €own the green.” 

“© Well —well?” 

“And I saw a gentleman muffled 
carefully up, with-his hat slouched 
over his face, at the door of a cottage, 
with a little child in his arms, and he 
kissed it more fondly than, be we 
ever so good, we generally kiss other 
people’s children; and then he gave 
it to a peasant woman standing near 
him, and mounted his horse, which 
was tied to the gate, and trotted past 
me: and who do you think this was?” 

“Patience me—I can’t guess!” 

“ Why, our saintly banker. I bowed 
to him, and I assure you he turned as 
red, ma'am, as your waistband.” 

“ My!” 

“JT just turned into the cottage 
when he was out of sight, for I was 
thirsty, and asked fora glass of water, 
and I saw the child. I declare, I 
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would not be uncharitable, but I 
thought it monstrous like—you know 
whom !” 

“ Gracious! you don’t say-———” 

“I asked the woman ‘if it was 
hers?’ and she said ‘No,’ but was 
very short.” 

“Dear me, I must find this out !— 
What is the name of the village?” 

** Covedale.” 

“ Oh, I know—I know.” 

‘Not a word of this; J dare say 
there ’s nothing init. ButIam not 
much in favour of your new lights.” 

“Nor I neither. What better than 
the good old Church of England?” 

“ Madam, your sentiments do you 
honour; you’ll be sure not to say 
anything of our little mystery.” 
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“ Not a syllable.” 

Two days after this, three old maids 
made an excursion to the village of 
Covedale, and lo! the cottage in 
question was shut up—the woman 
and the child were gone. The people 
in the village knew nothing about 
them—had seen nothing particular 
in the woman or child—had always 
supposed them mother and daughter; 
and the gentleman identified by the 
clerical inquisitor with the banker, 
had never but once been observed in 
the place. 

“The vile old parson,” said the 
eldest of the old maids, “to take 
away so good a man’s character !-—— 
and the fly will cost one pound two, 
with the baiting!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“In this disposition was I, when looking out of my window one day to take the air, 
I perceived a kind of peasant who looked at me very attentively.”—Gin Bias, 


A sumMMER’s evening in a retired | each as like to the other as are those 


country town has something melan- | small 


choly in it. You have the streets of 
a metropolis without their animated 
bustle—you have the stillness of the 
country without its birds and flowers. 
The reader will please to bring before 
him a quiet street, in the quict country 
town of C*****, in a quiet evening 
in quiet June: the picture is not 
mirthful—two young dogs are playing 
in the sircet, one old dog is watching 
by a newly-painted door. A few ladies 
of middle age move noiselessly along 
the pavement, returning home to tea: 
they wear white muslin dresses, green 
spencers a little faded, straw poke 
bonnets, with green or coffee-coloured 
gauze veils, By twos and threes they 
have disappeared within the thresholds 
of small, neat houses, with little rail- 
ings, enclosing little green plots. 
Threshold, house, railing, and plot, 


commodities called “nest 
tables,” which, “even as a broken 
mirror multiplies,” summon to the 
bewildered eye countless iterations of 
one four-legged individual. Paradise 
Place was a set of nest houses, 

A cow had passed through the 
streets with a milkwoman behind ; 
two young and gay shopmen, “look- 
ing after the gals,” had reconnoitred 
the street, and vanished in despair. 
The twilight advanced—but gently ; 
and though a star or two were up, 
the air was still clear. At the open 
window of one of the tenements in 
this street sate Alice Darvil. She 
had been working (that pretty excuse 
to women for thinking), and as the 
thoughts grew upon her, and the 
evening waned, the work had fallen 
upon her knee, and her hands dropped 
mechanically on her lap. Her profile 
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was turned towards the street; but 
without moving her head or changing 
her attitude, her eyes glanced from 
time to time to her little girl, who 
nestled on the ground beside her, 
tired with play; and, wondering, per- 
haps, why she was not already in 
bed, seemed as tranquil as the young 
mother herself. And sometimes 
Alice’s eyes filled with tears — and 
then she sighed, as if to sigh the tears 
away. But, poor Alice, if she grieved, 
hers was now a silent and a patient 
grief ! 

The street was deserted of all other 
passengers, when a man passed along 
the pavement on the side opposite to 
Alice’s house. His garb was rude 
and homely, between that of a la- 
bourer and a farmer; but still there 
was an affectation of tawdry showabout 
the bright scarlet silk handkerchief, 
tied in a sailor or smuggler fashion 
round the sinewy throat; the hat was 
set jauntily on one side, and, dangling 
many an inch from the gaily-striped 
waistcoat, glittered a watch-chain and 
seals, which appeared suspiciously out 
of character with the rest of the attire. 
The passenger was covered with dust; 
and as the street was in a suburb 
communicating with the high road, 
and formed one of the entrances into 
the town, he had probably, after a 
long day’s journey, reached his even- 
ing’s destination. The looks of this 
stranger were anxious, restless, and 
perturbed. In his gait and swagger 
there was the recklessness of the pro- 
fessional blackguard ; but in his vigi- 
lant, prying, suspicious eyes, there was 
a hang-dog expression of apprehen- 
sion and fear. He seemed a man upon 
whom Crime had set its significant 
mark—and who saw a purse with one 
eye and a gibbet with the other. Alice 
did not note the stranger, until she 
herself had attracted and centered all 
his attention. He halted abruptly as 
he caught a view of her face—shaded 
his eyes with his hand as if to gaze 
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more intently—and at length burst 
into an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure. At that instant Alice turned, 
and her gaze met that of the stranger. 
The fascination of the basilisk can 
scarcely more stun and paralyse its 
victim than the look of this stranger 
charmed, with tho appalling glamoury 
of horror, the eye and soul of Alice 
Darvil. Her face became suddenly 
locked and rigid, her lips as white as 
marble, her eyes almost started from 
their sockets—she pressed her hands 
convulsively together, and shuddered 
—but still she did not move. The 
man nodded and grinned, and then, 
deliberately crossing the street, gained 
the door, and knocked loudly. Still 
Alice did not stir—her senses seemed. 
to have forsaken her—presently the 
stranger’s loud, rough voice was heard 
below, in answer to the accents of the 
solitary woman-servant whom Alice 
kept in her employ; and his strong, 
heavy tread made the slight staircase 
creak and tremble. Then Alice rose 
as by an instinct, caught her child in 
her arms, and stood erect and motion- 
less, facing the door. It opened—and 
the FATHER and DAUGHTER were once 
more face to face within the same 
walls. 

“Well, Alley, how are you, my 
blowen?—-glad to see your old dad 
again, I’ll be sworn. No ceremony, 
sit down. Ha, ha! snug here—very 
snug—we shall live together charm- 
ingly. Trade on your own account— 
eh? sly ;—well, can’t desert your poor 
old father. Let’s have something to 
eat and drink.” 

So saying, Darvil threw himself at 
length upon the neat, prim, little 
chintz sofa, with the air of a man 
resolved to make himself perfectly at 
home. 

Alice gazed, and trembled violently, 
but still said nothing—the power of 
voice had indeed left her. 

“Come, why don’t you stir your 
stumps? I suppose I ae wait on 
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myself—fine manners !—- But, ho, ho 
—@ bell, by gosh—mighty grand— 
never mind—I am used to call for my 
own wants.” 

A hearty tug at the frail bell-rope 
sent a shrill alarum half way through 
the long lath-and-plaster row of Para- 
dise Place, and left the instrument of 
the sound in the hand of its creator. 

Up came the maid-servant, a formal 
old woman, moat respectable. 

“ Harkye, old girl!” said Darvil; 
“bring up the best you have to eat— 
not particular—let there be plenty. 
And I say—a bottle of brandy. Come, 
don’t stand there staring like a stuck 
pig. Budge! Hell and furies! don’t 
you hear me?” 

The servant retreated, as if a pistol 
had been put to her head, and Darvil, 
laughing loud, threw himself again 
upon the sofa. Alice looked at hin, 
and, still without saying a word, glided 
from the room—her child in her arms. 
She hurried down stairs, and in the 
hall met her servant. The laiter, who 
was much attached to her mistress, 
was alarmed to see her about to leave 
the house. 

“ Why, marm, whcre be you going? 
Dear heart, you have no bonnct on! 
What is the matter? Who is this?” 

“Oh!” cried Alice, in agony; “ what 
shall I do t—where shall I fly?” The 
door above opened. Alice heard, 
started, and the next moment was in 
the street. She ran on breathlessly, 
and like one insane. Her mind was, 
indeed, for the time, gone, and had a 
river flowed before her way, she would 
have plunged into an escape from a 
world that seemed too narrow to hold 
s father and his child. 

But just as she turned the corner of 
a street that led into the more public 
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thoroughfares, she felt her arm 
grasped, and e voice called out her 
name in surprised and startled ac- 
cents. 

“Heavens, Mrs. Butler! Alice! 
What dc I see? What is the matter?” 

“Oh, sir, save me !—you are a good 
Man—a gicat man—save me—he is 
returned !” 

“He! who?— Mr. Butler?” said 
the banker, (for that gentleman it 
was,) in a changed and trembling 
voice. 

“No, no—ah, not he !—I did not 
say he—lI said my father—my, my— 
ah—look behind—look behind—is he 
coming?” 

“Calm yourself, my dear young 
friend—no one is near. I will go and 
reason with your father. No one 
shall harm you—TI will protect you. 
Go back—go hack, I will follow—we 
must not he seen together.” And the 
tall banker scemed trying to shrink 
into a nutshell. 

** No, no,” said Alice, growing yet 
paler, “I cannot go back.” 

“Well, then, just follow me to the 
door—your servant shall get you your 
bonnet, and accompany you to my 
house, where you can wait till I re- 
turn. Meanwhile I will see your 
father, and rid you, J trust, of his 
presence.” 

The banker, who spoke in a very 
hurried and even impaiient voice, 
waited for no reply, but took his way 
to Alice’s house. Alice herself did 
not follow, but remained in the very 
place where she was left, till joined 
by her servant, who then conducted 
her to the rich man’s residence..... 
But Alice’s mind had not recovered 
its shock, and her thoughta wandered 
alarmingly. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“* Miramont.—Do they chafe roundly ? 
Andrew —As they were rubbed with soap, sir. 
And now they swear aloud, now calm again 
Like a ring of bells, whose sound the wind still utters, 
And then they sit in council what to do, 
And then they jar again what shall be done?” 


Ox! what a picture of human nature 
it was when the banker and the 
vagabond sate together in that little 
drawing-room, facing each other,— 
one in the arm-chair, one on the sofa ! 
Darvil was still employed on some 
cold meat, and was making wry faces 
at the very indifferent brandy which 
he had frightened the formal old ser- 
vant into buying at the nearest public- 
house ; and opposite sate the respect- 
able— highly respectable, man of 
forms and ceremonies, of decencies 
and quackeries, gazing gravely upon 
this low, dare-devil ruffian : — the 
well-to-do hypocrite—the penniless 
villain ;—-the man who had every- 
thing to lose——the man who had 
nothing in the wide world but his 
own mischievous, rascally life, a gold 
watch, chain and seals, which he had 
stolen the day before, and thirteen 
shillings and threepence halfpenny 
in his left breeches-pocket ! 

The man of wealth was by no 
means well acquainted with the nature 
of the beast before him. He had 
heard from Mrs. Leslie (as we re- 
member) the outline of Alice’s history, 
and ascertained that their joint pro- 
tegé’s father was a great blackguard ; 
but he expected to find Mr. Darvil a 
mere dull, brutish villdjn, a peasant- 
ruffisn—a blunt serf, without brains, 
or their substitute, effrontery. But 
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ignorance, but had wit enough to 
have bad principles, and he was as 
impudent as if he had lived all his 
life in the best society. He was not 
frightened at the banker’s drab 
breeches and imposing air—not he! 
The Duke of Wellington would not 
have frightened Luke Darvil, unless 
his Grace had had the constables for 
his aides-de-camp. 

The banker, to use a homely phrase, 
was “taken aback.” 

“Look you here, Mr. What’s your 
name?” said Darvil, swallowing a 
glass of the raw alcohol as if it had 
been water—“look you now—you 
can’t humbug me. What the devil 
do you care about my daughter's re- 
spectability or comfort, or anything 
else, grave old dog as you are }—It 
is my daughter herself you are lick- 
ing your brown old chaps at !—and 
faith, my Alley is a very pretty girl 
—very—but queer as moonshine. 
You'll drive a much better bargain 
with me than with her.” 

The banker coloured scarlet—he 
bit his lips, and measured his com- 
panion from head to foot, (while the 
latter lolled on the sofa,) as if he were 
meditating the possibility of kicking 
him down stairs. But Luke Darvil 
would have thrashed the banker, and 
all his clerks into the bargain. His 
frame waa like & trunk of thewsa and 


Lnke Dervil wos a clever, halfedu-| muscles, packed up by that careéa! 
sated fellow. he did not ein from | dame, Nature, aa tightly i possible 
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and a prize-fighter would have thought 
twice before he had entered the ring 
against so awkward a customer. The 
banker was a man prudent to a fault, 
and he pushed his chair six inches 
back, as he concluded his survey. 

“Sir,” then said he, very quietly, 
*‘do not let us misunderstand each 
other. Your daughter is safe from 
your control—if you molest her, the 
law will protect-——-” 

“She is not of age,” said Darvil. 
«¢'Your health, old boy.” 

“Whether she is of age or not,” 
returned the banker, unheeding the 
courtesy conveyed in the last sen- 
tence, “I do not care three straws— 
I know enough of the law to know, 
that if she have rich friends in this 
town, and you have none, she will be 
protected, and you will go to the 
treadmill.” 

“That is spoken like a sensible 
man,” said Darvil, for the first time 
with a show of respect in his manner; 
“you now take a practical view of 
matters, as we used to say at the 
spouting-club.” 

* «Tf I were in your situation, Mr. 
Darvil, I tell you what I would do. 
I would leave my daughter and this 
town to-morrow morning, and I would 
promise never to return, and never to 
molest her, on condition she allowed 
me a certain sum from her earnings, 
paid quarter'y.” 

“And if I preferred living with 
her?” 

“In that case, I, as a magistrate of 
this town, would have you sent away 
as a vagrant, or apprehended——” 

“Ha!” 

“ Apprehended on suspicion of 
stealing that gold chain and seals 
which you wear so ostentatiously. 

“By goles, but you're a clever fel- 
low,” eaid Darvil, involuntarily ; “you 
know human natur.” 

The banker smiled: strange to 
aay, he was pleased with the com- 


pliment. 
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“ But,” resumed Darvil, helping 
himself to another slice of beef, 
“you are in the wrong box—planted 
in Queer Street, as we say in London ; 
for if you care and———n about my 
daughter's respectability, you will 
never muzzle her father on suspicion 
of theft—and so therc's tit for tat, 
my old gentleman !” 

“T shall deny that you are her 
father, Mr. Darvil; and I think you 
will find it hard to prove the fact in 
any town where I am a magistrate.” 

“ By goles, what a good prig you 
would have made! You are as sharp 
as a gimlet. Surely you were brought 
up at the Old Bailey ! ” 

“Mr. Darvil be ruled. You seem 
a& man not deaf to reason, and I ask 
you whether, in any town in this 
country, a poor man in suspicious 
circumstances can do anything against 
a rich man whose character is esta- 
blished? Perhaps, you are right in 
the main: I have nothing to do with 
that. But I tell you that you shall 
quit this house in half an-hour—that 
you shall never enter it again but at 
your peril; and if you do—within 
ten minutes from that time you shall 
be in the town gaol. It is no longer 
a contest between you and your de- 
fenceless daughter; it is a contest 
between ——~” 

“A tramper in fustian and a gem- 
man as drives a coach,” interrupted 
Darvil, pNening. bitterly, yet heartily. 

‘Good—good !° 

The banker rose. “I think ow 
have made a very clever definition,” 
said he. “ Half-an-hour—you recol- 
lect—good evening.” 

“Stay,” said Darvil; “you are the 
first man I have seen for manyay r 
that I can take a fancy to. Sit down 
—sit down, I say, and talk a bit, and 
we shall come to terms soon, I dare 
say :—that's right. Lord! how I 
should like to have you on the road- 
side instead of within these four 
gimcrack walla, Ha! ha! the argu 
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fying would be all in my favour 
then.” 

The banker was not a brave man, 
and his colour changed slightly at 
the intimation of this obliging wish. 
Darvil eyed him grimly and chuck- 
lingly. 

The rich man resumed: “ That may 
or may not be, Mr. Darvil, according 
as 1 might happen or not to have 
pistols about me, But to the point. 
Quit this house without further de- 
bate, without noise, without men- 
tioning to any one else your claim 
upon its owner - 

“ Well, and the return?” 

“Jen guineas now, and the same 
sum quarterly, as long as the young 
lady lives in this town, and you never 
persecute her by word or letter.” 

‘That is forty guineas a-year. 
ean’t live upon it.” 





“You will cost less in the House of 


Correction, Mr. Darvil.” 

“ Come, make it a hundred: Alley 
is cheap at that.” 

“Not a farthing more,” said the 


banker, buttoning up his breeches- , 


pockets with a determined air. 
“Well, out with the shiners.” 
“Do you promise or not?” 
‘*] promise.” 
“There are your ten guineas. 


in half-an-hour you are not gone— one. 


why then~ 


I i 
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Gad! what a rogue you would have 
been!” 

“TI think not,” said the banker ; 
“T believe roguery to be a very bad 
policy. Perhaps once I was almost as 
poor as you are, but I never turned 
rogue.” 

“You never were in my circum. 
stances,” returned Darvil, gloomily. 
“T was a gentleman’s son. Come, 
you shall hear my story. My father 
was well-born, but married a maid- 
servant when he was at college; his 
family disowned him, and left him to 
starve. He died in the struggle 
against a poverty he was not brought 
up to, and my dam went into service 
again; became housekeeper to an 
old bachelor—sent me to school —but 
mother had a family by the old 
bachelor, and I was taken from school 
and put to trade. All hated me—for 
I was ugly; damn them! Mother 
cut me—I wanted money—robbed the 
old bachelor—was sent to gaol, and 
learned there a lesson or two how to 
rob better in future. Mother died,—I 
was adrift on the world. The world 
was my foe—could not make it up with 
the world, so we went to war ;—you 
understand, old boy? Married a poor 
woman and pretty ;—wife made me 


If jealous—had learned to suspect every 


Alice born-—did not believe 
her mine: not like me—perhaps a 


“Then ?” 
““Why then yor have robbed me 


gentleman’s child. I hate—I loathe 
| gentlemen. Got drunk one night— 
of ten guineas, and must take the kicked my wife in the stomach three 
usual consequences of robbery.” weeks after her confinement. Wife 

Darvil started to his feet—his eyes died—tried for my life—got off. 
glared—-he grasped the carving-knife | Went to another county—having had 
before him. la sort of education, and beiny sharp 

‘You are a bold fellow,” said the, eno,’ got work as a mechanic, Hated 
banker, quietly; “but it won't do. , work just as I hated gentlemen—for 
{tis not worth your while to murder | was I not by blood a gentleman? 
me; and I am a man sure to be | There was the curse. Alice grew up ; 
mised.” ; never looked on her as my flesh and 

Darvil sunk down, sullen and foiled. , blood. Her mother was a W ! 
The respectable man was more than | Why should not she be one? There, 
a match for the villain. that’s enough. Plenty of excuse, I 
.. “Had you been as poor as I,— | think. forall I have ever done, Curse 
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the world—curse the rich—curse the 
handsome—curse—curse all !” . 


, “You have been a very foolish 

man,” said the banker; “and seem 
to me to have had very good cards, 
if you had known how to play them. 
However, that is your look out. It 
is not yet too late to repent ;—age is 
creeping on you.—Man, there is 
another world.” 

The. ‘banker said the last words with 
atone of solemn and even dignified 
adjuration. 

“You think so—do you?” said 
Darvil, staring at him. 

“ From my soul I do.” 

“Then you are not the sensible 
man [ took you for,” replied Darvil, 
drily; “and I should like to talk to 
you on that subject.” 

But our Dives, however sincere a 
believer, was hy no means one 

At whose control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul. 


He had word of comfort for the 
pious, but he lad uo one for the sceptic 
—he could soothe, but he could not 
couvert. It was not i his way; he- 
sides, he saw nv eredit in making a 
vonvert of Luke Darvil. Accordingly, 
he again rose with some quickness, 
and said— 

“No, sir; that is useless, I fear, 
and I have no time to spare; and 80 
once more, good night to you.” 


| 
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“ But you have not arranged where 
my allowance is to be sent.” 

“Ah! true; I will guarantee it. 
You will find my name sufficient 
security.” 

“ At least, it is the best I can get,” 
returned Darvil, carelessly, ‘“ and, 
after all, it is not a bad chance-day’s 
work. ButI’m surc IJ can’t say where 
the money shall be sent. I don’t 
know a man who would not grab it.” 

“Very well, then—the best thing 
(I speak as a man of business)will be 
to draw on me for ten guineas, quar- 
terly. Wherever you are staying, 
any banker can effect this for you. 
But mind, if ever you overdraw, the 
account stops.” 

“T understand,” said Darvil; “and 
when I have finished the botile I 
shall be off.” 

‘“You had better,” replied the 
banker, as he opened the door. 

The rich man returned home hur- 
riedly. ‘So Alice, after all, has some 
gentle blood in her veins,” thought 
he. “But that father,—no, it will 
never do. I wish he were hanged 
and nobody the wiser. I should very 
much like to arrange the matter with- 
out marrying; but then—scandal— 
scandal—scandal. After all, I had 
better give up all thoughts of her. 
She is monstrous handsome, and so— 
humph !—TI shall never grow an old 


man.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


** Began to bend down his admiring eyes 
On all her touching looks and qualities, 
Turning their shapely sweetness every wry 
"Till *twas his food and habit day by day."—Leien Itunr. 


Tuxne must have been a secret some- 
‘thing about Alice Darvil singularly 
captivating, that (associated as she 
was with images of the most sordid 


and the vilest crime) left her still. 
pure and lovely alike in the eyes of 


a man as fastidious as Ernest Mal- 
travers, and of a man as influenced 
by all the thoughts and theories of 
the world, as the shrewd banker of 
Cre+t) Amidst things foul and 
hateful had sprung up this beautiful 
flower, as if to preserve the inherent 
heavenline-s and grace of human 
nature, x7 proclaim the handiwork 
of God in scenes where human nature 
had hecn most debased by the abuses 
of social art; and where the light of 
God himself was most darkened and 
obscured. That such contrasts, though 
rarcly and as hy chance, are found, 
every one who has carefully examined 
the wasics and deserts of life must 
own. I have drawn Alice Darvil 
scrupulously from life; and I can de- 
clare that I have not exaggerated hue 
or lineament in the portrait. I do 
not suppose, with our good banker, 
that she owed anything, unless it 
might be a greater delicacy of form 
and feature, to whatever mixture of 
gentle blood was in her veins. But, 
somehow or other, in her original 
conformation there was the happy 
bias of the plants towards the Pure 
and the Bright. For, despite Hel. 
vetius, a common experience teaches 
us that though education and circum. 
‘stances may mould the mass, Nature 
herself sometimes forms the indi- 


vidual, and throws into the clay, or 
its spirit, so much of beauty or de 
formity, that nothing can utterly 
subdue the original elements of cha- 
racter. From sweets one draws 
poison—from poisons another extracts 
but sweets. But I, often deeply pon- 
dering over the psychological history 
of Alice Darvil, think that one prin- 
cipal cause why she escaped the early 
contaminations around her, was in 
the slow and protracted development 
of her intellectual facultics. Whether 
or not the brutal violence of her 
father had in childhood acted through 
the nerves upon the brain, certain it 
is that until she knew Maltravers-— 
until she loved—till she was cherished 
—her mind had seemed torpid and 
locked up. True, Darvil had taught 
her nothing; nor permittcd her to 
be taught anything; but that mere 
ignorance would have been no preser- 
vation to a quick, observant mind. 
It was the bluntness of the senses 
themselves that operated like an 
armour between her mind and the 
vile things around her. It was the 
rough, dull covering of the chrysalis, 
framed to bear rude contact and biting 
weather, that the butterfly might 
break forth, winged and glorious, in 
due season. Had Alice been a quick 
child, Alice would have probably 
grown up a depraved and digsolute 
woman; but she comprehended, she 
understood little or nothing, till she 
found an inspirer in that affection 
which inspires both beast and man; 
which makes the dog (in his natural 
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state one of the meanest of the savage 
race) companion, a guardian, a pro- 
tector, and raises Instinct half-way to 
the height of Reason. 

The banker had a strong regard for 
Alice; and when he reached home, 
he heard with great pain that she 
was in a high state of fever. She 
mwemained beneath his roof that night, 
and the elderly gentlewoman, his 
relation and gouvernante, attended 
her. The banker slept but little; 
-and the next morning hia countenance 
Was unusually pale. 

Towards daybreak Alice had fallen 
into a sound and refreshing sleep ; 
and when on waking, she found, by a 
note from her host, that her father 
had left her house, and she might 
return in safety and without fear, a 
violent flood of tears, followed by 
long and grateful ‘prayer, contributed 
to the restoration of her mind and 
nerves. Imperfect as this young wo- 
man’s notions of abstract right and 
wrong still were, she was yet sensible 
to the claims of a father (no matter 
how criminal) upon his child: for 
feelings with her were so good and 
true, that they supplied in a great 
measure the place of principles. She 
knew that she could not have lived 
under the same roof with her dreadful ' 
parent ; but she still felt an uneasy 
remorse at thinking he had been 
driven from that roof in destitution 
and want. She hastened to dress 
herself and seek an audience with her 
protector ; and the latter found with 
admiration and pleasure that he had 
anticipated her own instantaneous 
and involuntary design in the settle- 
ment made upon Darvil. He then 
communicated to Alice the compact 
he had already formed with her father, 
and she wept and kissed his hand 
when she heard, and secretiy resolved 
that she would work hard to be 
enabled to increase the sum allowed. 
Oh, if her labours could serve to 
retrieve g parent from the necessity 
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of darker resources for support! 
Alas ! when crime has become a cus- 
tom, it is like gaming or drinking— 
the excitement is wanting; and had 
Luke Darvil been suddenly made 
inheritor of the wealth of a Rothschild, 
he would either still have been a vil- 
lain in one way or the other; or ennul 
would have awakened conscience, and 
he would have died of the change of 
habit. 

Our banker aiways seemed more 
struck by Alice’s moral feclings than 
even by her physical beauty. Her 
love for her child, for instance, im- 
pressed him powerfully, and he always 
gazed upon her with softer eyes when 
he saw her caressing or nursing the 
little fatherless creature, whose health 
was now delicate and precarious. It 
is difficult to say whether he was 
absolutely in love with Alice; the 
phrase is too strong, perhaps, to be 
applied to a man past fifty, who had 
gone through emotions and trials 
enough to wear away freshness from 
his heart. His feelings altogether for 
Alice, the designs he entertained to- 
wards her, were of a very complicated 
nature ; and it will be long, perhaps, 
before the reader can thoroughly com- 
_prehend them. He conducted Alice 
home that day; but he said little by 
‘the way, perhaps because his female 
relation, for appearance’ sake, accom- 
panied them also. He, however, 
briefly cautioned Alice on no account 
to communicate to any one that it 
was her father who had been her 
visitor ; and she still shuddered too 
much at the reminiscence to appear 
likely to converse on it. ‘The banker 
also judged it advisable to be so far 
confidential with Alice’s servant as to 
take her aside, and tell her that the 
inauspicious stranger of the previous 
evening had been a very distant rela- 
tion of Mrs, Butler, who, from a 
habit of drunkenness, had fallen into 
evil and disorderly courses. The 
banker added with a sanctified air 
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that he trusted, by a little serious 
conversation, he had led the poor 
man to better notions, and that he 
had gone home with an altered mind 
tohisfamily. “But, my good Hannah,” 
he concluded, “ you know you are a 
superior person, and above the vulgar 
sin of indiscriminate gossip; there- 
fore, mention what has occurred to 
mo one; it can do no good to Mrs, 
Butler—it may hurt the man him- 
self, who is well to do—better off than 
he seems; and who, I hope, with 
grace, may be a sincere penitent, and 
it will also—but that is nothing— 
very seriously displease me. By the 
by, Hannah, I shall be able to get 
your grandson into the Free School.” 

The banker was shrewd enough to 
perceive that he had carried his point ; 
and he was walking home, satisfied, 
on the whole, with the way matters 
had been arranged, when he was met 
by a brother magistrate. 

“Ha!” said the latter, “and how 
are you, my good sir? Do you know 
that we have had the Bow Street 
officers here, in search of a notorious 
villain who has broken from prison ? 
He is one of the most determined and 
dexterous burglars in all England, 
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and the runners have hunted him 
into our town. His very robberies 
have tracked him by the way. He 
robbed a gentleman the day before 
yesterday of hia watch, and left him 
for dead on the road—this was not 
thirty miles henée,” 

“ Bless me!” said the banker, with 
emotion ; “and what is the wretch’s 
name ?” 

“Why, he has as many aliases as a 
Spanish grandee; but I believe the 
last name he has assumed is Peter 
Watts.” 

“Oh!” said our friend, relieved,— 
“well, have the runners found him?” 

“No, but they are on his scent. 
A fellow answering to his description 
was seen by the man at the toll-bar, 
at day-break this morning, on the 
way to F ***; the officers are after 
him.” 

“TI hope he may meet with his 
deserts—and crime is never un- 
punished, even in this world. My 
best compliments to your lady :—and 
how is little Jack ?+—Well! glad to 
hear it—fine boy, little Jack !—good 
day.” 

‘“Good day, my dear sir. Worthy 
man, that!” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ But who is this? thought he, a demon vite, 
With wicked meaning and a vulgar style ; 
Hammond they call him—they can give tho name 
Of man to devils ;——Why am I so tame ? 
Why crush I not the viper? Fear replicd, 
Watch him awhile, and ict his strength be tried.”—CraxbBe. 


Tym next morning, after breakfast, 
the banker took his horse—a crop- 
eared, fast-trotting hackney — and 
merely leaving word that he was 
going upon business into the country, 
and should not return to dinner, 
turned his back on the spires of 
Ce oF 

He rode slowly, for the day was 
hot. The face of the country, which 
was fair and smiling, might have 
tempted others to linger by the way : 
but our hard and practical man of 
the world was inore influenced by the 
weather than the loveliness of the 
scenery. IIe did not look upon Nature 
with the cye of imagination ; perhaps 
a railroad, had it then and there 
existed, would have pleased him better 
than the hanging woods, the shadowy 
valleys, and the changeful river that 
from time to time heautified the 
landscape on cither side the road. 
But, after all, there is a vast deal of 
hypocrisy in the affected admiration 
for Nature ;—and I don’t think one 
person in a hundred cares for what 
lies by the side of a road, so long as 
the road itself is good, hills levelled, 
and turnpikes cheap. 

It was midnoon, and many miles 
had been passed, when the banker 
turned down a green lane and quick- 
ened his pace. At the end of about 
three-quarters of an hour, he arrived 
at a little solitary inn, called “The 
Angler,”—put up his horse, ordered 
his dinner at six o’clock—begged to 


borrow a basket to hold his fish— 
and it was then apparent that a longish 
cane he had carried with him was 
capable of being extended into a fish- 
ing-rod. He fitted in the various 
joints with carc, as if to be sure no 
accident had happened to the imple- 
ment by the journey—pried anxiously 
into the contents of a black case of 
lines and flies—slung the basket be- 
hind his back, and while his horse 
was putting down its nose and whisk- 
ing about its tail, in the course of 
those nameless coqnetries that horses 
carry on with hostlers—our worthy 
brother of the rod strode rapidly 
through some green fields, gained the 
river sidc, and began fishing with 
much semblance of carnest interest 
in the sport. He had caught one 
trout, seemingly by accident—for the 
astonished fish was hooked up on the 
outside of its jaw—probably while in 
the act, not of biting, but of gazing 
at, the bait, when he grew discon- 
tented with the spot he had selected ; 
and, after looking round as if to con- 
vince himself that he was not liable 
to be disturbed or observed (a thought 
hateful to the fishing fraternity), he 
stole quickly along the margin, and 
finally quitting the river side alto- 
gether, struck into a path that, after 
a sharp walk of nearly an hour, 
brought him to the door of a cottage. 
He knocked twice, and then entered 
of hia own accord—nor was it till the 
summer sun was near its decline that 
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the banker regained his inn. His 
simple dinner, which they had delayed 
in wonder at the protracted absence 
of the angler, and in expectation of 
the fishes he was to bring back to be 
fried, was soon despatched ; his horse 
was ordered to the door, and the red 
clouds in the west already betokened 
the lapse of another day, as he spurred 
from the spot on the fast-trotting 
hackney, fourteen miles an hour. 

“That ere gemman has a nice bit 
of blood,” said the hostler, scratching 
his ear. 

“ Oiy,—who be he?” said a hanger- 
on of the stables. 

“JT dooant know. He has been 
here twice afoar, and he never cautches 
anything to sinnify—he be mighty 
fond of fishing, surely.” 

Meanwhile, away eped the banker— 
milestcne on milestone glided by— 
and stel, searce turning a hair, trotted 


gallantly cut the eood hackney. But 
the evenmne vrew darker, and it began 


to rain, a deizzling, persevering rain, 
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since the banker had visited this 
place, a deep ditch, that served as a 
drain, had been dug at the opposite 
base of the hedge, of which neither 
horse nor man was aware, so that the 
leap was far more perilous than was 
anticipated. Unconscious of this ad. 
ditional obstacle, the rider set off in 
a canter, The banicer was high in 
air, his loins bent back, his rein 
slackened, his right hand raised know- 
ingly—when the horse took fright at 
an object crouched by the haystack— 
swerved, plunged midway into the 
ditch, and pitched its rider two or 
three yards over ita head. The banker 
recovered himself sooner than might 
have been expected; and, finding 
himself, though bruised and shaken, 
still whole and sound, hastened to 
his horse. But the poor animal had 
not fared so well as its master, and its 
off-shoulder was either put out or 
dreadfully sprained. It had scrambled 
its way out of the ditch, and there it 
stood disconsolate by the hedge as 


that, wets a man through ere he is! lame as one of the trees that, at irre- 


aware of it. After his fifticth year, a 
gentleman, who has atender regard for 
himself, docs not hke to ~ct wet ; and 


the rain inspired the * ouker,who was , 


subject to rheumati on, sith the reso- 
lution to fale a sake crust along the 
ficlds. ‘there were onc or two low 
hedge» by this short way, but the 
banker had been there in the spring, 
and knew every inch of the ground. 
The hackney leaped easily—and the 
rider had a tolerably practised seat— 
and two miles saved might just pre- 
vent the menaced rheumatism: ac- 
cordingly, our friend opened a white 
gate, and scoured along the fields 
without any misgiving as to the pru- 
dence of his choice. He arrived at 
his first leap—there was the hedge, 
its summit just discernible in the dim 
light. On the other side, to the right 


was a haystack, and close by this’ 


haystack seemed the most eligible 
place for clearing the obstacle. Now 


gular intervals, broke the symmetry 
of the barrier. On ascertaining the 
extent of his misfortune, the banker 
became seriously uneasy : the rain in- 
creased—he was several miles yet 
from home—he was in the midst of 
houseless fields, with another leap 
before him—the leap he had just 
passed behind—and no other egress 
that he knew of into the main road. 
While these thoughts passed through 
his brain, he became suddenly aware 
that he was not alone. The dark 
object that had frightened his horse 
rose slowly from the snug corner it 
had occupied by the haystack, and a 
gruff voice that made the banker 
thrill to the marrow of his bones, 
cried, “Holla! who the devil are 
you?” 

Lame as his horse was, the banker 
instantly put his foot into the stirrup; 
but before he could mount, a heavy 


| gripe was laid on his shoulder—and 
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tarning round with as much fierce- 
ness as he could assume, he saw— 
what the tone of the voice had already 
led him to forebode—the ill-omened 
and cut-throat features of Luke Darvil. 

“Ha! ha! my old annuitant, my 
clever feelosofer—jolly old boy—how 
are you +—give us a fist. Who would 
have thought to meet you on a rainy 
night, by a lone haystack, with a 
deep ditch on one side, and no chim- 
ney-pot within sight? Why, old 
fellow, I, Luke Darvil—I, the vaga- 
bond—I, whom you would have sent 
to the treadmill for being poor, and 
calling on my own daughter—I am 
as rich as you are, here—and as great, 
and as strong, and as powerful!” 

And while he spoke, Darvil, who 
was really an undersized man, seemed 
to swell and dilate, till he appeared 
half a head taller than the shrinking 
banker, who was five feet eleven inches 
without his shoes. 

“E—hem!” said the rich man, 
clearing his throat, which seemed to 
him uncommonly husky; “I do not 
know whether I insulted your poverty, 
my dear Mr. Darvil—I hope not; 
but this is hardly a time for talking 
—pray let me mount, and ” 

“Not a time for talking!” inter- 
rupted Darvil, angrily ; “it’s just the 
time, to my mind: let me consider, 
—ay, I told you, that whenever we 
met by the roadside, it would be my 
turn to have the best of the argu- 
fying.” 

“] dare say—I dare say, my good 
fellow.” 

“Fellow not me !—I won't be fel- 
Jowed now. I say I have the best of 
it here—man to man—I am your 
match.” 

“But why quarrel with me?” said 
the banker, coaxingly; “I never 
meant you harm, and I am sure you 
cannot mean me harm.” 

“No!—and why?” asked Darvil, 
coolly ;—“ why do you think I can 
mean you so harm?” 
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“Because your annuity depends «n 
me.” 

“Shrewdly put—we ‘Il argufy that 
point. My life is a bad one, not 
worth more than a year’s purchase ; 
now, suppose you have more than 
forty pounds about you—it may be 
better worth my while to draw my 
knife across your gullet than to wait 
for the quarter-day’s ten pounds a- 
time. You see it’: all a matter of 
calculation, my dear Mr. What’s your 
name?” 

“But,” replied the banker, and his 
teeth began to chatter, “I have not 
forty pounds about me.” 

“ How do I know that %—you say 
so. Well, in the town yonder, your 
word goes for more than mine; I 
never gainsayed you when you put 
that to me, did 1? But here, by the 
haystack, my word is better than 
yours; and if I say you must and shall 
have forty pounds about you, let ’s see 
whether you dare contradict me!” 

“‘Look you, Darvil,” said the banker, 
summoning up all his encrgy and 
intellect, for his moral power began 
now to back his physical cowardice. 
and he spoke calmly, and even bravely, 
though his heart throbbed aloud 
against his breast, and you might 
have knocked him down with a feather, 
—‘“ the London runners are even now 
hot after you.” 

“Ha !—you lie!” 

“Upon my honour I speak the 
truth ; I heard the news last evening. 
They tracked you to C * * * * *#_. 
they tracked you out of the town; a 
word from me would have given you 
into their hands. I said nothing— 
you are safe—you may yet escape. I 
will even help you to fly the country, 
and live out your natural date of 
years, secure and in peace.” 

“You did not say that the other 
day in the snug drawing-room ; you 
sec I have the best of it now—own 
that.” 

“T do,” said the banker, 
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Warvil chuckled, and rubbed his 
hands. 

The man of wealth once more felt 
his importance, and went on. “This 
is one side of the question. On the 
other, suppose you rob and murder 
me; do you think my death will 
lessen the heat of the pursuit against 
you? The whole country will be in 
arms, and before forty-eight hours are 
over, you will be hunted down like a 
mad dog.” 

Darvil was silent, as if in thought; 
and, after a pause, replied—“ Well, 
you are a ’cute one, after all. What 
have you got about you? you know 
you drove a hard bargain the other 
day—now it’s my market—fustian 
has riz—kersey has fell.” 

‘All I have about me shall be 
yours,” said the banker, eagerly. 

“ Give it me, then.” 

“There!” said the banker, placing 
his purse and pocket-book into Darvil’s 
hands. 

“ And the watch ?” 

‘‘The watch ?—well, there!” 

“ What’s that?” 

The banker's senses were sharpened 
by fear, but they were not so sharp 
as those of Darvil; he heard nothing 
but the rain pattering on the leaves, 
and the rush of water in the ditch at 
hand. Darvil stooped and listened 
—till, raising himself again with a 
deep-drawn breath, he said, “ I think 
there are rats in the haystack; they 
will be running over me in my sleep ; 
but they are playful creturs, and I 
like ’em. And now, my dear sir, I 
am afraid I must put an end to 

ou!” 

“Good Heavens! what do you 
mean’ How?” 

“Man, there is another world!” 
quoth the ruffian, mimicking the 
banker's solemn tone in their former 
juterview. “So much the better for 
you! In that world they don’t tell 
tales.” 

“I swear | will never betray you.” 
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“You do ?—swear it then.” 

“By all my hopes of earth and 
heaven!” 

“What a d—d coward you be!” 
said Darvil, laughing scornfully. “Go 
—you aresafe. Iam in good humour 
with myself again. I crow over you, 
for no man can make me tremble. 
And villain as you think me, while 
you fear me you cannot despise—you 
respect me. Go, I say—go.’ 

The banker was about to obey, when, 
suddenly, from the haystack, a broad, 
red light streamed upon the pair, and 
the next moment Darvil wasseized from 
behind, and struggling in the gripe of 
a man nearly as powerful as himself. 
The light, which came from a dark- 
lanthorn, placed on the ground, re- 
vealed the forms of a peasant in a 
smock-frock, and two stout-built, 
stalwart men, armed with pistolse— 
besides the one engaged with Darvil. 

The whole of this scene was brought 
as by the trick of the stage—as by a 
flash of lightning—as by the change 
of a showman’s phantasmagoria — 
before the astonished eyes of the 
banker. He stood arrested and spell- 
bound, his hand on his bridle, his 
foot on his stirrup. A moment more, 
and Darvil had dashed his antagonist 
on the ground; he stood at a little dis- 
tance, his face reddened by the glare 
of the lanthorn, and fronting his 
assailants—that fiercest cf all beasts, 
a desperate man at bay! He had 
already succeeded in drawing forth 
his pistols, and he held one in each 
hand—his eyes flashing from beneath 
his bent brows, and turning quickly 
from foe to foe! At last those terrible 
eyes rested on the late reluctant com- 
panion of his aolitude. 

“So you then betrayed me,” he 
said, very slowly, and directed his 
pistol to the head of the dismounted 
horseman, 

“ No, no!” cried one of the officera, 
for such were Darvil’s assailants; 
“fire away in this direction, my 
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hearty—we ‘re paid for it. The gen- | 
tleman knew nothing at all about it.” 

“Nothing, by G——!” cried the 
banker, startled ont of his sanctity. 

“Then I shall Beep my shot,” said 
Darvil; “and mind, the first who ap- 
proaches me is a dead man.” 

It so happened, that the robber and 
the officers were beyond the distance 
which allows sure mark for a pistol- 
shot, and each party felt the necessity 
of caution. 

“ Your time is up, my swell cove!” 
cried the head of the detachment; 
“vou have had your swing, and a long 
one it scems to have been—you must 
now give in. Throw down your barkers, 
or we must make mutton of you, and 
rob the gallows,” 

Darvil did not reply, and the officers, 
accustomed to hold life cheap, moved 
on towards him—their pistols cocked 
and levelled. 

Darvil fired—one of the men stag- 
gered and fell, With a kind of in- 
stinct, Darvil had singled out the one 
with whom he had before wrestled for 
life. The ruffian waited not for the 
others—he turned and fled along the 
fields. 

“ Zounds, he is off!” cried the other 
two, and they rushed after him in 
pursuit. A pause—a shot—another 
—an oath—a groan—and all was still. 

“Tt’s ail up with him now!” said 
one of the runners, in the distance; 
“he dies game.” 

At these words, the peasant, who 
had before skulked behind the hay- 
stack, seized the lanthorn from the 
ground, and ran to the spot. The 
banker involuntarily followed. 

There lay Luke Darvil on the grass 
—astill living, but a horrible and ghastly 
spectacle. One ball had pierced his 
breast, another had shot away his jaw. 
His eyes rolled fearfully, and he tore 
up the grass with his hands. 
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The officers looked coldly on. “He 
was a clever fellow!” said one. 

“ And has given us much trouble,” 
said the other ; “let us sce to Will.” 

“But he is not dead yet,” said the 
banker, shuddering. 

“ Sir, he cannot live a minute.” 

Darvil raised himself bolt upright 
—shook his clenched fist at his con- 
querors, and a fearful gurgling howl, 
which the nature of his wound did not 
allow him to syllable into a curse, 
came from his breast—with that he 
fell flat on his back—a corpse. 

“T am afraid, sir,” said the elder 
officer, turning away, “you had a 
narrow escape—but how came you 
here?” 

“Rather, how came you here ?” 

“ Honest Hodge there, with the 
lanthorn, had marked the fellow skulk 
behind the haystack, when he himself 
was going out to snare rabbits. He 
had seen our advertisement of Watt’s 
person, and knew that we were then 
at a public-house some miles off. He 
came to us—conducted us to the spot 
—we heard voices—showed up the 
glim—and saw our man. Hodge, you 
are a good subject, and love justice.” 

“ Yees, but I shall have the re- 
wourd,” said Hodge, showing his 
teeth. 

“Talk o’ that by and by,” said 
the officer. ‘“ Will, how are you, 
man }” 

“ Bad,” groaned the poor runner, 
and a rush of blood from the lips fol- 
lowed the groan. 

It was many days before the ex-mem- 
ber for C ** * * * sufficiently recovered 
the tone of his mind to think further 
of Alice; when he did, it was with 
great satisfaction that he reflected 
that Darvil was no more, and that the 
deceased ruffian was only known to 
the neighbourhood by the name of 
Peter Watts, 
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PARODY. 
My hero, turned author, lies mute in this section, 


You may pass by the place if you’re bored by rficction: 
But if honest enough to be fond of the Muse, 
Btay, and read whera you're able, and sleep where you choose. 


BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 


* * % 


‘© My genius spreads her wing, 


And flies where Britain courts the western spiing. 


* % * 


* * * 


Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by, 
Intent on high designs.”—-GoLpDsaITH, 


| HAVE no respect for the Englishman | 


on hia dingy carriage -—~over West 


Swho re-enters London after long resi-: minster Bridge—along Whitehall— 


dence abroad, without a pulse that 
beats quick, and a heart that heaves 
high. The public buildings are few, 
and, for the most part, mean; the 
monuments of antiquity, not com- 
parable to those which the pettiest 
town in Italy can boast of; the palaces 
are sad rubbish; the houses of our 
peers and princes are shabby and 
shapeless heaps of brick. But what 
of all this? the spirit of London is in 
her thoroughfares—her population ! 
What wealth—what cleanliness—what 
order — what animation! How ma- 
jestic, and yet how vivid, is the life 
that runs through her myriad veins! 
How, as the lamps blaze upon you at 
night, and street after street glides 
by your wheels, each so regular in its 
symmetry, so equal in its civilisation 
—how all speak of the Crry or Frez- 
MEN | 

Yes, Maltravers felt his heart swell 
Within him, as the post-horses whirled 
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through Regent Street—towards one 
of the quict and private-houselike 
hotels, that are scattered round the 
neighbourhood of Grosvenor Square. 
Ernest’s arrival had been expected. 
He had written from Paris to Cleve- 
land to announce it; and Cleveland 
had, in reply, informed him that he 
had engaged apartments for him at 
Mivart’s. The smiling waiters ushered. 
him into a spacious and well-aired 
room — the arm-chair was already 
wheeled by the fire—a score or so of 
letters strewed the table, together 
with two of the Evening Papers. And 
how eloquently of busy England do 
those evening papers speak! A 
stranger might have felt that he wanted 
no friend to welcome him—the whole 
room smiled on him a welcome. 
Maltravers ordered his dinner and 
opened his letters: they were of no 
importance; one from his steward, 
one from his banker, another about 
9 
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the County Races, a fourth from aman | letter; you must now mix with the 
he had never heard of, requesting the | great London world; and you will 
vote and powerful interest of Mr. Mal- enjoy Burleigh the more in the 
travers for the county of B——., should omer.” 

the rumour of a dissolution be verified; ‘T fancy this great London world 
the unknown candidate referred Mr. | will give me very little pleasure ; it 
Maltravers to his “ well-known public | may be pleasent enough to young men 
character.” From these epistles Ernest , just let loose from college, but your 
turned impatiently, and perceived a crowded ball-rooms and monotonous 
little three-cornered note which had clubs will be wearisome to one who 
hitherto escaped his attention. It was has grown fastidious before his time. 
from Cleveland, intimating that he J’at vécu beaucoup dans peu Uannées. 
was in town; that his health still I have drawn in youth too much upon 
precluded his going out, but that he the capital of existence, to be highly 
trusted to see his dear Ernest as soon ' delighted with the ostentatious parsi- 
as he arrived. mony with which our great men cco- 

Maltravers was delighted at the | nomise pleasure.” 

prospect of passing his evening so, “ Don’t judge before you have gone 
agreeably: he soon despatched his through the trial,” said Clevcland : 
dinner and his newspapers, and walked ‘“‘ there is something in the opulent 
in the brilliant lamplight of a clear | splendour, the thoroughly sustained 
frosty evening of early December in| magnificence with which the Icaders 
London, to his friend's house inCurzon of English fashion conduct even the 
Strect : a small house, bachelor-like, | most insipid amusements, that is above 
and unpretending ; for Clevcland spent | contempt. Besides, you need not neces 
his moderate, though casy fortune, | sarily live with the butterflies. There are 
almost entirely at his country villa. | plenty of bees, that will be very happy 
The familiar face of the old valet | to make your acquaintance. Add to 
greeted Ernest at the door, and he only , this, my dear Ernest, the pleasure of 
paused to hear that his guardian was being made of—of being of importance 
nearly recovered to his usual health, | in your own country. For you are 
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ere he was in the cheerful drawing- 
room, and —since Englishmen do not 
embrace—returning the cordial gripe 
of the kindly Cleveland. 

“Well, my dear Ernest,” said Cleve- 
land, after they had gone through the 
preliminary round of questions and 
answers, “here you are at last: Heaven 
be praised; and how well you are 
looking—how much you are improved! 
It is an excellent period of the year 
for your début in London. I shall 
have time to make you intimate with 
people, before the whirl of ‘the season’ 
commences.” 

“ Why, I thought of going to Bur- 
leigh, my country-place. I have not 
geen it since I was a child.” 

“No, no! you have had solitude 


young, well-born, and sufficiently hand- 
some to bean object of interest to 
mothers and to daughters; while your 
name, and property, and interest, will 
make you courted by men who want 
to borrow your money and obtain your 
influence in your county. No, Mal- 
travers, stay in London—amuse your- 
self your first year, and decide on your 
occupation and career the next; but 
reconnoitre before you give battle.” 
Maltravers was not ill pleased to 
follow his friend’s advice, since by so 
doing he obtained his friend’s guid- 
ance and society. Moreover, he 
deemed it wise and rational to see, 
face to face, the eminent men in Eng: 
land with whom, if he fulfilled hia 
promise to De Montaigne, he was to 


enough at Como, if I may truat to your | run the race of honourable rivalry, 
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Accordingly, ho consented to Cleve- 
land’s propositions. — 

« And have you,” said he, hesitating, 
as he loitered by the door after the 
stroke of twelve had warned him to 
take his leave—‘“ have you never heard 
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anything of my—my—the unfortunate 
Alice Darvil ?” 
“Whot—Oh, that pooryoung woman ; 
I remember !—not a syllable.” 
Maltravers sighed decply, and de 
parted. 


‘ 
CHAPTER II. 


“© Jo trouve que c’est une folie de vouloir étudier le monde en simple specta- 


tenr. * « 


ans l'éeole du monde, comme dans cotte de l’amour, 11 


taut conimencer par pratiquer ce qu’on veut apprendre.” —Rovusseav. * 


Ennret Mautravers was now fairly 
launched upon the wide occan of 
London. Amongst his other pro- 
perty was a house in Seamore Place— 
that quiet, yet central street, which 
enjoy» the air, without the dust, of 
the Park. It had been hitherto let, 
and the tenant now quitting very op- 
portunely, Maltravers was delighted 
to secure so pleasant a residence, for 
be was still romantic enough to dec- 
sire to look out upon trees and verdure 
rather than brick houses. He in- 
dulged only in two other luxuries: his 
love of music tempted him to an opera- 
box, and he had that English feeling 
which prides itself in the possession 
of beautiful horses,—a feeling that 
enticed him into an extravagance on 
this head that baffled the competition 
and excited the envy of much richer 
men. But four thousand a-year goes 
a great way with a single man who 
does not gamble, and is too philoso- 
phical to make superfluities wants. 
The world doubled his income, mag- 
nified his old country-seat into a superb 
chiteau, and discovered that his elder 
brother, who was only three or four 


* I find that it is a folly to wisk te study 
the world like a simple spectator. ® # # 
Ja the sohool of the world, as in that of love, 
it is necessary to begin by practising what 
we wish to learn. 


years older than himself, had no chil- 
dren. The world was very courteous 
to Ernest Maltravers. 

It was, as Cleveland said, just at 
that time of year when people are at 
leisure to make new acquaintances. 
A few only of the most difficult houses 
in town were open; and their doors 
were cheerfully expanded to the ac- 
complished ward of the popular Cleve- 
land. Authors, and statesmen, and 
orators, and philosophers—to all he 
was presented ;—all seemed pleased 
with him, and Ernest became the 
fashion before he was conscious of the 
distinction. But he had rightly fore- 
boded. He hae commenced life too 
soon; he was disappointed; he found 
some persons he could admire, some 
whom he could like, but none with 
whom he could grow intimate, or for 
whom he could feel an interest. 
Neither his heart nor his imagination 
was touched; all appeared to him 
like artificial machines; he was dis- 
contented with things like life, but in 
which something or other was wanting, 
He more than ever recalled the bril- 
liant graces of Valerie de Ventadour, 
which had thrown a charm over the 
most frivolous circles ; he even missed 
the perverse and fantastic vanity of 
Castruccio. The mediocre poet seemed 
to him at least less mediocre than the 
worldlings about him. Nay, even the 
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selfish good spirits and dry shrewd- 
ness of Lumley Ferrers would have 
been an acceptable change to the dull 
polish and unrelieved egotism of 
jealous wits and party politicians. 
“If these are the flowers of the parterre, 
what must be the weeds?” said Mal- 
travers to himself, returning from a 
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party at which he had met half a score 
of the most orthodox lions. 

He began to feel the aching pain of 
satiety. 

But the winter glided away: the 
season commenced, and Maltravers 
was whirled on with the rest into the 
bubbling vortex. 


CHAPTER III. 


s And crowds commencing mere vexation, 
Retirement sent its invitation.”—SHENSTONE. 


Tax tench, no doubt, considers the 
pond in which he lives as the Great 
World. There is no place, however 
stagnant, which is not the great world 
to the creatures that move about in 
it, People who have lived all their 
lives in a village still talk of the world 
as if they had ever seen it! An old 
woman in a hovel docs not put her 
nose out of her door on a Sunday 
without thinking she is going amongst 
the pomps and vanities of the great 
werld. Ergo, the great world is to 
all of us the little circle in which we 
live. But as fine people set the 
fashion, so the circle of fine people is 
ealled the Great World, par excellence. 
Now this great world is not a bad 
thing when we thoroughly understand 
it; and the London great world is at 
least as good as any other. But, then, 
we scarcely do understand that or 
anything else in our beaux jours,— 
which, if they are sometimes the most 
exquisite, are also often the most me- 
lancholy and the most wasted portion 
of our life. Maltravera had not yet 
found out either the set that pleased 
him or the species of amusement that 
really amused. Therefore he drifted on 
and about the vast whirlpool, making 
plenty of friends,—going to balls and 
dinners—and bored with both, as men 
are who have no object in society. 


Now the way society is enjoyed is to 
have a pursuit, a métier of some kind, 
and then to go into the world, either 
to make the individual object a social 
pleasure, or to obtain a reprieve 
from some toilsome avocation. ‘Thus 
if you are a politician—politics at once 
make an object in your closet, and a 
social tie between others and yourself 
when you are in the world. The same 
may be said of literature, though in a 
less degree ; and though, as fewer per- 
sons care about literature than politics, 
your companions must be more select. 
If you are very young, you are fond of 
dancing; if you are very profligate, 
perhaps you are fond of flirtations with 
yourfriend’s wife. Theselast are objects 
in their way : but they don’t last long, 
and, even with the most frivolous, are 
not occupations that natisfy the whole 
mind and heart, in which there is 
generally an aspiration after some- 
thing useful. It is not vanity alone 
that makes a man of the mode invent 
a new bit, or give his name to a 
new kind of carriage; it is the in- 
fluence of that mystic yearning after 
utility, which is one of the master- 
ties between the individual and the 
species, 

Maltravers was not happy—that 
is a lot common enough ; but he was 
not amused—and that is a sentence 
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more insupportable. He lost a great 
part of his sympathy with Cleveland, 
for, when a man is not amused, he 
feels an involuntary contempt for 
those who are. He fancies they are 
pleased with trifles which his superior 
wisdom is compelled to disdain. 
Cleveland was of that age when we 
generally grow social—for by being 
rubbed long and often against the 
great loadstone of society, we obtain, 
in a thousand little minute points, an 
attraction in common with our fellows. 
Their petty sorrows and small joys— 
their objects of interest or employ- 
ment, at some time or other have 
been ours. We gather up a vast col- 
lection of moral and mental farthings 
of exchange ; and we scarcely find any 
intellect too poor, but what we can 
deal with it in some way. But in 
youth, we are egotists and senti- 
mentalists, and Maltravers belonged 
to the fraternity who employ 


‘The heart in passion and the head in 
rhymes.” 


At length—just when London 
begins to grow most pleasant—when 
flirtations become tender, and water- 
parties numerous—when birds sing 
in the groves of Richmond, and white- 
bait refresh the statesman by the 
shores of Greenwich,—Maltravers ab- 
ruptly ficd from the gay metropolis, 
and arrived, one lovely evening in 
July, at his own ivy-grown porch of 
Burleigh. 

What a soft, fresh, deiicious evening 
itwas! He had quitted his carriage 
at the lodge, and followed it across 


the small but picturesque park alone ' 
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and on foot. He had not seen the 
place since childhood—he had quite 
forgotten its aspect. He now won- 
dered how he could have lived any- 
where else. The trees did not stand 
in stately avenues, nor did the antlers 
of the deer wave above the sombre 
fern; it was not the domain of a 
grand seigneur, but of an old, long- 
descended English squire. Antiquity 
spoke in the moss-grown palings, in 
the shadowy groves, in the sharp 
gable-ends and heavy mullions of the 
house, as it now came in view, at the 
base of a hill covered with wood—and 
partially veiled by the shrubs of the 
neglected pleasure-ground, separated 
from the park by the invisible ha-ha. 
There, gleamed in the twilight the 
watery face of the oblong fish-pool, 
with its old-fashioned willows at each 
corner—there, grey and quaint, was 
the monastic dial—and there was the 
long terrace-walk, with discoloured 
and broken vases, now filled with the 
orange or the aloe, which, in honour 
of his master’s arrival, the gardener 
had extracted from the dilapidated 
green-house. The very evidence of 
neglect around, the very weeds and 
grass on the half-obliterated road, 
touched Maltravers with a sort of 
pitying and remorseful affection for 
his calm and sequestered residence. 
And it was not with his usual proud 
step and erect crest that he passed 
froin the porch to the solitary library, 
through a line of his servants :—the 
two or three old retainers belonging 
to the place were utterly unfamiliar 
him, and they had no smile for 
their stranger lord. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


«* Lucian. 
greater, and better than a man. 


He that is born to be a man, neither suould nor can be anything nobler, 


‘© Peregrine, But, goud Lucian, for the very reason that he may not become Jess than 
aman, he should be always striving to be more.”"—WIELAND's Peregrinus P21 oteus. 


Ir was two years from the date of the 
last chapter before Maltravers acain 
appeared in general socicty. These 
two ycars had sufficed to produce a 
revolution in his fate. Ernest Mal- 
travers had lost the happy rights 
of the private individual; he had 
given himself to the Public; he had 
surrendered his name to men’s 
tongues, and was a thing that all had 
aright to praise, to blame, to seruti- 
nise, to spy. Erncst Maltravers had 
become an author. 

Let no man tempt Gods and Co- 
lumns, without weighing well the 
consequences of his experiment. He 
who publishes a book, attended with 
@ moderate success, passes a mighty 
barrier. He will often look back with 
a sigh of reyret at the land he has left 
for ever. The beautiful and decent 
obscurity of hearth and home is gone. 
He can no longer feel the just indig- 
nation of manly pride when he finds 
himself ridiculed or reviled. He has 
parted with the shadow of his life. 
His motives may bo misrepresented, 
his character belied ; his manners, his 
person, his dress, the “ very trick of 
his walk,” are all fair food for the 
cavil and the caricature. Ife can 
never go back, he cannot even pause ; 
he has chosen his path, and all the 
natural feelings that make the nerve 
and muscle of the active being, urge 
him to proceed. To stop short is to 
fail. He has told the world that he 
will make a name; and he must be 
set down as a pretender, or toil on 


till the boast be fulfilled. Yet Mal- 
travers thought nothing of all this 
when, intoxicated with his own dreams 
and aspirations, he desired to make & 
world his confidant; when from the 
living Nature, and the lore of books, 
and the mingled result of inward 
study and external observation, he 
sought to draw forth something that 
might interweave his name with the 
pleasurable associations of his kind. 
His easy fortune and lonely state gave 
him up to his own thoughts and con- 
templations ; they suffused his mind, 
till it ran over upon the page which 
makes the channel that connects the 
solitary Fountain with the vast Ocean 
of Human Knowledge. The tempera- 
ment of Maltravers was, as we have 
seen, neither irritable nor fearful. He 
formed himself, as a sculptor forms, 
with a model before his eyes, and an 
ideal in his heart. He endeavoured, 
with labour and patience, to approach 
nearer and nearer with every effort to 
the standard of such excellence as he 
thought might ultimately be attained 
by a reasonable ambition ; and when, 
at last, his judgment was satisfied, he 
surrendered the product with a tran- 
quil confidence to a more impartial 
tribunal. 

His first work was successful; per- 
haps from this reason—that it bore 
the stamp of the Honest and the 
Real. He did not sit down to report 
of what he had never seen, to dilate 
on what he had never felt. A quiet 
and thoughtful observer of life, his 
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descriptions were the more vivid, be- 
cause his own first impressions were 
not yet worn away. His experience 
had sunk deep; not on the arid sur- 
face of matured age, but in the fresh 
soil of youthful emotions. Another 
reason, perhaps, that obtained success 
for his essay was, that he had more 
varicd and more elaborate knowledge 
than young authors think it necessary 
to possess. He did not, like Cesarini, 
attempt to make a show of words upon 
a slender capital of ideas. Whether 
his style was cloquent or homely, it 
was still in him a faitbf J transcript 
of considered and dir ssted thought. 
A third reason—and I dwell on these 
points not more to elucidate the career 
of Maltravers, than as hints which 
may be useful to others—a third 
reason why Maltravers obtained a 
prompt and favourable reception from 
the public was, that he had not hack- 
neyed his peculiarities of diction and 
thought in that worst of all schools 
for tho literary novice—the columns 
of a magazine. Periodicals form an 
excellent mode of communication 
betwecn the public and an author 
already established, who has lost the 
charm of novelty, but gained the 
weicht of acknowledged reputation ; 
and who, cither upon polities or criti- 
cism, secks for frequent and conti- 
nuous occasions to enforce his peculiar 
theses and doctrines, But, upon the 
young writer, this mode of communi- 
cation, if too long continued, operates 
most injuriously both as to his future 
prospects and his own present taste 
and style. With respect to the first, it 
familiarises the public to his manner- 
ism (and all writers worth reading 
have mannerism) in a form to which 
the said public are not inclined to 
attach much weight, He forestalls in 
a few months what ought to be the 
effect of years ; namely, the wearying 
a world soon nauseated with the tou- 
jours perdrix, With respett to the 
last, it induces a man to write for 
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momentary effects; to study a false 
smartness of style and reasoning; ta 
bound his ambition of durability to 
the last day of the month; to expect 
immediate returns for labour; to re- 
coil at the “ hope deferred ” of serious 
works on which judgment is slowly 
formed. The man of talent who begins 
young at periodicals, and goes on long, 
has generally something crude and 
stunted about both his compositions 
and his celebrity. He grows the 
oracle of small coteries ; and we can 
rarely get out of the impression that 
he is cockneyfied and conventional. 
Periodicals sadly mortgaged the 
claims that Hazlitt, and many others 
of his contemporaries, had upon a 
vast reversionary estate of Fame. 
But I here speak too politically ; to 
some, the res anguste domi leave 
no option. And, as Aristotle and the 
Greek proverb have it, we cannot 
carve out all things with the knife of 
the Delphic cutler. 

The second work that Maltravers 
put forth, at an interval of eighteen 
mouths from the first, was one of a 
graver and higher nature: it served 
to confirm his reputation ; and that 
is success enough for a second work, 
which is usually an author's “pons 
asinorum.” He who, after a trium- 
phant first book, does not dissatisfy 
the public with a second, has a fair 
chance of gaining a fixed station in 
literature. But now commenced the 
pains and perils of the after-birth. 
By a maiden effort an author rarely 
makes enemies. His fellow-writers 
are not yet prepared to consider him 
asarival; if he be tolerably rich, they 
unconsciously trust that he will not 
become a regular, or, as they term it, 
‘a professional” author: he did 
something just to be talked of; he 
may write no more, or his second 
book may fail. But when that second 
book comes out, and does not fail, 
they begin to look about them ; envy 
wakens, malice begins. And all the 
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old school—gentlemen who have re- 
tired on their pensions of renown— 
regard him as an intruder: then the 
sneer, then the frown, the caustic 
irony, the biting review, the depre- 
ciating praise. The novice begins to 
think that he is further from the goal 
than before he set out upon the race. 

Maltravers had, upon the whole, a 
tolerably happy temperament; but he 
was avery proud man, and he had 
the nice soul of 8 courageous, honour- 
able, punctilious gentleman. He 
thought it singular that society 
should call upon him, as a gentle- 
man, to shoot his best friend, if that 
friend affronted him with a rude 
werd; and yet that, as an author, 
every fool and liar might, with perfect 
impunity, cover reams of paper with 
the most virulent personal abuse of 
him. 

It was one evening in the early 
summer that, revolving anxious and 
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doubtful thoughts, Ernest sauntered 
gloomily along his terrace, 


“‘ And watched with wistful eyes the setting 
sun,” 


when he perceived a dusty travelling 
carriage whirled along the road by 
the , and a hand waved in recog- 
nition from the open window. His 
guests had been go rare, and his friends 
were so few, that Maltravers could 
not conjecture who was his intended 
visitant, His brother, he knew was 
in London. Cleveland, from whom 
he had that day heard, was at his 
villa, Ferrers was enjoying himself 
in Vienna. Who could it be? We 
may say of solitude what we please; 
but, after two years of solitude, a 
visitor is a pleasurable excitement. 
Maltravers retraced his steps, entered 
his house, and was just in time to 
find himself almost in the arms of 
De Montaigne. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ # * 


Quid tam dextro pede concipis ut te, 


Conatis non peeniteat, votique peracti ? "#*—Juv. 


“ Yus,” said De Montaigne, “in my 
way I also am fulfilling my destiny. 
I am a member of the Chambre de 
Députés, and on a visit to England 
upon some commercial affairs. I 
found myself in your neighbourhood, 
and, of course, could not resist the 
temptation: so you must receive me 
as your guest for some days.” 

“TI gongratulate you cordially on 
your senatorial honours. I have 
already heard of your rising name.” 

“J return the congratulations with 
equal warmth. You are bringing my 


* What under such happy auspices do 
you conceive, that you may not repent of 
your endeavour and accomplished wish ? 


prophecies to pass. I have read your 
works with increased pride at our 
friendship.” 

Maltravers sighed slightly, and half 
turned away. 

“The desire of distinction,” said 
he, after a pause, “grows upon us till 
excitement becomes disease. The 
child who is born with the Mariner's 
instinct laughs with glee when his| 
paper bark skims the wave of a pool.: 
By-and-by, nothing will content him 
but the ship and the occan.—Like' 
the child is the author.” 

“Tam pleased with your simile,”said 
De Montaigne, smiling. “Do not spoil 
it, but go on with your argument.” 

Maltravers continued —“ Scarcely 
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dowe win the applause of a moment ere 
we summon the past and conjecture 
the future. Our contemporaries no 
longer suffice for competitors, our age 
for the Court to pronounce on our 
claims: we call up the Dead as our 
only true rivals—we appeal to Poste- 
rity as our sole just tribunal. Is this 
vain in us? Possibly. Yet such 
vanity humbles. “Tis then only we 
learn all the difference between Repu- 
tation and Fame—between To-Day 
and Immortality !” 

“Do you think,” replied De Mon- 
taigne, “that the dead did not feel the 
same, when they first trod the path 
that leads to the life beyond life? 
Continue to cultivate the mind, to 
sharpen by exercise the genius, to 
attempt to delight or to instruct your 
race; and even supposing you fall 
short of every model you set before 
you—supposing your name moulder 
with your dust, still you will have 
passed life more nobly than the un- 
laborious herd. Grant that you win 
not that glorious accident, ‘a name 
below,’ how can you tell but what you 
may have fitted yourself for high des- 
tiny and employ in the world not of 
men, but of spirits? The powers of 
the mind are things that cannot be 
less immortal than the mere sense of 
identity; their acquisitions accom- 
pany us through the Eternal Pro- 
gress; and we may obtain a lower or 
a higher grade hereafter, in proportion 
a8 we are more or less fitted by the 
exercise of our intellect to compre- 
hend and execute the solemn agencies 
of God. The wise man is nearer to 
the angels than the fool is. This may 
be an apocryphal dogma, but it is not 
an impossible theory.” 

“But we may waste the sound 
enjoyments of actual life in chasing 
the hope you justly allow to be ‘apo- 
eryphal ;’ and our knowledge may go 
for nothing in the eyes of the Om. 
niscient.” 

“Very well,” said De Montaigne, 
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smiling; “but answer me honestly. 
By the pursuits of intellectual ambi- 
tion, do you waste the sound enjoy- 
ments of life? If so, you do not 
pursue the system rightly. Those 
pursuits ought only to quicken your 
sense for such pleasures as are the 
true relaxations of life. And this, 
with you peculiarly, since you are 
fortunate enough not to depend for 
subsistence upon literature ;—did you 
do so, I might rather advise you to 
be a trunkmaker than an author. A 
man ought not to attempt any of the 
highest walks of Mind and Art, as 
the mere provision of daily bread ; 
not literature alone, but everything 
else of the same degree. He ought 
not to be a statesman, or an orator, or 
a philosopher, as a thing of pence and 
shillings: and usually all men, save 
the poor poet, feel this truth insen- 
sibly.” 

‘This may be fine preaching,” said 
Maltravers ; “but you may be quite 
sure that the pursuit of literature is a 
pursuit apart from the ordinary ob- 
jects of life, and you cannot command 
the enjoyments of both.” 

“JT think otherwise,” said De Mon- 
taigne; ‘but it is not in a country- 
house eighty miles from the capital, 
without wife, guests, or friends, that 
the experiment can be fairly made. 
Come, Maltravers, I see before you a 
brave career, and I cannot permit you 
to halt at the onset.” 

“You do not see all the calumnies 
that are already put forth against me, 
to say nothing of all the assurances 
(and many by clever men) that there 
is nothing in me!” 

“ Dennis was a clever man, and said 
the same thing of your Pope. Madame 
de Sévign6é was a clever woman, but she 
thought Racine would never be very 
famous. Milton saw nothing in the 
first efforts of Dryden, that made him 
consider Dryden better than a rhyme- 
ster. Aristophanes was a good judge 
of poetry, yet how ill he judged of 
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Euripides! But all this is common- 
place, and yet you bring arguments 
that a commonplace answers in evi: 
dence against yourself.” 

“ But it is unpleasant not to answer 
attacks—not to retaliate on enemies.” 

“Then answer attacks, and retaliate 
on enemies.” 

* But would that be wise ?” 

“If it give you pleasure—it would 
not please me.” 

“Come, De Montaigne, you are 
reasoning Socratically. I will ask you 
plainly and bluntly, would you advise 
an author to wage war on his literary 
assailants, or to despise them ?” 

“Both; let him attack but few, 
and those rarely. But it is his policy 
to show that he is one whom it is 
better not to provoke too far. The 
author always has the world on his 
side against the critics, if he choose 
his opportunity. And he must always 
recollect that he is ‘a state’ in him- 
self, which must sometimes go to war 
in order to procure peace. The time 
for war or for peace must be left 
to the State’s own diplomacy and 
wisdom.” 

“You would make us political ma- 
chines.” 

“T would make every man’s conduct 
more or less mechanical; for system | 
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is the triumph of mind over matter; 
the just equilibrium of all the powers 
and passions may seem like ma- 
chinery. Be it so. Nature meant 
the world—the creation—man him- 
self, for machines.” 

“And one must even be in a pas- 
sion mechanically, according to your 
theories.” 

“ A man is a poor creature who is 
not in a passion sometimes; but a 
very unjust, or a very foolish one, if 
he be in a passion with the wrong 
person, and in the wrong place and 
time. But enough of this, it is 
growing late.” 

“And when will Madame visit 
England ?” 

“Oh, not yet, I fear. But you 
will meet Cesarini in London this 
year or the next. He is persuaded 
that you did not see justice done to 
his poems, and is coming here, as 
soon as his indolence will let him, to 
proclaim your treachery in a biting 
preface to some toothless satire.” 

“Satire!” 

* Yes; more than one of your poets 
made their way by a satire, and Cesa- 
rini is persuaded he shall do the same. 
Castruccio is not as far-sighted as his 
namesake, the Prince of Lucca 
Good night, my dear Ernest.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


* When with much pains this boasted learning’s got, 
"Tis an affront to those who have it not.” 


Trenn was something in De Mon- 
taigne’s conversation, which, without 
actual flattery, reconciled Maltravers 
to himself and his career. It served 
less, perhaps, to excite than to sober 
and brace his mind. De Montaiyne 
could have made no man rash, but he 
could have made many men energetic 
and persevering. The two friends had 
seme points in common; but Maltra- 
vers had far more prodigality of nature 
and passion about him—had more of 
flesh and blood, with the faults and 
excellencies of flesh and blood. De 
Montaigne held so much to his 
favourite doctrine of moral equili- 
brium, that he had really redaced 
himself, in much, to a species of clock- 
work. As impulses are formed from 
habits, so the regularity of De Mon- 
taigne’s habits made his impulses 
virtuous and just, and he yielded to 
them as often as a hasty character 
might have done; but then those 
impulses never urged to anything spe- 
culative or daring. De Montaigne 
could not go beyond a certain defined 
circle of action. He had no sympathy 
for any reasonings based purely on the 
hypotheses of the imagination: he 
could not endure Plato, and he was 
dumb to the eloquent whispers of 
whatever was refining in poetry or 
mystical in wisdom. 

Maltravers, on the contrary, not 
disdaining Reason, ever sought to 
assist her by the Imaginative Faculty, 
and held all philosophy incomplete 
and unsatisfactory that bounded its 
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inquiries to the limits of the Known 
and Certain. He loved the inductive 
process ; but he carried it out to Con- 
jecture as well as Fact. He main- 
tained that, by a similar hardihood, 
all the triumphs of science, as well as 
art, had been accomplished—that 
Newton, that Copernicus, would have 
done nothing if they had not imagined 
as well as reasoned, guessed as well as 
ascertained. Nay, it was an aphorism 
with him, that the very soul of phi- 
losophy is conjecture. He had the 
most implicit confidence in the opera- 
tions of the mind and the heart pro- 
perly formed, and deemed that the 
very excesses of emotion and thought, 
in men well trained by experience 
and study, are conducive to useful 
and great ends. But the more ad- 
vanced years, and the singularly prac- 
tical character of De Montaigne’s 
views, gave him a superiority in argu- 
ment over Maltravers, which the last 
submitted to unwillingly. While, on 
the other hand, De Montaigne secretly 
felt that his young friend reasoned 
from a broader base, and took in a 
much wider circumference; and that 
he was, at once, more liable to failure 
and errorgand more capable of new 
discovery and of intellectual achieve- 
ment. But their ways in life being 
different, they did not clash; and De 
Montaigne, who was sincerely inte- 
reated in Ernest's fate, was contented 
to harden his friend’s mind against 
the obstacles in his way, and leave the 
rest to experiment aad to Providence. 
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They went up to London together: became to him as art to the artist— 
and De Montaigne returned to Paris. as his mistress to the lover—an en- 
Maltravers appeared once more inthe grossing and passionate delight. He 
haunts of the gay and great. He felt made it his glorious and divine pro- 
that his new character had greatly fession—he loved it asa profession— 
altered his position. IIe was no he devoted to its pursuits and honours 
longer courted and caressed for the his youth, cares, dreams—his mind, 
same vulgar and adventitious circum- and his heart, and his soul. He was 
stances of fortune, birth, and con- a silent but intense enthusiast in the 
nexions, as before—yet for circum- priesthood he had entered. From 
stances that to him seemed equally xirrerarurr he imagined had come all 
-nflattering. He was not sought for ‘hat makes nations er/'vhtened aad 
his inerit, his intellect, his talents; men humane. And he loved Litera- 
but for his momentary celebrity. He ture the more, becaus her distize- 
was an author in fashion, and run tiong were not those of the world— 
after as anything else in fashion might | because ske had neither ribands, nor 
have been. We was invited, less to | stars, nor high places at her command, 
be talked to than to be stared at. A name in the deep gratitude ‘and 
He was far too proud in his temper, hereditary delight of men—this was 
and too pure in his ambition, to feel the title she bestowed. Hers was the 
his vanity elated by sharing the en- | Great Primitive Church of the world, 
thusiasm of the circles with a German ' without Popes or Muftis—sinecures, 
prince or an industrious flea, Ac- | pluralities, and hierarchies. Her ser- 
cordingly he soon repelled the ad- vants spoke to the earth as the pro- 
vances made to him, was reserved and phets of old, anxious only to be heard 
supercilious to finc ladies, refused to and believed. Full of this fanaticism, 
be the fashion, and became very un- Ernest Maltravers pursued his way in 
popular with the literary exclusives. the great proccssion of the myrtle 
They even began to run down the bearers tothe sacred shrine. Ie car- 
works, because they were dissatisficd ried the thyrsus, and he believed in 
with the author. But Maltravershad the god. By degrees his fanaticism 
based his experiments upon the vast worked in him the philosophy which 
masses of the general Public. He had De Montaigne would have derived 
called the propre of his own and other from sober calculation ; it made him 
countries to be his audience and his indifferent to the thorns in the path, 
judges; and all the coteries in the tothe storms inthesky. He lcarned 
world could not have injured him. to despise the enmity he provoked, 
He was like the member for an im- the calumnies that assailed him. 
mense cunstituency, who may offend Sometimes he was silent, but some- 
ndividuals, so long as he keep his times he retorted. Like a soldier 
footing with the body at large. But who serves a cause, he believed that 
while he withdrew himself from the when the cause was injured in his 
nsipid and the idle, he too& care not person, the weapons confided to his 
v0 become separated from the world. hands might be wielded without fear 
He formed his own society according and without reproach. Gradually he 
to his tastes: took pleasure in the became fearcd ag well as known. And 
manly and exciting topics of the day; while many abused him, none could 
and sharpened his observation and contemn. 

widened his sphere as an author, by It would not suit the design of this 
mixing freely and boldly with all work to follow Maltravers step by step 
classes as a citizen. But literature; in his course. I am only describing 
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the principal events, not the minute 
details, of his intellectual life. Of the 
character of his works it will be 
enough to say, that whatever their 
faults, they were original—they were 
his own. He did not write according 
to copy, nor compile from common- 
place-books. He was an artist, it is 
true,—for what is genius itself but 
art? but he took laws, and harmony, 
and order, from the great code of 
Truth and Nature; a code that de- 
mands intense and unrelaxing study 
—though its first principles are few 
and simple: that study Maltravers 
did not shrink from. It was a decp 
love of truth that made him a subtle 
and searching analyst, even in what 
the dull world considers trifles ; for 
he knew that nothing in literature is 
in itself trifling—that it is often but 
8 hair's breadth that divides a truism 
from a discovery. He was the more 
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original because he sought rather 
after the True than the New. No 
two minds are ever the same; and 
therefore any man who will give us 
fairly and frankly the results of his 
own impressions, uninfluenced by the 
servilities of imitation, will be original. 
But it was not from originality, which 
really made his predominant merit, 
that Maltravers derived his reputation, 
for his originality was not of that 
species which generally dazzles the 
vulgar—it was not extravagant nor 
bizarre—he affected no system and 
no school. Many authors of his day 
seemed more novel and unique to the 
superficial. Profound and durable 
invention proceeds by subtle and fine 
gradations—it has nothing to do with 
those jerks and starts, those convul- 
sions and distortions, which belong 
not to the vigour and health, but to 
the epilepsy and disease, of Literature. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ Being got out of town, the first thing I did was to give my mule her head."—Gil Blas. 


A.rnoven the character of Maltravers | slowly riding through one of the green 


was gradually becoming more hard 
and severe,—although as his reason 
grew more muscular, his imagination 
lost something of its carly bloom, and 
he was already very different from 
the wild boy who had set the German 
youths in a blaze, and had changed 
into a Castle of Indolence the little 
cottage, tenanted with Poetry and 
Alice,—he still preserved many of his 
old habits; he loved, at frequent 
intervals, to disappear from the great 
world—to get rid of books and fricnds, 
and luxury and wealth, and make 
solitary excursions, sometimes on foot, 
sometimes on horseback, through this 
fair garden of England. 

It was one soft May-day that he 
found himself on such an expedition, 


lancs of ——-shire. Ilis cloak and 
his saddle-bags comprised all his bag- 
gage, and the world was before him 
“where to choose his place of rest.” 
The Jane wound at length into the 
main road, and just as he came upon 
it, he fell in with a gay party of 
equestrians. 

Foremost of this cavalcade rode a 
lady in a dark green habit, mounted 
on a thorough-bred English horse, 
which she managed with so easy a 
grace that Maltravers halted in invo- 
luntary admiration. He himsclf was 
@ consummate horseman, and he had 
the quick cye of sympathy for those 
who shared the accomplishment. He 
thought, as he gazed, that he had 
never seen but one woman, whose air 
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and mien on horseback were so full of | of years, had thrown them again 
that nameless elegance which skill! together. 


and courage in any art naturally 
bestow—that woman was Valerie de 
Ventadour. Presently, to his great 
surprise, the lady advanced from her 
companions, neared Maltravers, and 
said, in a voice which he did not 
at first distinctly recognise—“Is it 
possible !—do I see Mr. Maltravers?” 

She paused a moment, and then 
threw aside her veil, and Ernest beheld 
-——Madame de Ventadour! By this 
time a tall, thin gentleman had joined 
the Frenchwoman. 

“Has madame met with an ac- 
quaintance?” said he; “and if so, 
will she permit me to partake her 
pleasure ?” 

The interruption seemed a relief to 
Valerie ; she smiled and coloured. 

‘Let me introduce to you Mr. 
Maltravers. Mr. Maltravers, this is 
my host, Lord Doningdale.” 

The two gentlemen bowed, the rest 
of the cavalcade surrounded the trio, 
and Lord Doningdale, with a stately 
yet frank courtesy, invited Maltravers 
to return with the party to his house, 
which was about four miles distant. 
As may be supposed, Ernest readily 
accepted the invitation. The cavaleade 
procceded, and Maltravers hastened 
to seek an explanation from Valerie. 
It was soon given. Madame de Ven- 
tadour had a younger sister, who had 
lately married a son of Lord Doning- 
dale. The marriage had been solem- 
nised in Paris, and Monsieur and 
Madame de Ventadour had been in 
England a week on a visit to the 
English peer. 

The rencontre was so sudden and 
unexpected, that neither recovered 
sufficient self-possession for fluent 
conversation. The explanation given, 
Valerie sank into a thoughtful silence, 
and Maltravers rode by her side 
equally taciturn, pondering on the 
strange chance which, after the lapse 


Lord Doningdale, who at first 
lingered with his other visitors, now 
joined them, and Maltravers was 
struck with his highbred manner, and 
a singular and somewhat claborate 
polish in his emphasis and expression, 
They soon centered a noble park, which 
attested far more care and attention 
than are usually bestowed upon those 
demesnes, s0 peculiarly English. 
Young plantations everywhere con- 
trasted the vencrable groves—new 
cottages of picturesque design adorned 
the outskirts —and obelisks and 
columns, copied from the antique, 
and evidently of recent workmanship, 
gleamed upon them as they neared 
the house—a large pile, in which the 
fashion of Queen Anne's day had been 
altered into the French roofs and 
windows of the architecture of the 
Tuilerics, “ You reside much in the 
country, I am sure, my lord,” said 
Maltravers, 

“Yes,” replied Lord Doninedale, 
with a pensive air, “this place is 
greatly cndeared to me. Ifere his 
Majesty Louis XVIII, when in Eng- 
land, honoured me with an annual 
visit. In compliment to him, I 
sought to model my poor mansion 
into an humble likeness of his own 
palace, so that he might, as little as 
possible, miss the rights he had lost. 
His own rooms were furnished exactly 
like those he had occupied at tho 
Tuileries. Yes, the place is endeared 
to me—I think of the old times with 
pride. It is something to have 
sheltered a Bourbon in his mis- 
fortunes.” 

“Tt cost mord a vast sum to make 
these alterations,” said Madame de 
Ventadour, glancing archly at Mal- 
travers, 

“ Ah, yes,” said the old lord; and 
his face, lately elated, became over- 
cast-——“nearly three hundred thousand 
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pounds : but what then ?— Ls souve- 
nirs, madame, sont sans prix !’” 

«¢ Have you visited Paris since the 
Restoration, Lord Doningdale ?” asked 
Maliravers. 

His lordship looked at him sharply, 
snd then turned his eye to Madame 
de Ventadour, 

“Nay,” said Valerie, laughing, “1 
did not dictate the question.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Doningdale, “I 
have becn at Paris.” 

“His Majesty must have been 
delighted to return your lordship’s 
hospitality.” 

Lord Doningdale looked a little 
embarrassed, and made no reply, but 
put his horse into a canter. 

“You have galled our host,” said 
Valerie, smiling. “ Louis XVIII. and 
his friends lived here as long as they 
pleased, and as sumptuously as they 
could; their visits half ruined the 
owner, who is the model of.a gentil- 
homme and preux chevalier. He went 
to Paris to witness their triumph; he 
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ship.’ Lord Doningdale went back 
in dudgeon, yet he still boasts of his 
souvenirs, poor man!” 

“ Princes are not grateful, neither 
are republics,” said Maltravers. 

“Ah! who is grateful,” rejoined 
Valerie, “except a dog and a woman?” 

Maltravers found himself ushered 
into a vast dressing-room, and was 
informed by a French valet, that, in 
the country, Lord Doningdale dincd 
at six—the first bell would ring ina 
few minutes. While the valet was 
speaking, Lord Doningdale himself 
entered the room. His lordship had 
learned, in the meanwhile, that Mal- 
travers was of the great and ancient 
commoners’ house, whose honours 
were centered in his brother; and yet 
more, that he was the Mr. Maltravers 
whose writings every one talked of, 
whether for praise or abuse. Lord 
Doningdalc had the two characteristics 
of a highbred gentleman of the old 
school—respect for birth and respect 
for talent; he was, therefore, more 


expected, I fancy, the order of the} than ordinarily courteous to Ernest, 


St. Esprit. 


Lord Doningdale has|and pressed him to stay some days 


royal blood in his veins. His Majesty | with so much cordiality, that Mal- 


asked him once to dinner, and when 
he took leave, said to him, ‘We are 
happy, Lord Doningdale, to have thus 
requited our obligations to your lord- 


travers could not but assent. His 
travelling toilet was scanty; but Mal- 
travers thought little of dress. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Tt is the soul that sees. The outward oyes 
Present the object, but the mind descrica; 
And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifference rise.”+-CRABBE, 


Wuen Maltravers entered the enor- 
mous saloon, hung with damask, and 
decorated with the ponderous enrich- 
ments and furniture of the time of 
Louis XIV. (that most showy and 
barbarous of all tastes, which has 
othing in it of the graceful, nothin; 
f the picturesque, and which, now-a- 
a, people who should know better 
imitate with a ludicrous servility),- 
he found sixteen persons asecmbled. 
His host stepped up from a circle 
which surrounded him, and formally 
presented his new visitor to the rest. 
He wos struck with the likeness which 
the sister of Valerie bore to Valerie 
herself; Jout it was a sobered and 
chastened likeness—less handsome, 
impressive. Mrs. George Her- 
such was the name she now 
owged, was a pretty, shrinking, timid 
ing, fond of her husband, and mightily 
d by her father-in-law. Maltravers 
by her, and drew her into con- 
rsation. He could not help pitying 
e poor lady, when he found she was 
to live altogether at Doningdale Park 
—remote trom all the friends and 
habits of her childhood—alone, so far 
as the affections were concerned, with 
a young husband, who was passion- 
ately fond of field-sports, and who, 
from the few words Ernest exchanged 
with him, seemed to have only three 
ideas—his dogs, his horses, and his wife. 
Alas! the last would scon be the least 
in importance. It is a sad position— 
that of a lively young Frenchwoman, 
entombed in an English country- 








house! Marriages with foreigners are 
seldom fortunate experiments! But 
Ernest’s attention was soon diverted 
from the sister by the entrance of 
Valeric herself, leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm. Hitherto he had not 
very minutely observed what change 
time had effected in her—perhaps he 
was half afraid. He now gazed at her 
with curious interest. Valerie was 
still extremely handsome, but her 
face had. grown sharper, Ler form 
thinner and more angular; there was 
something in her eye and lip, discon- 
tented, restless, almost querulous :— 
such is the too common expression in 
the face of those born to love, and 
condemned to be indifferent. The 
little sister was more to be envied of 
the two—come what may, she loved 
her husband, such as he was, and her 
heart might ache, but it was not with 
a void. 

Monsieur deVentadour soon shuffled 
up to Maltravers—his nose longer 
than ever. 

“ Hein—hein—how d’ye do—how 
d’ye dot—charmed to see you—saw 
madame before me—hein—hein—I 
suspect—I suspect———” 

‘Mr. Maltravers, will you give 
Madame de Ventadour your arm?” 
said Lord Doningdale, as he stalked 
on to the dining-room with a duchess 
on his own. 

‘And you have left Naples,” said 
Maltravers: “ left it for good ?” 

‘We do not think of returning.” 

“It was a charming place—how I 
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loved it!—how well I remember it!” 
Ernest spoke calmly,—it was but a 
general remark. 

Valerie sighed gently. 

During dinner, the conversation 
between Maltravers and Madame de 
Ventadour was vague and embar 
rassed. Ernest was no longer in love 
with her—he had outgrown that 
youthful fancy. She had exercised 
influence over him—the new influences 
that he had created, had chased away 
her image. Such is life. Long ab- 
sences extinguish all the falsc lichts, 
though not the true ones. The lamps 
are dead in the banquet-room of 
yesterday ; but a thousand years 
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hence and the stars we look on to- 
night will burn as brightly. Mal- 
travers was no longer in love with 
Valerie. But Valerio—Ah, perhaps 
hers had boen true love ! 

Maltravers was surprised when he 
came to examine the state of his own 
feclings—-he was surprised to find 
that his pulse did not beat quicker at 
the touch of one whose very glance 
had once thrilled him to the soul—he 
was surprised, but rejoiced. He was 
no longer anxious to seek but to shun 
excitement, and he was a better and 
a higher being than he had becn on 
the shores of Naples, 


CHAPTER IX. 


« Whence that low voice, a whisper from the heart, 
That told of days long past ?””"—WorpswontH. 


Ernest stayed several days at Lord 
Doningdale’s, and every day he rode 
out with Valerie, but it was with a 
iarge party ; and every evening he con- 
versed with her, but the whole world 
might have overheard what they said. 
In fact, the sympathy that had once 
existed between the young dreamer 
and the proud, discontented woman, 
had in much passed away. Awakened 
to vast and grand objects, Maltravers 
was a dreamer no more. Inured to 
ihe life of trifles she had once loathed, 
Valerie had settled down into the 
usages and thoughts of the common 
world—she had no longer the supe- 
riority of earthly wisdom over Mal- 
travers, and his romance was sobered 
in its eloquence, and her ear dulled 
to its tone. Still Ernest felt a deep 
interest in her, and still she scemed 
to feel a sensitive pride in his carcer. 

One evening Maltravers had joined 
a circle in which Madame de Venta- 


dour, with more than her usual ani-. 


No, 190, 


mation, presided—and to which, in 
her pretty, womanly, and thoroughly 
French way, she was lightly laying 
down the law on a hundred subjects 
—Philosophy, Poetry, Sévres china, 
and the Balance of Power in Europe. 
Ernest listened to her, delighted, but 
not enchanted. Yet Valcrie was not 
natural that night—she was speaking 
from forced spirits. 

‘ Well,” said Madame de Ventadour 
at last, tired, perhaps, of the part she 
had been playing, and bringing to a 
sudden close an animated description 
of the then French court—“ well, see 
now if we ought not to be ashamed of 
ourselves—our talk has positively 
interrupted the music. Did you sce 
Lord Doningdale stop it with a bow 
to me, a8 much as to say, with his 
courtly reproof,—‘ It shall not disturb 
you, madam?’ I will no longer be 
accessary to your crime of bad taste!” 

With this the Frenchwoman rose, 
and gliding through a ne re- 
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tired to the further end of the room. | time by habit. The moments in 


Ernest followed her with his eyes. 
Suddenly she beckoned to him, and 
he approached and seated himself by 
her side. 

‘“‘Mr. Maltravers,” said Valerie, 
then, with great sweetness in her 
voice,— I have not yet expressed to 
you the delight I have felt from your 
genius. In absence you have suffered 
me to converse with you—your books 
have been to me dear friends ; as we 
shall soon part again, let me now tell 
you of this, frankly and without com- 
pliment.” 

This paved the way to a conversa- 
tion that approached more on the 
precinets of the past, than any they 
had yet known. But Ernest was 
guarded, and Valerie watched his 
words and looks with an intcrest she 
could not conceal—an interest that 
partook of disappointment. 

“It is an excitement,” said Valerie, 
“to climb a mountain, though it 
fatigue ; and though the clouds may 
even deny us a prospect from its 
summit,—it is an excitement that 
gives a very universal pleasure, and 
that seems almost as if if were the 
result, of a common human instinct, 
which makes us desire to rise—to get 
above the ordinary thoroughfares and 
level of life. Some such pleasure 
you must have in intellectual ambi- 
tion, in which the mind is the upward 
traveller.” 

“It is not the ambition that 
pleases,”-replicd Maltravers ; “it is the 
following a path congenial to our 


tastes, and made dear to us in a short | 


which we look beyond our work, and 
fancy ourselves seated beneath the 
Everlasting Laurel, are few. It is the 
work itself, whether of action or 
literature, that interests and excites 
us. And at length the dryness of 
toil takes the familiar sweetness of 
custom. But in intellectual labour 
there is another charm—we become 
more intimate with our own nature. 
The heart and the soul grow friends, 
as it were, and the affections and 
aspirations unite. Thus, we are 
never without society—we are never 
alone; all that we have read, learned, 
and discovered, is company to us. 
This is pleasant,” added Maltravers, 
‘“‘to those who have nodear connexions 
in the world without.” 

“And is that your case?” asked 
Valerie, with a timid smile. 

‘* Alas, yes! and since I conquered 
one affection, Madame De Veniadour, 
I almost think I have outlived the 
capacity of loving. I believe that 
when we cultivate very largely the 
reason or the imagination, we blunt, 
to a certain extent, our young sus- 
ceptibilities to the fair impressions 
of real life. From ‘ idleness,’ says 
the old Roman poet, ‘ Love feeds his 
torch.’ ” 

‘You are too young to talk thus.” 

“T speak as I feel.” 

Valerie said no more. 

Shortly afterwards Lord Doningdale 
approached them, and proposed that 
they should make an excursion the 
next day to sce the ruins of an old 
abbey, some few miles distant. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘If I should mect thee 
After long years, 
How shall I greet thee? "—Bynon, 


Ir was 2 smaller party than usual the 
next day, consisting only of Lord 
Doningdale, his son George Herbert, 
Valerie, and Ernest. They were re- 
turning from the ruins, and the-sun, 
now gradually approaching the west, 
threw its slant rays over the gardens 
and houses of a small, picturesque 
town, or, perhaps, rather village, on 
the high North Road. It is one of 
the pretticst places in England, that 
town or village, and boasts an exccl- 
lent old-fashioned inn, with a large 
and quaint pleasure-garden. It was 
through the long and straggling 
strect that our little party slowly 
rode, when the sky became suddenly 
overcast, and a few large hailstoncs 
falling, gave notice of an approaching 
storm. 

“J told you we should not get 
safely through the day,” said George 
Herbert. ‘“ Now we are in for it.” 

“George, that is a vulgar expres- 
sion,” said Lord Doningdale, button- 
ing up his coat. While he spoke, a 
vivid flash of lightning darted across 
their very path, and the sky grew 
darker and darker. 

*‘ We may as well rest at the inn,” 
said Maltravers; “the storm is 
coming on apace, and Madame de 
Ventadour——” 

“You are right,” interrupted Lord 
Doningdale; ond he put his horse 
into a canter. 

They were soon at the door of the 
old hotel. Bells rang—dogs barked 
—hostlers ran. A plain, dark, tra- 
velling post-chariot was before the 


inn-door ; and, roused perhaps by the 
noise below, a lady in the “ first floor 
front, No. 2,” came to the window. 
This lady owned the travelling- 
carriage, and was at this time alone 
in that apartment. As she looked 
earclessly at the party, her eyes 
rested on one form—she turned pale, 
uttered a faint ery, and fell senseless 
on the floor. 

Meanwhile, Lord Doninedale and 
his guests were shown into the room 
next to that tenanted by the lady. 
Properly speaking, both the rooms 
made one long apartment for balls 
and county meetings, and the division 
was formed by a thin partition, re- 
movable at pleasure. ‘The hail now 
came on fast and heavy, the trees 
groaned, the thunder roared ; and in 
the large, dreary room there was ao 
palpable and oppressive sense of cold- 
ness and discomfort. Valerie shivered 
—a fire was lighted—end the French- 
woman drew near to it. 

“You are wet, my dear lady,” said 
Lord Doningdale. “ You should 
take >ff that close habit, and have it 
dried.” 

“Oh, no; what matters it?” said 
Valerie, bitterly, and almost rudely. 

“Tt matters everything,” said 
Ernest ; “ pray be ruled.” 

‘‘ And do you care for me?” mur- 
mured Valerie. 

“Can you ask that question?” 
replied Ernest, in the same tone, and 
with affectionate and friendly warmth. 

Meanwhile, the good old lord had 
summoned the ceria and, 

L 


iis 
with the kindly imperiousness of a 
father, made Valerie quit the room. 
The three gentlemen, left together, 
talked of the storm, wondered how 
long it would last, and debated the 
propriety of sending to Doningdale 
for the carriage. While they spoke, 
the hail suddenly ceased, though 
clouds in the distant horizon were 
bearing heavily up to renew the 
charge. George Herbert, who was 
the most impatient of mortals, espe- 
cially of rainy weather in a strange 


place, seized the occasion, and insisted ! 


on riding to Doningdale, and sending 
back the carriage. 

“Surely a groom would do as well, 
George,” said the father. 


“My dear father, no; I should! 


envy the rogue too much. I am 
bored to death here. Marie will be 
frightened about us. Brown Bess 
will take me back in twenty minutes. 
I am a hardy fellow, you know. 
Good-bye.” 

Away darted the young sportsman, 
and in two minutes they saw him 
spur gaily from the inn-door. 

“It is very odd that J should have 
such a son,” said Lord Doningdale, 
musingly—“a son who cannot amuse 
himself in-doors for two minutes to- 
gether. 
education, too. 
should weary so much of themselves 


I took great pains with his | his voice. 
Strange that people | 
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pleasure of learning that his favourite 
grey hackney, which he had ridden, 
winter and summer, for fiftecn years, 
was taken with shivers, and, as the 
groom expressed it, scemed to have 
“the collar [cholera ?] in its bowels !” 

Lord Doningdale turned pale, and 
hurried to the stables without saying 
a word, 

Maltravers, who, plunged in thought, 
had not overheard the low end brief 
conference between master and groom, 
remained alone, scatcd by the fire, 
his head buried in his bosom, and his 
arms folded. 

Meanwhile, the lady, who occupied 
the adjoining chamber, had recovered 
slowly trom her swoon. She put both 
hands to her temples, as if trying to 
re-colect her thoughts. Jers was a 
fair, innocent, almost childish face; 


,and now, as @ smile shot across it, 


there was something so sweet and 
tonching in the gladness it shed over 
that countenance, that yon could not 
have scen it without strong and 
almost painful interest. Jor it was 
the gladness of a person who has 
known sorrow! Suddenly she started 
up, and said— No—then! I do not 


i dream. He is come back—hce is here 


—all will be well again! Ha! it is 
Oh, bless him, it is his 
voice!” She paused, her finger on 
her lip, her face bent down. A low 


that they cannot brave the prospect ' and indistinct sound of voices reached 
of a few minutes passed in reflection | her straining car through the thin 
-—that a shower and the resources of ; door that divided her from Maltravers. 
their own thoughts are evils so galling She listened intently, but she could 


—very strange indeed. But it is a 


confounded climate this, certainly. 1! 


wonder when it will clear up.” 

Thus muttering, Lord Doningdale 
walked, or rather marched, to and 
fro the room, with his hands in his 
coat pockets, and his whip sticking 
perpendicularly out of the right one. 
Just at this moment the waiter came 
to announce that his lordship’s groom 
was without, and desired much to sec 
him. Lord Doningdale had then the 


not overhear the import. Ler heart 
beat violently. “He is not alone!’ 
she murmured, mournfully. “7 will 
wait till the sound ceases, and then I 
will venture in!” 

And what was the conversation 
carried on in that chamber! We 
must return to Ernest. He was 
sitting in the same thoughtful pos- 
ture when Madame de Ventadour 
returned. The Frenchwoman coloured 
when she found heraelf alone with 
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Ernest, and Ernest himself was not at 
his ease. ; 

“Herbert has gone home to order 
¢he carriage, and Lord Doningdale 
has disappeared, I scarce know whither. 
You do not, I trust, feel the worse 
for the rain?” 

‘‘No,” said Valerie. 

“Shall you have any commands in 
London?” asked Maltravers; “I re- 
turn to town to morrow.” 

“So soon!” and Valerie sighed. 
“Ah!” she added, after a pause, 
“we shall not meet again for years, 
perhaps. Monsieur de Ventadour is 
to be appointed ambassador to the 

- Court—and so—and so. 
Well, it is no matter. What has be- 
come of the friendship we once swore 
to each other?” 

“Ttis here,” said Maltravers, laying 
his hand on his heart. “ Here, at 
least, lies the half of that friendship 
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eyes—how provident, how wise your 
virtue! ITappier and better for both, 
our present feclings, each to each, 
than if we had indulged a brief and 
guilty dream of passion, at war with 
all that leaves passion without re- 
morse, and bliss without alloy. 
Now " 

“ Now :” interrupted Valerie, 
quickly, and fixing on him her dark 
eyes—‘“ now you love me no longer! 
Yes, it is better so. Well, I will go 
back to my cold and cheerless state 
of life, and forget once more that 
Heaven endowed me with a heart!” 

“Ah, Valerie! esteemed, revered, 
still beloved, not indeed with the 
fires of old, but with a deep, undying, 
and holy tenderness, speak not thus 
to me. Jct me not believe you un- 
happy ; let me think that, wise, saga- 
cious, brilliant as you are, you have 
employed your gifts to reconcile your- 





which was my charge; and more than | self to a common lot. Still let me 
friendship, Valerie de Ventadour— | look up to you when I would despise 
respect—admiration—gratitude. At | the circles in which you live, and say, 
a time of life, when passion and fancy, | —-‘On that pedestal an altar is yet 
most strong, might have Icft me an_ placed, to which the heart may bring 
4idle and worthless voluptuary, you the offerings of the soul.’” 
‘convinced me that the world has: “It is in vain—#in vain that I 
virtue, and that woman is too noble 'struggle,” said Valerie, half-choked 
to be our toy—the idol of to-day, the with emotion, and clasping her hands 
victim of to-morrow. Your influence, | passionately. “ Ernest, | love you 
Valeric, left me a more thoughtful still—I am wretched to think you 
man—I hope a better one.” |love me no morc; I would give you 

“Qh!” said Madame de Venta-! nothing—yet I exact all; my youth 
dour, strongly affected ; “I bless you ,is going—my beauty dimmed—my 
for what you tell me: you cannot | very intellect is dulled by the life I 
know—you cannot gucss how sweet it lead; and yet I ask from you that 
is tome. Now I[ recognise you once which your young heart once felt for 
more. What—what did my resolution me. Despise me, Maltravers, I am 
cost ic?) =Now I an repaid!” not what I seemed—I ama hypocrite 

Ernest was mo. | by her emotion, | —despise me.” 
and by his own icmembrances; he} “ No,” said Ernest, again possessing 
took her hand, and pressing it with himself of her hand, and falling on 
frank and respectful tenderncss—‘I his knee by her side. “No, never 
did uot think, Valerie,” said he, | to be forgotten, ever to be honoured 
“when I reviewed the past, I did not , Valerie, hcar me.” As he spoke, he 
think that you loved mc—I was not, kissed the hand he held; with the 
vain enough for that; but, if so, how other, Valeric covered her face and 
much is your character raised in my wept bitterly, but in silence. Ernest 
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paused till the burst of her feelings 
had subsided, her hand still in his 
—still warmed by his kisses—kisses 
as pure as cavalier ever impressed on 
the hand of his queen. 

At that time, the door communi- 
eating with the next room gently 
opened. A fair form—a form fairer 
and younger than that of Valerio de 
Ventadour, entered the apartment; 
the silence had deceived her—she 
believed that Maltravers was alone. 
She had entered with her heart upon 
her lips ; love, sanguine, hopeful love, 
in every vein, in every thought—she 
had entered, dreaming that across 
that threshold life would dawn upon 
her afresh—that all would be once 
more as it had been, when the com- 
mon air was rapture. Thus she 
entered; and now she stood spcll- 
bound, terror-stricken, pale as death 
—life turned to stone—youth—hope 
—bliss were for ever over to her! 
Ernest kneeling to another was all 
she saw!—For this had she been 
faithful and true, amidst storm and 
desolation ; for this had she hoped— 
dreamed—lived. They did not note 
her ; she was unseen—unheard. And 
Ernest, who would have gone bare- 
foot to the end of the carth to find 
her, was in the very room with her, 
and knew it not! 

“Call me again beloved!” said 
Valerie, very softly. 

“ Beloved Valerie, hear me!” 

These words were enough for the 
listener ; she turned noiselessly away : 
humble as that heart was, it was 
proud. The door closed on her— she 
had obtained the wish of her whole 
being—Heaven had heard her prayer 
—she had once more secn the lover 
of her youth; and thenceforth all 
was night and darkness to her. 
What matter what became of her} 
One moment, what an effect it pro- 
duces upon years !—onE MOMENT !|— 
virtue, crime, glory, shame, woe, 
rapture, rest upon moments! Death 
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itself is but a moment, yot Eternity 
is its successor ! 

“Hear me!” continued Ernest, 
unconscious of what had passed — 
“ hear me; let us be what human 
nature and worldly forms seldom 
allow those of opposite sexes to be— 
friends to each other, and to virtue 
also—friends through time and ab- 
sence—friends through al! the vicis- 
situdes of life— friends cu whose 
affection shame and remorse never 
cast a shade—friends who are to mect 
hereafter! Oh! there is no attach- 
ment so true, no tie so holy, as that 
which is founded on the old chivalry 
of loyalty and honour; and_ which 
is what love would be, if thé heart 
and the soul were unadultcrated by 
clay.” 

There was in Ernest's countenance 
an expression so noble, in his voice 
a téne so thrilling, that Valerie was 
brought back at once to the nature 
which a momentary weakness had 
subdued. She looked at him with an 
admiring and grateful gaze, and then 
said, in a calm but low voice, “Ernest, 
T understand you; yes, your fricnd- 
ship is dearer to me than love.” 

At this time they heard the voice 
of Lord Doningdale on the ‘tairs. 
Yaleric turned away. Maltravers, as 
he rose, extended his hand; she 
pressed it warmly, and the spell was 
broken, the tempfation conquered, 
the ordeal passed. While Lord 
Doningdale entered the room, the 
carriage, with Herbert in it, drove to 
the door. Ina few minutes the little 
party were within the vehicle. As 
they drove away, the )ostlers were 
harnessing the horses to the dark 
green travelling carriage. Trom the 
window, a sad and straining eye 
gazed upon the gayer equipage of the 
peer — that eye which Maltravers 
would have given his whole fortune to 
meet again. Buthe did not look up; 
and Alice Darvil turned away, and 
her fate was fixed ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


*¢ Strange fitsof passion I have known, 
And I will daro to tell.”"—Worpswortn. 


“ * # * 


The food of hope 


Is meditated action.”— WorpsworTH. 


Mattnravers left Doningdale the next 
day. He had no further conversation 
with Valerie; but when he took leave 
of her, she placed in his hand a letter, 
which he read as he rode slowly 
through the beech avenues of the 
park. Translated, it ran thus :— 


' “Others would despise me for the 
weakness I showed—but you will not! 

+ is the sole weakness of a life. None 
can know what J have passed through 
—what hours of dejection and gloom 
-—~-I, whom so many envy! Better to 
have been a peasant girl, with love, 
than a queen whose life is but a dull 
mechanism. You, Maltravers, I never 
forgot in absence; and your image 
made yet more wearisome and trite 
the things around me. Years passed, 
and your name was suddenly in mens 
lips. I heard of you wherever I went 
—I could not shut vou from me. 
Your fame was as if you were con- 
versing by my side. We met at last, 
suddenly and unexpectedly. I saw 
that you loveg me no more, and that 
thought conquered all my resolves: 
anguish subdues the nerves of the 
mind as sickness those of the body. 
And thus ] forgot, and humbled, and 
night have undone myself. Juster 
and beticr thoughts aro once more 


awakened within me, and when 
we meet again I shall be worthy of 
your respect. Isce how dangerous are 
that luxury of thought, that sin of 
discontent, which I indulged. I go 
back to life resolved to vanquish all 
that can interfere with its claims and 
duties. Heaven guide and preserve 
you, Ernes+! Think of me as one 
whom you will not blush to have 
loved—whom you will not blush here- 
after to present to your wife. With 
so much that is soft, as well as creat 
within you, you were not formed like 
me—to be alone. 
 FAaRDWELL!” 


Maltravers read, and reread this 
letter; and when he reached his 
home, he placed it carefully amongst 
the things he most valued. <A lock 
of Alice’s hair lay beside it—he did 
not think that cither was dishonoured 
by the contact. 

With an effort, he turned himself 
once more to those stern, yet high 
connexions which literature makes 
with real life. Perhaps there was a 
certain restlessness in his heart which 
induced him ever to oceupy his mind. 
That was one of the busiest years of 
his life—the one in which he did most 
to sharpen jealousy and confirm fame, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘In effect he entered my apartment.”—Gil Blas. 


*¢I am surprised, said he, at the caprice of fortune, who sometimes delights in Jonding 
an execrable author with favours, whilst sho leaves good writers to perish for want.” 


Ir was just twelve months after his 
last interview with Valerie, and 
Madame de Ventadour had long 
since quitted England, when one 
morning, as Maltravers sate alone in 
his study, Castruccio Cesarini was 
announced. 

“ Ah, my dear Castruccio, how are 
you?” cried Maltravers, eagerly, as 
the opening door presented the form 
of the Italian. 

“Sir,” said Castruccio, with great 
stiffness, and speaking in French, 
which was his wont when he meant 
to be distant—“ sir, I do not come to 
renew our former acquaintance—you 
are a great man [hefe a bitter sneer], 
I an obscure one—([here Castruccio 
drew himself up]—JI only come to 
discharge a debt to you which I find 
I have incurred.” 

“What tone is this, Castruccio ; 
and what debt do you speak of?” 

“ On my arrival in town yesterday,” 
said the poet, solemnly, “I went to 
the man whom you deputed some 
years since to publish my little 
volume, to demand an account of its 
success ; and I found that it had cost 
one hundred and twenty pounds, de- 
ducting the sale of forty-nine copies 
which had been sold. Your books 
sell some thousands, I am told. It is 
well contrived—mine fell still-born, no 
pains were taken with it—no matter 
-—~(a wave of the hand]. You dis- 
charged this debt, I repay you: there 
is a check for the money. Sir, I have 
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done! I wish you a good day, 
and health to enjoy your reputation.” 

“Why, Cesarini, this is folly.” 

“ Sir——” 

“Yes, it is folly; for there is no 
folly equal to that of throwing away 
friendship in a world where friend- 
ship isso rare. You insinuate that I 
am to blame for any neglect which 
your work experienced, Your pub- 
lisher can tell you that I was more 
anxious about your book than I have 
ever been about my own.” 

“And the proof is, that forty-nine 
copies were sold!” 

“Sit down, Castruccio; sit down 
and listen to reason ;” and Maltravars 
proceeded to explain, and soothe, anil 
console. He reminded the pocr povt 
that his verses were written in a foreign 
tongue,——that even English pocts of 
great fame enjoyed but a limited sale 
for their works— that if was impos- 
sible to make the avaricious public 
purchase what the stupid public would 
not take an interest in—in short, he 
used all those arguments which na- 
turally suggested themselves as best 
calculated to convince and soften 
Castruccio: and he did this with so 
much evident sympathy and kind- 
ness, that at length the Italian could 
no longer justify his own resentment. 
A reconciliation took place, sincere 
on the part of Maltravers, hollow on 
the part of Cesarini; for the disap- 
pointed author could not forgive the 
successful one. 
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« And how long shall you stay in 
London ?” 

“ Some months.” 

“Send for your luggage, and be 
my guest.” 

‘“No; I have taken lodgings that 
suit me. JI am formed for solitude.” 

“While you stay here, you will, 
however, go into the world.” 

“ Yes, I bave some letters of intro- 
duction, and I hear that the English 
can honour merit, even in an Italian.” 

“You hear the truth, and it will 
amuse you at least to see our eminent 
men. They will receive you most 
hospitably. Let me assist you as a 
cicerone.” 

“Oh, your valuable time !” —— 

“Js at your disposal; but where 
are you going?” 

“Tt is Sunday, and I have had my 
curiosity excited to hear a celebrated 
preacher, Mr. ——, who, they tell me, 
is now 1nore talked of than any author 
in London.” 

“They tell you truly—I will go 
with you—I myself have not yet 
heard him; but proposed to do so 
this very day.” 

“Are you not jealous of a man so 
much spoken of ?” 

“ Jealous !—why I never set up for 
a popular preacher !—ce n'est pas mon 
métier,”? 

“If I were a successful author, I 
should be jealous if the dancing-dogs 
were talked of,” 

“No, my dear Cesarini, I am sure 
you would not. You are a little irri- 
tated at present by natural disappoint - 
ment! but the man who has as much 
success as he deserves, is never mor- 
bidly jealous, even of a rival in his own 

line: want of suecess sours us; but a 
little sunshine smiles away the vapours. 
Come, we have no time to lose.” 

Maltravers took his hat, and the 
two young men bent their way to 
————-——chapel, Cesarini still retained 
the singular fashion of his dress, 
though it was now made of hand. 
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somer materials, and worn with more 
coxcombry and pretension. He had 
much improved in person—had been 
admired in Paris, and told that he 
looked like a man of genius—and 
with his black ringlets flowing over 
his shoulders, his long moustache, 
his broad Spanish-shaped hat, and 
eccentric garb, he certainly did not 
look like other people. He smiled 
with contempt at the plain dress of 
his companion. ‘I see,” said he, 
“that you follow the fashion, and 
look as if you passed your life with 
élégans instead of students. I wonder 
you condescend to such trifles as 
fashionably-shaped hats and coats.” 

“It would be worse trifling to sct 
up for originality in hats and coats, 
at least in sober England. I was born 
a gentleman, and I dress my outward 
frame like others of my order. Be- 
cause 1 am a writer, why should I 
affect to be different from other 
men 7” 

“T sce that you are not above the 
weakness of your countryman, Con- 
greve,” said Cesarini, “who deemed 
it finer to be a gentleman than an 
author.” 

“T always thought that anecdote 
misconstrued. Congreve hada proper 
and manly pride, to my judgment, 
when he expressed a dislike to be 
visited merely as a rarce-show.” 

“But is it policy to let the world 
see that an author is like other 
people? Would he not create a 
deeper personal interest if he showed 
that even in person alone he was 
unlike the herd? He onght to be 
seen seldom—not to stale his presence 
—and to resort to the arts that belong 
to the royalty of intellect as well as 
the royalty of birth.” 

“J dare say an author, by a little 
charlatanism of that nature, might be 
more talked of—might be more adored 
in the boarding-schools, and make a 
better picture in the cxbibition. But 
I think, if his mind be manly, he 
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would lose in self-respect at every 
quackery of the sort. And my phi- 
losophy is, that to respect oneself is 
‘worth all the fame in the world.” 

Cesarini sneered and shrugged his 
shouldera ; it was quite evident that 
the two authors had no sympathy 
with each other. 

They arrived at last at the chapel, 
and with some difficulty procured 
seats. 

Presently the service began. The 
preacher was a man of unquestionable 
talent and fervid eloquence ; but his 
theatrical arts, his affected dress, his 
artificial tones and gestures, and, 
above all, the fanatical mummeries 
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firmly Ernest was persuaded that he 
saw before him the long-lost, the 
never-to-be-forgotten mistress of his 
boyish days, and his first love. On 
one side of the lady in question sate 
an elderly gentleman, whose eyes 
were fixed upon the preacher ; on the 
other, a beautiful little girl, with long 
fair ringlets, and that cast of features 
which, from its exquisite delicacy 
and expressive mildness, painters and 
poets call the “angelic.” These per- 
sons appeared to belong to the same 
party. Maltravers literally trembled, 
s0 great were his impatience and 
agitation. Yet still, the dress of the 
supposed likeness of Alice, the ap- 


which he introduced into the House pcarance of her companions, were 80 
of God, disgusted Maltravers, while | evidently above the ordinary rank, 
they charmed, entranced, and awed | that Ernest scarcely ventured to yield 
Cesarini, The one saw a mountebank to the suggestions of his own heart. 
and impostor—the other recognised | Was it possible that the daughter of 
a profound artist and an inspired! Luke Darvil, thrown upon the wide 
prophet. world, could have risen so far beyond 

But while the discourse was drawing her circumstances and station? At 
towards a close, while the preacher Icngth, the moment came when he 
was in onc of his most cloquent bursts might resolve his doubts—the dis- 
—the ohs! and ahs! of which were coursc was concluded —the c\tem- 
the grand prclude to the pathetic poraneous prayer was at an end—the 
peroration — the dim outline of a _ congregation broke up, and Maltra- 
female form, in the distance, riveted | vers pushed his way, as well as he 
the eyes and absorbed the thoughts, could, through the dense and serricd 
of Maltravers. The chapel was dark- crowd. But every moment some 
ened, though it was broad daylight; vexatious obstruction, in the shape of 
and the face of the person that a fat gentleman or three close-wedged 
attracted Ernest’s attention was con- ladies, intercepted his progress. He 
ecaled by her head-dress and veil. lost sight of the party in question 
But that bend of the neck, s0 simply amidst the profusion of tall bonnets 
graceful, so humbly modest, recalled and waving plumes. He arrived at 
to his heart but one image. Every last, breathless and pale as death, (so 
one has, perhaps, observed that there great was the struggle within him,) 
iga physiognomy (if the bull may be at the door of the chapel. Ile arrived 
pardoned) of form as well as face, ' in time to see a plain carriage with 
which it rarely happens that two servants in grey undress liveries, 
persons possess in common. And this, driving from the porch—and caught 
with most, is peculiarly marked in a glimpse, within the vehicle, of the 
the turn of the head, the outline of golden ringlets of a child. He darted 
the shoulders, and the ineffable some- | forward, he threw himself alinost 
thing that characterises the postures before the horses. The coachman 
of each individual in repose. The' drew in, and with an angry exclama- 
more intently he gazed, the more | tion, very much like an oath, whipped 
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his horses aside and went off. But 
that momentary pause sufficed.—* It 
is she—it is! O heaven, it is Alice!” 
murmured Maltravers. The whole 
place recled before his eyes, and he 
clung, overpowered and unconscious, 
to a neighbouring lamp-post for sup- 
port. But he recovered himeelf with 
an agonising effort, as the thought 
struck upon his heart, that he was 
about to lose sight of her again for 
ever. And he rushed forward, like 
one frantic, in pursuit of the carriage. 
But there was a vast crowd of other 
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carriages, besides stream upon stream 
of foot-passengers,—for the great and 
the gay resorted to that place of 
worship, a8 & fashionable excitement 
in a dull day. And after a weary and 
a dangerous chase, in which he had 
been nearly run over three times, 
Maltravers halted at last, exhausted 
and in despair. Every succeeding 
Sunday, for months, he went to the 
same chapel, but in vain; in vain, 
too, he resorted to every public haunt 
of dissipation and amusement. Alice 
Darvil he beheld no more! 


CHAPTER AISL 


« Tell me, sir, 


Tlave you cast up your state, rated your land, 
And find it able to endure the charge?” 


By degrees, ns Maltravers sobered 
down from the first shock of that 
unexpected mecting, and from the 
prolonged disappointment that fol- 
lowed it, he became sensible of a 
strange kind of happiness or content- 
ment. Alice was not in poverty, she 
was not eating the unhallowed bread 
of vice, or earning the bitter wages of 
laborious penury. He saw her in 
reputable, nay, opulent circumstances. 
A dark nightmare, that had often, 
amidst the pleasures of youth, or the 
triumphs of literature, weighed upon 
his breast, was removed. He breathed 
more freely—he could sleep in peace. 
His conscience could no longer say to 
him, “She who slept upon thy bosom 
is a wandercr upon the face of the 
earth—exposed to every temptation, 
perishing perhaps for want.” That 
single sight of Alice had bcen like 
the apparition of the injured Dead 
conjured up at Heraclea—whose sight 
could pacify the aggressor and exor- 
cise the spectres of remorse. He was 
reconciled with himself, and walked on 
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to the Future with a bolder step and 
a statelier crest. Was she married to 
that staid and sober-looking personage 
whom he had beheld with her? was 
that child the offspring of their union ? 
He almost hoped so—it was better to 
lose than to destroy her. Pvor Alice! 
could she have dreamed, when she 
sat at his fect gazing up into his eyes, 
that a time would come when Mal- 
travers would thank Heaven for the 
belief that she was happy with an- 
other? 

Ernest Maltravers now felt a new 
man: the rclief of conscience operated 
on the efforts of his genius. A more 
buoyant and clastic spirit entered into 
them—they seemed to breathe as with 
a second youth. 

Meanwhile Cesarini threw himself 
into the fashionable world, and to his 
own surprise was feted and caressed. 
In fact, Castruccio was exactly the 
sort of person to be made a lion of. 
The letters of introduction that he 
had brought from Paris were addressed 
to those great personages in England, 
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between whom and personages equally 
great in France politics makes a 
bridge of connexion, Cesarini ap- 
peared to them as an accomplished 
young man, brother-in-law to a dis- 
tinguished member of the French 
Chamber. Maltravers, on the other 
hand, introduced him to the litcrary 
dilettanti, who admire all authors that 
are not rivals. The singular costume 
of Cesarini, which would have revolted 
persons in an Englishman, enchanted 
them in an Italian. He looked, they 
snid, like a poet. Ladies like to have 
verses written to them,—and Cesarini, 
who talked very little, made up for it 
by scribbling eternally. The young 
man’s head soon grew filled with 
comparisons between himself in Lon- 
don and Petrarch at Avignon. As he 
had always thought that fame was in 
the gift of lords and ladies, and had 
no idea of the multitude, he fancied 
himself already famous. And since 
one of his strongest feelings was his 
jealousy of Maltravers, he was de- 
lighted at being told he was a much 
more jnteresting creature than that 
haughty personage, who wore his 
neeckcloth like other people, and had 
not even those indispensable attri- 
butes of genius—black curls and a 
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sneer, Fine society, which, as Madame 
de Staul well says, depraves the fri- 
volous mind and braces the strong 
one, completed the ruin of all that 
was manly in Cesarini’s intellect. He 
soon learned to limit his desire of 
effect or distinction to gilded saloons ; 
and his vanity contented itself upon 
the scraps and morsels from which 
the lion heart of true ambition. turns 
in disdain. But this was not all. 
Cesarini was envious of the greater 
affluence of Maltravers, His own 
fortune was in a small capital of eight 
or nine thousand pounds; but, thrown 
in the midst of the wealthiest society 
in Europe, he could not bear to sacri- 
fice a single claim upon its esteem. 
He began to talk of the satiety of 
wealth, and young ladies listencd to 
him with remarkable intcrest when 
he did so—he obtained the reputation 
of riches—he was too vain not to be 
charmed with it. He endeavoured to 
maintain the claim by adopting the 
extravagant excesses of the day. He 
bought horses—he gave away jewels 
—he made love to a marchioness of 
forty-two, who was very kind to him 
and very fond of écarté—he gambled 
—he was in the high road to destruc. 
tion. 


BOOK VI. 


Elnois &v, ws 6 xpuods ex ving rade 
TlAoureiy te reprvdy.—Evnir. Ion., line 64}. 


Perchance you say that gold ’s the arch-exceller, 
And to be rich is sweet ? 


* * » Kewo 8 ovx avarxetov 
Efxe d300 xar@vTa trois Kkarlooiv.—IJdvid., line 648. 


* * * "Tis not to be endured, 
To yicld our trodden path and turn aside, 
Giving our place to knaves. 


BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Tadresse et lartitice ont passé dans mon cur, 
Qu‘on a tous cet habit et d’esprit et de ruse.” *—REGNARD, 


Iz was a fine morning in July, when 9 
gentleman who had arrived in town 
the night before—after an absence 
from England of several years—walked 
slowly and musingly up that superb 
thoroughfare which connects the Ke- 
gent’s Park with St. James's. 

He was a man who, with great 
powers of inind, had wasted his youth 
in a wandering vagabond kind of life, 
but who had worn away the love of 
pleasure, and begun to awaken to a 
sense of ambition. 

“It is astonishing how this city is 
improved,” said he to himself. “ Every- 
thing gets on in this world with a 
little energy and bustle—and every- 
body as well as everything. My old 
cronies, fellows not half so clever as I 
1m, are all doing well, “There’s Tom 
Stevens, my very fag at Eton—snivel- 
ling little dog he was too !—just made 
under-secretary of state. Pearson, 
Whose longs and shorts I always wrote, 
is now head-master to the human longs 
and shorts of a public echool—editing 
Greek plays,and booked fora bishopric. 


* Subtilty and craft have taken possea- | 


Sion of my heart, but under this habit one 
uxhibits both shrewdness and wit. 


Collier, I sce, by the papers, is leading 
his circuit—and Ernest Maltravers 
(but ke had some talent !) has made a 
name in the world. IJleream IJ, worth 
them all put together, who have done 
nothing bnt spend half my little for- 
tune in spite of all my economy. 
Egad, this must have an end. I must 
look to the main chance; and yet, just 
when I want his help the most, my 
worthy uncle thinks fit to marry 
again. Humph—I’m too good for 
this world.” 

While thus musing, the soliloquist, 
came in direct personal contact with 
a tall gentleman, who carried his head 
very high in the air, and did not ap- 
pear to see that he had nearly thrown 
our abstracted philosopher off his legs. 

“ Zounds, sii, what do you mean!” 
cried the latter. 

““T beg your par———” began the 
other, meekly, when his arm was 
seized, and the injured man exclaimed, 
“ Bless me, sir, is it indeed you whom 
I sec?” 

“ Ha !——Lumley 1” 

“The same; and how fares it, my 
dear uncle? I did not know you were 
in London. I only arrived last night. 
How well you are looking!” 
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“ Why, yes, Heaven be praiecd, I 
am pretty well.” 

‘* And happy in your new ties? You 
must present me to Mrs. Templcton.” 

 Ehem,” said Mr. Templeton, clear- 
ing his throat, and with a slight but 
embarrassed smile, “I never thought 
I should marry again.” 

“ L’homme propose et Dieu dispose,” 
observed Lumley Ferrers; for it was 
he. 

“Gently, my dear nephew,” re- 
plied Mr. Templeton, gravely ; *‘ those 
phrases are somewhat sacrilegious; 
I am an old-fashioned pergon, you 
know.” 

“ Ten thousand apologies.” 

“One apology will suffice ; these 
hyperboles of phrase are almost sinful.” 

‘“‘Confounded old prig!” thought 
Ferrers; but he bowed sanctimo- 
niously. 

“« My dear uncle, I have been a wild 
fellow in my day: but with years 
comes reflection; and, under your 
guidance, if I may hope for it, I 
trust to grow a wiser and a better 
man.” 

“Tt is well, Lumley,” returned the 
ancle; “and I am very glad to sce 

vou returned to your own country. 
. "ill you dine with me to-morrow! 
am living near Fulham. You had 
tter bring your carpet-bag, and stay 
h me some days; you will be 
‘ily welcome, especially if you can 
vithout a foreign servant. 1 
great compassion for papists, 
aut on ™Y dear uncle, do not fear; 
rich enough to have a foreign 
and have not travelled over 











lege juarters of the globe without 
learnivus that it is possible to dispense 


a valet.” 


gerved Mr. ae with a ‘ealeu- 
ating air, “seven hundred and ninety- 
five pounds ten shillings a-year will 
allow a man to keep fwo servants, if 
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economical, at all events. We aneet 
to-morrow, then, at six o'clock.” 

“Au revoir-—I mean, God bless 
you,” 

“Tiresome old gentleman that,” 
muttered Ferrers, “and not ao cordial 
as formerly; pcrhaps* his wife is 
enceinte, and he is going to do me the 
injustice of having another heir, J] 
must look to this; for without riches 
I lad better go back and live au 
cinguiéme at Paris.” 

With this conclusion Lumley quick- 
ened his pace, and soon arrived in Sea- 
more Place, In a few moments more 
he was in the library well stored with 
books, and decorated with marble 
busts and images from the studios of 
Canova and Thorwaldsen. 

“ My master, sir, will be down im- 
mediately,” said the servant who ad- 
mitted him; and Ferrers threw him- 
self on a sofa, and contemplated the 
apartment with an air half-envious 
and half cynical. 

Presently the door opened, and “My 
dear Ferrers!” “ Well, mon cher, how 
are you?” were the salutations hastily 
exchanged. 

After the first sentences of inquiry, 
gratulation, and welcome, had cleared 
the way for more general conversation, 
“ Well, Maltravers,” said Ferrers, “so 
here we are together again, and after 
a lapse of so many years! both older, 
certainly ; and you, I suppose, wiser. 
At all events, people think you 803 
and that’s all that ’s important in the 
question. Why, man, you are looking 
as young as ever, only a little paler 
and thinner: but look at me; I am 
not very much past thirty, and I am 
almost an old man; bald at the 
temples, crows’ feet,too,eh! Jdleness 
ages one damnably.” 

“ Pooh, Lumley, I never saw you 
look better. And are you really come 
to settle in England?” 

“ Yes, if I can afford it. But at my 
age, and after having seen so much, 


he pleases ; but I am glad to find you ' the life of an idle. obscure garcon, 
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does not content me. I feel that the 
world's Opinion, which I used to de- 
apise, is growing necessary tome. I 
want to be something. What can I 
be? Don't look alarmed, I won’t rival 
you. I dare say literary reputation is 
a fine thing, but 1 desire some dis- 
tinction more substantial and worldly. 
You know your own country ; give me 
a map of the roads to Power.” 

“To Power! Oh, nothing but law, 
politics, and riches.” 

“For law I am too old; politics, 
perhaps, might suit me; but riches, 
my dear Ernest—ah, how I long for a 
good account with my banker!” 

“ Well, patience and hope. Are 
you not 2 rich uncle’s heir?” 

“JT dont know,” said Forrers, very 
dolorously ; “the old gentleman has 
married again, and may have a 
family.” 

“«¢ Married !—to whom ?” 

“ A widow, I hear; I know nothing 
more, except that she has a child 
already. So you see she has got into 
a cursed way of having children. And, 
perhaps, by the time I’m forty, I shall 
see a whole covey of cherubs flying 
away with the great Templeton pro- 
perty !” 

“Ha, ha! your despair sharpens 
your wit, Lumley; but why not take 
a leaf out of your uncle’s book, and 
marry yourself?” 

“So I will when I can find an 
heiress. If that is what you meant to 
say—it is a more sensible suggestion 
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sel 
than any I couid have supposed to 
come from a man who writes books, 
especially poetry ; and your advice is 
not to be despised. For rich I will 
be; and as the fathers (I don’t mean 
of the Church, but in Horace) told the 
rising generation the first thing is to 
resolve to be rich, it is only the second 
thing to consider how.” 

“ Meanwhile, Ferrers, you will be 
my guest,” 

“7 ll dine with you to-day ; -but to- 
morrow I am off to Fulham, io be in- 
troduced to my aunt. Can’t you fancy 
her 1—grey gros de Naples gown ; gold 
chain with an eyeglass; rather fat; 
two pugs and a parrot! ‘Start not, 
this is fancy’s sketch!’ I have not 
yet seen the respectable relative with 
my physical optics. What shall we 
have for dinner? Let me choose, you 
were always a bad caterer.” 

As Ferrers thus rattled on, Maltra- 
vers felt himself growing younger; 
old times and old adventures crowded 
fast upon him; and the two friends 
spent a most agreeabls day together. 
It was only the next morning that 
Maltravers, in thinking over the 
various conversations that had passed 
between them, was forced reluctantly 
to acknowledge that the inert selfish- 
ness of Lumley Ferrers seemed now 
to have hardened into a resolute and 
systematic want of principle, which 
might, perhaps, make him a dangerous 
and designing man, if urged by circum: 
stances into action. 


ll 
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CHAPTER I1. 


“ Dauph. Sir, I must speak to you, I have been long your despised kinaman. 
** Morose. O, what thou wilt, nephew.”"—Ericens. 


“ Her silenoy is dowry eno'—exoceedingly soft spoken ; thrifty of her epeech, that spends 


but six words a-day,”—Jbid. 


Tux cuach dropped Mr. Ferrers at the 
gate of a villa about three miles from 
town. The lodge-keeper charged him- 
self with the carpet-bag, and Ferrers 
strolled, with his hands behind him, 
(it was his favourite mode of disposing 
of them,) through the beautiful and 
elaborate pleasure-grounds, 

“A very nice, snug, little box, 
(jointure-house, I suppose!) I would 
not grudge that, I ’m sure, if I had but 
the rest. But here, I suspect, comes 
madam’s first specimen of the art of 
having a family.” This last thought 
was extracted from Mr. Ferrers’s con- 
templative brain by a lovely little 
girl, who came running up to him, 
fearless and spoilt as she was; and, 
after indulging a tolerable stare, ex- 
claimed,“ Are youcometosee papa, sir?” 

“ Papa!—the deuce!” thought 
Lumley; “and who is papa, my dear ?” 

* Why, mamma’s husband, He is 
not my papa by rights.” 

“ Certainly not, my love; - not by 
rights—I comprehend.” 

“ Eh!” 

“Yes, I am going to your pupa by 
wrongs—Mr. Templeton.” 

“ Oh, this way, then.” 

“You are very fond of Mr. Tem- 
pleton, my little angel.” 

“> be surelam. You have not 
seen. the rocking-horse he is going to 
give me.” 

“ Not yet. sweet child! And how 
is mamma? ’ 

“‘ Oh, poor, dear mamma,” said the 
ebild, with a sudden change of voice, 


and tears in her eyes. “ Ah, she is 
not well!” 

“In the family way, to a dead 
certainty!” muttered Ferrers, with a 
groan ; “‘ but here is my uncle, Horrid 
name! Uncles were always wicked 
fellows, Richard the Third, and the 
man who did somcthing or other to 
the babes in the wood, were a joke to 
my hard-hearted old relation, who has 
robbed me with a widow! The lust- 
ful, liquorish old-——My dear sir, I’m 
80 glad to see you!” 

Mr. Templeton, who was a man very 
cold in his manners, and always either 
looked over people’s heads or down 
upon the ground, just touched his 
nephew's outstretched hand, and tell- 
ing him he was welcome, observed 
that it was a very fine afternoon. 

“ Very, indeed: sweet place this; 
you see, by the way, that I have 
already made acquaintance with my 
fair cousin-in-law. She is very pretty.” 

“TI really think she is,” said Mr. 
Templeton, with some warmth, and 
gazing fondly at the child, who was 
now throwing buttercups up in the 
air, and trying to catch them.—Mr. 
Ferrers wished in his heart that they 
had been brick-bats ! 

Ts she like her mother?” asked 
the nephew. 

« Like whom, sir?” 

“ Her mother—Mrs. Templeton.” 

“No, not very; there is an air, 
perhaps, but the likeness is not re- 
markably strong. Would you not like 
to go to your room before dinner?” - _ 
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“Thank you. Can I not first be 

nted to Mrs. Tem ” 

«She is at her devotions, Mr. 
Lumley,” interrupted Mr. Templeton, 

mly. 

“6 he she-hypocrite!” thought Fer- 
rers. “Oh, I am delighted that your 
pious heart has found so congenial a 
help-mate !” 

‘It is a great blessing, and I am 
grateful for it. This is the way to the 
house.” 

Lumley, now formally installed 
in @ grave bed-room, with dimity cur- 
tains, and dark-brown paper with light- 
brown stars on it, threw himself into 
a large chair, and yawned and stretched 
with as much fervour as if he could 
have yawned and stretched himself 
into his uncle’s property. He then 
slowly exchanged his morning dress 
for a quiet suit of black, and thanked 
his stars that, amidst all his sins, he 
had never been a dandy, and had 
never rejoiced in a fine waistcoat—a 
criminal possession that he well knew 
would have entirely hardened his 
uncle’s conscience against him. He 
tarried in his room till the second 
bell summoned him to descend ; and 
then, entering the drawing-room, 
which had a cold look even in July, 
found his uncle standing by the mantel- 
piece, and a young, slight, handsome 
woman, half-buried in a huge but not 
comfortable fauteutl. 

“ Your aunt, Mrs. Templeton ; 
madam, my nephew, Mr. Lumley 
Ferrers,” said Templeton, with a wave 
of the hand. “ John,—dinner!” 

“TI hope I am not late!” 

“ No,” said Templeton, gently, for 
he had always liked his nephew, and 
began now to thaw towards him a 
little on seeing that Lumley put 
a good face upon the new state of 
affairs. 

“No, my dear boy—no ; but I think 
order and punctuality cardinal virtues 
in 8 well-regulated family.” 

* * Dinner, sir,” said the butler, onen- 
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ing the folding-doors at the end of the 
room, 

“ Permit me,” said Lumley, offering 
his arm to the aunt. “ Whata lovely 
place this is!” 

Mrs. Templeton said something in 
reply, but what it was, Ferrers could 
not discover, so low and choaked was 
the voice. 

“Shy,” thought he: “odd for a 
widow !— but that’s the way those 
husband-buriers take us in!” 

Plain as was the general furniture 
of the apartment, the natural ostenta- 
tion of Mr. Templeton broke out in 
the massive value of the plate, and the 
number of the attendants. He was a 
rich man, and he was proud of his 
riches: he knew it was respectable to 
be rich, and he thought it was 
moral to be respectable. As for 
the dinner, Lumley knew enough of 
his uncle’s tastes to be prepared 
for viands and wines that even he 
(fastidious gourmand as he was) did 
not despise. 

Between the intervals of eating, 
Mr. Ferrers endeavoured to draw his 
aunt into conversation, but he found 
all his ingenuity fail him. There was, 
in the features of Mrs. Templeton, an 
expression of deep but calm melan- 
choly, that would have saddened 
most persons to look upon, espe- 
cially in one so young and lovely. 
It was evidently something beyond 
shyness or reserve that made her so 
silent and subdued, and even in her 
silence there was 80 much natural 
sweetness, that Ferrers could not 
ascribe her manner to haughtiness, or 
the desire to repel. He was rather 
puzzled ; “for though,” thought he, 
sensibly enough, “ my uncle is nota 

| youth, he is a very rich fellow; and 

how any widow, who is married again 
toa rich old fellow, can be melancholy, 
passes my understanding!” 

Templeton, as if to draw atten- 
dion from his wife’s tacituznity, talked 
more than usual. He catered ree 
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into politics, and regretted that in 
times 50 critical he was not in parlia- 
ment. 

* Did I possess your youth and your 
health, Lumley, I would not neglect 
my country—Pepery is abroad.” 

“ I myself should like very much to 
be in parliament,” said Lumley, boldly. 

“IT dare say you would,” returned 
the uncle, drily. “ Parliament is very 
expensive—only fit for those who have 
a large stake in the country. Cham- 

e to Mr. Ferrers.” 

Lumley bit his lip, and spoke little 
during the rest of the dinner. Mr. 
Templeton, however, waxed gracious, 
by the time the dessert was on the 
table ; and began cutting up a pine- 
apple, with many assurances to Lumley 
that gardens were nothing without 
pineries. “ Whenever you settle in 
the country, nephew, be sure you have 
& pinery.” 

Qh, yes,” said Lumley, almost bit- 
terly, “and a pack of hounds, and a 
French cook ; they will all suit my 
fortune very well.” 

“ You are more thoughtful on pecu- 
niary matters than you used to be,” 
said the uncle. 

“Sir,” replied Ferrers, solemnly, 
“in a very short time I shall be what 
is called a middle-aged man.” 

‘ Homph!” said the host. 

There was another silence. Lumley 
was @ man, as we have said, or implied 
before, of great knowledge of human 
nature, at least the ordinary sort of it, 

and he now revolved in his mind the 
various courses it might be wise to 
pursue towards his rich relation. He 
gaw that, in delicate fencing, his uncle 
had over him the same advantage that 
a tall man has over a short one with 
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flourish his rapiet, could not break 
the defence. He determined, there- 
fore, upon a new game, for whith 
his frankness of manner admirably 
adapted him. Just as he formed this 
resolution, Mrs. Templeton rose, and 
with a gentle bow, and soft, though 
languid smile, glided from the room. 
The two gentlemen resettled them- 
selves, and Templeton pushed the 
bottle to Ferrers. 

“ Help yourself, Lumley ; your tra- 
vels seem to have deprived you of 
your high spirits—you are pensive.” 

“Sir,” said Ferrers, abruptly, “I 
wish to consult you.” 

“Oh, young man! you have been 
guilty of some excess—-you have 
gambled—you have——.” 

‘I have done nothing, sir, that 
should make me less worthy your 
esteem. I repeat, I wish to consult 
you; I have outlived the hot days of 
my youth—I am now alive to the 
claims of the world. I have talents, 
I believe; and I have application, I 
know. I wish to fill a position in the 
world that may redeem my past indo- 
lence, and do credit to my family, 
Sir, I set your example before me, 
and I now ask your counsel, with the 
determination to follow it.” 

Templeton was startled; he half 
shaded his face with his hand, and 
gazed searchingly upon the high fore- 
head and bold eyes of his nephew. 
“TI believe you are sincere,” said he, 
after a pause. 

“You may well believe so, sir.” 

“ Well, I will think of this. I like 
an honourable ambition—not too 
extravagant a one,—that is sinful; 
but a respectable station in the world 

,& proper object of desire, and wealth 


the physical sword-play ;—by holding | is a blessing; because,” added the 


his weapon in a proper position, he, 


rich man, taking another slice of the 


kept the other at arm’s length. There | pine-apple,—“ it enables us to be of 
was a grand reserve and disnity about use to our fellow-creatures ! ” 


the man who had something to give 


away, of which Ferrers, however ac- 


tively ho might shift his ground and | 


“Sir, then,” said Ferrers, with 
daring animation—“ then I avow that 
my ambition is precisely of the kind 
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you spesk of. Iam obscure, I desire 
to be reputably known: my fortune 
is mediocre, I desire it to be great, 
I ask you for nothing—I know your 
generous heart ; but I wish independ- 
ently to work out my own career |” 

“Lumley,” said Templeton, “I 
never esteemed you so much as I do 
now. Listen to me—I will confide 
in you: I think the government are 
under obligations to me.” 

“JT know it,” exclaimed Ferrers, 
whose eyes sparkled at the thought of 
& sinecure—for sinecures then existed ! 

“ And,” pursued the uncle, “I in- 
tend to ask them a favour in return.” 

“Oh, sir!” 

“Yes; I think—mark me—with 
management and address, I may-———” 

“ Well, my dear sir!” 

“ Obtain a barony for myself and 
heirs; I trust I shall soon have a 
family !” 

Had somebody given Lumley Fer- 
rers a hearty cuff on the ear, he 


would have thought less of it than of’ 


this wind-up of his uncle’s ambitious 
projects. His jaws fell, his eyes grew 
an inch larger, and he remained per- 
fectly speechless. 

* Ay,” pursued Mr. Templeton, “I 
have long dreamed of this; my cha- 
racter is spotless, my fortune great. 
I have ever exerted my parliamentary 
influence in favour of ministers; and, 
in this commercial country, no man 
has higher claims than Richard Tem- 
pleton to the honours of a virtuous, 
loyal, and religious state. Yes, my 
boy, I like your ambition—you see I 
have some of it myself; and since you 
are sincere in your wish to tread in 
my footsteps, I think I can obtain 
you @ junior partnerahp in a highly 
respectable establishment. Let me 
Bee ; your capital now is——” 

“Pardon me, sir,” interrupted 
Lumley, colouring with indignation 
despite himself; “I honour commerce 
much, but my paternal relations are 
not such as would allow me to enter 
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into trade. And, permit me to add,” 
continued he, seizing with instant 
adroitness the new weakness pre- 
sented to him—* permit me to add, 
that those relations who have been 
ever Kind to me, would, properly 
managed, be highly efficient in pro- 
moting your own views of advance- 
ment; for your sake I would not 
break with them. Lord Saxingham 
is still a minister—nay, he is in the 
cabinet.” 

“Hem—Lumley—hem!” said Tem- 
pleton, thoughtfully ; “ we will con- 
sider—we will consider. Any more 
wine ?” 

‘No, I thank you, sir.” 

“Then I'll just take my evening 
stroll, and think over matters. You 
can rejoin Mrs. Templeton. And I 
say, Lumley,—I read prayers at nine 
o’clock.— Never forget your Maker, 
and He will not forget you. The 
barony will be an excellent thing— 
eh?—an English peerage—yes—an 
English peerage! very different from 
your beggarly countships abroad |” 

So saying, Mr. Templeton rang for 
his hat and cane, and steppedyinto the 
lawn from the window of the dining- 
room. 

“<The world’s mine oyster, which 
I with sword will open,’” muttered 
Ferrers ; “I would mould this selfish 
old man to my purpose; for, since & 
have neither genius to write, nor elo 
quence to declaim, I will at least see 
whether I have not cunning to plot, 
and courage to act. Conduct—con- 
duct—conduct—there lies my talent; 
and what is conduct but a steady walk 
from a design to its execution!” 

With these thoughts Ferrers sought 
Mrs. Templeton. He opened the 
folding-doors very gently, for all his 
habitual movements were quick and 
noiseless, and perceived that Mra. 
Templeton sate by the window, and 
that she seemed engrossed with a 
book which lay open on a little work- 
table before her. 
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“ Fordyce’s Advice to Young Mar- 
ried Women, I suppose. Sly jade! 
However, I must not have her against 
me.” 

He approached ; still Mrs. Temple- 
ton did not note him; nor was it till 
he stood facing her that he himself 
observed that her tears were falling 
fast over the page. 

He was a little embarrassed, and, 
turning towards the window, affected 
to cough, and then said, without look- 
ing at Mrs. Templeton, “TI fear I have 
disturbed you.” 

“No,” answered the same low, 
stifled voice that had before replied 
to Lumley’s vain attempts to provoke 
conversation; “it was a melancholy 
employment, and perhaps it is not 
right to indulge in it.” 

“May I inquire what author so 
affected you ?” 

“Tt is but a volume of poems, and 
Tam no judge of poetry; but it con- 
tains thoughts which—which-— 
Mrs. Templeton paused abruptly, and 
Lumley quietly took up the book. 

“Ab!” said he, turning to the 
title-page——“‘ my friend ought to be 
much flattered.” 

“ Your friend ?” 

“ Yes ; this, I see, is by Ernest Mal- 
travers, a very intimate ally of mine.” 

“JT should like to see him,” erfed 
Mrs. Templeton, almost with anima- 
tion—*I read but little; it was by 
chance that I met with one of his 
books, and they are as if J heard a 
dear friend speaking to me. Ah! I: 
should like to see him!” 

“ T’m sure, madam,” said the voice 
of a third person, in an austere and 
rebuking accent, “1 do not see what 
good it would do your immortal soul to 
see 8 man who writes idle verses, which 
appear to me, indeed, highly immoral. 
I just looked into that volume this 
morning, and found nothing but trash 
-—love-sonnets and such stuff.” 

Mrs. Templeton made no reply, and 
Lumley, in order to change the con- 
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versation which seemed a little too 
matrimonial for his taste, said, rather 
awkwardly, “You are returned very 
soon, sir.” 

“Yes, I don’t like walking in the 
rain!” 

“Bless me, it rains, so it does—I 
had not observed———” 

“Are you wet, sir? had you not 
better-———” began the wife timidly. 

* No, ma'am, I’m not wet, I thank 
you. By the by, nephew, this new 
author is a friend of yours. I wonder 
a mar of his family should condescend. 
to turn author. He can come to no 
good. I hope you will drop his ac- 
quaintance—authors are very unpro- 
fitable associates, I’m sure. I trust 
I shall see no more of Mr. Maltravers’ 
books in my house.” 

“ Nevertheless, he is well thought 
of, sir, and makes no mean figure in 
the world,” said Lumley, stoutly ; for 
he was by no means disposed to give 
up a friend who might be as useful to 
him as Mr. Templeton himself. 

“ Figure, or no figure—lI have not 
had many dealings with authors in 
my day; and when I ‘had, I always 
repented it. Not sound, sir, not 
sound—all cracked somewhere. Mrs, 
Templeton, have the kindness to get 
the Prayer-book—my hassock must be 
fresh stuffed, it gives me quite a pain 
‘nmy knee, Lumley, will you ring the 
bell? Your aunt is very melancholy. 
True religion is not gloomy; we will 
read a sermon on Cheerfulness.” 

“So, so,” said Mr. Ferrers to him- 
self, as he undressed that night—“ I 
see that my uncle is a little displeased 
with my aunt’s pensive face—a little 
jealous of her thinking of anything 
but himself: tant miewr. I must 
work upon this discovery; it will not 
do for them to live too happily with 
each other. And what with that lever, 
and what with his ambitious projects, 
I think I see a way to push the good 
things of this world a few inches nearer 
to Lumley Ferrers.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


“‘ The pride too of her step, as light 
Along the unconscious earth she went, 
Seemed that of one, bon with a right 
To walk some heavenlier element.”—~Louves af the Angels. 


* * * 


** Can it be 


Ibat these fine impulses, these lofty thoughts 
Burning with then own beauty, are but given 
To make me the low slave of vanity ?”—Erinna. 


* * * 


‘Ts sho not too fair 


Even to think of maiden’s sweetest care ? 
The mouth and brow are contrasts,”—Jbid. 


Ir was two or three evenings after the 
date of the last chapter, and there was 
what the newspapers call ‘a select 
party’ in one of the noblest mansions 
in London. <A young lady, on whom 
all eyes were bent, and whose beauty 
might have served the painter for a 
model of a Semiramis or Zenobia, 
more majestic than became her years, 
and so classically faultless as to have 
something cold and statue-like in its 
haughty lineaments, was moving 
through the crowd that murmured 
applauses as she past. This lady was 
Florence Lascelles, the daughter of 
Lumley’s great relation, the Earl of 
Saxingham, and supposed to be the 
richest heiress in England. Lord 
Saxingham himself drew aside his 
daughter as she swept along. 

“ Florence,” said he, in a whisper, 
“the Duke of * * * * is greatly 
struck with you—be civil to him— 
T am about to present him.” 

So saying, the Earl turned to a 
small, dark, stifflooking man, of 
about twenty-eight years of age, at 
his left, and introduced the Duke of 
*** * to Lady Florence Lascelles. 
The duke was unmarried; it was an 
introduction between the greatest 
match and the wealthiest heiress in 
the peerage, 


“ Lady Florence,” said Lord Saxing» 
ham, ‘is as fond of horses as yourself, 
Duke, though not quite so good a 
judge.” 

“I confess I do like horses,” 
the Duke, with an ingenuous air. 

Lord Saxingham moved away. 

Lady Florence stood mute—one 
glanco of bright contempt shot from 
her large eyes; her lip slightly curled, 
and she then half turned aside, and 
seemed to forget that her new ac- 
quaintance was in existence. 

His grace, like most great person- 
ages, was not apt to take offence; nor 
could he, indeed, ever suppose that 
any slight towards the Duke of * * * * 
could be intended ; still he thought 
it would be proper in Lady Florence 
to begin the conversation; for he 
himself, though not shy, wa» habitu- 
ally silent, and accustomed to be 
saved the fatigue of defraying the 
small charges of society. After a 
pause, seeing, however, that Lady Flo- 
rence remained speechless, he began : 

“You ride sometimes in the Park, 
Lady Florence?” 

“ Very seldom.” 

“ Tt is, indeed, too warm for riding 
at present.” 

“ I did not say so.” 

“ Hem—I thought you did.” 


said 
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Another pause. 

“Did you speak, Lady Florence ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon—Lord Saxing:- 
ham is looking very well.” 

“Tam glad you think so.” 

“Your picture in the exhibition 
scarcely does you justice, uady Flo- 
rence; yet Lawrence is usually happy.” 

“ You are very flattering,” said Lady 
Florence, with a lively and perceptible 
impatience in her tone and manner. 
The young beauty was thoroughly 
spoilt—and now all the scorn of a 
scornful nature was drawn forth, by 
observing the envious eyes of the 
erowd were bent upon one whom the 
Duke of * * * * was actually talking 
to. Brilliant as were her own powers 
of conversation, she would not deign 
to exert them—she was an aristocrat 
of intellect rather than birth, and she 
took it into her head that the Duke 
was an idiot. She was very much 
mistaken. Ifshe had but broken up 
the ice, she would have found that the 
water below was not shallow. The 
Duke, in fact, like many other English- 
men, though he did not like the 
trouble of showing forth, and had an 
ungainly manner, was a man who had 
read a good deal, possessed a sound 
head and an honourable mind, though 
he did not know what it was to love 
anybody, to care much for anything, 
and was at once perfectly sated and 

( yet perfectly contented; for apathy 
"Gg the combination of satiety and 
\gontent. 

Still Florence judged of him as 
lively persons are apt to judge of the 
sedate : besides, she wanted to pro- 
claim to him and to everybody else, 
how little she cared for dukes and 
great matches ; she, therefore, with a 
slight inclination of her head, turned 
away, and extended her hand to a 
dark young man, who was gazing on 
her with that respectful but unmistak- 
able admiration which proud women 
are never proud enough to despise. 
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‘Ah, signor,” said she, in Italian, 
“Tam so glad to see you; it is a 
relief, indeed, to find genius in a crowd 
of nothings.” 

So saying, the heiress seated herself 
on one of those convenient couches 
which hold but two, and beckoned 
the Italian to her side. Oh, how the 
vain heart of Castruccio Cesarini beat ! 
—what visions of love, rank, wealth, 
already flitted before him! 

“TJ almost fancy,” said Castruccio, 
“that the old days of romance are 
returned, when a queen could turn 
from princes and warriors 10 listen to 
a troubadour.” 

“Troubadours are now more rare 
than warriors and princes,” replied 
Florence, with gay animation, which 
contrasted strongly with the coldness 
she had manifested to the Duke of 
** * * “and therefore it would not 
now be a very great merit in a queen 
to fly from dulness and insipidity to 
poetry and wit.” 

“Ah, say not wit,” said Cesarini; 
“wit is incompatible with the grave 
character of deep feelings ;—incompa- 
tible with enthusiasm, with worship ; 

~incompatible with the thoughts that 
wait upon Lady Florence Lascelles.” 

Florence coloured and slightly 
frowned; but the immense distinc- 
tion between her position and that of 
the young foreigner, with her own 
inexperience, both of real life and the 
presumption of vain hearts, made her 
presently forget the flattery that 
would have offended her in another, 
She turned the conversation, however, 
into general channels, and she talked 
of Italian poetry with a warmth and 
eloquence worthy of the theme, While 
they thus conversed, a new guest had 
arrived, who, from the spot where he 
stood, engaged with Lord Saxingham, 
fixed a steady and scrutinizing gaze 
upon the pair. 

“Lady Florence has indeed im- 
proved,” said this new guest. “I 
could not have conceived that Eng- 
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land boasted any one half so beau- 
tiful.” 

“She certainly is handsome, my 

dear Lumley,—the Lascelles caat of 
countenance,” replied Lord Saxing- 
ham,—‘and so gifted! She is posi- 
tively learned—quite a bas bleu. I 
tremble to think of the crowd of 
poets and painters who will make a 
fortune out of her enthusiasm. ntre 
nous, Lumley, I could wish her 
married to 2 man of sober sense, like 
the Duke of * ***; for sober sense 
is exactly what she wants. Do ob- 
serve, she has been just half an hour 
flirting with that odd-looking adven- 
turer, a Signor Cesarini, merely be- 
cause he writes sonnets and wears a 
dress like a stage-player ! ” 
{ “tis the weakness of the sex, my 
dear lord,” said Lumley; “ they like 
to patronise, and they dote upon all 
oddities, from China monsters to 
cracked poets. But I fancy, by a 
restless glance cast every now and 
then around the room, that my beau- 
tiful cousin has in her something of 
the coquette.” 

“There you are quite right, Lum- 
ley,” returned Lord Saxingham, laugh: 
ing; “but I will not quarrel with her 
for breaking hearts and refusing 
hands, if she do but grow steady at 
last, and settle into the Duchess 
of xe & *” 

“Duchess of * * * *!” repeated 
Lumley, absently; “well, I will go 
and present myself. I see she is 
growing tired of the signor. I will 
sound her as to the ducal impressions, 
my dear lord.” 

“Do, I dare not,” replied the 
father § “she is an excellent girl, but 
heiresses are always contradictory. 
It was very foolish to deprive me of 
all control over her fortune. Come 
and see me again soon, Lumley. I 
suppose you are going abroad ?” 

“No, I shall settle in England ; 
but of my prospects and plans more 
hereafter,” 
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With this, Lumley quietly glided 
away to Florence. There was some- 
thing in Ferrers that was remarkable 
from its very simplicity, His clear, 
sharp features, with the short hair 
and high brow—the absolute plain- 
ness of his dress, and the noiseless, 
easy, self-collected calm of all his 
motions, made a strong contrast to 
the showy Italian, by whose side he 
now stood. Florence looked up at 
him with some little surprise at his 
intrusion. 

“Ah, you don’t recollect me!” 
said Lumley, with his pleasant laugh. 
“Faithless Imogen, after all your 
vows of constancy! Behold your 
Alonzo | 


‘The worme they crept in and the worms 
they crept out.’ 


Don’t you remember how you trem- 
bled when I told you that true story, 
as we 


‘ Conversed as we sate on the green ? *” 


“Oh!” cried Florence, “it is in- 
deed you, my dear cousin—my dear 
Lumley! What an age since we 
parted i” 

“Don’t talk of age—it is an ugly 
word to a man of my years. Pardon, 
signor, if I disturb you.” 

And here Lumley, with a low bow, 
slid coolly into the place which 
Cesarini, who had shyly risen, left 
vacant for him. Castruccio looked 
disconcerted ; but Florence had for- 
gotten him in her delight at seeing 
Lumley, and Cesarini moved discon- 
tentedly away, and seated himself at 
a, distance. 

“And I come back,” continued 
Lumley, “to find you a confirmed 
beauty and a professional coquette.— 
Don't blush !”” 

“Do they, indeed, call mo & @0 
quette ?” 

“Qh, yes,—for once ‘the “world is 
just. 

“ Perhaps I do deserve the reproach. 
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Oh, Lumley, how I despise all that I 
see and hear!” 

* What! even the Duke of * * * *§” 

“Yes, I fear even the Duke of 
* * * * is no exception ! ” 

“Your father will go mad if he 
hear you.” 

“My father !—my poor father !|— 
yes, he thinks the utmost that I, 
Florence Lascelles, am made for, is to 
wear a ducal coronet and give the 
best balls in London.” 

“And pray what was Florence 
Lascelles made for?” 

‘‘Ah! I cannot answer the ques- 
tion. I fear for Discontent and Dis- 
dain.” 

“You are an enigma—but I will 
take pains, and not rest till I solve 
you.” 

“T defy you.” 

“ Thanks —— better defy than de- 
spise.” 

“Oh, you must be strangely altered, 
if I can despise you.” 

“Indeed! what do you remember 
of me?” 

“That you were frank, bold, and 
therefore, I suppose, true ‘—that you 
shocked my aunts and my father by 
your contempt for the vulgar hypo- 
crisies of our conventional life. Oh, 
no! I cannot despise you.” 

Lumley raised his eyes to those of 
Florence—he gazed on her long and 
earnestly—ambitious hopes rose high 
within him. 

“My fair cousin,” said he, in an 
altered and serious tone, “ I see some- 
thing in your spirit kindred to mine; 
and I am glad that yours is one of 
the earliest voices which confirm my 
new resolves on my return to busy 
England !” 

“* And those resolves ?” 

“ Are an Englishman’s—energetic 
‘end ambitious.” 

“ Alas, ambition! Tow many 
false portraits are there of the great 
original |” 

Lumley thought he had found a 
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clue to the heart of his cousin, and 
he began to expatiate, with unusual 
eloquence, on the nobleness of that 
daring sin which “ lost angels heaven.” 
Florence listened to him with atten- 
tion, but not with sympathy. Lumley 
was deceived. His was not an ambi- 
tion that could attract the fastidious 
but high-souled Idealist, The selfish- 
ness of his nature broke out in all 
the sentiments that he fancied would 
seem to her most elevated. Place— 
power—titles—all these objects were 
low and vulgar to one who saw them 
daily at her feet. 

Ata distance, the Duke of * * * * 
continued from time to time to direct 
his cold gaze at Florence. He did 
not like her the less for not seeming 
to court him. He had something 
generous within him, and could under- 
stand her. He went away at last, 
and thought seriously of Florence as 
a wife. Not a wife for companion- 
ship, for friendship, for love; but a 
wife who could take the trouble of 
rank off his hands—do him honour, 
and raise him an heir, whom he might 
flatter himself would be his own. 

From his corner also, with dreams 
yet more vain and daring, Castruccio 
Cesarini cast his eyes upon the queen- 
like brow of the great heiress, Oh, 
yes, she had a soul—she could dis- 
dain rank and revere genius! What 
a triumph over De Montaigne—Mal- 
travers—all the world, if he, the 
neglected poct, could win the hand 
for which the magnates of the earth 
sighed in vain! Pure and lofty as he 
thought himself, it was her birth and 
her wealth which Cesarini adored in 
Florence. And Lumley, nearer per- 
haps to the prize than cither—yet 
still far off—went on conversing, with 
eloquent lips and sparkling eyes, 
while his cold heart was planning 
every word, dictating every glance, 
and laying out (for the most worldly 
are often the most visionary) the 
chart for a royal road to fortune. 
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And Florence Lascelles, when the 
crowd had dispersed and she sought 
her chamber, forgot all three; and 
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culiar to those for whom Fate smiles 
the most, mused over the ideal image 
of the one she could love-—“ in 


with that morbid romance often pe- maiden meditation not fancy-free |” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“In mea vesanas habui dispendia vires, 
Et valui peenas fortis in ipse meas,” *+~Ovip. 


“Then might my breast be read within, 
A thousand volumes would be written there."~-EARL OF STIRLING. 


Ennest Mactravers was at the height 
of his reputation; the work which he 
had deemed the crisis that was to 
make or mar him was the most bril- 
liantly successful of all he had yet 
committed to the public. Certainly, 
chance did as much for it as merit, as 
is usually the case with works that 
become instantaneously popular. We 
may hammer away at the casket with 
strong arm and good purpose, and all 
in vain ;—when some morning a care- 
less stroke hits the right nail on the 
head, and we secure the treasure. 

It was at this time, when in the 
prime of youth—rich, courted, re- 
spectcd, run after—that Ernest Mal- 
travers fell seriously ill. It was no 
active or visible disease, but a general 
irritability of the nerves, and a lan- 
guid sinking of the whole frame. His 
labours began, perhaps, to tell against 
him. In earlier life he had been as 
active as a hunter of the chamois, and 
the hardy exercise of his frame coun- 
teracted the effects of a restless and 
ardent mind. The change from an 
athletic to a sedentary habit of life— 
the wear and tear of the brain—the 
absorbing passion for knowledge which 
day and night kept all his faculties 
in a stretch, made strange havoc in a 


* I bad the strength of a madman to my 
own cost, and employed that strength ia my 
OWD punishment. 


constitution naturally strong. The 
poor author! how few persons under- 
stand, and forbear with, and pity him! 
Tie sells his health and youth to a 
rugged taskmaster.. And, O blind 
and selfish world, you expect him to 
be as free of manner, and as pleasant 
of cheer, and as equal of mood, as if 
he were passing the most agreeable 
and healthful existence that pleasure 
could afford to smooth the wrinkles 
of the mind, or medicine invent to 
regulate the nerves of the body! But 
there was, besides all this, another 
cause that operated against the suc- 
cessful man !—His heart was too soli- 
tary. He lived without the sweet 
household ties—the connexions and 
amities he formed excited for a mo- 
ment, but possessed no charm to com- 
fort or to soothe. Cleveland resided 
so much in the country, and was of so 
much calmer a temperament, and 80 
much more advanced in age, that 
with all the friendship that subsisted 
between them, there was none of that 
daily and familiar interchange of con- 
fidence which affectionate natures 
demand as the very food of life. Of 
his brother (as the reader will con- 
jecture from never having been for- 
mally presented to him) Ernest saw 
but little. Colonel Maltravers, one 
of the gayest and handsomest men of 
his time, married to a fine lady, 


lived principally at Parks, ¢xoops 
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when, for a few weeks in the shooting 
season, he filled his country house 
with companions who had nothing in 
common with Ernest: the brothers 
corresponded regularly every quarter, 
and saw each other once a year—this 
was all their intercourse. Ernest 
Maltravers stood in the world alone, 
with that cold but anxious spectre— 
Reputation. 

It was late at night. Before a 
table covered with the monuments of 
erudition and thought sate a young 
man with a pale and worn coun- 
tenance. The clock in the room told 
with a fretting distinctness every 
moment that lessened the journey to 
the grave. There was an anxious and 
expectant expression on the face of 
the student, and*from time to time 
he glanced to the clock, and muttered 
to himself. Was it a letter from 
some adored mistress—the soothing 
flattery from some mighty arbiter of 
arts and letters—that the young man 
eagerly awaited? No; the aspirer 
was forgotten in the valetudinarian. 
Ernest Maltravers was waiting the 
visit of his physician, whom at that 
late hour a sudden thought had in- 
duced him to summon from his rest. 
At length the well-known knock was 
heard, and in a few moments the phy- 
sician entered. He was one well versed 
in the peculiar pathology of book 
men, and kindly as well as skilful. 

“ My dear Mr. Maltravers, what is 
this? How are we?—not seriously 
ill, I hope—no relapse—pulse low and 
irregular, I see, but no fever. You 
are nervous.” 

“Doctor,” said the student, “I did 
not send for you at this time of night 
from the idle fear or fretfal caprice of 
an invalid. But when I saw you this 
morning, you dropped some hints 
which have haunted me ever since. 
Much that it befits the conscience 
and the soul to attend to without loss 
of time, depends upon my full know- 
ledge of my real state. If I under.’ 
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stand you rightly, I may have but a 
short time to live—is it so?” 

“Indeed!” said the doctor, turn- 
ing away his face; “you have exag- 
gerated my meaning. I did not say 
that you were in what we technically 
call danger.” 

«Am I then likely to be a dong 
lived man?” 

The doctor coughed. — “ That is 
uncertain, my dear young friend,” 
said he, after a pause. 

‘“‘ Be plain with me. The plans of 
life must be based upon such calcula- 
tions as we can reasonably form of its 
probable duration. Do not fancy 
that I am weak enough or coward 
enough to shrink from any abyss 
which I have approached uncon- 
sciously ; I desire—I adjure—nay, I 
command you to be explicit.” 

There was an earnest and solemn 
dignity in his patient’s voice and 
manner which deeply touched and 
impressed the good physician. 

“TI will answer you frankly,” said 
he; “you over-work the nerves and 
the brain ; if you do not relax, you 
will subject yourself to confirmed 
disease and premature death. For 
several months—perhaps for years to 
come—you should wholly cease from 
literary labour. Is this a hard sen- 
tence? You are rich and young— 
enjoy yourself while you can.” 

Maltravers appeared satisfied — 
changed the conversation — talked 
easily on other matters for a few 
minutes : nor was it till he had dis- 
missed his physician that he broke 


forth with the thoughts that were 


burning in him. 

“Oh!” cried he aloud, as he rose 
and paced the room with rapid strides; 
“now, when I see before me the 
broad and luminous path, am I to be 
condemned to halt and turn aside? 
A vast empire rises on my View, 
greater than that of Ceesars and con- 
quorors—an empire durable and uni- 
versal in the souls of men, that time 
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itself canno. overthrow; and Death 
marches with me, side by side, and 
the skeleton hand waves me back to 
the nothingness of common men.” 

He paused at the casement—he 
threw it open, and leant forth and 
gasped for air. Heaven was serene 
and still, as morning came coldly 
forth amongst the waning stars ;—and 
the haunts of men, in their thorough- 
fare of idleness and of pleasure, were 
desolate and void. Nothing, save 
Nature, was awake. 

“ And if, O stars !” murmured Mal- 
travers, from the depth of his excited 
heart, “if I had been insensible to, 
your solemn beauty—if the Heaven | 
and the Earth had been to me but as | 
air and clay—if I were one of a dull 
and dim-eyed herd—I might live on, 
and drop into the grave from the 
ripeness of unprofitable years, It is 
because I yearn for the great objects 
ofan immortal being, that life shrinks 
and shrivels up like a scroll. Away! 
] will not listen to these human and 
material monitors, and consider life 
as a thing greater than the things 
that I would live for. My choice is 
made, glory is more persuasive than 
the grave.” 

He turned impatiently from the 
casement—his eyes flashed—his chest 
heaved—he trod the chamber with a 
monarch’s air. All the calculations 
of prudence, all the tame and method- 
ical reasonings with which, from time 
to time, he had sought to sober down 
the impetuous man into the calm 
machine, faded away before the burst 
of awful and commanding passions 
that swept over his soul. Tell a man, 
in the full tide of his triumphs, that 
he bears death within him ; and what 
crisis of thought can be more startling 
and more terrible ! 

Maltravera had, as we have seen, 
cared little for fame, till fame had 
been brought within his reach; then, 
With every step he took, new Alps 

arisen, Each new conjecture 
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brought to light a new truth that 
demanded enforcement or defence. 
Rivalry and competition chafed his 
blood, and kept his faculties at their 
full speed. He had the generous 
race-horse spirit of emulation.—Ever 
in action, ever in progress, cheered 
on by the sarcasme of foes, even more 
than by the applause of friends, the 
desire of glory had become the habit 
of existence. When we have com- 
menced a career, what stop is there 
till the grave '—where is the definite 
barrier of that ambition which, like 
the eastern bird, seems ever on the 
wing, and never rests upon the earth ? 
Our names are not settled till our 
death; the ghosts of what we have 
done are made our haunting monitors 
—our scourging avengers—if ever we 
cease to do, or fall short of the 
younger past. Repose is oblivion; 
to pause is to unravel all the web 
that we have woven—until the tomb 
closes over us, and men, just when it 
is too late, strike the fair balance be- 
tween ourselves and our rivals; and 
we are measured, not by the least, but 
by the greatest, triumphs we have 
achieved. Oh, what a crushing sense 
of impotence comes over us, when we 
feel that our frame cannot support 
our mind—when the hand can no 
longer execute what the soul, actively 
as ever, conceives and desires !—the 
quick life tied to the dead form—the 
ideas fresh a8 immortality, gushing 
forth rich and golden, and the broken 
nerves, and the aching frame, and the 
weary eyes!—the spirit athirst for 
liberty and heaven—and the damning, 
choking consciousness, that we are 
walled up and prisoned in a dungeon 
that must be our burial-place! Talk 
not of freedom — there is no such 
thing as freedom to a man whose 
body is the gaol, whose infirmities are 
the racks, of his genius! 

Maltravers paused at last, and 
threw himself on his sofa, wearied and 
exhausted. Involuntarily, and as a 
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halfunconscious means of escaping 
from his conflicting and profitless 
emotions, he turned to several letters, 
which had for hours lain unopened 
on his table. Every one the seal of 
which he broke, seemed to mock his 
state—every one seemed to attest the 
felicity of hia fortunes. Some bespoke 
the admiring sympathy of the highest 
and the wisest—one offered him a 
brilliant opening into public life— 
another (it was from Cleveland) was 
fraught with all the proud and raptu- 
rous approbation of a prophet whose 
auguries are at last falfilled. At that 
letter Maltravers sighed deeply, and 
paused before he turned to the others. 
The last he opened was in an unknown 
hand, nor was any name affixed to it. 
Like all writers of some note, Mal- 
travers was in the habit of receiving 
anonymous letters of praise, censure, 
warning, and exhortation—especially 
from young ladies at boarding-schools, 
and old ladies in the country; but 
there was that in the first sentences 
of the letter, which he now opened 
with a careless hand, that riveted his 
attention. It was a small and beauti- 
fal hand-writing, yet the letters were 
more clear and bold than they usually 
are in feminine caligraphy. 

“Ernest Maltravers,” began this 
singular effusion, “ have you weighed 
yourself?-— Are you aware of your 
capacities ?—Do you feel that for you 
there may be a more dazzling reputa- 
tion than that which appears to con- 
tent you? You, who seem to penetrate 
into the subtlest windings of the 
human heart, and to have examined 
nature as through a glass—you, whose 
thoughts stand forth like armies 
marshalled in defence of Truth, bold 
and dauntless, and without a stain 
upon their glittering armour ;—are 
you, at your age, and with your 
advantages, to bury yourself amidst 
books and scrolls? Do you forget 
that action is the grand career for 
men who think as you do? Will 
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this word-weighingand picture-writing 
—the cold eulogies of pedants—the 
listless praises of literary idlers, con- 
tent all the yearnings of your ambi- 
tion? You were not made solely for 
the closet; ‘The Dreams of Pinduzs, 
and the Aonian Maids,’ cannot endure 
through the noon of manhood. You 
are too practical for the mere poet, 
and too poetical to sink into the dull 
tenour of a learned life, I have never 
Been you, yet I know you—I read 
your spirit in your page; that aspira- 
tion for something better and greater 
than the Great and the Good, which 
colours all your passionate revelations 
of yourself and others—cannot be 
satisfied merely by ideal images. You 
cannot be contented, as poets and 
historians mostly are, by becoming 
great only from delineating great 
men, or imagining great events, or 
describing a great era. Is it not 
worthicr of you to be what you fancy 
or relate?) Awake, Maltravers, awake! 
Look into your heart, and focl your 
proper destinies. And who am I that 
thus address you?}—a woman whose 
soul is filled with you !—a woman in 
whom your cloquence has awakened, 
amidst frivolous and vain circles, the 
sense of a new existence—a woman 
who would make you, yourself, the 
embodied ideal of your own thoughts 
and dreams, and who would ask from 
earth no other lot than that of following 
you on the road of fame with the eyes 
of her heart. Mistake me not; I 
repeat that I have never seen you, nor 
do I wish it; you might be other 
than I imagine, and I should lose an 
idol, and be left without a worship. 
T am a kind of visionary Rosicrucian: 
it is a spirit that I adore, and nota 
being like myself. You imagine, 
perhaps, that I have some purpose to 
serve in this—I have no object in 
administering to your vanity; and if 
I judge you rightly, this letter is one 
that might make you vain without a 
blush. Oh, the admiration that does 
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not spring from holy and profound 
sources of emotion—how it saddens 
us or disgusts! I have had my share 
of vulgar homage, and it only makes 
me feel doubly alone. I am richer 
than you are—I have youth—I have 
what they call beanty. And neither 
riches, youth, nor beauty, ever gave 
me the silent and deep happiness I 
experience when I think of you. This 
is a worship that might, I repeat, well 
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make even you vain. Think of these 
words, I implore you. Be worthy, 
not of my thoughts, but of the shape 
in which they represent you; and 
every ray of glory that surrounds 
you will brighten my own way, and 
inspire me with a kindred emulation, 
Farewell.—I may write to you again, 
but you will never discover me; and 
in life 1 pray that we may never 
meet!” 


CHAPTER VY. 


* Our list of nobles next let Amri grace.” 


Absalom and Achttophel. 


* Sine me vacivum tempus ne quod dem mihi 


Laboris.” #*—Tsr, 


“T can’t think,” said one of a group | 
of young men, loitering by the steps 
of a club-house in St. James’s Street 
—“T can’t think what has chanced to 
Maltravers. Do you observe (as he 
walks—there—the other side of the 
way) how much he is altered? He 
stoops like an old man, and hardly 
ever lifts his eyes from the ground. 
He certainly seems sick and sad!” 

“Writing books, I suppose.” 

“Or privately married.” 

“Or growing too rich—rich men 
are always unhappy beings.” 

“a, Ferrers, how are you?” 

“So—so! What's the news?” re 
plied Lumley. 

“Rattler pays forfeit.” 

“Oh! but in politics?” 

s Hang polities !—are you turned 
politician?” 


“At my age, what else is there left 
to do” 

“I thought so by your hat; all 
politicians 8port odd-looking hats: it 
13 very remarkable, but that is the 
great symptom of the disease.” 


* Suffer me to employ my spare time in 
some kind of labour a ee 


“ My hat !—#s it odd ?” said Ferrers, 
taking off the commodity in question, 
and seriously regarding it. 

“ Why, who ever saw such a brim?” 

“ Glad you think so.” 

“Why, Ferrers?” 

“ Because it is a prudent policy in 
this country to surrender something 
trifling up to ridicule. If people can 
abuse your hat or your carriage, or 
the shape of your nose, or a wart on 
your chin, they let slip a thousand 
more important matters. “I'is the 
wisdom of the camel-driver, who gives 
up his gown for the camel to trample 
on, that he may escape himself.” 

“ How droll you are, Ferrers! Well, 
I shall turn in and read the papers ; 
and you e 

“ Shall pay my visits and rejoice in 
my hat.” 

“Good day to you;—by the by, 
your friend, Maltravers, has just past, 
looking thoughtful, and talking to 
himself!— What's the maiter with 
him?” 

“ Lamenting, perhaps, that he too 
does not wear an odd hat, for gentle- 
men like you to langh at, and leave 
the rest of him in peace. Good day.” 
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On went Ferrers, and soon found 
himself in the Mall of the Park. Here 
he waa joined by Mr. Templeton. 

“ Well, Lumley,” said the latter— 
(and it may be here remarked, that 
Mr. Tompleton now exhibited towards 
his nophew a greater respect of manner 
and tone than he had thought it 
necessary to observe before)—* well, 
Lumley, and have you seen Lord 
Saxingham }” 

“TI have, sir; 
say——” 

“I thought so—I thought it,” inter- | 
rupted Templeton: “no gratitude in | 
public men—no wish, in high place, 
to honour virtue !” 

“Pardon me; Lord Saxingham de- 
clares that he should be delighted to 
forward your views—that no man more | 
deserves a peerage; but that——” 

“ Oh, yes; always ‘ buts /’” 

“But that there are so many 
claimants at present whom it is im- 
possible to satisfy ; and—and—but I 
feel I ought not to go on.” 

“ Proceed, sir, I beg.” 

“Why, then, Lord Saxingham is 
(I must be frank) a man who has a 
great regard for his own family. Your 
marriage (a source, my dear uncle, of 
the greatest gratification 1o me) cuts 
off the probable chance of your fortune 
and title, if you acquire the latter, 
descending to———” 

“Yourself!” put in Templeton, | 
drily. “Your relation seems, for the! 
first time, to have discovered how 
dear your interests aro to him.” 

“ For me individually, sir, my rela- 
tion does not care a rush—but he 
cares a great deal for any member of 
his house being rich and in high 
station. It increases the range and 
credit of his connexions; and Lord 
Saxingham is a man whom connexions 
help to keep great. To be plain with 
you, he will not stir in this business, 
because he does not see how his kins- 
man is to be benefited, or his house 


strengthened.” 


and I regret to 
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“ Public virtue!” exclaimed Tem: 
pleton. 

“ Virtue, my dear uncle, is u female: 
as long as she is private property, she 
is excellent; but Public Virtue, like 
any other public lady, is a common 
prostitute.” 

“ Pshaw!” grunted Temrlcton, who 
was too much out of humour to read 
his nephew the lecture he might 
otherwise have done uvon the impro- 
priety of his simile ; for Mr. Templeton 
was one of those men who hold it 
vicious to talk of vice as existing in 
the world ; he was very much shocked 
to hear anything called by its proper 
name. 

“Has not Mrs. Templeton some 
connexions that may be useful to 


you ?” 


“No, sir!” cried the uncle, in a 
voice of thunder. 

“Sorry to hear it—but we cannot 
expect all things: you have married 
for love—you have a happy home, a 
charming wife—this is better than a 
title and a fine lady.” 

“Mr. Lumley Ferrers, you may 
spare me your consolations. My 
wife——” 

“Loves you dearly, I dare say,” 
said the imperturbable nephew. “She 
has so much sentiment—is so fond of 
poetry. Oh, yes, she must love one 


_who has done so much for her.” 


“Done so much!—what do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, with your fortune—your 
station — your just ambition — you, 
who might have married any one; 
nay, by remaining unmarried, have 
conciliated all my interested, selfish 
relations, hang them!—vyou have 
married a lady without connexions— 
and what more could you do for her?” 

“ Pooh, pooh,—you don’t know all.” 

Here Templeton stopped short, at 
if about to say too much, and frownec¢ 
—then, after a pause, he resumed— 
“Lumley, I have married, it is true 
You may not be my heir, but I wil 
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make it up to you—that is, if you 
deserve my affection.” 

‘6 My dear unc-——” 

«Don’t interrupt me, I have pro- 

ects for you. Let our interests be 
‘the same. The title may yet descend 
to you. I may have no male offspring 
— meanwhile, draw on me to any 
reasonable amount—young men have 
expenses— but be prudent, and if you 
want to get on in the world, never let 
the world detect you in a scrape. 
There, leave me now.” 

“ My best, my heartfelt thanks!” 

“ Hush—sound Lord Saxingham 
again; I must and will have this 
bauble—I have set my heart on it.” 
So saying, Templeton waved away his | 
nephew, and musingly pursued his 
path towards Hyde Park Corner, where 
his carriage awaited him. As soon 
as he entered his demesnes, he saw 
his wife’s daughter running across 
the lawn to greet him. His heart 
softened ; he checked the carriage and 
descended: he caressed her, he played 
with her, he laughed as she laughed. 
No parent could be more fond. 

“Lumley Ferrers has talent to do 
me honour,” said he, anxiously, “ but 
his principles seem unstable. How- 
ever, surely that open manner is the 
nign of a good heart!” 

Meanwhile, Ferrers, in high spirits, 
took his way to Ernest’s house. His 
friend was not at home, but Ferrers 
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of habit. Active T must be—action 
is the condition of my being; but I 
must have done with books for the 
present. You see me in a new 
character.” 

“ How }” 

“That of a public man—I have 
entered parliament.” 

“You astonish me!—I have read 
the papers this morning. I see not 
even a vacancy, much less an election.” 

“It is all managed by the lawyer 
and the banker. In other words, my 
seat is a close borough.” 

“No bore of constituents. I con- 
gratulate you, and envy. I wish I 
were in parliament myself.” 

“You! I never fancied you bitten 


by the political mania.” 


“ Political!—no. But it is the 
most respectable way, with luck, of 
living on the public. Better than 
swindling.” 

“A candid way of viewing the 
question. But I thought at one time’ 
you were half a Benthamite, and that 
your motto was, ‘ The greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number,’ ” 

“The greatest number to me is, 
number one. I agree with the Pytha- 
goreans—unity is the perfect principle 
of creation! Seriously, how can you 
mistake the principles of opinion for 
the principles of conduct? I am a 
Benthamite, a benevolist, as a logician 
—-but the moment I leave the closet 


never wanted a host’s presence in' for the world, I lay aside speculation 
order to be at home himself. Books! for others, and act for myself.” 


were round him in abundance, but 
Ferrers was not one of those who read 
for amusement. He threw himself 
into an easy chair, and began weaving 
new meshes of ambition and intrigue. 
At length the door opened, and Mal- 
travers entered. 

“Why, Ermest, how ill you are 
looking !” 

“IT have not been well, but I am 
now recovering. As physicians re- 
commend change of air to ordinary 
patients—so I am about to 

No. 192. 


“You are at least more frank than 
prudent in these confessions.” 

“There you are wrong. It is by 
affecting to be worse than we are that 
we become popular—and we get credit 
for being both honest and practical 
fellows. My uncle’s mistake is to be 
a hypocrite in words: it rarely answers. 
Be frank in words, and nobody will 
suspect hypocrisy in your designs.” 

Maltravers gazed hard at. Ferrere— 
something revolted and displeased his 


try change , high-wrought Platonism in sv easy 
R 
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wisdom of his old friend. But ho felt, 
almost for the first time, that Ferrers 
was 2 man to get on in the world— 
and he sighed :—I hope it was for the 
world’s sake ! 

After a short conversation on 
indifferent matters, Cleveland was 
announced; and Ferrers, who could 
make nothing out of Cleveland, soon 
withdrew. Ferrers was now becoming 
an economist in his time. 

“My dear Maltravers,” said Cleve- 
land when they were alone. “I am 
so glad to see you; for, in the first 
place, I rejoice to find you are ex- 
tending your career of usefulness.” 

“ Usefulness—ah, let me think so! 
Life is so uncertain and so short, that 
we cannot too soon bring the little it 
can yield inte the great common- 
wealth of the Beautiful or the Honest ; 
and both belong to and make up the 
Useful. But in politics, and in a 
highly artificial state, what doubts 
besct us! what darkness surrounds! 
If we connive at abuses, we juggle 
with our own reason and integrity— 
if we attack them, how much, how 
fatally we may derange that solemn 
and conventional orper which is the 
mainspring of the vast machine ! How 
little, too, can one man, whose talents 
may not be in that coarse road—in 
that mephitic atmosphere, be enabled 
to effebt 1” 

“He may effect a vast deal even 
without eloquence or labour ;-~he may 
effect a vast deal, if he can set one 
example, amidst a crowd of selfish 
aspirants amd heated fanatics, of an 
honest and dispassionate man. He 
may effect more, if he may serve 
among the representatives of that 
hitherto unrepresented thing—Lite- 
rature ; if he redeem, by aa ambition 


above place and emolument, the cha., 


racter for subserviemce that court- 
poets have obtained for letters—if he 
may prove that speculative knowledge 
is not digicined from the practical 
werld, and maintain the 
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to learning. But the end of a scien- 
tific morality is not to serve others 
only, but also to perfect and accom- 
plish our individual selves; our own 
souls are a solemn trust to our own 
lives. You are abont to add to your 
experience of human motives and 
active men; and whatever additional 
Wisdom you acquire, will become 
equally evident and equally useful, no 
matter whether it be communicated 
through action or in books. Enough 
of this, my dear Ernest. I have come 
to dine with you, and make you ac- 
company me to-night to a house where 
you will be welcome, and I think in- 
terested. Nay, no excuses. I have 
promised Lord Latimer that he shall 
make your acquaintance, and he is 
one of the most eminent men with 
whom political life will connect you.” 

And to this change of habits, from 
the closet to the senate, had Mal- 
travers been induced by a state of 
health, which, with most men, would 
have been an excuse for indolence. 
Indolent he could not be; he had 
truly said to Ferrers, that “action 
was the condition of his being.” If 
THovGHT, with its fever and aching 
tension, had been too severe a task- 
master on the nerves and brain, the 
coarse and homely pursuit of practical 
politics would leave the imagination 
and intellect in repose, while it would 
excite the hardier qualities and gifts, 
which animate without exhausting. 
So, at least, hoped Maltravers. He 
remembered the profound saying 
in one of his favourite German au- 
thors, “that to keep the mind and 
body in perfect health, it is necessary 
to mix habitually and betimes in the 
common affairs of men.” And the 
anonymous correspondent? Had her 
exhortations any influence on his de- 
cision? I know not. But when 
Cleveland left him, Maltravers un- 
locked his desk, and re-perused the 
last letter he had received from the 


dignity of! Unknown. The last letter!—yes, those 


disinterestedness that should belong: epistles had now become frequent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


* e * * 


*‘ Le brillant de votre esprit donne un si grand éclat 4 votre 


teint et & vos yeux, que quoiqu’il semble que l'esprit ne doit toucher que les oreilles, il 
est pourtant certain que la votre eblouit les yeux.”—Lefires de Madame de Sévigne.* 


At Lord Latimer’s house were assem- 
bled some hundreds of those persons 
who are rarely found together in 
London society: for business, poli- 
tics, and literature, draught off the 
most eminent men, and usually leave 
to houses that receive the world little 
better than indolent rank or ostenta- 
tious wealth. Even the young men 
of pleasure turn up their noses at 
parties now-a-days, and find society a 
bore. But there are some dozen or 
two of houses, the owners of which are 
both apart from and above the fashion, 
in which a foreigner may see, collected 
under the same roof, many of the most 
remarkable men of busy, thoughtful, 
majestic England. Lord Latimer 
himself had been a cabinet minister. 
He retired from public life on pre- 
tence of ill-health; but, in reality, 
because its anxious bustle was not 
congenial to a gentle and accom- 
plished, but somewhat feeble, mind. 
With a high reputation and an excel- 
lent cook he enjoyed a great popu- 
larity, both with his own party and 
the world in general; and he was the 
centre of a small but distinguished 
circle of acquaintances who drank 
Latimer’s wine, and quoted Latimer’s 
sayings, and liked Latimer much 
better, because, not being author or 
minister, he was not in their way. 


# The brilliancy of your wit gives a0 great 
@ lustre to your complexion and your eyes, 
that though it seeme that wit should only 
reach the cars, it is altogether certain that 
yours dazzles the eyes. 


Lord Latimer received Maltravers 
with marked courtesy, and even defer- 
ence, and invited him to join his own 
whist-table, which was one of the 
highest compliments his lordship 
could pay to his intellect. But when 
his guest refused the proffered honour, 
the Earl turned him over to the 
Countess, as having become the pro- 
perty of the womankind; and was 
soon immersed in his aspirations for 
the odd trick. 

While Maltravers was conversing 
with Lady Latimer, he happened to 
raise his eyes, and saw opposite to 
him a young lady of such remarkable 
beauty, that he could scarcely refrain 
from an admiring exclamation.— 
“And who,” he asked, recovering 
himself, “is that lady? It is strange 
that even I, who go so little into the 
world, should be compelled to inquire 
the name of one whose beauty must 
already have made her celebrated.” 

“Oh, Lady Florence Lascellea—she 
came out last year. She is, indeed, 
most brilliant, yet more so in mind 
and accomplishments than face. I 
must be allowed to introduce you.” 

At this offer, a strange shyness, and 
as it were reluctant distrust, seized 
Maltravers—a kind of presentiment 
of danger and evil. He drew back, 
and would have made some excuse, 
bat Lady Latimer did not heed his 
embarrassment, and was already by 
the side of Lady Florence Lascelles, 
A moment more, and beckoning to 
Maltravers, the Countess presented 
him to the lady. As he a and, 
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seated himself beside his new ac- 
quaintance, he could not but observe 
that her cheeks were suffused with 
the most lively blushes, and that she 
received him with a confusion not 
common even in ladies just brought 
out, and just introduced to “a lion.” 
He was rather puzzled than flattered 
by these tokens of an embarrassment, 
somewhat akin to his own; and the 
first few sentences of their conversa- 
tion passed off with a certain awkward- 
mess and reserve. At this moment, to 
the surpeise, perhaps to the relief, of 
Ernest, they were joined by Lumley 
Ferrers. 

“Ah, Lady Florence, I kiss your 
hands—I am charmed to find you 
acquainted with my friend Mal- 
travers.” 

“And Mr. Ferrers, what makes 
him so late to-night?” asked the fair 
Florence, with a sudden case which 
rather startled Maltravers. 

“A dull dinner, vould tout /—I have 
no other excuse.” And Ferrers, slid- 
ing into a vacant chair on the other 
side of Lady Florence, conversed 
volubly and unceasingly, as if seeking 
to monopolise her attention. 

Ernest had not been so much cap- 
tivated with the manner of Florence 
as he had been struck with her beauty, 
and now, seeing her apparently en- 
gaged with another, he rose and 
quietly moved away. He was soon 
one of a knot of men who were con- 
versing on the absorbing topics of the 
day ; and as by degrees the exciting 
subject brought out his natural elo- 
quence and masculine sense, the 
talkers became listeners, the knot 
widened into a circle, and he himself 
was unconsciously the object of gene- 
ral attention and respect. 

“¢ And what think you of Mr. Mal- 
travers?” asked Ferrers, carelessly ; 
“ does he keep up your expectations ?” 

Lady Florence had sunk into a 
reverie, and Ferrers repeated his 
question. 
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“He is younger than I imagined 
him,—and—and—” 

“‘ Handsomer, I suppose, you mean.” 

“ No! calmer and less animated.” 

“ He seems animated enough now,” 
said Ferrers; “but your ladylike con- 
versation failed in striking the Pro- 
methean spark. ‘ Lay that flattering 
unction to your soul.’ ” 

« Ah, you are right—he must have 
thought me very v 

“ Beautiful, no doubt.” 

“ Beautiful!—I hate the word, 
Lumley. I wish I were not hand- 
some—I might then get some credit 
for my intellect.” 

“Humph!” said Ferrers, signifi- 
cantly. 

‘‘Oh, you don’t think so, sceptic,” 
said Florence, shaking her head with 
a slight laugh, and an _ altered 
manner. 

* Does it matter what J think,” said 
Ferrers, with an attempted touch at 
the sentimental, “when Lord This, 
and Lord That, and Mr. So-and-So, 
and Count What-d’ ye-call-him, are all 
making their way to you, to dispossess 
me of my envied monopoly ?” 

While Ferrerg spoke, several of the 
scattered loungers grouped around 
Florence, and the conversation, of 
which she was the cynosure, became 
animated and gay. Oh, how brilliant 
she was, that peerless Florence !—with 
what petulant and sparkling grace 
came wit and wisdom, and even 
genius, from those ruby lips! Even 
the assured Ferrers felt his subtle in- 
tellect as dull and coarse to hers, and 
shrank with a reluctant apprehension 
from the arrows of her carclees and 
prodigal repartees. For there was a 
scorn in the nature of Florence Las- 
celles which made her wit pain more 
frequently than it pleased. Educated 
even to learning—courageous even to 
a want of feminacy—she delighted to 
sport with ignorance and pretension, 
even in the highest places; and the 
laugh that she excited was like 
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lightning,—no one could divine where 
next it might fall. 

But Florence, though dreaded and 
unloved, was yet courted, flattered, 
and the rage. For this there were 
two reasons ; first, she was a coquette, 
and secondly, she was an heiress. 

Thus the talkers in the room were 
divided into two principal groups, 
over one of which Maltravers may be 
said to have presided ; over the other, 
Florence. As the former broke up, 
Ernest was joined by Cleveland. 

“My dear cousin,” said Florence, 
suddenly, and in a whisper, as she 
turned to Lumley, ‘your friend is 
speaking of me—I see it. Go, I im- 
plore you, and let, me know what he 
says!” 

“The commission is not flattering,” 
said Ferrers, almost sullenly. 

‘Nay, a commission to gratify a 
woman's curiosity is ever one of the 
most flattering embassies with which 
we can invest an able negotiator.” 

Well, I must do your bidding, 
though I disown the favour.” Ferrers 
moved away, and joined Cleveland 
and Maltravers. 

“ She is, indeed, heautiful: so per- 
fect a contour I never beheld ; she is 
the only woman I ever saw in whom 
the aquiline features seem more classi- 
eal than even the Greek.” 

“So, that is your opinion of my 
fair cousin !” cried Ferrers; “you are 
caught.” 

“JT wish he were,” said Cleveland. 
‘Ernest is now old enough to scttle, 
and there is not a more dazzling prize 
in England—rich, high-born, lovely, 
and accomplished.” 

“ And what say you?” asked Lum- 
ley, almost impatiently, to Maltravers. 

“That I never saw one whom [| 
admire more or could love less,” re- 
plied Ernest, as he quitted the rooms. 

Ferrers looked after him, and mut- 
tered to himself; he then rejoined 
Florence, who presently rose to de- 
part, and taking Lumley’s arm, said, 
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“Well, I see my father is looking 
round for me—and so for once I will 
forestall him. Come, Lumley, let us 
join him; I know he wants to see 
you.” 

“Well,” said Florence, blushing 
deeply, and almost breathless, as they 
crossed the now half-empty apart. 
ments. 

“ Well, my cousin ?” 

“You provoke me—well, then, 
what said your friend ?” 

“‘ That you deserved your reputation 
of beauty, but that you were not his 


style. Maltravers is in love, you 
know ?” 

“In love!” 

“Yes, a pretty Frenchwoman ! 


quite romantic—an attachment of 
some years’ standing.” 

Florence turned away her face, and 
said no more. 

“That’s a good fellow, Lumley,” 
said Lord Saxingham ; “ Florence is 
never more welcome to my eyes than 
at half-past one o'clock, 4.m., when I 
associate her with thoughts of my na- 
tural rest,and my unfortunate carriage- 
horses. By the by, I wish you would 
dine with me next Saturday.” 

“Saturday: unfortunately, I am 
engaged to my uncle.” 

“Oh! he has behaved handsomely 
to you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mrs. Templeton pretty well?” 

“T fancy so.” 

“ Ag ladies wish to be, &c.?” whis- 
pered his lordship. 

‘No, thank Heaven!” 

“ Well, if the old man could but 
make you his heir, we might think 
twice about the title.” 

“ My dear lord, stop! one favour— 
write me a line to hint that deli-. 
vately.” 

* No—no letters ; letters always get 
into the papers.” 

But cautiously worded—no danger 
of publication, on my honour.” 

“I'll think of it. Good night.” _ 


BOOK VII. 


Xph &s Upioroy pey abrov meipacGat, ywdoba, wh pdvoy St abrdw 
youllew Upirrov Suvacbat yevérOot, &c.—Prorin. EN, 11. lib. ix. c. 9. 


Every man should strive to be as good as possible, but not suppose himself 
to be the only thing that is good. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 


«¢ Deceit is the strong but subtile chain which runs through all the members of a society, 
and links them together ; trick or be tricked, is the alternative; ‘tis the way of the world, 
and without it intercourse would drop.”—Anonymous |} riter of 1722. 


« A lovely child she was, of looks serene, 
And metions which o’er things indifferent shed 
The grace and gentleness from whence they came.” 


& 
Percy ByssHe SHEeiiey. 


‘¢ His years but young, but his experience old.” —-SHAKSPEARB. 
‘‘ He after honour hunts, I after love.” —Ibid 


LuuEy Ferrers was one of the few 
men in the world who act upon a pro- 
found, deliberate, and organised system 
—he had done so even from a boy. 
When he was twenty-one, he had said 
to himself, ‘‘ Youth is the season for 
enjoyment : the triumphs of manhood, 
the wealth of age, do not compensate 
for a youth spent in unpleasurable 
toils.” Agreeably to this maxim, he 
had resolved not to adopt any pro- 
fession ; and being fond of travel, and 
of a restless temper, he had indulged 
abroad in all the gratifications that 
his moderate income could afford him: 
that income went farther on the Con- 
tinent than at home, which was ano- 
ther reason for the prolongation of 
his travels. Now, when the whims 
and passions of youth were sated ; and, 
ripened by a consummate and various 
knowledge of mankind, his harder 
capacities of mind became developed 
and centered into such ambition as it 
was his nature to conceive, he acted 


no less upon a regular and methodical 
plan of conduct, which he carried into 
details, He had little or nothing 
within himself to cross his cold theories 
by contradictory practice ; for he was 
curbed by no principles, and regulated 
but by few tastes: and our tastes are 
often checks as powerful as our prin- 
ciples. Looking round the English 
world, Ferrers saw, that at his age 
and with an equivocal position, and 
no chances to throw away, it was 
necessary that he should cast off all 
attributes of the character of the 
wanderer and the gargon. 

“There is nothing respectable in 
lodgings and a cab,” said Ferrers to 
himself—that “se/f” was his grand 
confidant ! “nothing stationary. Such 
are the appliances of a here-to-day- 
gone-to-morrow kind of life. One never 
looks substantial till one pays rates 
and taxes, and has a bill with one’s 
butcher!” 

Accordingly, without saying a wotd 
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to amybody, Ferrers took a long lease 
of a large house, in one of those quiet 
streets that proclaim the owners do 
not wish to be made by fashionable 
situations—streets in which, if you 
have a large house, it is supposed to 
be because you can afford one. He 
was very particular in its being a 
respectable street — Great George 
Btreet, Westminster, was the one he 
selected. 

No frippery or baubles, common to 
the mansions of young bachelors—no 
buhl, and marquetrie, and Sévreschina, 
and cabinet pictures, distinguished 
the large dingy drawing-rooms of 
Lumley Ferrers. He bought all the 
eld furniture a bargain of the late 
tenant—tea-coloured chintz curtains, 
and chairs and sofas that were vener- 
able and solemn with the secumulated 
dust of twenty-five years. The only 
things about which he was particular 
were a very long dining-table that 
would hold four-and-twenty, and a new 
mahogany sideboard. Somebody asked 
him why he cared about such articles. 
“I don’t know,” said he, “but I 
observe all respectable family-men do 
-——there must be something in it—I 
shall discover the secret by and 
by.” 

In this house did Mr. Ferrers 
ensconce himself with two middle- 
aged maid-servants, and 2 man out of 
livery, whom he chose from a multi- 
tude of candidates, because the man 
looked especially well fed. 

Having thus settled himself, and 
told every one that the lease of his 
house was for sixty-three years, Lum- 
ley Ferrers made a little calculation | 
of his probable expenditure, which he 
found, with good management, might 
amount to about one-fourth more than 
his income. 

“T shall take the surplus out of my 
capital,” said he, “ and try the experi- 
ment for five years; if it don’t do, and 
pay me profitably, why then either 
men are not to be lived upon, or, 
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Lumley Ferrers is a much duller dog 
than he thinks himself!” 

Mr. Ferrers had deeply studied the 
character of his uncle, as a prudent 
speculator studies the qualities of a 
mine in which he means to invest his 
capital, and much of his present pro- 
ceedings was intended to act upon the 
uncle as well as upon the world. He 
saw that the more he could obtain for 
himself, not a noisy, social, fashionable 
reputation, but a good, sober, sub- 
stantial one, the more highly Mr. 
Templeton would consider him, and 
the more likely he was to be made 
his uncle’s heir,—that is, provided 
Mrs. Templeton did not supersede the 
nepotal parasite by indigenous olive- 
branches. This last apprehension 
died away as time passed, and no 
signs of fertility appeared. And, 
accordingly, Ferrers thought he might 
prudently hazard more upon the 
game on which he now ventured to 
rely. There was one thing, however, 
that greatly disturbed his peace; 
Mr. Templeton, though harsh and 
austere in his manner to his wife, was 
evidently attached to her; and, above 
all, he cherished the fondest affection 
for his daughter-in-law. He was as 
anxious for her health, her education, 
her little childish enjoyments, as if he 
had been not only her parent but a 
very doting one. He could not bear 
her to be crossed or thwarted. Mr. 
Templeton, who had never spoiled 
anything before, not even an old pen, 
(so careful, and calculating, and 
methodical was he,) did his best to 
spoil this beautiful child, whom he 
could not even have the vain luxury 
of thinking he had produced to the 
admiring world. Softly, exquisitely 
lovely was that little girl; and every 
day she increased in the charm of her 
person, and in the caressing fascina- 
tion of her childish ways. Her tem- 
per was so sweet and docile, that 
fondness and petting, however inju- 
diciously exhibited, only seemed yet 
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more to bring out the colours of a 
grateful and tender nature. Perhaps 
the measured kindness of more re- 
served affection might have been 
the true way of spoiling one whose 
instincts were all for exacting and 
returning love. She was a plant thet 
suns less warm might have nipped 
and chilled. But beneath an unca- 
pricious and unclowded sunshine she 
sprang up in a luxurious bloom of 
heart and sweetness of disposition. 
Every one, even those who did mot 
generally like children, delighted in 
this charming creature, excepting 
only Mr. Lumley Ferrers. But that 
gentleman, less mild than Pope's 
Narcissa,— 
*¢ To make a wash, had gladly stewed the 
child!” 


He had seen how very common it 
is for a rich man, married late in life, 
to leave everything to a young widow 
and her children by her former 
marriage, when once attached to the 
latter; and he sensibly felt that he 
himself had but a slight hold over 
Templeton by the chain of the affec- 
tions. He resolved, therefore, as 
much as possible, to alienate his uncle 
from his young wife ; trusting, that as 
the influence of the wife was weakencd, 
that of the child would be lessened 
also; and to raise in Templeton’s 
vanity and ambition an ally that 
might supply to himself the want of 
love. He pursued his twofold scheme 
with masterly art and address. He 
first sought to secure the confidence 
and regard of the melancholy and 
gentle mother; and in this,—for she 
was peculiarly unsuspicious and inex- 
perienced, he obtained signal and 
complete success. His frankness of 
manner, his deferential attention, the 
art with which he warded off from 
her the spleen or ill-humour of Mr. 
Templeton, the cheerfulness that his 
easy gaiety threw over a very gloomy 
house, made the poor lady hail his 
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visits and trust in his friendship. 
Perhaps she was glad of any inter- 
ruption to téte-d-tétes with a severe 
and ungenial husband, who had no 
sympathy for the sorrows, of whatever 
nature they might be, which preyed 
upez her, and who made it a point of 
morality to find fault wherever he 
could. 

The next step ig Lumley’s poliey 
was to arm Templeton’s vanity against 
his wife, by constantly refreshing his 
conscieusness of the sacrifices he had 
made by marriage, and the eertainty 
that he would have attained all his 
wishes had he chosem more prudently, 
By perpetually, but most judiciously, 
rubbing this sore point, he, as it were, 
fixed the irritability into Tempigton’s 
constitution, and it reacted on wil his 
thoughts, aspiring or domestic. Still, 
however, to Lumley’s great surprise 
and resentment, while Templeton 
cooled to his wife, he only warmed to 
her child. Lumley had not calculated 
enough upon the thirst and craving 
for affection in most human hearts; 
and Templeton, though not exactly 
an amiable man, had some excellent 
qualities; if he had less sensitively 
regarded the opinion of the world, he 
would neither have contracted the 
vocabulary of cant, nor sickened for a 
peerage—both his affectation of saint- 
ship, and his gnawing desire of rank, 
arose from an extraordinary and 
morbid deference to opinion, and a 
wish for worldly honours and respect, 
which he felt that his mere talents 
could not secure tohim. But he was, 
at bottom, a kindly man—charitable 
to the poor, considerate to his servants, 
and had within him the want to love 
and be loved, which is one of the 
desires wherewith the atoms of the uni- 
verse are cemented and harmonised. 
Had Mrs. Templeton evinced love to 
him, he might have defied all Lumley’s 
diplomacy, been consoled for worldly 
disadvantages, and been a good and 
even uxorious husband. But she 
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evidently did not love him, thongh an 
admirable, patient, provident wife ; 
and her daughter did love him—love 
him as well even as she loved her 
mother; and the hard worldling would 
not have accepted a kingdom as the 
price of that little fountain of pure 
and ever-refreshing tenderness. Wise 
and penetrating as Lumley was, he 
mever could thoroughly understand 
(this weakness, as he called it; for we 
‘never know men entirely, unless we 
have complete sympathies with men 


in all their natural emotions; and. 


gture had left the workmanship of 
Lumley Ferrers unfinished and incom- 
plete, by denying him the possibility 
of caring for anything but himself. 

His plan for winning Templeton’s 
esteem and deference was, however, 
completely triumphant. He took 
care that nothing in his ménage should 
appear “ extravagant ;” all was sober, 
quiet, and well-regulated. He declared 
that he had so managed as to live 
within his income; and Templeton, 
receiving no hint for money, nor 
aware that Ferrers had on the conti- 
nent consumed a considerable portion 
of his means, believed him. Ferrers 
gave a great many dinners, but he 
did not go on that foolish plan which 
has been laid down by persons who 
pretend to know life, as a means of 
popularity—he did not profess to give 
dinners better than other people. He 
knew that, unless you are a very rich 
or a very great man, no folly is equal 
to that of thinking that you soften 
the hearts of your friends, by soups 
a la bisque, and Johannisberg at a 
guinea a bottle! They all go away, 
saying, “ What right has that d——d 
fellow to give a better dinner than 
we do? What horrid taste! What 
ridiculous presumption !” 

No; though Ferrers himself was 
@ most scientific epicure, and held the 
luxury of the palate at the highest 
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His cook put plenty of flour into the 
oyster-sauce ; cods’-head and shoulders 
made his invariable fish; and four 
entrées, without flavour or pretence, 
were duly supplied by the pastrycook, 
and carefully eschewed by the host, 
Neither did Mr. Ferrers affect to 
bring about him gay wits and brilliant 
talkers. He confined himself to men 
of substantial consideration, and gene- 
rally took care to be himself the 
cleverest person present; while he 
turned the conversation on serious 
matters crammed for the occasion— 
politics, stocks, commerce, and the 
criminal code. te his gaiety, 
though he retained his frankness, he 
sought to be known as a highly- 
informed, pains-taking man, who 
would be sure to rise. His connexions, 
and a certain nameless charm about 
him, consisting chiefly in a pleasant 
countenance, a bold yet winning can- 
dour, and the absence of all hauteur 
or pretence, enabled him to assemble 
round this plain table, which, if it 
gratified no taste, wounded no self- 
love, a sufficient number of public 
men of rank, and eminent men of 
business, to answer his purpose. The 
situation he had chosen, so near the 
Houses of Parliament, was convenient 
to politicians, and, by degrees, the 
large dingy drawing-rooms became & 
frequent resort for public men to talk 
over those thousand underplots by 
which a party is served or attacked. 
Thus, though not in parliament him- 
self, Ferrers became insensibly asso- 
ciated with parliamentary men and 
things; and the ministerial party, 
whose politics he espoused, praised 
him highly, made use of him, and 
meant, some day or other, to do some- 
thing for him. 

While the career of this able and 
unprincipled man thus opened—and 
of course the opening was not made 


lin 2 day — Ernest Maltravers was 


possible price, he dieted his friends | ascending, by a rough, thorny, and 
on what he termed “ respectable fare.” | encumbered path, to that eminence 
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on which the monuments of men are 
built. His success in public life was 
not brilliant nor sudden. For, though 
he had eloquence and knowledge, he 
disdained all oratorical devices; and 
though he had passion and energy, 
he could scarcely be called a warm 
partisan, He met with much envy, 
and many obstacles; and the gracious 
and buoyant sociality of temper and 
manners, that had, in early youth, 
made him the idol of his contempo- 
raries at school or college, had long 
since faded away into a cold, settled, 
and lofty, though gentle reserve, which 
did not attract towards him the animal 


Spirits of the herd. But though he. 


spoke seldom, and heard many, with 
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and what is wrong; and in these 
matters he is not worth three straws 
if he suffer the multitude to bully or 
coax him out of his judgment. The 
Public, if you indulge it, is a most 
damnable gossip, thrusting its nose 
into people’s concerns, where it has 
no right to make or meddle; and in 
those things, where the Public is 
impertinent, Maltravers scorned and 
resisted its interference as haughtily 
as he would the interference of any 
insolent member of the insolent whole. 
It was this mixture of deep love and 
profound respect for the eternal 
PEOPLE, and of calm, passionless dis- 
dain for that capricious charlatan, the , 
momentary PuBLIO, which made Ernest | 


half his powers, more enthusiastically ; Maltravers an original and solitary! 
cheered, he did not fail of commanding , thinker; and an actor, in reality | 
attention and respect; and though | modest and benevolent, in appearance 
no darling of cliques and parties, yet | arrogant and unsocial. “ Pauperism, ; 
in that great body of the people who | in contradistinction to poverty,” he) 
were ever the audience and tribunal to ' was wont to say, “is the dependence 


which, in letters or in politics, Mal- 
travers appealed, there was silently 
growing up, and spreading wide, a 
belief in his upright intentions, his 
unpurchaseable honour, and his cor- 
rect and well-considered views. He 
felt that his name was safely invested, 
though the return for the capital was 
slow and moderate. He was con- 
tented to abide his time. 

Every day he grew more attached 
to that only true philosophy which 
makes a man, as far as the world will 
permit, a world to himsclf; and from 
the height of a tranquil and serene 
self-esteem, he felt the sun shine above 
him, when malignant clouds spread 
sullen and ungenial below. He did 
not despise or wilfully shock opinion, 
neither did he fawn upon and flatter 
it. Where he thought the world 
should be humoured, he humoured—~ 
where contemned, he contemned it, 
There are many cases in which an 
honest, well-educated, high-hearted 
individual is a much better judge 
than the multitude of what is right 


upon other pcople for existence, not 
on our own exertions; there is a 
moral pauperism in the man who is 
dependent on others for that support 
of moral life—self-respect.” 

Wrapped in this philosophy, he 
pursued his haughty and loncsome 
way, and felt that in the deep heart 
of mankind, when prejudices and 
envies should die off, there would 
be a sympathy with his motives and 
his career. So far as his own health 
was concerned, the experiment had 
answered. No mere drudgery of busi- 
ness—late hours and dull speechcs— 
can produce the dread exhaustion 
which follows the efforts of the soul 
to mount into the higher air of severe 
thought or intense imagination. Those 
faculties which had been overstrained 
now lay fallow—and the frame rapidly 
regained its tone. Of private comfort 
and inspiration Ernest knew but little. 
He gradually grew estranged from 
his old friend Ferrers, as their habits 
became opposed. Cleveland lived 
more and more in the country, and 
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was too well satisfied with his quondam 
pypil’s course of life and progressive 
reputation to trouble him with ex- 
hortation or advice, Cesdrini had 
grown 3 literary lion, whose genius 
was vehemently lauded by all the 
reviews—on the same principle as 
that which induces us to praise foreign 
gingers or dead men ;—we must praise 
something, and we don’t like to praise 
those who jostle ourselves. Cesarini 
had therefore grown prodigiously con- 
ceited—swore that England was the 
only country for true merit, and no 
longer concealed his jealous anger at 
the wider celebrity of Maltravers. 
Ernest saw him squandering away his 
substance, and prostituting his talents 
to drawing-room trifics, with a com- 
passionate sigh. He sought to warn 
him, but Cesarini listened to him 
with such impatience that he resigned 
the office of monitor. He wrote to 
De Montaigne, who succeeded no 
better. Cesarini was bent on playing 
his own game. And to one game, 
without a metaphor, he had at last 
come. His craving for excitement 
vented itself at Hazard, and his re- 
maining guineas melted daily away. 
But De Montaigne’s Ictters to Mal- 
travers consoled him for the loss of 
less congenial friends. The French- 
man was now an eminent and cele- 
brated man; and his appreciation of 
Maltravers was sweeter to the latter 
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dejection, than of sharing triumph. 
In all these letters, there was the 
undeniatile evidence of high intellect 
and deep fecling; they excited a 
strong and keen interest in Maltravers, 
yet the interest was not that which 
made him wish to discover, in order 
that he might love, the writer. They 
were for the most part too full of the 
irony and bitterness of a man’s spirit, 
to fascinate one who considered that 
gentlencss was the essence of a 
woman’s strength. Zemper spoke in 
them, no Icss than mind and heart, 
and it was not the sort of temper 
which a man who loves women to be 
womanly could admire. 

“T hear you often spoken of,” (ran 
one of these strange epistles,) “and 
I am almost equally angry whether 
fools presume to praise or to blame 
you. This miserable world we live 
in, how I loathe and disdain it !—yet 
I desire you to serve and to master it! 
Weak contradiction, effeminate para- 
dox! Oh! rather a thousand times 
that you would fly from its mean 
temptations and poor rewards!—lIf 
the desert were your dwelling-place 
and you wished one minister, | could 
renounce all—wealth, flattery, repute, 


womanhood, to serve you. 
2 2 * 


* * a * 
“T once admired you for your 
genius. My disease has fastened on 


*% 


than would have been the huzzas of , me, and I now almost worship you for 
crowds. But, all this while, his vanity | yourself. I have seen you, Ernest 
was pleased and tis curiosity roused Maltravers,—seen you often,—and 
by the continued correspondence of when you never suspected that these 
his.unseen Egeria. That correspond- eyes were on you. Now that I have 
ence (if s0 tt faay-de called, being all seen, I understand you better. We 
on one side) had now gone on for a cannot judge men by their books and 
considerable time, and he was still deeds. Posterity can know nothing 
wholly unable to discover the author: of the beings of the past. A thousand 
its tone had of late altered—it had books never written—-a thousand 
become more Bad and subdned—it deeds never done—are in the eyes 
spoke of the hollowness as well as the and lips of the few greater than the 
rewards of fame; and, with a touch herd. In that cold, abstracted gaze, 
of true womanly sentiment, often that pale and haughty brow, I read 
hinted more at the rapture of soothing the disdain of obstacles, which is 
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worthy of one who is confident of the 
goal. But my eyes fill with tears 
when I survey you |—you are sad, you 
are alone! If failures do not mortify 
you, success does not elevate. Oh, 
Maltravers, I, woman as I am, and 
living in a narrow circle, I, even I, 
know at last, that to have desires 
nobler, and ends more august, than 
others, is but to surrender waking life 


to morbid and melancholy dreams. 
2 * * * 


2 * * * 
“Go more into the world, Mal- 
travers—go more into the world, or 
quit it altogether. Your encmies 
must be met; they accumulate, they 
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grow strong—you are too tranquil, 
too slow in your steps towards the 
prize which should be yours, to satisfy 
my impatience, to satisfy your friends. 
Be less refined in your ambition, that 
you may be more immediately useful. 
The feet of clay, after all, are the 
swiftest in the race. Even Lumley 
Ferrers will outstrip you if you do 
not take heed. 
* # * * 

“Why do I run on thus ?—you— 
you love another, yet you are not less 
the ideal that I could love—if I ever 
loved any one. You love—and yet— 
well—no matter.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Well, but this is being only an official nobleman. No matter, ’tis still being a noble- 
man, and that ’s his aim.”—Anonymous Writer of 1772. 


“La musique est Je scul des talens qui jouissent de lui-meme ; tous Jes autres veulent 


des temoins,”’ *—MARMONTEL. 


‘¢ Thus the slow ox would gaudy trappings claim.”—HoRAcE. 


Mr. Tempieron had not obtained his 
peerage, and, though he had met with 
no direct refusal, nor made cven a 
direct application to head-quarters, he 
was growing sullen. He had great 
parliamentary influence, not close 
borough, illegitimate influence, but 
very proper orthodox influence of 
character, wealth, and so forth. He 
could return one member ai least for 
& city—he could almost return one 
member for a county, and in three 
boroughs, any activity on his part 
could turn the scale in a close contest. 
The ministers were strong, but still 
they could not afford to lose supporters 
hitherto zealous—the example of de- 
sertion is contagious. In the town 


* Music is the sole talent which gives 
pleasuro of itself; al2 the others require 
witnesses, 


which Templeton had formerly repre- 
sented, and which he now almost 
commanded, a vacancy suddenly 
occurred—a candidate started on the 
opposition side and commenced a 
canvass; to the astonishment and 
panic of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Templeton put forward no one, and 
his interest remained dormant. Lord 
Saxingham hurried to Lumley. 

“My dear fellow, what is this ?— 
what can your uncle be about? We 
shall lose this place—one of our 
strongholds. Bets run even.” 

“ Why, you see, you have all behaved 
very ill to my uncle—I am really sorry 
for it, but I can do nothing.” 

“ What, this confounded peerage! 
Will that content him, and nothing 
short of it?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ He must havo it, by Jove!” 
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ce 


late. 
“Ha! do you think so?” 

“Will you leave the matter to 
me?” 

“Certainly—you are a monstrous 
clever fellow, and we all esteem you.” 

“Sit down and write as I dictate, 
my dear lord.” 

“Well,” said Lord Saxingham, 
seating himself af Lumley’s enormous 
writing-table— well; go on.” 

““ My dear Mr, Templeton———” 

“Too familiar,” said Lord Saxing- 
ham. 

“ Not a bit; go on.” 

“* My dear Mr. Templeton ; 

“We are anxious to secure your 
parliamentary influence in C* * * * * 
to the proper quarter, namely to your 
own family, as the best defenders of 
the administration, which you honour 
by your support. We wish signally, 
at the same time, to express our con- 

jidence in your principles, and our 
gratitude for your countenance.” 

“D—d sour countenance!” mut- 
tered Lord Saxingham. 

“ Accordingly,” continued Ferrers, 
“as one whose connexion with you 
permits the liberty, allow me to request 
that you will suffer our joint relation, 
Mr. Ferrers, to be put into immediate 
nomination.” 

Lord Saxingham threw down the 
pen and laughed for two minutes 
without ceasing. ‘“ Capital, Lumley, 
capital !—Very odd I did not think 
of it. before.” 

“‘Kach man for himself, and God 
for us all,” returned Lumley, gravely: 
“‘ pray go on, my dear lord.” 

“ We are sure you could not have a 
representative that would more faith- 

fully reflect your own opinions and 
our interests. One word more. A 
creation of peers will probably take 
place in the spring, among which I 
am sure your name would be to his 
Majesty a gratifying addition ; the 
title will of course be secured to your 


nd even that may come too 
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sons—and failing the latter, to your 


nephew. 
“ With great regard and respect, 
“ Truly yours, 
“ SaxInaHam.” 


“ There, inscribe that, ‘ Private and 
confidential,’ and send it express to 
my uncle’s villa.” 

“It shall be done, my dear Lumley 
—and this contents me as much as it 
does you. You are really a man to 
do us credit. You think it will be 
arranged ?” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“Well, good day. Lumley, come 
to me when it is all settled: Florence 
is always glad to see you; she says 
no one amuses her more. And I am 
sure that is rare praise, for she is a 
strange girl,—quite a Timon in pettj- 
coats.” 

Away went Lord Saxingham. 

“Florence glad to see me!” said 
Lumley, throwing his arms behind 
him, and striding to and fro the room 

—“Scheme the Second begins to 
smile upon me behind the advancing 
shadow of Scheme One. If I can but 
succeed in keeping away other suitors 
from my fair cousin until 1 am in a 
condition to propose myself, why I 
may carry off the greatest match in 
the three kingdoms. Courage, mon 
brave Ferrers, courage !” 

It was late that evening when 
Ferrers arrived at his uncle’s villa, 
He found Mrs. Templeton in the 
drawing-room seated at the piano. 
He entered gently ; she did not hear 
him, and continued at the instrument. 
Her voice was so sweet and rich, her 
taste so pure, that Ferrers, who was 
a good judge of music, stood in de- 
lighted surprise. Often as he had now 
been a visitor, even an inmate, at the 
house, he had never before heard 
Mrs. Templeton play any but sacred 
airs, aud this was one of the popular 
songs of sentiment. He perceived 
that her feeling at last overpowered 
her voice, and she paused abruptly, 
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and turning round, her face was 80 
eloquent of emotion, that Ferrers was 
forcibly struck by itsexpression. He 
was not a mah apt to feel curiosity 
for anything not immediately con- 
serning himself; but he did feel 
curious about this melancholy and 
beautiful woman. There was in her! 
usual aspect that inexpressible look 
of profound resignation which be- 
tokens a lasting remembrance of a 


bitter past: a prematurely blighted | 
| “ What is strange ?” 


heart spoke in her eyes, her smile, | 
her languid and joyless step. But 
she performed the routine of her 
quiet duties with a calm and con- 
scientious regularity which showed 
that grief rather depressed than dis- 
turbed her thoughts. If her burden 
were heavy, custom seemed to have 
reconciled her to bear it without re- 
pining; and the emotion which Ferrers 
now traced in her soft and harmo- 


_ nious features was of a nature he had | 


vonly once witnessed before—viz., on 
the first night he had seen her, when 
poetry, which is the key of memory, 
*had evidently opencd a chamber 
haunted by mournful and troubled 
ghosts. 

“Ah! dear madam,” 
advancing, as he found himself dis- 
covered. ‘I trust I do not disturb 
you. My visit is unseasonable; but 
my uncle—where is he?” 

“‘ He has been in town all the morn- 
ing; he said he should dine out, and 
I now expect him every minute.” 

“You have been endeavouring to 
charm away the sense of his absence. 
Dare J ask you to continue to play? 
It is seldom that I hear a voice so 
sweet, and skill so consummate. You 
must have been instructed by the best 
Italian masters.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Templeton, with 
a very slight colour in her delicate 
cheek—“ I learned young, and of one 
who loved music and felt it; but who 
was not a foreigner.” 

“ Will you sing me that song again? 

No. 193, 


| 





said Ferre‘, : 
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—you give the words a beauty I never 
discovered in them; yet they as 
well as the music itself) are by my 
poor friend whom Mr. Templeton does 
not like—Maltravers.” 

“Are they his also?” said Mrs. 


Templeton, with emotion; “it is 
strange I did not knowit. I heard 


the air in the streets, and it struck 
me much. [| inquired the name of 
the song and bought it—it is very 
strange !” 


“That there isa kind of language 
in your friend’s music and poetry 
which comes home to me, like words 
I have heard years ago! Is he young, 
this Mr. Maltravers?” 

“Yes, he is still young.” 

“ And, and is 

Here Mrs. Templeton was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of her husband. 

, He held the letter from Lord Saxing- 
ham—it was yet unopened. He 
seemed moody; but that was com- 
'mon with him. He coldly shook 
(hands with Lumley, nodded to his 
wife, found fault with the fire, and 
throwing himself into his easy-chair, 
said, “So, Lumley, I think I was a 
fool for taking your advice—and 
hanging back about this new clection. 
I see by the evening papers that there 
is shortly to be a creation of peers. 
If I had shown activity on behalf of 
the government, I might have shamed 
them into gratitude.” 

“J think I was right, sir,” replied 
Lumley ; “public men are often 
alarmed into gratitude,seldom shamed 
into it. Firm votes, like old friends, 
are most valued when we think we 
are about to lose them; but what is 
that letter in your hand ?” 

“Oh, some begging petition, I 
suppose.” 

“Pardon me—it has an official 
look.” 

Templeton put on his spectacles, 
raised the letter, examined the address 
and seal, hastily opened it, and broke 
oO 18 
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into an exclamation very like an oath: 
when he had concluded—‘ Give me 
your hand, nephew—the thing is 
gettled—I am to have the peerage. 
You were right—ha, ha!—my dear 
wife, you will be my lady, think of 
‘that—arn't you glad?—why don’t 
‘your ladyship smile? Where's the 
child—where is she, I say?” 

“Gone to bed, sir,” said Mrs. 
Templeton,” half frightened. 

“Gone to bed! I must go and 
kiss her. Gone to bed, has she? 
Light that candle, Lumley.” [Here 
Mr. Templeton rangthebell.] “John,” 
said he, as the servant entered, — 
“John, tell James to go the first 
thing in the morning to Baxter’s, and 
tell him not to paint my chariot till 
he hears from me. I must go kiss 
the child—I must, really.” 

“D--—— the child,” muttered Lum- 
ley, as after giving the candle to his 
uncle, he turned to the fire; “ what 
the deuce has she got to do with the 
matter? Charming little girl—yours, 
madam! how I love her! My uncle 
dotes on her—no wonder ! ” 

“He ia, indeed, very, very fond of 
her,” said Mrs. Templeton, with a 
sigh that seemed to come from the 
depth of her heart. 

“ Did he take a fancy to her before 
you were. married ?” 

“Yea, I believe—oh yes, certainly.” 

“Her own father could not be more 
fond of her.” 

Mrs. Templeton made no answer, 
but lighted her candle, and wishing 


Lemley good night, glided from the 


“JT wonder if my grave aunt and 
grave uncle took a bite at the 
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« And how is the little angel, sir?” 
asked Ferrers. 

“She kissed me, though I woke 
her up; children are usually cross 
when wakened.” 

“Are they ?—little dears! Well, 
sir, so I was right, then; may I see 
the letter?” 

“ There it is.” 

Ferrers drew his chair to the fire, 
and read his own production with all 
the satisfaction of an anonymous 
author, 

“How kind!—how considerate! 
—how delicately put?—a double 
favour! But perhaps, after all, it 
does not express your wishes.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ Why—why—about myself.” 

“ You /—ia there anything about 
you in itt}—I did not observe that— 
let me see.” 

“Uncles never selfish !—mem. for 
common place-book !” thought Ferrers. 

The uncle knit his brows as he re- 
perused the letter. ‘This won't do, 
Lumley,” said he, very shortly, when 
he had done. 

‘“‘ A seat in parliament is too much 
honour for a poor nephew, then, 
sir!” said Lumley, very bitterly, 
though he did not feel at all bitter ; 
but it was the proper tone—“T have 
done all in my power .to advance 
your ambition, and you will not even 
lend a hand to forward me one step 
in my career. But, forgive me, air, 
I have no right to expect it.” 

“Lumley!” replied Templeton, 
kindly, “you mistake me. I think 
much more highly of you than I did 
—much: there is a steadiness, a 
sobriety about you most praiseworthy, 


my 

apple before they bought the right of | and you shall go into parliament if 
the tree. It looks suspicious; yet no, | you wish it; but not for 0* * * * *. 
it can’t be; there is nothing of the, I will give my interest there to some 
seducer or the seductive about the old | other friend of the government, and 
fellow. It is not likely—here he in return they can give you a treasury 
comes.” borough! That is the same thing to 

In came Templeton, and his eya you.” 
were moist, and his brow relaxed. _ Lumley was agreeably surprised— 
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he pressed his uncle’s hand warmly, 
and thanked him cordially. Mr. 
Templeton proceeded to explain to 
him that it was inconvenient and 
expensive, sitting for places where 
one’s family was known, and Lumley 
fully subscribed to all. 

“As for the settlement of the 
peerage, that is all right,” said Tem- 
pleton; and then he sunk into a 
reverie, from which he broke joyously 
—“yes, that is all right. I have 
projects, objects—this may unite them 
all—nothing can be better—you will 
be the next lord—what—I say what 
title shall we have?” 

“Qh, take a sounding one—you 
have very little landed property, I 
think?” 





“Two thousand a-year in shire, 
bought a bargain.” 

“ What ’s the name of the place?” 

“ Grubley.” 


“Lord Grubley !—Baron Grubley 
of Grubley—oh, atrocious! Who had 
the place before you?” 

“Bought it of Mr. Sheepshanks— 
very old family.” 

“But surely some old Norman 
once had the place?” 

“Norman, yes! Henry the Second 


gave it to his barber— Bertram | 


Courval.” 

“That’s it!—that’s it!—Lord de 
Courval—singular coincidence !—de- 
scent from the old line. Heralds’ 
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College soon settle all that. Lord de 
 Courval !—nothing can sound better. 
There must be a village or hamlet 
still called Courval about the pro- 
perty.” 

“T’m afraid not. 
End!” 

“Coddle End !—Coddle End !—the 
very thing, sir—the very thing—clear 
corruption from Courval!—Lord de 
Courval of Courval! Superb! Ha! 
ha!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Templeton, 
and he had hardly laughed before 
since he was thirty. 

T'ke relations sate long and con- 
versed familiarly. Ferrers slept at 
the villa, and his sleep was sound, for 
he thought little of plans once formed 
and half-executed; it was the hunt 
that kept him awake, and he slept 
like a hound when the prey was down, 
Not so Templeton, who did not close 
his eyes all night.—“‘ Yes, yes,” 
thought he, “I must get the fortune 
and the title in one line, by a pradent 
management. Ferrers deserves what 
I mean to do for him. Steady, good- 
natured, frank, and will get on—yes, 
yes, I see it all. Meanwhile I did 
well to prevent his standing for 
cC*****; might pick up gossip 
about Mrs. T., and other things that 
might be unpleasant. Ah, I’m a 
shrewd follow!” 


There is Coddle 


SUNCIST 
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CHAPTER III. 


* Lauzun.—There, Marquis, there, I’ve done it. 


Montespan.—Dunc it! yes! 


Luuuzy hastened to strike while the 
iron was hot. The next morning he 
went straight to the Treasury—saw 
the managing secretary, a clever, 
sharp man, who, like Ferrers, carried 
off intrigue and manceuvre by a blunt, 
careless, bluff manner. 

Ferrers announced that he was to 
stand for the free, respectable, open 
city of C * * * * *, with an electoral 
population of 2500—a very showy 
place it was for a member in the old 
ante-reform times, and was considered 
8 thoroughly independent borough. 
The secretary congratulated and com- 
plimented him. 

“We have had losses lately in our 
elections among the larger constitu- 
encies,” said Lumley. 

“¢ We have indeed—three towns lost 
in the last six months. Members do 
die so very unseasonably ! ” 

“Ts Lord Staunch yet provided 
for?” asked Lumley. Now Lord 
Staunch was one of the popular show- 
fight great guns of the administra- 
tion—not in office, but that most 
useful person to all governments, an 
out-and-out supporter upon the most 
independent principles—who was 
known to have refused place, and to 
value himself on independence — 
a man who helped the government 
“over the stile when it was seized with 
a temporary lameness, and who car- 
ried “great weight with him in the 
country,” Lord Staunch had foolishly 
thrown up a close borough in order 
to contest a large city, and had failed 


Nice doings!” 
The Duchess de la Valliére, 


in the attempt. His failure was 
everywhere cited as a proof of the 
growing unpopularity of ministers, 

“Is Lord Staunch yet provided 
for?” asked Lumley. 

“Why, he must have his old seat— 
Three-Oaks. Three-Oaks is a nice, 
quiet little place; most respectable 
constituency —all Staunch’s own 
family.” 

“Just the thing for him; yet, ’tis 
a pity that he did not wait to stand 
for C*¥****>; my uncle’s interest 
would have secured him.” 

“Ay, I thought so the moment 
C***** was vacant. ITowever, it 
is too late now.” 

“Tt would be a great triumph if 
Lord Staunch could show that a large 
constituency volunteered to elect him 
without expense.” 

** Without expense !—Ah, yes, in- 
deed !—It would prove that purity of 
election atill exists—that British insti- 
tutions are still upheld.” 

“It might be done, Mr. : 

“Why, I thought that you——” 

“ Were to stand—that is true—and 
it will be difficult to manage my 
uncle; but he loves me much—you 
know I am his heir—I believe I could 
do it; that is, if you think it would 
be a very great advantage to the party, 
and @ very great service to the govern- 
ment,” 

“ Why, Mr. Ferrers, it would indeed 
be both.” 

“And in that case I could have 
Three-Oaks.” 
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“T see—exactly so; but to give up 
so respectable a seat—really it is a 
sacrifice.” 

“Say no more, it shall bedone. A 
deputation shall wait on Lord Staunch 
directly. I will see my uncle, and a 
despatch shall be sent down to 
C***** to-night; at least I hope 
so. I must not be too confident. 
My uncle is an old man, nobody but 
myself can manage him ; I’ll go this 
instant.” 

““You may be sure your kindness 
will be duly appreciated.” 

Lumley shook hands cordially with 
the secretary, and retired. Thesecre- 
tary was not “ humbugged,” nor did 
Lumley expect he should be. But 
the secretary noted this of Lumley 
Ferrers, (and that gentleman’s object 
was gained,) that Lumley Ferrers was 
aman who looked out for office, and 
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if he did tolerably well in parliament 
that Lumley Ferrers was a man who 
ought to be pushed, 

Very shortly afterwards, the Gazette 
announced the election of Lord 
Staunch for C * * * * *, after a shar, 
but decisive contest. The ministerial 
journals rang with exulting peeans; 
the opposition ones called the electors 
of C***** all manner of hard 
names, and declared that Mr. Stout, 
Lord Staunch’s opponent, would peti- 
tion; which he never did. In the 
midst of the hubbub, Mr. Lumley 
Ferrers quietly and unobservedly 
crept into the representation of 
Three-Oaks, 

On the night of his election he 
went to Lord Saxingham’s ; but what 
there happened deserves another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


*¢ Je connois des princes du sang, des princes ¢trangers, des grands seigneurs, des 
ministres d'état, des magistrats, et des philosophes qui fileroient pour l'amour de vous. 
En pouvez-vous demander d'avantage?"’*—Letires de Madame de Sévigneé, 


*s Lindore. I 

Now hold your tongue. 
“ Dainer. Youinlove! Ha! ha! 
** Lind. There, he laughs. 





I believe it will choke me. 
Hold your tongue, I say. 


I’m in love. * * * 


** Dal. Nu; I am really sorry for you.”—German Play, (False Delicacy.) 


e * * 


da happened that that evening Mal- 
travers had, for the first time, accepted 
one of many invitations with which 
Lord Saxingham had honoured him. 
His lordship and Maltravers were of 
different political parties, nor were 


* I know princes of the blood, foreign 
princes, great lords, ministers of state, 
magistrates, and philosophers who would 
even spin for love of you. 

What can you ask more? 


*¢ What is here ? 


Gold.”—SHAKSPEARB, 


they in other respects adapted to each 
other, Lord Saxingham was a clever 
man in his way, but worldly even to 
a& proverb among worldly people. 
That “man was born to walk erect 
and look upon the stars,” is an elo- 
quent fallacy that Lord Saxingham 
might suffice to disprove. He seemed 
born to walk with a stoop; and if he 
ever looked upon any stars, they were 
those which go with a garter. Though 
of celebrated and historical ancestry, 
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great rank, and some personal reputa- 
tion, he had all the ambition of a 
parvenu. He had a: strong regard 
for office, not so much from the sub- 
lime affection for that sublime thing, 
-——power over the destinies of a gio- 
rious nation, as because it added to 
that vulgar thing—importance in his 
own set. He looked on his cabinet 
uniform as a beadle looks on his gold 
lace. He also liked patronage, secured 
good things to distant connexions, got 
on his family to the remotest degree 
of relationship ; in short, he was of 
the earth, earthy. He did not com- 
prehend Maltravers; and Maltravers, 
who every day grew prouder and 
prouder, despised him. Still Lord 
Saxingham was told that Maltravers 
was a rising man, and he thought it 
well to be civil to rising men, of what- 
ever party; besides, his vanity was 
flattered by having men who are talked 
of in his train. He was too busy and 
too great a personage to think Mal- 
travers could be other than sincere, 
when he declared himself, in his notes, 
“ very sorry,” or “much concerned,” to 
forego the honour of dining with Lord 
Saxingham on the, &c. &c. ; and there- 
fore continued his invitations, till 
Maltravers, from that fatality which 
undoubtedly regulates and controls 
ug, at last accepted the proffered dis- 
tinction. 

He arrived late—most of the guests 
were assembled; and, after exchang- 
ing a few words with his bost, Ernest 
fell back into the general group, and 
found himself in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Lady Florence Lascelles. 
This lady had never much pleased 
Maltravers, for he was not fond of 
masculine or coquetish heroines, and 
Lady Florence eeemed to him to 
merit both epithets; therefore, though 
he had met her often since the first 
day he had been introduced to her, 
he had usually contented himself with 
a distant bow or a passing salutation. 
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her—she was, for a miracle, sitting 
alone—and in her most dazzling and 
noble countenance there was so evi- 
dent an appearance of ill-health, that 
he was struck and touched by it. In 
fact, beautiful as she was, both in face 
and form, there was something in the 
eye and the bloom of Lady Florence, 
which a skilful physician would have 
seen with prophetic pain. And, when- 
ever occasional illness paled the roses 
of the cheek, and sobered the play of 
the lips, even an ordinary observer 
would have thought of the old com- 
monplace proverb—“ that the bright- 
est beauty has the briefest life.” It 
was some sentiment of this kind, per-’ 
haps, that now awakened the sym- 
pathy of Maltravers. He addressed 
her with more marked courtesy than 
usual, and took a seat by her 
side. 

“You have been to the House, I 
suppose, Mr. Maltravers?” said Lady 
Florence. 

“Yes, for a short time; it is not 
one of our field-nights—no division 
was expected; and by this time, I 
dare say, the House has been counted 
out.” 

“Do you like the life?” 

“Tt has excitement,” said Maltra- 
vers, evasively, 

‘And the excitement is of a noble 
character?” 

“Scarcely so, I fear—it is so made 
up of mean and malignant motives,— 
there is in it so much jealousy of 
our friends, so much unfairness to our 
enemies ;—such readiness to attribute 
to others the basest oljects,—such 
willingness to avail ourselves of the 
poorest stratagems !—Tho ends may 
be great, but the means are very 
ambiguous.” 

“T knew you would fecl this,” ex- 
claimed Lady Florence, with a heigh-t 
ened colour.” 

“ Did you?” said Maltravers, rather 
interested as well as surprised. “ J 


‘But now, as he turned round and saw /| scarcely imagined {t possible that you 
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would deign to divine secrets so insig- 
nificant.” 

“You did not do me justice then,” 
returned Lady Florence, with an arch 
yet half-painful smile; “for—but I 
was about to be impertinent.” 

“ Nay, say on.” 

“‘ For—then—lI do not imagine you 
to be onc apt to do injustice to your- 
self.” 

“Oh! you consider me presump- 
tuous and arrogant; but that is com- 
mon report, and you do right, perhaps, 
to believe it.” 

“Was there ever any one uncon- 
scious of his own merit?” asked Lady 
Florence, proudly. “They who dis- 
trust themselves have good reason 
for it.” 

“You seek to cure the wound you in- 
flicted,” returned Maltravers, smiling. 

“No; what I said was an apology 
for myself, as well as for you. You 
need no words to vindicate you ; you 
are &@ man, and can bear out all arro- 
gance with the royal motto—Dieu et 
mon droit. With you, deeds can sup- 
port pretension ; but I am a woman— 
it was a mistake of Nature!” 

“But what triumphs that man can 
achieve bring so immediate, so pal- 
pable a reward as those won by a 
woman, beautiful and admired—who 
finds every room an empire, and every 
class her subjects ?” 

“It is a despicable realm.” 

“ What !—to command—to win— 
to bow to your worship—the greatest, 
and the highest, and the sternest ; to 
own slaves in those whom men recog- 
nise as their lords! Is such power 
despicable? If so, what power is to 
be envied ?” 

Lady Florence turned quickly round 
to Maltravers, and fixed on him her 
large dark eyes, as if she would read 
into his very heart, She turned away 
with a blush and s alight frown— 
ss aie is mockery on your lip,” said 
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dinner was announced, and a foreign 
ambassador claimed the hand of Lady 
Florence. Maltravers saw a young 
lady, with gold oats in her very light 
hair, fall to his lot, and descended to 
the dining-room, thinking more of 
Lady Florence Lascelles than he had 
ever done before. 

He happened to sit nearly opposite 
to the young mistress of the house, 
(Lord Saxingham, as the reader knows, 
was a widower, and Lady Florence an 
only child ;) and Maltravers was that 
day in one of those felicitous moods in 
which our animal spirits search, and 
carry up, a8 it were, to the surface, our 
intellectual gifts and acquisitions. He 
conversed generally and happily ; but 
once, when he turned his eyes to ap- 
peal to Lady Florence for her opinion 
on some point in discussion, he caught 
her gaze fixed upon him with an 
expression that checked the current 
of his gaiety, and cast him into curi- 
ous and bewildered reverie. In that 
gaze there was earnest and cordial 
admiration ; but it was mixed with 
so much mournfulness, that the ad- 
miration lost its eloquence, and he 
who noticed it was rather saddened 
than flattered. 

After dinner, when Maltravers 
sought the drawing-rooms, he found 
them filled with the customary mob 
of good society. In one corner he 
discovered Castruccio Cesarini, play- 
ing on a guitar, slung across his breast 
with a blue riband. The Italian sang 
well: many young ladies were grouped 
round him, amongst others, Florence 
Lascelles. Maltravers, fond as he was 
of music, looked upon Castruccio’s 
performance as a disagreeable exhibi- 
tion. He had a Quixotic idea of the 
dignity of talent; and though himself 
of a musical science, and a melody of 
voice that would have thrown the 
room into ecstacics, be would as soon 
have turned juggler or tumbler for 
polite amusement, as contended for 


Before Maltravers could answer, | the bravos of a drawing-room. It was 
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because he was one of the proudest 
men in the world, that Maltravers 
was onc of the least vain. He did not 
care a rush for applause in small 
things. But Cesarini would have 
summoned the whole world to see 
him play at push-pin, if he thought 
he played it well. 

‘‘ Beautiful! divine! charming !” 
—cried the young ladies, as Cesarini 
ceased ; and Maltravers observed that 
Florence praised more earnestly than 
the rest, and that Cesarini’s dark eyes 


sparkled, and his pale cheek flushed | 
with unwonted brilliancy. Florence; Do not judge me harsly. 


turned to Maltravers, and the Italian, 

following her eyes, frowned darkly. 
“You know the Signor Cesarini,” 

said Florence, joining Maltravers. 
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Lady Florence, were I privileged to 
play the monitor, I would venture on 
one warning, however much it might 
offend you.” 

“ And that is——” 

“To forbear coquetry.” 

Maltravers smiled as he spoke, but 
it was gravely—and at the same time 
he moved gently away. But Lady 
Florence laid her hand on his arm. 

“Mr. Maltravers,” said she, very 
softly, and with a kind of faltering in 
her tone, “am I wrong to say that I 
am anxious for your good opinion? 
I am 
soured, discontented, unhappy. I 
have no sympathy with the world. 
These men whom [ see around me 
what are they? the mass of them un- 


‘He is an interesting and gifted feelingand silkenegotists—ill judging, 


person.” 

“ Unquestionably. I grieve to see 
him wasting his talents upon a soil 
that may yield a few short-lived 
flowers, without one useful plant, or 
productive fruit.” 

“He enjoys the passing hour, Mr. 
Maltravers; and sometimes when I 
gee the mortifications that await 
sterner labour, I think he is right.” 

“ Hush!” said Maltravers; “his 
eyes are on us—he is listening breath- 
lessly for every word you utter. I 
fear that you have made an uncon- 
Scious conquest of a poet’s heart; and 
if so, he purchases the enjoyment of 
the passing hour at a fearful price.” 

“Nay,” said Lady Florence, indif- 
ferently, “he is one of those to whom 
the fancy supplies the place of the 
heart. And if I give him an inspira- 
tion, it will be an equal luxury to him 
whether his lyre be strung to hope or 
' disappointment. The sweetness of his 
verses will compensate to him for any 
bitterness in actual life.” 

“There are two kinds of love,” an- 
swered Maltravers,—* love and self- 
love; the wounds of the last are often 
most incurable in those who appear 
least vulnerable to the first. Ah 


ill educated, well-dressed : the few who 
are called distinguished—how selfish 
in their ambition, how passionless in 
their pursuits! Am I to be blamed 
if I sometimes exert a power over such 
as these, which rather proves my scorn 
of them than my own vanity ?” 

“T have no right to argue with 
you.” 

“ Yes, argue with me, convince ~ 
guide me—Heaven knows thut, - 
petuous and haughty as I am, I need 
a guide,”—-and Lady Florence's eyes 
swam with tears, Ernest’s prejudices 
against her were greatly shaken; he 
was even somewhat dazzled by her 
beauty, and touched by her unex- 
pected gentleness ; but still, his heart 
was not assailed, and he replied almost 
coldly, after a short pause,— 

“Dear Lady Florence, look round 
the world—who so much to be envied 
as yourself? What sources of happi- 
ness and pride are open toyou! Why, 
then, make to yourself causes of dis- 
content —why be scornful of those 
who cross not your path? Why not 
look with charity upon God’s less en- 
dowed children, beneath you as they 
may seem? What consolation have 
you in hurting the hearts or the vani- 
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ties of others? Do you raise yourself 
even in your own estimation? You 
affect to be above your sex—yet what 
character do you despise more in 
women than that which you assume? 
Semiramis should not be a coquette ! 
There now, I have offended you—I 
confess I am very rude.” 

‘‘T am not offended,” said Florence, 
almost struggling with her tears; 
and she added inly, “Ah, I am too 
happy!”—There are some lips from 
which even the proudest women love 
to hear the censure which appears to 
disprove indifference. 

It was at this time that Lumley 
Ferrers, flushed with the success of 
his schemes and projects, entered the 


room; and his quick eye fell upon: 
that corner, in which he detected what | 


appeared to him a very alarming flirt-: 
ation between his rich cousin and 
Ernest Maltravers. He advanced to 
the spot, and with his customary 
frankness, extended a hand to each. 

“ Ah, my dear and fair cousin, give 
me your congratulations, and ask me 
for my first frank, to be hound up in 
a collection of autographs by distin- 
guished senators—it will sell high 
one of these days. Your most obe- 
dient, Mr. Maltravers ;—how we shall 
iaugh in our sleeves at the humbug of 
politics, when you and I, the best | 
friends in the world, sit vis-d-vis on 
opposite benches. But why, Lady’! 


Florence, have you never introduced ' 


me to your pet Italian? Adlone/ I 
am his match in Alfieri, whom, of 
course, he swears by, and whose, 
verses, by the way, seem cut out of 
box-wood—the hardest material for | 
turning off that sort of ‘machinery 
that invention ever hit on.” 
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belonged to his complacent, though 
plotiing character, soon made Cesarini 
at home with him; and two or three 
slighting expressions which the for- 
mer dropped with respect to Mal- 
travers, coupled with some outrageous 
compliments to the Italian, completely 
won the heart of the poet. The bril- 
liant Florence was more silent and 
subdued than usual; and her voice 
was softer, though graver, when she 
replied to Castruccio’s eloquent ap- 
peals. Castruccio was one of those 
men who talk fine. By degrees, Lum- 
ley lapsed into silence, and listened to 
what took place between Lady Flo- 
rence and the Italian, while appearing 
to be deep in “The Views of the 
Rhine,” which lay on the table. 

‘Ah,” said the latter, in his soft 
native tongue, “ could you know how 
I watch every shade of that counte- 
nance which makes my heaven! Is 
it clouded! night is with me!—is it 
radiant, Iam as the Persian gazing 
on the sun!” 

“ Why do you speak thus to me? 
were you not a poet, I might be 
angry.” 

‘You were not angry when the 
English poet, that cold Maltravers, 
spoke to you perhaps as boldly.” 

Lady Florence drew up her haughty 
head. “Signor,” said she, checking, 
' however, her first impulse, and with 
mildness, “Mr. Maltravers neither 
flatters nor-——” 

“ Presumes, you were about to say,” 
said Cesarini, grinding his teeth. 
“ But it is well—once you were less 
chilling to the utterance of my deep 
devotion.” 

“ Never, Signor Cesarini, never— 
but when I thought it was but the 


Thus saying, Ferrers contrived, as | common gallantry of your nation: let 
he thought, very cleverly, to divide a | me think so still.” 


pair that he much feared were justly 
formed to meet by nature—and, to 
his great joy, Maltravers shortly after- 
wards withdrew. 

Ferrers, with the happy ease that 


‘* No, proud woman,” said Cesarini, 
fiercely, “ no—hear the truth.” 

Lady Florence rose indignantly. 

“Hear me,” he continued. “ I— 


iI the poor foreigner, the despised 
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minstrel, dare to lift up my eyes to 
you! I leve you!” 

Never had Florence Lascelles been 
80 humiliated and confounded. How- 
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welfare; and he therefore replied 
warmly, “Oh, sir, this is indeed a 
crushing blow: I dreamed she loved 
me. She was ever flattering and gen- 


ever she might have amused herself tle when she spoke to me, and in 


with the vanity of Cesarini, she hed 
not given him, as she thought, the 
. warrant to address her—the great 
ed Florence, the prize of dukes and 
princes—in this hardy manner ; she 
almost fancied him insane. But the 
next moment she recalled the warning 
of Maltravers, and felt as if her 
punishment had commenced. 

“You will think and speak more 
calmly, sir, when we meet again,” and 
80 saying she swept away. 

Cesarini remained rooted to the 
spot, with his dark countenance ex- 
pressing such passions as are rarely 
seen in the aspect of civilised men. 

“ Where do you lodge, Signor Cesa- 
rini?” asked the bland, familiar voice 
of Ferrers, “Let us walk part of the 
way together—that is, when you are 
tired of these hot rooms.” 

Cesarini groaned. “You are ill,” 
continued Ferrers; “the air will re- 
vive you—come.” He glided from the 
Toom, and the Italian mechanically 
followed him. They walked together 
for some moments in silence, side by 
side, in a clear, lovely, moonlight 
might. At length Ferrers said, “ Par- 
don me, my dear Signor, but you may 
already have observed that I am a 
very frank, odd sort of fellow. I see 
you are caught by the charms of my 
‘eruel cousin. Can I serve you in any 
‘way 1” 

A man at all acquainted with the 
world in which we live would have 
been suspicious of such cordiality in 
the cousin of an heiress, towards a 
very unsuitable aspirant. But Cesa- 
rini, like many indifferent poets, (but 
like few good ones,) had no common 
sense. He thonght it quite natural 
that a man who admired his poetry so 
much as Lumley had declared he did, 
should take a lively interest in his 


verse already I had told her of my 
love, and met with no rebuke.” 

“Did your verses really and plainly 
declare love, and in your own person?” 

“Why, the sentiment was veiled 
perhaps—put into the mouth of a 
fictitious character, or conveyed in an 
allegory.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Ferrers, thinking 
it very likely that the gorgeous Flo- 
rence, hymned by a thousand bards, 
had done little more than cast a 
glance over the lines that had cost 
poor Cesarini such anxious toil, and 
inspired him with such daring hope. 
“Oh!—and tonight she was more 
severe !—she is a terrible coquette, la 
belle Florence! But perhaps,you have 
8 rival.” 

“T feel it—I saw it—I know it.” 

“Whom do you suspect?” 

“That accursed Maltravers! He 
crosses me in every path—my spirit 
quails beneath his whenever we en- 
counter. I read my doom.” 

“If it be Maltravers,” said Ferrers, 
gravely, “the danger cannot be great, 
Florence has seen but little of him, 
and he does not admire her much ; 
but she is a great match, and he is 
ambitious. We must guard against 
this betimes, Cesarini—for know that 
I dislike Maltravers as much as you 
do, and will cheerfully aid you in any 
plan to blight his hopes in that 
quarter.” 

“Generous, noble friend !—yet he 
is richer, better-born than I.” 

“That may be; but to one in Lady 
Florence’s position, all minor grades 
of rank in her aspirants seem pretty 
well levelled. Come, I don’t tell you 
that I would not sooner she married 
& countryman and an equal—but I 
have taken a liking to you, and I 
detest Maltravers. She is very ro- 
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mantic—fond of poetry to a passion— 
writes it herself, I fancy. Oh, you'll 
just suit her; but, alas! how will you 
see ber?” 

“See her! What mean you?” 

“Why, have you not declared love 
to-night? I thought IJ overheard you. 
Can you for a moment fancy that, 
after such an avowal, Lady Florence 
will again receive you—that is, if she 
mean to reject your suit +” 

“Fool that I was! But no—she 
must, she shall.” 

“Be persuaded ;—in this country 
violence will not do. Take my advice, 
write an humble apology, confess your 
fault, invoke her pity; and, declaring 
that you renounce for ever the cha- 
racter of a lover, implore still to be 
acknowledged as a friend. Be quiet 
now,—hear me out; I am older than 
you; I know my cousin; this will 
pique her; your modesty will soothe, 
while your coldness will arouse, her 
vanity. Meanwhile you will watch 
the progress of Maltravers—I will be 
by your elbow; and between us, to 
uye a homely phrase,—we will do for 
him. Then you may have your 
opportunity—clear stage and fair 
play.” 

Cesarini was at first rebellious; but 
at length even he saw the policy of 
the advice. But Lumley would not 
Jeave him till the advice was adopted. 
He made Castruccio accompany him 
to a club, dictated the letter to 
Florence, and undertook its charge. 
This was not all. 

“It is also necessary,” said Lumley, 
after a short but thoughtful silence, 
“that you should write to Maltravers.” 

“ And for what?” 

“J have my reasons. Ask him, in 
a frank and friendly spirit, his opinion 
of Lady Florence; state your belief 
that she loves you, and inquire inge- 
nuously what he thinks your chances 
of happiness in such a union.” 

“ But why this?” 

“His answer may be useful,” re- 


{turned Lumley, musingly. 
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“Stay, I 
will dictate the letter.” 

Cesarini wondered and hesitated, 
but there was that about Lumley 
Ferrers which had already obtained 
command over the weak and passion- 
ate poet. He wrote, therefore, as 
Lumley dictated, beginning with some 
common-place doubts as to the happi- 
ness of marriage in general, excusing 
himeelf for his recent coldness towards 
Maltravers, and asking him his con- 
fidential opinion both as to Lady 
Florence’s character and his own 
chances of success. 

This letter, like the former one, 
Lumley sealed and despatched. 

“ You perceive,” he then said 
briefly to Cesarini, “that it is the 
object of this letter to entrap Mal- 
travers into some plain and honest 
avowal of his dislike to Lady Florence 
—we may make good use of such 
expressions hereafter, if he should 
ever prove a rival. And now go home 
to rest—you look exhausted. Adieu, 
my new friend.” 

“T have long had a presentiment,” 
said Lumley to his councillor sELF, as 
he walked to Great George Street, 
“that that wild girl has conceived a 
romantic fancy for Maltravers. But 
I can easily prevent such an accident 
ripening into misfortune. Mean- 
while, I have secured a tool, if 1 want 
one. By Jove, what an ass that poet 
is! But so was Cassio; yet Iago 
made use of him. If Jago had been 
born now, and dropped that foolish 
fancy for revenge, what a glorious 
fellow he would have been! Prime 
minister at least!” 

Pale, haggard, exhausted, Castruc- 
cio Cesarini, traversing a length of 
way, arrived at last at a miserable 
lodging in the suburb of Chelsea. 
His fortune was now gone—gone in 
supplying the poorest food to a 
craving and imbecile vanity; gone, 
that its owner might seem what 
Nature never meant him for—the 
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elegant Lothario—the graceful man 
of pleasure—the troubadour of mo- 
dern life '—gone in horses and jewels, 
and fine clothes, and gaming, and 
printing unsaleable poems on gilt- 
edged vellum ;—gone, that he might 
be not a greater but a more fashion- 
able man than Ernest Maltravers! 
Such is the common destiny of those 
poor adventurers who confine fame to 
doudoirs and saloons. No matter, 
whether they be poets or dandies, 
wealthy parvenus or aristocratic 
cadets, all equally prove the adage 
that the wrong paths to reputation 
are strewed with the wrecks of peace, 
fortune, happiness, and too often 
honour! And yet this poor young 
man had dared to hope for the hand 
of Florence Lascelles! He had the 
common notion of foreigners, that 
English girls marry for love, are very 
romantic; that, within the three seas, 
heiresaes are as plentiful as black- 
berries ; and for the rest, his vanity 
had been so pampered, that it now 
insinuated itself into every fibre of his 
intellectual and moral system. 
Cesarini looked cautiously round, 
as he arrived at his door; for he 
fancied that, even in that obscure 
place, persons might be anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the celebrated 
poet ; and he concealed his residence 
from all; dined on a roll when he 
did not dine out, and left his address 
at “The Travellers’.” He looked 
round, I say, and he did observe a 
tall figure, wrapped in a cloak, that 
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had, indeed, followed him from a dis 
tant and more populous part of the 
town. But the figure turned round, 
and vanished instantly. Cesarini 
mounted to his second floor, And 
about the middle of the next day, a 
messenger left a letter at his door, 
containing one hundred pounds in & 
blank envelope. Cesarini knew not 
the writing of the address ; his pride 
was deeply wounded : amidst all his 
penury, he had not even applied to 
his own sister. Could it come from 
her—from De Montaigne? He was 
lost in conjecture. He put the remit 
tance aside for a few days, for he had 
something fine in him, the poor poet! 
—but bills grew pressing, and neces- 
sity hath no law. : 

Two days afterwards, Cesarini 
brought to Ferrers the answer he had 
received from Maltravers. Lumley 
had rightly foreseen that the high 
spirit of Ernest would conceive some 
indignation at the coquetry of Flo- 
rence in beguiling the Italian into 
hopes never to be realised—that he 
would express himself openly and 
warmly. He did so, however, with 
more gentleness than Lumley had 
anticipated. 

“This is not exactly the thing,” 
said Ferrers, after twice reading the 
letter ; “still it may hereafter be a 
strong card in our hands—we will 
keep it.” 

So saying, he locked up the letter 
in his desk, and Cesarini soon forgot 
its existence. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely apparition sent, 
To be a moment's ornament.”—WoRDSWORTH. 


Martrravrsus did not see Lady Flo- 
rence again for some weeks; mean- 
while, Lumley Ferrers made his début 
in parliament. Rigidly adhering to 
his plan of acting on a deliberate 
system, and not prone to overrate 
himsclf, Mr. Ferrers did not, like 
most promising new members, try 
the hazardous ordeal of a great first 
speech. Though bold, fluent, and 
ready, he was not eloquent; and he 
knew that on great occasions, when 
great speeches are wanted, great guns 
like to have the fire to themselves. 
Neither did he split upon the oppo- 
site rock of “ promising young men,” 
who stick to “the business of the 
house” like leeches, and quibble on 
details; in return for which labour, 
they are generally voted bores, who 
can never do anything remarkable. 
But he spoke frequently, shortly, 
courageously, and with a strong dash 
of good-humoured personality. He 
was the man whom a minister could 
get to say something which other 
people did not like to say; and he 
did so with a frank fearlessness that 
carried off any seeming violation of 
good taste. He soon became a very 
popular speaker in the parliamentary 
clique ; especially with the gentlemen 
who crowd the bar, and never want 
to hear the argument of the debate. 
Between him and Maltravers a visible 
coldness now existed; for the latter 
looked upon his old friend (whose 
principles of logic led him even to 
republicanism, and who had been 


accustomed to accuse Ernest of tem- 
porising with plain truths, if he de- 
murred to their application to arti- 
ficial states of society) ss a cold- 
blooded and hypocritical adventurer ; 
while Ferrers, seeing that Ernest 
could now be of no further use to 
him, was willing enough to drop a 
profitless intimacy. Nay, he thought 
it would be wise to pick a quarrel 
with him, if possible, as the best 
means of banishing a supposed rival 
from the house of his noble relation, 
Lord Saxingham. But no opportu- 
nity for that step presented itself; so 
Lumley kept a fit of convenient rude- 
ness, or an impromptu sarcasm in 
reserve, if ever it should be wanted. 
The season and the session were 
alike drawing to a close, when Mal- 
travers received a pressing invitation 
from Cleveland to spend a week at 
his villa, which he assured Ernest 
would be full of agreeable people ; and 
as all business productive of debate 
or division was over, Maltravers was 
glad to obtain fresh air, and a change 
of scene, Accordingly, he sent down 
his luggage and favourite books, and, 
one afternoon in early August, rode 
alone towards Temple Grove. He 
was much dissatisfied, perhaps disap- 
pointed, with his experience of public 
life; and with his high-wrought and 
over-refining views of the deficiencies 
of others more prominent, he was in 
a humour to mingle also censure of 
himself, for having yielded too much 
to the doubts and scruples that often 


in the early part of their career beset 
the honest and sincere, in the turbu- 
lent whirl of politics, and ever tend 
to make the robust hues that should 
belong to action 


** Bicklied o'er with the palecast of thought.” 


His mind was working its way slowly 
towards those conclusions, which 
sometimes ripen the best practical 
men out of the most exalted theorists, 
and perhaps he saw before him the 
pleasing prospect flatteringly exhi- 
bited to another, when he complained 
of being too honest for party, viz., 
“of becoming a very preity rascal in 
time !” 

For several weeks he had not heard 
from his unknown correspondent, and 
the time was come when he missed 
those letters, now continued for more 
than two years; and which, in their 
eloquent mixture of complaint, ex- 
hortation, despondent gloom, and de- 
clamatory enthusiasm, had often 
soothed him in dejection, and made 
him more sensible of triumph. While 
revolving in his mind thoughts con- 
nected with these subjects—and, some- 
how or other, with his more ambitious 
reveries were always mingled musings 
of curiosity respecting his corre- 
spondent—he was struck by the beauty 
of a little girl, of about eleven years 
old, who was walking with a female 
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sion. We all form to ourselves some 
beau idéal of the “fair spirit” we 
desire as our earthly “minister,” and 
somewhat capriciously gauge and pro- 
portion our admiration of living 
shapes according as the beau idéal 
is more orless embodied or approached. 
Beauty, of a stamp that is not familiar 
to the dreams of our fancy, may win 
the cold homage of our judgment, 
while a look, a feature, a something 
that realises and calls up a boyish 
vision, and assimilates even distantly 
to the picture we wear within us, has 
a loveliness peculiar to our eyes, and 
kindles an emotion that almost seems 
to belong to memory, It is this 
which the Platonists felt when they 
wildly supposed that souls attracted 
to each other on earth had been 
united in an earlier being and a 
diviner sphere ; and there was in the 
young face on which Ernest gazed 
precisely this ineffable harmony with 
his preconceived notions of the Beau- 
tiful. Many a nightly and noonday 
revery was realised in those mild yet 
smiling eyes of the darkest blue; in 
that ingenuous breadth of brow, with 
its slightly pencilled arches, and the 
nose, not cut in that sharp and clear 
symmetry which looks so lovely in 
marble, but usually gives to flesh and 
blood a decided and hard character, 
that better becomes the sterner than 


attendant on the footpath that skirted | the gentler sex—no ; not moulded in 
the road. I said that he was struck the pure Grecian, nor in the pure 
by her beauty, but that is a wrong Roman cast; but small, delicate, with 
expression ; it was rather the charm | the least possible inclination to turn 
of her countenanee than the perfec; upward, that was only to be detected 
tion of her features which arrested in one position of the head, and 
the gaze of Maltravers—a charm that | served to give a prettier archness to 
might not have existed for others, but’ the sweet, flexile lips, which, from the 
was inexpressively attractive to him, gentleness of their repose, seemed to 
and was so much apart from the smile unconsciously, but rather from 
vulgar fascination of mere beauty,'s happy constitutional serenity than 
that it would have equally touched a from the giddiness of mirth. Such 
chord at his heart, if coupled with, was the character of this fair child’s 
homely features or a bloomless cheek. countenance, on which Maltravers 
This charm was in a wonderful inno- turned and gazed involuntarily aad 
cence and dovelike softness of expres- reverently, with something of the 
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admiring delight with which we look | 


upon the Virgin of a Raffaelle, or the 
sunset landscape of a Claude. The 
girl did not appear to feel any prema- 
ture coquetry at the evident, though 
respectful, admiration she excited. 
She met the eyes bent upon her, 
brilliant and eloquent as they ‘were, 
with a fearless and unsuspecting gaze, 
and pointed out to her companion, 
with all a child’s quick and unre- 
strained impulse, the shining and 
raven gloss, the arched and haughty 
neck, of Ernest’s beautiful Arabian. 
Now there happened between Mal. 
travers and the young object of his 
admiration a little adventure, which 
served, perhaps, to fix in her recollec- 
tion this short encounter with a 
stranger ; for certain it is, that, years 
after, she did remember both the cir- 
cumstances of the adventure and the 
features of Maltravers. She wore one 
of those large straw-hats which look 
so pretty upon children, and the 
warmth of the day made her untie 
the strings which confined it. <A 
gentle breeze arose, as by a turn in 
the road the country became more 
open, and suddenly wafted the hat 
from its proper post—almost to the 
hoofs of Ernest's horse. The child 
naturally made a spring forward to 
arrest the deserter, and her foot 
slipped down the bank, which was 
rather steeply raised above the road ; 
she uttered a low cry of pain. To 
dismount—to regain the prize—and 
to restore it to ita owner, waa, with 
Ernest, the work of a moment; the 
poor girl had twisted her ankle, and 
was leaning upon her servant for sup- 
port. But when she saw the anxiety, 
and almost the alarm, upon the 
stranger’s face (and her exclamation 
of pain had literally ‘thrilled his heart 
-——-s0 much and so unaccountably had 
she excited his interest), she made an 
effort at self-control, not common at 
her years, and, with a forced smile, 


assured him she was not much hurt. 
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—that it was nothing—that she was 
| just at home. 

| 4 Qh, miss!” said the servant, “I 
am sure you are very. bad. Dear 
heart, how angry master will be! It 
was not my fault; was it, sir?” 

“Oh, no, it was not your fault, 
Margaret; don’t be frightened—papa 
sha’n’t blame you. But I’m much 
better now.” So saying, she tried to 
walk; but the effort was vain—she 
turned yet more pale, and though 
she struggled to prevent a shriek, the 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

It was very odd, but Maltravers 
had never felt more touched — the 
tears stood in his own eyes; he longed 
to carry her in his arms, but, child as 
she was, a strange kind of nervous 
timidity forbade him. Margaret, per- 
haps, expected it of him, for she looked 
hard in his face, before she attempted 
a burthen, to which, being a small, 
slight person, she was by no means 
equal. However, after a pause, she 
took up her charge, who, ashamed of 
her tears, and almost overcome with 
pain, nestled her head in the woman’s 
bosom, and Maltravers walked by her 
side, while his docile and well-trained 
horse followed at a distance, every 
now and then putting its fore-lega on 
the bank, and cropping away a mouth- 
ful of leaves from the hedge-row. 

“Oh, Margaret!” said the little 
sufferer, “I cannot bear it—indeed I 
cannot.” 

And Maltravers observed that Man 
garet had permitted the lamed foot 
to hang down unsupported, so that 
he pain must indeed have been 
scarcely bearable. He could restrain 
himself no longer. 

‘You are not strong enough to 
carry her,” said he, sharply, to the 
servant; and the next moment the 
child was in his arms. Oh, with what 
anxious tenderness he bore her! and 
he was so happy when she turned her 
face to him and smiled, and told him 
she now scarcely felt the pain. If it 
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were possible to be in love with a 
child e” eleven years old, Maltravers 
was almost in love. His pulses 
trembled as he felt her pure breath 
on his cheek, and her rich, beautiful 
hair was waved by the breeze across 
his lips) He hushed his voice to a 
whisper as he poured forth all the 
soothing and comforting expressions, 
which give a natural eloquence to 
persons fond of children—and Ernest 
Maltravers was the idol of children ;— 
he understood and sympathised with 
them ; he had a great deal of the child 
himself, beneath the rough and cold 
husk of his proud reserve. At length 
they came to a lodge, and Margaret, 
eagerly inquiring “whether master 
and missus were at home,” seemed 
delighted to hear they were not. 
Ernest, however, insisted on bearing 
his charge across the lawn to the 
house, which, like most suburban 
villas, was but a stone’s throw from 
the lodge; and, receiving the most 
positive promise that surgical advice 
should be immediately sent for, he 
was forced to content himself with 
laying the sufferer on a sofa in the 
drawing-room ; and she thanked him 
50 prettily, and assured him she was 
so much easier, that he would have 
given the world to kiss her. The 
child had completed her conquest 
over him, by being above the child’s 
ordinary littleness of making the 
worst of things, in order to obtain 
the consequence and dignity of being 
pitied —she was evidently unselfish 
and considerate for others. He did 
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kiss her, but it was the hand that he 
kissed, and no cavalier ever kissed 
his lady’s hand with more respect; 
and then, for the first time, the child 
blushed—then, for the first time, she 
felt as if the day would come when 
she should be a child no longer! 
Why was this }—perhaps because it is 
an era in life—the first sign of a 
tenderness that inspires respect, not 
familiarity ! 

“If ever again I could be in love,” 
said Maltravers, as he spurred on his 
road, “TI really think it would be with 
that exquisite child. My fecling is 
more like that of love at first sight, 
than any emotion which beauty ever 
caused in me, Alice—Valcric—no ; 
the first sight of them did not :—but 
what folly is this !—a child of eleven 
—and I verging upon thirty!” 

Still, however, folly as it might be, 
the image of that young girl haunted 
Maltravers for many days ; till change 
of scene, the distractions of society, 
the grave thoughts of manhood, and, 
above all, a series of exciting circum- 
stances about to be narrated, gradually 
obliterated a strange and most de- 
lightful impression. He had learned, 
however, that Mr. Templeton was the 
proprietor of the villa, which was the 
child’s home. He wrote to Ferrers, 
to narrate the incident, and to inquire 
after the sufferer. In due time he 
heard from that gentleman that the 
child was recovered, and gone with 
Mr. and Mrs. Templeton to Brighton, 
for change of air and sea-bathing. 
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Whither come Wisdom’s queen 
And the snare-weaving Love. 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘ Notitiam primosque gradus vicinia fecit.*"—Ovip. 


CLEVELAND'S Villa was full, and of per- 
sons usually called agreeable. Amongst 
the rest was Lady Florence Lascelles. 
he wise old man had ever counselled 


Maltravers not to marry too young;. 


but neither did he wish him to put 
off that momentous epoch of life till 
all the bloom of heart and emotion 
was past away. He thought, with 
the old lawgivers, that thirty was the 
happy age for forming a connexion, 
in the choice of which, with the reason 
of manhood, ought, perhaps, to be 
blended the passion of youth. And 
he saw that few men were more 
capable than Maltravers of the truc 
enjoyments of domestic life. He had 
long thought, also, that none were more 
calculated to sympathise with Ernest’s 
views, and appreciate his peculiar cha- 
racter, than the gifted and brilliant 
Florence Lascelles, Cleveland looked 
with toleration on her many eccen- 
tricitics of thought and conduct,— 
eccentricities which he imagined 
would rapidly melt away beneath the 
influence of that attachment which 
usually operates so great a change in 
women ; and, where it is strongly and 


* Neighbourhood caused the acquaintance 
and first introduction. 


intensely felt, moulds even those of 
the most obstinate character into 
compliance or similitude with the 

sentiments or habits of its object. 
The stately self-control of Maltra- 
vers was, he conceived, precisely that 
quality that gives to men an uncon- 
scious command overthevery thoughts 
of the woman-whose affection they 
win: while, on the other hand, he 
hoped that the fancy and enthusiasm 
of HKlorence would tend to render 
sharper and more practical an ambi- 
tion, which seemed to the sober man 
of the world too apt to refine upon 
the means, and to cuz bono the objects, 
of worldly distinction. Besides, Cleve- 
land was one who thoroughly appre. 
ciated the advantages of wealth and 
station ; and the rank and the dower 
of Florence were such as would force 
Maltravers into a position in social 
life, which could not fail to make new 
exactions upon talents which Cleve- 
land fancied were precisely those 
adapted rather to command than to 
serve. In Ferrers he recognised a 
man to get into power—in Maltravers 
one by whom power, if ever attained, 
would be wielded with dignity, and 
exerted for great uses. Something, 
therefore, higher than mere coyctous- 
Pp 2 : 
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ness for the vulgar interests of Mal- | 


travers, made Cleveland desire to 
secure to him the heart and hand of 
the great heiress; and he fancied 
that, whatever might be the obstacle, 
it would not be in the will of Lady 
Florence herself. He prudently re- 
solved, however, to leave matters to 
their natural course. He hinted 
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“Well then, I mean, that you are 
precisely the woman I would never 
fall in love with. And I feel the 
danger is lessened, when I see you 
destroy any one of my illusions, or I 
ought to say, attack any one of my 
prejudices.” 

Lady Florence coloured; but the 
guardsman and the music left her no 


nothing to one party or the other. time for reply. However, after that 
No place for falling in love like a night she waltzed no more. She was 
large country-house, and no time for ; unwell—she declared she was ordered 
it, amongst the indolent well-born, not to dance, and so quadrillcs were 
like the close of a London season, relinquished as well as the waltz. * 
when, jaded by small cares, and Maltravers could notbut be touched 
sickened of hollow intimacies, even and flattered by this regard for his 
the coldest may well yearn for the! opinion; but Florence contrived to 
tones of affection—the excitement of | testify it so as to forbid acknowledg- 
an honest emotion. ment, since another motive had been 
Somehow or other it happened that found for it. The second cvening 
Florence and Ernest, after the first after that commemorated by Ernest's 
day or two, were constantly thrown | candid rudeness, they chanced to meet 


together. She rode on horseback 
and Maltravers was by her side—they 
made excursions on the river, and 
they sate on the same bench in the 
gliding pleasure-boat. In the even- 
ings, the younger guests, with the 
assistance of the neighbouring fami- 
lies, often got up a dance, in a tem- 
porary pavilion built out of the dining- 
room. Ernest never danced. Florence 
did at first. But once, as she was 
conversing with Maltravers, when a 
gay guardsman came to claim her 
promised hand in the waltz, she seemed 
struck by a grave change in Ernest's 
face. 

* Do you never waltz?” she asked, 
while the guardsman was searching 
for a corner wherein safely to deposit 
his hat. 

“No,” said he; “yet there is no 
impropriety in my waltzing.” 

‘And you mean that there is in 
mine ?” 

“ Pardon me—I did not say x0.” 

“ But you think it.” 

“ Nay, on consideration, I am glad, 
perhaps, that you do waltz.” 

“You are mysterious.” 


in the conservatory, which was con- 
nected with the ball-room; and 
Ernest, pausing to inquire after her 
health, was struck by the listless and 
dejected sadness which spoke in her 
tone and countenance as she replied 
to him. 

“Dear Lady Florence,” said he, 
“T fear you are worse than you will 
confess. You should shun these 
draughts. You owe it to your friends 
to be more careful of yourself.” 

‘Friends!” said Lady Florence, 
bitterly—“I have no friends !”— 
even my poor father would not absent 
himself from a cabinet dinner a weck 
after I was dead. But that is the 
condition of public life—its hot and 
searing blaze puts out the lights of 
all lesser but not unholicr affections. 
—Friends! Fate, that made Florence, 
Lascelles the envied heiress, denied 
her brothers, sisters ; and the hour of 
her birth lost her even the love of a 
mother! Friends! where shall I find 
them 7” 

As she ceased, she turned to the 
open casement, and stepped out into , 
the verandah, and by the trembling , 
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of her voice Ernest felt that she had 
done so to hide or to suppress her 


tears. 

“Yet,” said he, following her, 
“there is one class of more distant 
friends, whose interest Lady Florence 
Lascelles cannot fail to secure, how- 
ever she may disdain it. Among the 
humblest of that class, suffer me to 
rank myself. Come, I assume the 
privitpge of advice—the night air is 
a luxury you must not indulge.” 

“‘No,no, it refreshes me—it soothes. 
You misunderstand me, I have no 
illness that still skies and sleeping 
flowers can increase.” 

Maltravers, as is evident, was not 
in love w:th Florence, but he could 
not fail, brought, as he had lately 
been, under the direct influence of 
her rare and prodigal gifts, mental 
and personal, to feel for her a strong 
and even affectionate interest—the 
very frankness with which he was 
accustomed to speak to her, and the 
many links of communion there ne- 
cessarily were between himself and a 
mind so naturally powerful and so 
richly cultivated, had already estab- 
lished their acquaintance upon an in- 
timate footing. 

“T cannot restrain you, Lady Flo- 
rence,” said he, half smiling, “ but 
my conscience will not let me be an 
accomplice. I will turn king’s evi- 
dence, and hunt out Lord Saxingham 
to send him to you.” 

Lady Florence, whose face was 
averted from his, did not appear to 
hear him. 

“« And you, Mr. Maltravers,” turn- 
ing quickly round—“ you—have you 
friends '—Do you feel that there are, 
I do not say public, but private 
affections and duties, for which life 
is made less a possession than a 
trust ?” 

“Lady Florence—no!—I have 
friends, it is true, and Cleveland is of 
the nearest; but the life within life— 
the second self, in whom we vest the 
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right and mastery over our own being 
—I know it not. But is it,” he added, 
after & pause, “a rare privation? Per- 
haps it is a happy one. I have learned 
to lean on my own soul, and not look 
elsewhere for the reeds that a wind 
can break.” 

“Ah, itis a cold philosophy—you 
may reconcile yourself to its wisdom 
in the world, in the hum and shock of 
men : but in solitude, with Nature— 
ah, no! While the mind alone is 
occupied, you may be contented with 
the pride of stoicism; but there are 
moments when the heart wakens as 
from a sleep—wakens like a frightened 
child—to feel itself alone and in the 
dark.” 

Ernest was silent, and Florence 
continued, in an altered voice ; “ This 
is a strange conversation—and you 
must think meindeed a wild, romance- 
reading person, as the world is apt to 
callme. But if I live—I—pshaw !— 
life denies ambition to women.” 

“If a woman like you, Lady Flo- 
rence, should ever love, it will be one 
in whose career you may perhaps find 
that noblest of all ambitions—the 
ambition women only feel—the ambi- 
tion for another!” 

“Ah! but I shall never love,” said 
Lady Florence, and her check grew 
pale as the starlight shone on it; 
“still, perhaps,” she added quickly, 
“T may at least know the blessing of 
friendship. Why now,” and here, 
approaching Maltravers, she laid her 
hand with a winning frankness on his 
arm—‘ why now, should not we be to 
each other as if love, as you call it, 
were not a thing for earth—and 
friendship supplied its place !—there 
is no danger of our falling in love 
with each other. You are not vain 
enough to expect it in me, and I, you 
know, ama coquette ; let us be friends, 
confidants—at least till you marry, 
or I give another the right to control 
my friendships and monopolise my 
secrets.” 
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Maltravers was startled—the senti- 
ment Florence addressed to him, he, 
in words not dissimilar, had once ad- 
dressed to Valerie. 

“The world,” said he, kissing the 
hand that yet lay on his arm, “the 
world will e 

“Oh, you men!—the world, the 
‘world !— Everything gentle, every- 
thing pure, everything noble, high 
wrought and holy—is to be squared, 
and cribbed, and maimed to the rule 
and measure of the world! The 
world—are yeu too its slave? Do you 
not despise its hollow cant—its me- 
thodical hypocrisy ?” 

“ Heartily,” said Ernest Maltravers, 
almost with fierceness—“ no man ever 
so scorned its false gods, and its 
miserable creeds—its war upon the 
weak—its fawning upon the grcat— 
its ingratitude to benefactors—its 
pordid league with mediocrity aguinst 
excellence. Yes, in proportion as I 
love mankind, I despise and detest 
that worse than Venetian oligarchy 
which mankind set over them and 
call ‘ raz WORLD.’” 

And then it was, warmed by the 
excitement of released feelings, long 
and carefully shrouded, that this man, 
ordinarily so calm and self-possessed, 
poured burningly and passionately 
forth all those tumultuous and almost 
tremendous thoughts, which, however 
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much we may regulate, control, er 
disguise them, lurk deep within the 
souls of all of us, the secds of the 
eternal war between the natural man 
and the artificial ; between our wilder 
genius and our social conventionali- 
ties ;—thonghtsa that from time to 
time break forth into the harbingers 
of vain and fruitless revolutions, im- 
potent struggles against destiny ;— 
thoughts that good and wise men 
would be slow to promulge and pro- 
pagate, for they are of a fire which 
burns as well as brightens, and which 
spreads from heart to heart—as a 
spark spreads amidst flax ;—thoughts 
which are rifest where natures are 
most high, but belong to truths that 
Virtue dare not tell aloud. And as 
Maltravers spoke, with his eyes flash- 
ing almost intolerable light—his 
breast heaving—his form dilated, 
never to the cyes of Florence Las- 
celles did he seem 80 great: the 
chains that bound the strong limbs 
of his spirit seemed snapped asunder, 
and all his soul was visible and tower- 
ing, as a thing that has escaped 
alavery, and lifts its crest to heaven, 
and feels that it is free. 

That evening saw a new bond of 
alliance between these two persons ;— 
young, handsome, and of opposite 
sexes, they agreed to be friends, and 
nothing more! Fools! 
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CHAPTER Il. 
'sIdem velle, et idem nolle,ea demum firma amicitia eat,+"—SaLiust. 


‘© Carlos That letter. 


Princess Eboli. Oh, I shall die. Return it instantly.” 


Ir seemed as if the compact Maltra- 
vers and Lady Florence had entered 
into removed whatever embarrassment 
and reserve had previously existed. 
They now conversed with an ease and 
freedom, not common in persons of 
different sexes before they have 
passed their grand climacteric. Ernest, 
in ordinary life, like most men of 
warm emotions and strong imagina- 
tion, if not taciturn, was at least 
guarded. It was as if a weight were 
taken from his breast, when he found 
one person who could understand him 
best when he was most candid. His 
eloquence—his poetry—his intense 
and concentrated enthusiasm found a 
voice. He could talk to an individual 
as he would have written to the 
public—a rare happiness to the mon 
of books. 

Florence seemed to recover her 
health and spirits as by a miracle ; 
yet was she more gentle, more sub- 
dued, than of old—there was less 
effort to shine, less indifference whe- 
ther she shocked. Persons who had 
not met her before, wondered why she 
was dreaded in society. But at times 
a great natural irritability of temper 
——8& quick suspicion of the motives of 
»those around her—an imperious and 
‘obstinate vehemence of will, were 
visible to Maltravers, and served, per- 
haps, to keep him heartwhole. He 
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regarded her through the eyes of the 
intellect, not those of the passions— 
he thought not of her as a woman— 
her very talenta, her very grandeur 
of idea and power of purpose, while 
they delighted him in conversation, 
diverted his imagination from dwell- 
ing on her beauty. He looked on her 
as something apart from her sex— 
a glorious creature spoilt by being 
a woman. He once told her | 
laughingly, and Florence considered 
it a compliment. Poor Florence, her 
scorn of her sex avenged her sex, and 
robbed her of her proper destiny ! 
Cleveland silently observed their 
intimacy, and listened with a quiet 
smile to the gossips who pointed ont 
téte-d-tétes by the terrace, and laiter- 
ings by the lawn, and predieted what 
would came of it all. Lord Saxing- 
ham was blind, But hia daughter 
was of age, in possession of her 
princely fortune, and had long made 
him sensible of her independence of 
temper. His lordship, however, 
thoroughly misunderstoed the cha- 
racter of her pride, and felt fully 
convinced she would marry no one 
leas than a duke; as for flirtations, he 
thought them natural and innocent 
amusements, Besides, he was very 
little at Temple Grove. He went to 
London every morning after break- 
fasting in his own room-——came back 
to dine, play at whist, and talk good- 


humoured nonsense to Florence ia 
* Te will the same thing and not to will : 3 
the same thing, that at length is firm his dressing-room, for the three mi- 


friendship. 


mutes that took place between his 
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sipping his wine-and-water and the 
appearance of his valet. As for the 
other guests, it was not their busi- 
ness to do more than gossip with each 
other; and so Florence and Maltra- 
vers went on their way unmolested, 
though not unobserved. Maltravers 
not being himself in love, never fancied 
that Lady Florence loved him, or that 
whe would be in any danger of doing 
80:—this is a mistake a man often 
commits—a woman never. A woman 
always knows when she is loved. 
though she often imagines she is loved 
when she is not. Florence was not 
happy, for happiness is a calm feeling. 
But she was excited with a vague, 
wild, intoxicating emotion. 

She had learned from Maltravers 
that she had been misinformed by 
Ferrers, and that no other claimed 
empire over his heart; and whether 
or not he loved her, still for the pre- 
sent they seemed all in all to each 
other; she lived but for the present 
day, she would not think of the 
morrow. 

Since that severe illness which had 
tended so much to alter Ernest’s mode 
of life, he had not come before the 
public as an author. Latterly, how- 
ever, the old habit had broken out 
again. With the comparative idleness 
of recent years, the ideas and feelings 
which crowd so fast on the poetical 
temperament, once indulged, had ac- , 
cumulated within him to an excess— 
that demanded vent. For with some, 
to write is not a vague desire, but an 
imperious destiny. The fire is kindled 
and must break forth; the wings are 
fledged and the birds must leave their 
nest. The communicaticn of thought 
to man is implanted as an instinct in 
those breasts to which heaven has in- 
trusted the solemn agencies of genius. 
In the work which Maltravers now 
composed, he consulted Florence: his 
confidence delighted her—it was a 
compliment she could appreciate. 
Wild, fervid, impassioned, was that 
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work—a brief and holiday creation— 
the youngest and most beloved of the 
children of his brain. And as day 
by day the bright design grew into 
shape, and thought and imagination 
found themselves “local habitations,” 
Florence felt as if she were admitted 
into the palace of the genii, and made 
acquainted with the mechanism of 
those spells and charms with which 
the preternatural powers of mind de- 
sign the witchery of the world. Ah, 
how different in depth and majesty 
were those inter-communications of 
idea between Ernest Maltravers and a 
woman scarcely inferior to himself in 
capacity and acquirement, from that 
bridge of shadowy and dim sympa- 
thies which the enthusiastic boy had 
once built up between his own poetry 
of knowledge and Alice’s poetry of 
love! 

It was one late afternoon in Sep- 
tember, when the sun was slowly 
going down its western way, that 
Lady Florence, who had been all that 
morning in her own room, paying off, 
as she said, the dull arrears of corre- 
spondence, rather on Lord Saxing- 
ham’s account than her own; for he 
punctiliously exacted from her the 
most scrupulous attention to cousins 
fifty times removed, provided they 
were rich, clever, well off, or in any 
way of consequence :—it was one after: 
noon that, relieved from these avoca- 
tions, Lady Florence strolled through 
the grounds with Cleveland. The 
gentlemen were still in the stubble- 
fields, the ladies were out in barouches 
and pony phaetons, and Cleveland 
and Lady Florence were alone. 

Apropos of Florence’s epistolary 
employment, their conversation fell 
upon that most charming species of 
literature, which joins with the in- 
terest of a novel the truth of a his- 
tory—the French memoir and let- 
ter-writers. It wasa part of literature 
in which Cleveland was thoroughly at 
home, 
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“Those agreeable and polished gos- 
sips,” said he, “how well they con- 
trived to introduce Nature into Art! 
Everything artificial seemed so na- 
tural to them. They even feel by a 
kind of clockwork, which seems to 
go better than the heart itself. Those 
pretty sentiments, those delicate gal- 
lantries of Madame de Sévign6 to her 
daughter, how amiable they are; but 
somehow or other I can never fancy 
them the least motherly. What an 
ending for a maternal epistle is that 
elegant compliment—‘ Songez que de 
tous les cceurs ot vous regnez, il n’y 
en a aucun od votre empire soit si 
bien établi que dans le mien.’ I can 
scarcely fancy Lord Saxingham writing 
so to you, Lady Florence.”* 

“No, indeed,” replied Lady Flo- 
rence, smiling. “ Neither papas nor 
mammas in England are much ad- 
dicted to compliment; but I confess 
I like preserving a sort of gallantry 
even in our most familiar connexions 
—why should we not carry the imagi- 
nation into all the affections ?” 

“T can scarce answer the why,” re- 
turned Cleveland; “but I think it 
would destroy the reality. I am rather 
of the old school. If I had a daughter, 
and asked her to get my slippers, I 
am afraid I should think it a little 
wearisome if I had, in receiving them, 
to make des belles phrases in return.” 

While they were thus talking, and 
Lady Florence continued to press 
her side of the question, they passed 
through a little grove that conducted 
to an arm of the stream which orna- 
mented the grounds, and by its quiet 
and shadowy gloom was meant to 
give a contrast to the livelier features 
of the domain. Here they came 
suddenly upon Maltravers. He was 
walking by the side of the brook, and 
evidently absorbed in thought. 


* Think that of all the hearts over which 
you reign, there is not one in which your 
empire can be 80 well established as in 
mine, 
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It was the trembling of Lady Flo- 
rence’s hand as it lay on Cleveland’s 
arm, that induced him to stop short 
in an animated commentary on 
Rochefoucauld’s character of Cardinal 
de Retz, and look round. 

“Ha, most meditative Jacques!” 
said he; “and what new moral hast 
thou been conning in our Forest of 
Ardennes?” 

“Oh, I am glad to see you—I 
wished to consult you, Cleveland. 
But first, Lady Florence, to convince 
you and our host that my rambles 
have not been wholly fruitless, and 
that Icould not walk from Dan to Beer- 
sheba and find all barren, accept my 
offering—a wild rose that I discovered 
in the thickest part of the wood. It 
is not a civilised rose. Now, Cleve- 
land, a word with you.” 

“And now, Mr. Maltravers, I am 
de trop,” said Lady Florence. 

“Pardon me, I have no secrets 
from you in this matter—or rather 
these matters—for there are two to 
be discussed. In the first place, Lady 
Florence, that poor Cesarini,— you 
know and like him—nay, no blushes.” 

“Did I blush ?—then it was in re- 
collection of an old reproach of yours.” 

‘‘ At its justicé !—well, no matter. 
Ife is one for whom I always felt 9. 
lively interest. His very morbidity 
of temperament only increases my 
anxiety for his future fate. I have 
received a letter from De Montaigne, 
his brother-in-law, who seems seriously 
uneasy about Castruccio. He wishes 
him to leave England at once, as the 
sole means of restoring his broken 
fortunes. De Montaigne has the op- 

portunity of procuring him a diplo- 

| matic situation, which may not again 
occur—and—but you know the man! 
—what shall we do? I am sure he 
will not listen to me; he looks on me 
as an interested rival for fame.” 

“Do you think I have any subtler 
eloquence?” said Cleveland. “No, 
I am an author, too. Come, I think 
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your ladyship must be the arch- 
negociator.” 

“He has genius—he has merit,” 
aaid Maltravers, pleadingly: ‘‘ he 
wants nothing but time and experi- 
ence to wean him from his foibles. 
Wil you try to save him, Lady 
Florence?” 

“Why! nay, I must not be obdu- 
rate—I will see him when I go to 
town. It is like you, Mr. Maltravers, 
to feel this interest in one 7 

“Who does not like me, you would 
say—but he will some day or other. 
Besides, I owe him deep gratitude. 
In his weaker qualities 1 have seen 
many which all literary men might 
incur, without strict watch over them- 
selves ; and let me add, also, that his 
family have great claims on me.” 

“You believe in the soundness of 
his heart, and in the integrity of his 
honour!” said Cleveland, inquiringly. 

“Indeed I do; these are—these 
must be, the redeeming qualities of 
poets.” 

Maltravers spoke warmly; and 
suck at that time was his influence 
over Florence, that his words formed 
—alas, too fatally —her estimate of 
Castruccio’s character, which had at 
first been high, but which his own 
presumption had latterly shaken. She 
had seen him three or four times in 
the interval between the receipt of 
his apologetic letter and her visit to 
Cieveland, and he had seemed to her 
rather sullen than humbled. But she 
felt for the vanity she herself had 
wounded. 

“And now,” continued Maltravers, 
“for my second subject of consulta- 
tion. But that is political—will is 
weary Lady Florence?” 

“Oh, no; to politics I am never 
indifferent: they always inspire me 
with contempt or admiration ; aecord- 
ing to the motives af thoae who bring 
the science into action. Dray say on.” 

“Well,” said Cleveland, ‘one con- 
fidant at a time ; you will forgive me, | 
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for I see my guests coming across the 
lawn, and I may as well make a diver- 
sion in your favour. Ernest can con- 
Bult me at any time.” 

Cleveland walked away, but the 
intimacy between Maltravers and 
Florence was of so frank a nature, 
that there was nothing embarrassing 
in the thought of a téte-d-téte. 

“Lady Florence,” said Ernest, 
“there is no one in the world with 
whom I can confer so cheerfully as 
with you. Iam almost glad of Cleve- 
land’s absence, for, with all his amiable 
and fine qualities, ‘the world is too 
much with him,’ and we do not argue 
from the same data. Pardon my pre- 
lude—now to my position. I have 
received a letter from Mr.——. That 
statesman, whom none but those ac- 
quainted with the chivalrous beauty 
of his nature can understand or appre- 
ciate, sees before him the most brilliant 
career that ever opened in this country 
to a public man not born an aristocrat. 
He has asked me to form one of the 
new administration that he is about 
to create: the place offered to me is 
above my merits, nor suited to what 
I have yet done, though, perhaps, it 
be suited to what I may yetdo. I 
make that qualification, for you 
know,” added Ernest, with a proud 
smile, “that I am sanguine and self- 
confident.” 

“ You accept the proposal ?” 

“ Nay—should I not reject it? Our 
politics are the same only for the 
moment, our ultimate objects are 
widely different. To scrve with Mr. 

—, I must make an unequal com- 
promise—abandon nine opinions to 
promote one. Is not this a capitulation 
of that great citadel, one’s own com- 
science? No man will call me incoa- 
sistent, for, in public life, to agree 
with another on a party question is 
all that is required; the thousand 
questions not yet ripened, and lying 
dark and concealed in the future, are 
not inquired into and divined : but I 
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own J shall deem myself worse than 
inconsistent. For this is my dilemma, 
—if I use this noble spirit merely to 
advance one object, and then desert 
him where he halts, I am treacherous 
to him—if I halt with him, but one of 
my objects effected, I am treacherous 
to myself. Such are my views. It is 
with pain I arrive at them, for, at 
first, my heart beat with a selfish 
ambition.” 

“You are right, you are right,” 
exclaimed Florence, with glowing 
checks; “how could I doubt you? | 
comprchend the sacrifice you make ; 
for » proud thing is it to soar above 
the predictions of foesin that palpable 
road to honour which the world’s hard 
eyes can see, and the world’s cold 
heart can measure; but prouder is it 
to fecl that you have never advanced 
one step to the goal, which rcmem- 
brance would retract. No, my friend, 
wait your time, confident that it must 
come, when conscience and ambition 
can go hand-in-hand—when the broad 
objects of a luminous and enlarged 
policy lie before you like a chart, and 
you can calculate every step of the 
way without peril of being lost. Ah, 
let them still call loftiness of purpose 
and whiteness of soul the dreams of a 
theorist,—even if they be so, the Ideal 
in this case is better than the Practical. 
Meanwhile your position is not one to 
forfeit lightly. Before you is that 
throne in literature which it requires 
no doubtful step to win, if you have, 
as I believe, the mental power to 
atiain it. An ambition that may 
indeed be relinquished, if a more 
troubled career can better achieve 
those public purposes at which both 
letters and policy should aim, but 
which ig not to be surrendered for the 
rewards of a placeman, or tha advance 
ment of a courtier.” 

It was while uttering these noble and 
inspiring sentiments, that Florence 
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Lascelles suddenly acquired in Ernest's 
eye a loveliness with which they had 
not before invested her. 

“Oh,” he said, as, with a sudden 
impulse, he lifted her hand to his lips, 
“blessed be the hour in which you 
gave me your friendship! These are 
the thoughts I have longed to hear 
from living lips, when I have been 
tempted to believe patriotism a delu- 
sion, and virtue but a name.” 

Lady Florence heard, and her whole 
form seemed changed,—she was no 
longer the majestic sibyl, but the 
attached, timorous, delighted woman. 

It so happened that in her confusion 
she dropped from her hand the flower 
Maltravers had given her, and invo- 
luntarily glad of a pretext to conceal 
her countenance, she stooped to take 
it from the ground, In so doing, a 
letter fell from her bosom —and Mal- 
travers, as he bent forwards to fore- 
stall her own movement, saw that the 
direction was to himself, and in the 
handwriting of his unknown corre- 
spondent. He seized the letter, and 
gazed in flattered and entranced as- 
tonishment, first on the writing, next 
on the detected writer. Florence 
grew deadly pale, and covering her 
face with her hands, burst into tears. 

“© fool that I was,” cried Ernest, 
in the passion of the moment, “not 
to know—not to have felt that there 
were not two Florences in the world! 
But if the thought had crossed me, I 
would not have dared to harbour it.” 

“Go, go,” sobbed Florence; “ leave 
me, in mercy leave me!” 

“Not till you bid me rise,” said 
Ernest, in emotion scarcely less deep 
than hers, as he sank on his knee at 
her feet. 

Need I go on?— When they left 
that spot, a seft confession had been 
made—deep vows interchanged, and 
Ernest Maltravers was the accepted 
suitor of Florence Lascelles, 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


“‘ A hundred fathers would in my situation tell you that, as you are of noble extraction 
you should marry a nobleman. But I do not say so. I will not sacrifice my child to any, 


prejudice."—Korzenue: Lover's Vows. 


“Take heed, my Jord ; the welfare of us all 
Hangs on the outting short that fraudful man.” 


SHAKSPEARE: Henry VI, 


‘sO, how thie spring of love resembleth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows ail the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away!” 
SHAKSPEARE: The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


WHEN Maltravers was once more in 
his solitary apartment, he felt as in a 
dream. He had obeyed an impulse, 
irresistible, perhaps, but one with 
which the conecience of his heart was 
not satisfied. A voice whispered to 
him, “Thou hast deceived her and 
thyself—thou dost not love her!” In 
vain he recalled her beauty, her grace, 
her genius—her singular and enthu- 
siastic passion for himself—the voice 
atill replied, “Thou dost not love. 
Bid farewell for ever to thy fond 
dreams of a life more blessed than 
that of mortals, From the stormy 
sea of the future are blotted out eter- 
nally for thee—Calypso and her 
Golden Isle. Thou canst no more 
paint on the dim canvas of thy desires 
the form of her with whom thou 
couldst dwell for ever. Thou hast 
been unfaithful to thine own ideal— 
thou hast given thyself for ever and 
for ever to another—thou hast re- 
nounced hope—thou must live as in 
a prison, with a being with whom 
thou hast not the harmony of ld¥e.” 
“No matter,” said Maltravers, 
almost alarmed, and starting from 
these thoughts, “Iam betrothed to 
one who loves me—it is folly and dis- 
honour to repent and to repine. I 


have gone through the best years of 
youth without finding the Egeria with 
whom the cavern would be sweeter 
than a throne. Why live to the grave 
& vain and visionary Nympholept? 
Out of the real world could I have 
made a nobler choice ? ” 

While Maltravers thus communed 
with himself, Lady Florence passed 
into her father’s dressing-room, and 
there awaited his return from London. 
She knew his worldly views—she 
knew also the pride of her affianced, 
and she felt that she alone could me- 
diate between the two. 

Lord Saxingham at last returned ; 
busy, bustling, important, and good- 
humoured as usual. “Well, Flory, 
well ?—glad to see you—quite bloom- 
ing, I declare,—never saw you with 
such a colour—monstrous like me, 
certainly. We always had fine com- 
plexions and fine eyes in our family. 
But I’m rather late—first bell rung 
—we ci-devant jeunes hommes are 
rather long dressing, and you are not 
dressed yet, I see.” 

“My dearest father, I wished to 
speak with you on a matter of much 
importance.” 

“Do you !—what, immediate] 1" , 

* Yes,” 
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* Well—what is it}—your Slingsby 
property, I suppose.” 

“No, my dear father — pray sit 
down and hear me patiently.” 

Lord Saxingham began to be both 
alarmed and curious—he seated him- 
self in silence, and looked anxiously 
in the face of his daughter. 

“You have always been very indul- 
gent to me,” commenced Florence, 
with a half smile, ‘and I have had my 
own way more than most young ladies. 
Believe me, my dear father, I am 
most grateful, not only for your affec- 
tion, but your esteem. I have been a 
strange wild girl, but I am now about 
to reform ; and as the first step, I ask 
your consent to give myself a pre: 
ceptor and a guide—” 

“ A what!” cried Lord Saxingham. 

“Tn other words, I am about to— 
to—well, the truth must out—to 
marry.” 

“Has the Duke of **** been 
here to-day ?” 

“Not that I know of. But it is 
no duke to whom I have promised 
my hand—it is a nobler and rarer 
dignity that has caught my ambition. 
Mr. Maltravers has “3 

“Mr. Maltravers!—Mr. Devil !— 
the girl’s mad !—don’t talk to me, 
child, I won’t consent to any such 
nonsense. A country gentleman— 
very respectable, very clever, and al 
that, but it’s no use talking—my 
mind ’smadeup. With your fortune, 
too!” 

“‘ My dear father, I will not marry 
without your consent, though my for. 
tune is settlod on me, and I am oi 


” 
e 





“There’s a good child—and now 
let me dress—we shall be late.” 

“No, not yet,” said Lady Florence, 
throwing her arm carelessly roun 
her father’s neck-—“ I shall marry Mi 
Maltravers, but it will be with you 
full approval. Just consider; if 
married the Duke of * * * *, he would 
expect all my fortune, such as it is, 
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Ten thousand a-year is at my disposal 

f I marry Mr. Maltravers, it will be 
settled on you—I always meant it— 
it is a poor return for your kindness, 
‘our indulgence—but it will show 
hat your own Flory is not un- 
grateful.” 

“T won't hear.” 

“ Stop—listen to reason. You are 
not rich—you are entitled but to a 
small pension if you ever resign 
office ; and your official salary, I have 
often heard you say, does not prevent 
you from being embarrassed. To 
whom should a daughter give from 
her superfluities, but to a parent ?}— 
from whom should a parent receive, 
but from a child, who can never repay 
his love?—~Ah, this is nothing; but 
you—you who have never crossed her 
lightest whim—do not you destroy all 
the hopes of happiness your Florence 
can ever form.” 

Florence wept, and Lord Saxing- 
ham, who was greatly moved, let fall 
a few tears also. Perhaps it is too 
much to say that the pecuniary part 
of the proffered arrangement entirely 
won him over; but still the way it 
was introduced softened his heart. 
He possibly thought that it was better 
to have a good and grateful daughter 
in a country gentleman’s wifc, than 
a sullen and thankless one in a 
duchess. However that may be, cer- 
tain it is, that before Lord Saxingham 
began his toilet, he promised to make 
no obstacle to the marriage, and all 
he asked in return was, that at least 
three months (but that indeed the 
lawyers would require) should elapse 
before it took place; and on this un- 
derstanding Florence left him, radiant 
and joyous as Flora herself, when the 
sun spring makes the world a 
gard Never had she thought so 
little of her beauty, and never had it 
seemed so glorious, as that happy 
evening. But Maltravers was pale 
and thoughtful, and Florence in vain 
sought his eyes during the dinner, 
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which seemed te her insufferably|found an opportunity to ramble 


long. Afterwards, however, they met, 
and conversed apart the rest of the 
evening ; and the beauty of Florence 
began to produes upon Ernest’s heart 
ita natural effeet; and that evening— 
ah, how Florence treasured the re- 
membrance of every hour, every 
wxinute of its annals ! 

It would have been amusing to 
witness the short conversation between 
Lord Saxingham and Maltravers, 
when the latter sought the Earl at 
night in his lordship’s room. To 
Lord Saxingham’s surprise, not a ward 
did Maltravers utter of his own subor- 
dinate pretensions to Lady Florence’s 
hand. Ooldly, drily, and almost, 
haughtily, did he make the formal ' 
proposals, “as if (as Lord Saxingham | 
afterwards said to Ferrers) the man! 
were doing me the highest possible 
honour in taking my daughter, the 
beauty of London, with fifty thousand 
a-year, off my hands.” But this was 
quite Maltravers!—if he had been 
proposing to the daughter of a coun- 
try curate, without a sixpence, he 
would have been the humblest of the 
humble. The Earl was émbarrassed 
and discomposed—he was almost awed 
by the Siddons-like countenance, and 
Coriolanus like air of his future son- 
in-law—he even hinted nothing of 
the compromise as to time which he 
had made with his daughter. He 
thought it better to leave it to Lady 
Florence to arrange that matter. 
They shook hands frigidly, and parted. 
Maltravers went next into Clevcland’s 
room, and communicated all to the 
delighted old man, whose congratula- 
tions were so fervid that Maltravers 
felt it would be a sin not to fancy 
himself the happiest man in the 
world, That night he wroteg@fis re- 
fusal of the appointment offered 
him. 

The next day Lord Saxingham went 
to his office in Downing Street as 
usual, and Lady Florence and Ernest 


through the grounds alone. 

There it was that occurred those 
confessions, sweet alike to utter and 
to hear. Then did Florence speak of 
her early years—of -her self-formed 
and solitary mind—of her youthfal 
dreams and reveries. Nothing around 
her to excite interest or admiration, 
or the more romantic, the higher, or 
the softer qualities of her nature, she 
turned to contemplation and to books. 
It is the combination of the facnities 
with the affections, exiled from action, 
and finding no worldly vent, which 
produces Poetry, the child of passion 
and of thought. Hence, before tho 
real cares of existence elaim them, 
the young, who are abler yet lonelier 
than their fellows, are nearly always 
poets: and Florence was a poctess. 
In minds like this, the first book that 
seems to embody and represent their 
own most cherished and beloved trains 
of sentiment and ideas, ever creates 
a reverential and decp enthusiasm. 
The lonely, and proud, and melan- 
choly soul of Maltravers, which made 
itself visible in all his creations, be- 
came to Florence like a revealer of 
the secrets of her own nature. She 
conceived an intense and mystcrious 
interest in the man whose mind exer- 
cised so pervading a power over her 
own. ‘he made herself acquainted 
with his pursuits, his career —she 
fancied she found a symmetry and 
harmony between the actual being 
and the breathing genius—she ima- 
gined she understood what seemed 
dark and obscure to others. He 
whom she had never secn, grew to 
her a never-absent friend. His ambi- 
tion, his reputation, were to her like 
@ possession of her own. so at 
length, in the folly of her young 
romance, she wrote to him, and 
dreaming of no discovery, anticipating 
no result, the habit once indulecd 
became to her that luxury which 
writing for the eye of the world is to 
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an author oppressed with the burthen 
of his own theughts, At lemgth she 
saw him, and he did not destroy her 
illusion. She might have recovered 
from the spell if she had found him 
ready at once to worship at her shrine. 
The mixture of reserve and frank- 
ness—frankness of language, reserve 
of manner—which belonged to Mal. 
travers, piqued her. Her vanity be- 
came the auxiliary to her imagination. 
At length they met at Cleveland’s 
house ; their intercourse became more 
unrestrained —their friendship was 
establighed, and she discovered that 
she had wilfully implicated her happi- 
ness in indulging ber dreams; yct 
even then she believed that Mal- 
travers loved her, despite his silence 
upon the subject of love. His manner, 
his words bespoke his interest in her, 
and his voice was ever soft when he 
spoke to women; for he had much of 
the old chivalric respect and tender- 
ness for the sex. What was general 
it was natural that she should apply 
individually—-she who had walked 
the world but to fascinate and to con- 
quer. It was probable that her great 
wealth and social position imposed a 
eheck on the delicate pride of Mal- 
travers—she hoped so—she believed 
it—yet she felt her danger, and her 
own pride at last took alarm. In 
such a moment she had resumed the 
character of the unknown correspon- 
dent—she had written to Maltravers 
—addressod her letter to his own 
house, and meant the next day to 
have gone to London, and posted it 
there. In this letter she had spoken 
of his visit to Cleveland, of his posi- 
tion with herself. She exhorted him, 
if he loved her, to confess, and if not, 
to fly. She had written artfully and 
eloquently ; she was desirous of expe- 


diting her own fate; and then, with, 


that letter in her bosom, she had met 
Maltravers, and the reader has learned 
the rest. Something of all this the 


blushing and happy Florence now ' 
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revealed: amd when she ended with 
uttering the woman’s soft fear that 
she had been too beld, is it wonderful 
that Maltravers, clasping her to his 
bosom, felt the gratitude, and the 
delighted vanity, which seemed even 
to himaelf like love? And into love 
those feelings rapidly and deliciously 
will merge, if fate and accident 
permit ! 

And now they were by the side of 
the water; and the sun was gently 
setting as on the eve before. It was 
about the same hour, the fairest of an 
autumn day; mone were near—the 
slope of the hill hid the house from 
their view. Had they been in the 
desert they could not have been more 
alone. It was not silence that breathed 
around them, as they sat on that 
bench with the broad beech spreading: 
over them ita trembling canopy of 
leaves ;—Dbut those murmurs of living 
nature which are sweeter than silence 
itself—the songs of birds—the tinkling 
bell of the sheep on the opposite bank 
—the wind sighing through the trees, 
and the gentle heaving of the glitter- 
ing waves that washed the odorous 
reed and water-lily at their fect. They 
had both been for some moments 
silent; and Florence now broke the 
pause, but in tones more low than 
usual. 

“Ah!” said she, turning towards 
him, “these hours are happier than 
we can find in that crowded world 
whither your destiny must call us. 
For ine, ambition seems for ever at 
an end. I have found all; I am no 
longer haunted with the derire of yvain- 
ing a vague something—u shadowy 
empire, that we call fame or power. 
The sole thought that disturbs the 
calm current of my soul, is the fear to 
lose a particle of the rich po-session I 
have gained.” 

“May your fears ever be as idle!” 

“ And you really love me! I repeat 
to myself ever and ever that one 
phrase. I could once have borne to 
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(ose you,—now, it would be my death. 
I despaired of ever being loved for 
myself; my wealth was a fatal dower; 
I suspected avarice in every vow, and 
saw the base world lurk at the bottom 
of every heart that offered itself at my 
shrine. But you, Ernest—you, I feel, 
never could weigh gold in the balance 
—and you—if you love—love me for 
myself.” 

“And I shall Jove thee more with 
every hour.” 

“T know not that: I dread that 
you will love me Jess when you know 
me more, I fear I shall seem to you 
exacting—I am jealous already. I 
was jealou~ even of Lady T——, when 
I saw you by her side this morning. 
I would have your every look—mono- 
polise your every word.” 

This confession did not please Mal- 
travers, as it might have done if he had 
been more deeply in love. Jealousy, 
in a woman of so vehement and impe- 
rious a nature, was indeed a passion 
to be dreaded. 

‘Do not say so, dear Florence,” 
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as they walked on to meet Ferrers, 
“are you very partial to Lumley? 
what think you of his character 1—it 
is one that perplexes me; sometimes 
I think that it has changed since we 
parted in Italy—sometimes I think 
that it has not changed, but ripened.” 

“Lumley I have known from a 
child,” replied Florence, “and see 
much to admire and like in him; I 
admire his boldness and candour ; his 
scorn of the world’s littleness and 
falsehood; I like his good nature— 
his gaiety—and fancy his heart better 
than it may seem to the superficial 
observer.” 

“Yet he appears to me selfish and 
unprincipled.” 

“Tt is from a fine contempt for the 
vices and follies of men that he has 
contracted the habit of consulting his 
own resolute will—and, believing 
everything done in thie noisy stage of 
action a cheat, he has accommodated 
his ambition to the fashion. Though 
without what is termed genius, he 
will obtain a distinction and power 


said he, with a very grave smile; “ for | that few men of genius arrive at.” 


love should have implicit confidence 
as its bond and nature—and jealousy 
| is doubt, and doubt is the death of 
\ dove.” 

A shade passed over Florence's too 
expressive face, and she sighed heavily. 

It was at this time that Maltravers, 
raising his eyes, saw the form of 
Lumley Ferrers approaching towards 
them from the opposite end of the 
terrace: at the same instant, a dark 
cloud crept over the sky, the waters 
seemed overcast, and the breeze fell - 
a chill and strange presentiment of 
evil shot across Ernest's heart, and, 
like many imaginative persons, he 
was unconsciously superstitious as to 
presentiments., 

“‘ We are no longer alone,” said he, 
rising; “your cousin has doubtless 
learned our engagement, and comes 
to congratulate your suitor.” 

“ Tell me,” he continued, musingly, 


‘Because genius is essentially 
honest,” said Maltravers. ‘“ However, 
you teach me to look on him more 
indulgently. I suspect the real frank- 
ness of men whom I know to be 
hypocrites in public life—but, perhaps, 
I judge by too harsh a standard.” 

“Third persons,” said Ferrera, as 
he now joined them, “are scldom 
unwelcome in the country; and I 
flatter myself that I am the exact 
thing wanting to complete the charm 
of this beautiful landscape.” 

‘You are ever modest, my cousin.” 

“It is my weak side, J know; but 
I shall improve with ycars and wisdom. 
What say you, Maltravers?” and 
Ferrers passed his arm affectionately 
through Ernest’s. 

‘“‘ By the bye, I am too familiar—I 
am sunk in the world, Iam a thing 
to be sneered at by you old-family 

people. I am next heir to a bran- 
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new Brummagem peerage. Gad, I 


feel brassy already !” 

«“ What, is Mr. Templeton he 

“Mr. Templeton no more; he is 
defunct, extinguished —out of the 
ashes rises the phoenix Lord Vargrave. 
We had thought of a more sounding 
title; De Courval has a nobler sound, 
—but my good uncle has nothing of 
the Norman about him; sowe dropped 
the De as ridiculous—Vargrave is 
euphonious and appropriate. My uncle 
has a manor of that name—Baron 
Vargrave of Vargrave.” 

“ Ah—I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you. Lady Vargrave may 
destroy all my hopes yet. But nothing 
venture, nothing have. My uncle will 
be gazetied to-day. Poor man, he 
will be delighted; and as he cer- 
tainly owes it much to me, he will, I 
suppose, be very grateful—or hate me 
ever afterwards—that is a tossup. A 
benefit conferred is a complete hazard 
between the thumb of pride and the 
fore-finger of affection. Heads grati- 
tude, tails hatred! 
simile in the fashion of the old’ 
writers ; ‘ Well of English undefiled !’ 
humph !” 

“ Sothat beautiful child is Mrs. Tem- 
pleton's, or rather Lady Vargrave's, 
daughter by a former marriage?” said , 
Maltravers, abstractedly. 

“Yes, it is astonishing how fond he 
is of her. Pretty little creature— 
confoundedly artful, though. By the 
way, Maltravers, we had an unex- 
pectedly stormy night the last of the 
session—strong division —ministers 
hard pressed. I made quite a good 
speech for them. I suppose, however, 
there will be some change—the mode- 
rates will be taken in. Perhaps by 
next session I may congratulate you.” 

Ferrers looked hard at Maltravers 
while he spoke. But Ernest replied 
coldly, and evasively, and they were 
now joined by a party of idlers, 
lounging along the lawn in expecta. 
tion of the first dinner bell. Cleve- 
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land was in high consultation about 
the proper spot for a new fountain ; 
and he summoned Maltravers to give 
his opinion whether it should spring 
from the centre of a flower-bed or 
beneath the drooping shade of a large 
willow. While this interesting dis- 
cussion was going on, Ferrers drew 
aside his cousin, and pressing her 
hand affectionately, said, in a soft and 
tender voice, 

“ My dear Florence—for in such a 
time permit me to be familiar—TI 
understand from Lord Saxingham, 
whom I met in London, that you are 
engaged to Maltravers. Busy as 1 
was, I could not rest without coming 
hither to offer my best and most 
earnest wish for your happincss, 1 
may seem a careless, I am considered 
a selfish, person; but my heart is 
warm to those who really interest it. 
And never did brother offer up for 
the welfare of a beloved sister prayers 
more anxious and fond, than those 
that poor Lumley Ferrers breathes 


There, that’s a! for Florence Lascelles.” 


Florence was startled and melted— 
the whole tone and manner of Lumley 
were so different from those he usually 
assumed. She warmly returned the 


‘pressure of his hand, and thanked 


him briefly, but with emotion. 

“No one is great and good enough 
for you, Florence,” continued Ferrers 
—“no one. But I admire your dis- 
interested and generous choice. Mal- 
travers and I have not been friends 
lately ; but I respect him, as all must. 
He has noble qualities, and he has 
great ambition. In addition to the 
deep and ardent love that you cannot 
fail to inspire, he will owe you eternal 
gratitude. In this aristocratic country, 
your hand secures to him the most 
brilliant fortunes, the most proud 
career. His talents will now be mea- 
sured by a very different standard. 
His merits will not pass through any 
subordinate grades, but leap at once 
into the highest posts: and, as he is 
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even more proud than ambitious, how 
he must bless one who raises him 
without effort, into positions of emi- 
nent command !” 

“Oh, he does not think of such 
worldly advantages—he, the too pure, 
the too refined!” said Florence, with 
trembling eagerness. ‘He has no 
avarice, nothing mercenary in his 
nature !” 

“No; there you indeed do him 
justice,—there is not a particle o: 
baseness in his mind—I did not say 
there was. The very greatness of his 
aspirations, his indignant and scornful 
pride, lift him above the thought of 
your wealth, your rank,—except as 
means to an end.” 

“You mistake still,” said Florence, 
«intly smiling, but turning pale. 

+ No,” resumed Ferrers, not appear- 
mg to hear her, and as if pursuing 
nis own thoughts. “I always pre- 
dicted that Maltravers would make a 
distinguished connexion in marriage. 
He would not permit himself to love 
the low-born or the poor. His affec. 
tacns are in his pride as much as in 
his heart. He is a great creature— 
#ou have judged wisely—and may 
Heaven bless you!” 

With these words, Ferrers left her, 
and Florence, when she descended to 
dinner, wore a moody and clouded 
brow. Ferrers stayed three days at 
the house. He was peculiarly cordial 
to Maltravers, and spoke little to 
Florence. But that little never failed 
to leave upon her mind a jealous and 
anxious irritability, to which she 
yielded with morbid facility. In order, 
perfectly to understand Florence Las- 
celles, it must be remembered that, 
with all her dazzling qualities, she! 
was not what is called a loveable 
person. A certain hardness in her 
disposition, even as a child, had pre- 
vented her winding into the hearts of 
those around her. Deprived of her 
mother’s care—having little or no 
intercourse with children of her own 
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age—brought up with a starched 
governess, or female relations, poor 
and proud,—she never had contracted 
the softness of manner which the 
reciprocation of household affections 
usually produces, With a haughty 
consciousness of her powers, her birth, 
her position, advantages always dinned 
into her ear, she grew up solitary, 
unsocial, and imperious. Her father 
was rather proud than fond of her— 
her servants did not love her—she 
had too little consideration for others, 
too little blandness and suavity to be 
loved by inferiors—she was too learned 
and too stern to find pleasure in the 
conversation and society of young 
ladies of her own age :—she had no 
friends. Now, having really strong 
affections, she felt all this, but rather 
with resentment than grief — she 
longed to be loved, but did not seck 
to be so—she felt as if it was her fate 
not to be loved—she blamed fate, not 
herself, 

When, with all the proud, pure, 
and generous candour of her nature, 
she avowed to Ernest her love for 
him, she naturally expected the most 
ardent and passionate return; nothing 
less could content her. But the habit 
and experience of all the past made 
her eternally suspicious that she was 
not loved; it was wormwood and 
poison to her to fancy that Maltravers 
had ever considered her advantages 
f fortune, except as a bar to his pre- 
tensions and a check on his passion. 
t was the same thing to her, whether 
t was the pettiest avarice or the 
loftiest aspirations that actuated her 
over, if he had been actuated in his 

eart by any sentiment but love; and 
‘errers, to whose eye her foibles were 
‘umiliar, knew well how to make bis 
raises of Ernest arouse against Ernest 
all her exacting jealousies and irritable 
doubts. 

“ It is strange,” said he, one evening, 
as he was conversing with Florence, 
“how complete and triumphant a 
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conquest you have effected over Ernest! 
Will you believe it ?—he conceived a 


prejudice against you when he first saw | 


you—he even said that you were made 
to be admired, not to be loved.” 

‘Ha! did he so?—true, true—he 
has almost said the same thing 
to me.” 

‘But now how he must love you! 
Surely he has all the signs.” 

* And what are the signs, most 
learned Lumley?” said Florence, 
forcing a smile. 

““Why, in the first place, you will 
doubtless observe that he never takes 
his eyes from you—with whomsoever 
he converses, whatever his occupation, 
those eyes, restless and pining, wander 
around for one glance from you.” 

Florence sighed, and looked up—at 
the other end of the room, her lover 
was conversing with Cleveland, and 
his eyes never wandered in search 
of her. 

Ferrers did not seem to notice this 
practical contradiction of his theory, 
but went on. 

‘‘Then surely his whole character 
is changed—that brow has lost its 
calm majesty, that deep voice its 
assured and tranquil tone. Has he 
not become humble, and embarrassed, 
and fretful, living only on your smile, 
reproachful if you look upon another 
—sorrowful if your lip be less smiling 
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who had been more observant than 
he seemed, joined her where she sat. 

“ Dear Florence,” said he, tenderly, 
“ you look pale—I fear you are not so 
well this evening.” 

“ No affectation of an interest you 
do not feel, pray,” said Florence, with 
a scornful lip but swimming eyes. 

‘Do not feel, Florence!” 

“Tt is the first time, at lcast, that 
you have observed whether I am well 
or ill. But it is no matter.” 

“My dear Florence,—why this 
tone’—how have I offended you} 
Has Lumley said - 

“ Nothing but in your praise. Oh, 
be not afraid, you are one of those of 
whom all speak highly. But do not 
let me detain you here! let us join 
our host—you have left him alone.” 

Lady Florence waited for no reply, 
nor did Maltravers attempt to detain 
her. He looked pained, and when 
she turned round to catch a glance, 
that she hoped would be reproachiful, 
he was gone. Lady Florence became 
nervous and uneasy, talked she knew 
not what, and laughed hysterically. 
She, however, deceived Cleveland into 
the notion that she was in the best 
possible spirits. 

By and by she rose, and passed 
through the suite of rooms: her heart 
was with Maltravers—still he was not 
visible. At length she entered the 





—a thing of doubt, and dread, and conservatory, and there she observed 
trembling agitation—slave to a sha-|him, through the open casements, 
dow—no longer lord of the creation ? | walking slowly, and with folded arms, 
—Such is love, such is the love you | upon the moonlit lawn. There was a 
should inspire—such is the love Mal- Short struggle in her breast between 
travers is capable of—for I have seen | woman’s pride and woman’s love; the 


him testify it to another. But,” added 


Lumley, quickly, and as if afraid he 
had said too much, “ Lord Saxingham 
is looking out for me to make up his 
whist-table. I go to-morrow—when 
shall you be in town?” 

‘‘In the course of the week,” said 
poor Florence mechanically; and 
Lumley walked away. 

In another moment, Maltravers, 


last conquered, and she joined him. 

“Forgive me, Ernest,” she said, 
extending her hand, “I was to 
blame.” 

Ernest' kissed the fair hand, and 
answered touchingly, 

“Florence, you have the power to 
wound me, be forbearing in its exer- 
cise. Heaven knows that I would 
not, from the vain desire of showing 
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command over you, inflict upon you 
a single pang. Ah! do not fancy 
that in lovers’ quarrels there is any 
sweetness that compensates the sting.” 

“J told you I was too exacting, 
Ernest. I told you, you would not 
love me so well, when you knew me 
better.” 

“And were a false prophetess. 
Florence, every day, every hour I love 
you more—better than I once thought 
T could.” 

“Then,” cried this wayward girl, 
anxious to pain herself, “then once 
you did not love me?” 

‘“‘Plorence, I will be candid—I did 
not. You are now rapidly obtaining 
an empire over me, greater than my 
reason should allow. But, beware: if 
my love be really a possession you 
desire,—beware how you arm my 
reason against you. Florence, 1 am 
@ proud man. My very consciousness 
of the more splendid allianccs you 
could form renders me less humble a 
lover than you might find in others. 
I were not worthy of you if I were not 
tenacious of my self-respect.” 

“Ah,” said Florence, to whose 
heart these words went home, “ for- 
give me but this once. I shall not 
forgive myself so soon.” 

And Ernest drew her to his heart, 
and felt that with all her faults, a 
woman whom he feared he could not 
tender as happy as her sacrifices to 
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him deserved, was becoming very 
dear to him. In his heart he knew 
that she was not formed to render 
him happy; but that was not his 
thought, his fear. Her love had 
rooted out all thought of self from 
that generous breast. His only anxiety 
was to requite her. 

They walked along the sward, silent, 
thoughtful ; and Florence melancholy, 
yet blessed. 

“That serene heaven, those lovely 
stars,” said Maltravers at last, “do 
they not preach to us the Philosophy 
of Peace? Do they not tell us how 
much of calm belongs to the dignity 
of man, and the sublime essence of 
the soul? Petty distractions and 
sclf-wrought cares are not congenial 
to our real nature; their very dis- 
turbance is a proof that they are at 
war with our natures. Ah, swect 
Florence, let us learn from yon skies, 
over which, in the faith of the Pocts 
of old, brooded the wings of primeval 
and serenest Jove, what earthly love 
should be,—a thing pure as light, 
and peaceful as immortality, watching 
over the stormy world, that it shall 
survive, and high above the clouds 
and vapours that roll below. Let 
little minds introduce into the holicst 
of affections all the bitterness and 
tumult of common life! Let us love 
as beings who will one day be inhabi- 
tants of the stars!” 
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CHAPTER IY. 


«A slippery and subtle knave; a finder out of occasions; that has an eye can stamp 


and counterfeit advantages.”—Othello, 


*« Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used.”—JLid. 


“You see, my dear Lumley,” said 
Lord Saxingham, as the next day the 
two kinsmen were on their way to 
London in the Earl's chariot, “you 
see, that, at the best, this marriage of 
Flory’s is a cursed bore.” 

“ Why, indeed, it has its disadvan- 
tages. Maltravers isa gentleman and 
aman of genius; but gentlemen are 
plentiful, and his genius only tells 
against us, since he is not even of our 
politics.” 

“ Exactly, my own son-in-law voting 
against me!” 

“ A practical, reasonable man would 
change: not so Maltravers,—and all 
the estates, and all the parliamentary 
influence, and all the wealth that 
ought to go with the family and with 
the party, go out of the family and 
against the party. You are quite 
right, my dear lord—it is a cursed 
bore.” 

« And she might have had the Duke 
of * * * * a man with a rental of 
100,0002. a-year. It is too ridiculous. 
—This Maltravers——d—d disagree- 
able fellow, too, eh?” 

“Stiff and stately—much changed 
for the worse of late years—grown 
conecited and set up.” 

“Do you know, Lumley, I would 
rather, of the two, have had you for 
my son-in-law.” 

Lumley half started. “Are you 
scrious, my lord? Ihave not Ernest’s 
fortunc—I cannot make such settle- 
ments: my lincage too, at lcast on 
my mother’s side, is less ancient.” 

“Oh, as to settlements, Flory’s 


fortune ought to be settled on herself, 
—and as compared with that fortune, 
what could Mr, Maltravers pretend to 
settle 7—Neither she nor any children 
she may have could want his 40002. 
a-year if he settled it all. <As for 
family, connexions tell more now-a- 
days than Norman descent,—and for 
the rest, you are likely to be old 
Templeton’s heir, to have a peerage— 
(a large sum of ready money is always 
useful)—are rising in the house—one 
of our own set—will soon be in offict 
—and, flattery apart, a devilish goof 
fellow into the bargain. Oh, I would 
sooner a thousand times that Flory 
had taken a fancy to you!” 

Lumley Ferrers bowed his head but 
said nothing. He fell into a revery, 
and Lord Saxingham took up his 
official red box, became deep in its 
contents, and forgot all about the 
Inarriage of his daughter. 

Lumley pulled the clcck-string as 
the carriage entered Pall Mall, and 
desired to be set down at the “‘ Travel- 
lers.” While Lord Saxingham was 
borne on to settle the affairs of the 
nation, not being able to settle those 
of his own household, Ferrers was 
inquiring the address of Castruccio 
Cesarini. The porter was unable to 
give it him. The Signor venerally 
called every day for his notes, but no 
one at the club knew where he lodged. 
Ferrers wrote, and left with the por- 
ter, a line requesting Cesarini to call 
on him as soon as possible, and bent 
his way to his house in Great George 
Street. He went straight into his 
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library, unlocked his escritoire, and 
took out that letter which, the reader 
will remember, Maltravers had written 
to Cesarini, and which Lumley had 
secured; carefully did he twice read 
over this effusion, and the second time 
his face brightened and his eyes 
sparkled, It is now time to lay this 
letter before the reader ; it ran thus :— 


“ Private and confidential.” 
“My pge4R CESARINI, 

‘The assurance of your friendly 
feelings is most welcome to me. In 
much of what you say of marriage, I 
am inclined, though with reluctance, 
to agree. As to Lady Florence her- 
self, few persons are more calculated 
to dazzle, perhaps to fascinate. But 
is she a person to make a home happy 
—to sympathise where she has been 
accustomed to command—to compre- 
hend, and to yield to the waywardness 
and irritability common to our fanci- 
ful and morbid race—to content her- 
self with the homage of a single 
heart? I do not know her enough to 
decide the question; but I know 
her enough to feel deep solicitude 
and anxiety for your happiness, if 
centered in a nature so imperious and 
60 vain. But you will remind me of her 
fortune, her station. You will say 
that such are the sources from which, 
to an ambitious mind, happiness may 
well be drawn. Alas! I fear that the 
man who marries Lady Florence must 
indeed confine his dreams of felicity 
to those harsh and disappointing 
realities. But, Cesarini, these are not 
the words which, were we more inti- 
mate, I would address to you. I doubt 
the reality of those affections which 
you ascribe to her, and suppose de- 
voted to yourself. She is evidently 
fond of conquest, She sports with 
the victims she makes. ler vanity 
dupes othcrs,—perhaps to be duped 
itself at last. I will not say more 
to you. “ Yours, 

“BE. Matravers.” 
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“Hurrah!” cried Ferrers, as he 
threw down the letter, and rubbed 
his hands with delight. “I little 
thought, when I schemed for this 
letter, that chance would make it so 
inestimably serviceable. There is less 
to alter than I thought for—the 
clumsiest botcher in the world could 
manage it. Let me look again.— 
Hem, hem—the first phrase to alter 
is this :—‘I know her enough to feel 
deep solicitude and anxiety for your 
happiness, if centered in a nature so 
imperious and vain’—scratch out 
‘your, and put ‘my.’ All the rest 
good, good—till we come to ‘ affec- 
tions which you ascribe to her, and 
suppose devoved to yourself’—for 
‘yourself’ write ‘myself’—the rest 
will do. Now, then, the date—we 
must change it to the present month, 
and the work is done. I wish that 
Italian blockhead would come. IfI can 
but once make an irreparable breach 
between her and Maltravers, I think 
I cannot fail of securing his place; 
her pique, her resentment will hurry 
her into taking the first who offers, 
by way of revenge. And, by Jupiter, 
even if I fail, (which I am sure I shall 
not,) it will be something to keep 
Flory as lady paramount for a duke 
of our own party. I shall gain im- 
menscly by such a connexion; but I 
lose everything, and gain nothing by 
her marrying Maltravers—of opposite 
politics too—whom I begin to hate 
like poison. But no duke shall have 
her—Florence Ferrers, the only alli- 
teration I ever liked—yect it would 
sound rough in poetry. 

Lumley then deliberately drew to- 
wards him his inkstand—‘ No pen- 
knife !—Ah, true, I never mend pens 
—sad waste—must send out for one.” 
He rang the bell, ordered a penknife 
to be purchased, and the servant was 
still out when a knock at the door 
was heard, and in a minute more 
Ceosarini entered. 

“ Ah,” said Lumley, assuming a 
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melancholy air, “I am glad that you | Lumley, musingly and calmly. “ Are 
are arrived; you will excuse my having , you a dead shot? If so, it is worth 


written to you so unceremoniously. 
You received my note—sit down, pray 
—and how are you +—you look deli- 
eate—can I offer you anything ?” 

“ Wine,” said Cesarini, laconically, 
*‘ wine; your climate requires wine.” 

Here the servant entered with the 
penknife, and was ordered to bring 
wine and sandwiches. Lumley then 
conversed lightly on different matters 


till the wine appcared ; he was rather , 


surprised to observe Cesarini pour out 
and drink off glass upon glass, with 
an evident craving for the excitement. 
When he had satisfied himself, he 
turned his dark eyes to Ferrers, and 
said, “ You have news to communi- 
cate, I sce it in your brow. I am now 
ready to hear all.” 

“ Well, then, listen to me ; you were 
right in your suspicions ; jealousy is 
ever a truc diviner. I make no doubt 
Othello was quite right, and Desde- 
mona was no better than she should 
be. Maltravers has proposed to my 
cousin, and been accepted.” 

Cesarini’s complexion grew per- 
fectly ghastly ; his whole frame shook 
like a leaf—for a moment he seemed 
paralysed. 

“ Curse him!” said he, at last, 
drawing a deep breath, and betwixt 
his grinded teeth—“ curse him, from 
the depths of the heart he has 
broken !” 

“ And after such a letter to you !— 
do you remember it ?—here itis. He 
warns you against Lady Florence, and 
then secures her to himsclf—is this 
treachery ?” 

“ Treachery, black as hell! I am 
an Jialian,” cried Cesarini, springing 
to his feet, and with all the passions 
of his climate in his face, “and I will 
be avenged! Bankrupt in fortune, 
ruined in hopes, blasted in heart—I 
have still the godlike consolation of 
the desperate—I have revenge.” 

« Will you call him out?” asked 


thinking about ; if not, it is a mockery 
—your shot misses, his goes in the 
air, seconds interpose, and you both 
walk away devilish glad to get off so 
well. Duels are humbug.” 

“Mr. Ferrers,” said Cesarini, fiercely, 
“ this is not a matter of jest.” 

“I do not make it ajest ; and what 
is more, Cesarini,” said Ferrers, with 
a concentrated energy far more com- 
manding than the Italian’s fury, 
‘ what is more, I so detest Maltravers, 
I am so stung by his cold superiority, 
so wroth with his success, so loathe 
the thought of his alliance, that I 
would cut off this hand to frustrate 
that marriage! I do not jest, man; 
but I have method and sense in my 
hatred—it is our English way.” 

Cesarini stared at the speaker 
gloomily, clenched his hand, muttered 
and strode rapidly to and fro the 
room. 

“ You would be avenged, so would 
I. Now what shall be the means?” 
said Ferrers. 

“TJ will stab him to the heart—I 
will———” 

“ Cease these tragic flights. Nay, 
frown and stamp not; but sit down, 
and be reasonable, or leave me, and 
act for yourself.” 

“ Sir,” said Cesarini, with an eye 
that might have alarmed a man less 
resolute than Ferrers, “ have a care 
how you presume on my distress.” 

“ You are in distress, and you re- 
fuse relief; you are bankrupt in for- 
tune, and you rave like a poet, when 
you should be devising and plotting 
for the attainment of boundless wealth. 
Revenge and ambition may both be 
yours; but they are prizes never won 
but by a cautious foot as well as a bold 
hand.” 

‘¢ What would you have me do? and 
what but his life would content me?” 

“Take his life if you can—I have 
no objection—go and take it ; only 
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juat observe this, that if you miss your 
aim, or he, being the stronger man, 
strike you down, you will be locked 
up in a madhouse for the next year or 
two, at least; and that is not the 
place in which I should like to pass 
the winter—but as you will.” 

“ You !—you!—But what are you 
tome? I will go. Good day, sir.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Ferrers, 
when he saw Cesarini about to leave 
the room ; “ stay, take this chair, and 
listen to me—you had better——” 

Cesarini hesitated, and then, as it 
were, mechanically obeyed. 

“Read that letter, which Maltra- 
vers wrote to you. You have finished 
—well—now observe—if Florence sees 
that letter, she will not, and cannot 
marry the man who wrote it—you 
must show it to her.” 

“Ah, my guardian angel, I see it 
all! Yes, there are words in this 
letter no woman 80 proud could ever 
pardon. Give it me again, I will go 
at once.” 

“Pshaw! You are too quick ; you 
have not remarked that this letter was 
written five months ago, before Mal- 
travers knew much of Lady Flo- 
rence. He himself has confessed 
to her that he did not then love her— 
so much the more would she value the 
conquest she has now achieved. 
Florence would smile at this lIctter, 
and say, ‘Ah, he judges me dif- 
ferently now.’ ” 

“Are you seeking to madden me? 
What do you mean? Did you not | 
just now say that, did she see that: 
letter, she would never marry the | 
writer? ” 

“ Yes, yes, but the lettcr must be 
altered. Wemust crase the date; we 
must date it from to-day ;—to-day— 
Maltravers returns to-day. We must 
suppose it written, not in answer to a 
letter from you, demanding his advice 
and opinion as to your marriage with 
Lady Florence, but in answer to a 


letter of yours in which you congra-, 
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tulate Aim on his approaching mar- 
riage to her. By the substitution of 
one pronoun for another, in two places, 
the letter will read as well one way as 
another. Read it again, and see; 0° 
stop, I will be the lecturer.” 

Here Ferrers read over the letter, 
which, by the trifling substitutions he 
proposed, might indeed bear the cha- 
racter he wished to give it.” 

“ Does the light break in upon you 
now?” said Ferrers. “Are you pre- 
pared to go through a part that re 
quires subtlety, delicacy, address, and, 
above all, self-control !—qualities that 
are the common attributes of your 
countrymen.” 

“ J will do all, fear me not. It may 
be villanous, it may be base; but I 
care not; Maltravers shall not rival, 
master, eclipse me in all things.” 

‘* Where are you lodging ?” 

“ Where }—out of town a little way.” 

“Take up your home with me for 
a few days. I cannot trust you out of 
my sight. Send for your luggage; J 
have a room at your service.” 

Cesarini at first refused; but a man 
who resolves on a crime, feels the awe 
of solitude, and the necessity of a 
companion. He went himself to bring 
his effects, and promised to return to 
dinner. 

“ T must own,” said Lumley, reset- 
tling himself at his desk, “ this is 
the dirtiest trick that ever I played; 
but the glorious end sanctifies the 
paltry means. After all, it is the 
mere prejudice of gentlemanlike edu- 
cation.” 

A very few seconds, and with the 
aid of the knife to crase, and the pen 
to re-write, Ferrers completed his task, 
with the exception of the change of 
date, which, on sccond thoughts, he 
reserved as a matter to be regulated 
by circumstances. 

“ T think I have hit off his m’s and 
y's tolerably,” said he, “‘ considering I 
was not brought up to this sort of 
thing. But the alteration would be 
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visible on cloge inspection. Cesarini 
must read the letter to her, then if she 
glances over it herself it will be with 
bewildered eyes and a dizzy brain. 
Above all, he must not leave it with 
her, and must bind her to the closest 
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secrecy. She is honourable, and will 
keep her word; and so now that 
matter is settled. I have just time 
before dinner to canter down to my 
uncle’s and wish the old fellow 


Ls ” 


Joy: 


CHAPTER VY. 


* And then my Lord has much that he would state 
All good to you.”—CrapBe; Tales of the Heart. 


Lorp VARGRAVE was sitting alone in 
his library, with his account-books 
before him. Carefully did he cast up 
the various sums, which, invested in 
various speculations, swelled his in- 
come. The result seemed satisfactory 
—and the rich man threw down his 
pen with an air of triumph. “TI will 
invest 120,0002. in land—only 120,0000. 
T will not be temptcd to sink more. 
I will have a fine house —a house fit- 
ting for a nobleman—a fine old Eliza- 
bethan house—a house of historical 
interest. I must have woods and 
lakes-—and a deer-park, above all, 
Deer are very gentlemanlike things— 
very. De Clifford’s place is to be sold 
I know; they ask too much for 
it, but ready moncy is tempting. 
I can bargain—bargain, J am a good 
hand ata bargain. should I be now 
Lord Baron Vargrave, if I had always 
given people what they asked? I will 
double my subscriptions to the Bible 
Society, and the Philanthropic, and 
the building of new churches. The 
world shall not say Richard Templeton 
docs not deserve his greatness. I will 
Come in. Who ’s there—come 





in.” 

The door gently opened—the meck 
face of the new pecress appeared, “I 
disturb you—-I beg your pardon— 


“Come in, my dear, come in—I 


want to talk to you——I want to talk to 
your ladyship—sit down, pray.” 

Lady Vargrave obeyed. 

** You sec,” said the pecr, crossing 
his legs and caressing his left foot with 
both hands, while he see-sawed his 
stately person to and fro in his chair 
—“ you see that the honour conferred 
upon me will make a great change in 
our mode of life, Mrs. Temple ——, I 
I mean Lady Vargrave. This villa 
is all very well—my country-house is 
not amiss for a country-gentleman— 
but now, we must support our rank. 
The landed estate I already possess 
will go with the titlh—go to Lumley 
—TI shall buy another at my own dis- 
posal, one that I can feel thoroughly 
mine—it shall be a splendid place, 
Lady Vargrave.” 

“This place is splendid to me,” said 
Lady Vargrave, timidly. 

“This place! nonsense—you must 
learn loftier ideas, Lady Vargrave ; 
you are young, you can easily contract 
new habits, more easily perhaps than 
myself—you are naturally ladylike, 
though I say it—you have good taste, 
you don’t talk much, you don't show 
your ignorance-—quite right. You 
must be presented at court, Lady 
Vargrave—wemust give greatdinners, 
Lady Vargrave. Balls are sinful, so is 
the opera, at least I fear so—yct 
an opera-box would be a proper 
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appendage to your rank, Lady Var- 
grave.” 

“My dear Mr. Templeton——~” 

“Lord Vargrave, if your ladyship 
pleases.” 

“T beg pardon. May you live long 
to enjoy your honours; but I, my 
dear Lord—I am not fit to share 
them : it is only in our quiet life that 
I can forget what—what Iwas. You 
terrify me, when you talk of court— 
of———” 

“ Stuff, Lady Vurgrave! stuff; we 
accustom oursclves to these things. 
Do I look like a man who has stood 
behind a counter ?—rank is a glove 
that stretches to the hand that wears 
it. And the child, dear child,—dear 
Evelyn, she shall be the admiration of 
London, the beauty, the heiress, the 
—oh, she will do me honour!” 

“She will, she will!” said Lady 
Vargrave, and the tears gushed from 
her eyes. 

Lord Vargrave waa softened. 

“No mother ever deserved more 
from a child than you from Evelyn.” 

“I would hope I have done my 
duty,” said Lady Vargrave, drying 
her tears. 

“Papa, papa!” cried an impatient 
voice, tapping at the window, “come 
and play, papa—come and play at 
ball, papa ! ” 

And there by the window stood 
that beautiful child, glowing with 
health and mirth—her light hair 
tossed from her forehead, her sweet 
mouth dimpled with smiles. 

“My darling, go on the lawn,— 
don’t over-excrt yourself—you have 
not quite recovered that horrid sprain 
—I will join you immediately—bless 
you!” 

“Don’t be long, papa—nobody 
plays so nicely as you do;” and, nod: 
ding and laughing from very glec, 
away scampered the young fairy. 

Lord Vargrave turned to his wife. 

“ What think you of my nephew— 
of Lumley?” said he, abruptly. 
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“He scems all that is amiable, 
frank, and kind.” 

Lord Vargrave’s brow became 
thoughtful. “I think so too,” he 
said, after a short pause; “and I hope 
you will approve of what I meaf to 
do. You see, Lumley was brought 
up to regard himself as my heir—I 
owe something to him, beyond the 
poor estate which goes with, but 
never can adequatcly support, my 
title. Family honours, hereditary 
rank, must be properly regarded. But 
that dear girl—I shall leave her the 
bulk of my fortune. Could we not 
unite the fortune and the title? It 
would secure the rank to her, it would 
incorporate all my desires—all my 
duties.” 

“But,” said Lady Vargrave, with 
evident surprise, “ if I understand you 
rightly, the disparity of years——” 

“ And what then, what then, Lady 
Vargrave? Is there no disparity of 
years between ws—a greater disparity 
than between Lumley and that tall 
girl? Lumley is a mere youth, a 
youth still, five-and-thirty—he will be 
little more than forty when they 
marry; I was between fifty and sixty 
when I married you, Lady Vargrave. 
I don’t like boy and girl marriages: a 
man should be older than his wife. 
But you are so romantic, Lady Var- 
grave, Besides, Lumlcy is so gay and 
good-looking, and wears so well. He 
has been very nearly forming another 
attachment; but that, I trust, is out 
of his head now. They must like 
each other. You will not gainsay 
me, Lady Vargrave, and if anything 
happens to me—life is uncertain.” 

“Oh, do not speak so—my friend, 
my benefactor ! ” 

“Why, indeed,” resumed his lord- 
ship, mildly, “thank Heaven, I am 
very well—feel younger than ever I 
did—but still, life is uncertain—and 
if you survive me, you will not throw 
obstacles in the way of my grand 
scheme,” 
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“J—no, no—of course you have 
the right in all things over her des- 
tiny ; but so young—so soft-hcarted, 
if she should love one of her own 
years 2 

« Love !—pooh ! love does not come 
into girls’ heads unless it is put there. 
—We will bring her up to love 
Lumley. I have another reason—a 
cogent one—our secret !—to him it 
can be confided —it should not go out 
of our family. Even in my grave I 
could not rest if a slur were cast on 
my respectability—my name.” 

Lord Vargrave spoke solemnly and 
warmly; then muttering to himself, 
“Yes, it is for the best,” he took up 
his hat and quitted the room. He 
joined his stepchild on the lawn. He 
romped with her—he played with her 
—that stiff, stately man !—he laughed 
louder than she did, and ran almost 
as fast. And when she was fatigued 
and breathless, he made her sit down 
beside him, in a little summerhouse, 
and, fondly stroking down her dis- 
ordered tresses, said, “ You tire me 
out, child; I am growing too old to 
play with you. Lumley must supply 
my place. You love Lumley?” 

“*Qh, dearly, he is so good-humoured, 
so kind; he has given me such a 
beautiful doll, with such eyes!” 

“You shall be his little wife—you 
would like to be his little wife ?” 
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“Wife !"why, poor mamma is a 
wife, and she is not so huppy as I 
am.” 

“Your mamma has bad health, 
my dear,” said Lord Vargrave, a 
little discomposed. “ But it is a fine 
thing to be a wife and hare a carriage 
of your own, and a fine house, and 
jewels, and plenty of moncy, and be 
your own mistress ; and Lumley will 
love you dearly.” 

“ Oh yes, I should like all that.” 

“And you will have a protector, 
child, when I am no more !” 

The tone, rather than the words, of 
her step-father struck a damp into 
that childish heart. Evelyn lifted her 
eyes, gazed at him carnestly, andthen, 
throwing her arms round him, burst 
into tears. 

Lord Vargrave wiped his own eyes 
and covered her with kisses. 

“Yes, you shall be Lumley’s wife, 
his honoured wife, heiress to my rank 
as to my fortunes.” 

“ T will do all that papa wishes.” 

“ You will be Lady Vargrave then, 
and Lumley will be your husband,” 
said the step-father, impressively. 
“ Think over what I have said. Now 
let us join mamma. But, as I live, 
here is Lumley himself. However, 
it is not yet the time to sound him: 
—I hope that he has no chance with 


| that Lady Florence.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


* * * 


‘¢F air encounter 


Of two most rare affections.” Tempest. 


MEANWHILE the Betrothed were on 
their road to London. The balmy 
and screne beauty of the day had 
induced them to perform the short 
journey on horseback. It is some- 
where said, that lovers are never 80 
handsome as in each other’s company, 
and neither Florence nor Ernest ever 
looked so well as on horseback. There 
was something in the statcliness and 
the grace of both, something even in 
the aquiline outline of their features, 
and the haughty bend of the neck, 
that made a sort of likencss between 
these young persons, although there 
was no comparison as to their relative 
degrees of personal advantage: the 
beauty of Florence defied all com- 
parison. And as they rode from 
Cleveland’s porch, where the other 
guests yet lingering were assembled 
to give the farewell-grecting, there 
was a general conviction of the hap- 
piness destined to the affianced ones, 
—a general impression that both in 
mind and person they were eminently 
suited to each other. Their position 
was that which is ever interesting, 
even in more ordinary people, and at 
that moment they were absolutcly 
popular with all who gazed on them ; 
and when the good old Cleveland 
turned away with tears in his eyes, 
and murmured “ Bless them !” there 
was not one of the party who would 
have hesitated to join in the prayer. 

Florence felt a nameless dejection 
as she quitted a spot so consecrated 
by grateful recollections. 

“When shall we be again s0 
happy ?” said she, softly, as she turned 


back to gaze upon the landscape, 
which, gay with flowers and shrubs, 
and the bright English verdure, 
smiled behind them like a garden. 

“We will try and make my old 
hall, and its gloomy shades, remind 
us of these fairer scenes, my Flo- 
rence.” 

“ Ah! describe to me the character 
of your place. We shall live there 
principally, shall we not? Iam sure 
I shall like it much better than 
Marsden Court, which is the name of 
that huge pile of arches and columns 
in Vanbrugh’s heaviest taste, which 
will soon be yours.” 

“I fear we shall never dispose of 
all your mighty retinue, grooms of 
the chamber, and Patagonian foot- 
men, and Heaven knows who besides, 
in the holes and corners of Burleigh,” 
said Ernest, smiling. And then he 
went on to describe the old place 
with something of a well-born coun- 
try gentleman's not displeasing pride ; 
and Florence listened, and they 
planned, and altered, and added, and 
improved, and laid out » map for the 
future. From that topic they turned 
to another, aqually interesting to 
Florence. The work in which Mal- 
travers had been engaged was com- 
pleted, was in the hands of the 
printer, and Florence amused herself 
with conjectures as to the criticisms 
it would provoke. She was certain 
that all that had most pleased her 
would be. caviare_to the multitude. 
She never would believe that any one 
could understand Maltravers but her- 
self. Thus time flew on till they 
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passed that part of the road in which 
had occurred Ernest’s adventure with 
Mrs. 'empleton’s daughter. Mal- 
travers paused abruptly in the midst 
of his glowing periods, as the spot 
awakened its associations and reminis- 
cenees, and looked round anxiously 
and inguiringly. But the fair appari- 
tion was not again visible; and what- 
ever inipression the place produccd, 
it gradually died away as they entered 
the suburbs of the great metropolis. 
Two other gentlemen and a young 
lady of thirty-three (I had almost 
forgottcn them) were of the party, 
but they had the tact to linger a 
little behind during the greatcr part 
of the road, and the young lady, who 
was a wit and a flirt, found gossip 
and sentiment for both the cavalicrs. 

“Will you come to us this even- 
ing ?” asked Florence, timidly. 

“I fear I shall not be able. I 
have several matters to arrange before 
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spent the last sum I conveyed to him 
—i must remember to find him out 
and replenish his stores.—Do not 
forget,” said he aloud, “to see Cesarini, 
and urge him to accept the appoint- 
ment we spoke of.” 

“T will not forget it—I will see 
him to-morrow before we mect. Yet 
it is a painful task, Ernest.” 

“T allow it. Alas! Florence, you 
owe him some reparation. He un- 
doubtedly once conceived himself 
entitled to form hopes, the vanity 
of which his ignorance of our English 
world and his foreign birth prevented 
him from suspecting.” 

“Believe me, I did not give him 
the right to form such expectations.” 

“But you did not sufficiently dis- 
courage them. Ah, Florence, never 
underrate the pangs of hope crushed, 
of love contemned.” 

“ Dreadful!” said Florence, almost 
shuddering. ‘It is strange, but my 


I leave town for Burleigh, which I conscience never so smote me before. 
must do next week. Three months, | It is since I love, that I feel, for the 
dearest Florence, will scarcely suffice jfirst time, how guilty a creature 
to make Burleigh put on its best, is- 


looks to greet its new mistress; and 
I have already appointed the great 
modern magicians of draperies and 
or-molu to consult how we may make 
Aladdin's palace fit for the reception 
of the new princess. Lawyers, too! 
—in short, 1 expect to be fully occu- 
pied. But to-morrow, at threc, I 
shall be with you, and we can ride 
out, if the day be fine.” 

“Surely,” said Florence, “ yonder 
is Signor Cesarini—how haggard and 
altered he appears !” 

Maltravers, turning his eyes towards 
the spot to which Florence pointed, 
saw Cesarini emerging from a lane, 
with a porter behind him carrying 
some booksandatrunk. ‘he Italian, 
who was talking and gesticulating 
as to himeelf, did not perceive them. 

“ Poor Castruccio! he seems Icaving 
his lodging,” thought Maltravers, 
“By this time I fear he will have 


‘A coquette!” interrupted Mal- 
travers. ‘“ Well, let us think of the 
past uo more; but if we can restore 
a gifted man, whose youth promised 
much, to an honourable independence 
and a healthful mind, let us do so. 
Me, Cesarini never can forgive; he 
will think I have robbed him of you. 
But we men—the woman we have 
once loved, even after she rejects us, 
ever has some power over us, and 
your eloquence, which has so often 
roused me, cannot fail to impress a 
nature yet more excitable.” 

Maltravers, on quitting Florence 
at her own door, went home, sum- 
moned his favourite servant, gave 
him Cesarini’s address at Chelsea, 
bade him find out where he was, if 
he had left his lodgings; and leave 
at his present home, (or failing its 
discovery) at the “ Travellers,” a 
cover, which he made his servant 
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address, enclosing a bank-note of some 
amount. If the reader wonder why 
Maltravers thus constituted himself 
the unknown benefactor of the Italian, 
I must tell him that he does not under- 
stand Maltravers. Cesarini was not 
the only man of letters whose faults 
he pitied, whose wants he relieved. 
Though his name seldom shone in 
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by calumny in life and barren laurels 
after death. He whose profession is 
the Beautiful succeeds only through 
the Sympathies. Charity and Com- 
passion are virtues taught with diffi- 
culty to ordinary men; to true Genius 
they are but the instincts which 
direct it to the Destiny it is born to 
fulfil,—viz., the discovery and redemp- 


the pompous list of public subscrip-| tion of new tracts in our common 


tions—though he disdained to affect | 


the Meecenas and the patron, he felt 
the brotherhood of mankind, and a 
kind of gratitude for those who 
aspired to raise or to delight their 
specics. An author himself, he could 
appreciate the vast debt which the 
world owes to authors, and pays but 


nature, Genius—the Sublime Mis- 
sionary—goes forth from the serene 
Intellect of the Author to live in the 
wants, the griefs, the infirmities of 
others, in order that it may Icarn 
their language; and as its highest 
achievement is Pathos, so its most 
absolute requisite is Pity! 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘ Don John. Tlow canst thou cross this marriave ? 
Borachio. Not honestly, my lord; but so covertly, that no dishonesty shall 
appear in me, my lord.”"—Auch Ado abuut Nothing. 


Frrrrrs and Cesarini were sitting 
over their wine, and both had sunk 
into silence, for they had only one 
subject in common, when a note was 
brought to Lumley from Lady Flo- 
rence. — ‘This is lucky enough!” 
said he, as he read it. “ Lady Florence 
wishes to see you, and encloses me a 
note for you, which she asks me to 
address aud forward to you. There 
it is.” 

Cesarini took the note with trem- 
bling hands: it was very short, and 
merely expressed a desire to sce him 
the next day at two o’clock. 

“What can it be?” he exclaimed ; 
Scan she want to apologise, to ex- 
plain?” 

“No, no, no! Florence will not do 
that; but, froin certain words she 
dropped in talking with me, I guess 
that she lias some offer to your worldly 
advantage 10 propose to you. 


by the way, a thought strikes 
me.” 

Lumley cagerly rang the bell. “Is 
Lady Florence’s servant waiting for 
an answer?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Very well—detain him.” 

“ Now, Cesarini, assurance is made 
doubly sure. Come into the next 
room. There, sit down at my desk, 
and write, as I shall dictate, to Mal- 
travers.” 

{4 I ! ” 

“Yes, now do put yourself in my 
hands—vwrite, write. When you have 
finished, I will explain.” 

Cesarini obeyed, and the letter was 
as follows :— 


“Drar MAaLTRAVrRs, 
“JT have learned your approach- 
ing marriage with Lady Florence 


Ha! Laseclles. Permit me to congratulate 


it to be a state which nothing but the 
most perfect congeniality of temper, 
pursuits, and minds, can render bear- 
able.-—How rare is such congeniality ! 
in your case it may exist. The affec- 
tions of that beautiful being are 
doubtless ardent—and they are yours! 

“Write me a line by the dearer to 
assure me of your belief in my sin- 
cerity. “Yours, 

“©, Cusarint.” 


“ Copy out this letter, I want its 
ditto—quick. Now seal and direct 
the duplicate,” continued Ferrers ; 
“that’s right—go into the hall, give 
it yourself to Lady Florence’s servant, 
and beg him to take it to Seamore 
Place, wait for an answer, and bring 
it here; by which time you will have 
a note ready for Lady Florence. Say 
I will mention this to her ladyship,— 
and give the man half-a-crown. There 
—begone.” 

“1 do not understand a word of 
this,” said Cesarini, when he returned ; 
“will you explain ? ” 

“ Certainly ; the copy of the note 
you have despatched to Maltravers I 
shall show to Lady Florence this 
evening,—as a proof of your sobered 
and generous fcelings ; observe, it is 
80 written, that the old letter of your 
rival may scem an exact reply to it. 
To-morrow, a reference to this note 
of yours will bring out our scheme 
more easily; and if you follow my 
instructions, you will not seem to 


been dealing our cards for us, and has 
turned up the ace. Three to one now 
on the odd trick. Maltravers, too, is 
at home. I called at his house on 
returning from my uncle’s, and learned 
that he would not stir out all the 
evening.” 

In due time came the answer from 
Ernest: it was short and hurried; 
but full of all the manly kindness of 
his nature; it expressed admiration 
and delight at the tone of Cesarini’s 
letter ; it revoked all former expres- 
sions derogatory to Lady Florence; it 
owned the harshness and error of his 
first impressions ; it used every deli- 
cate argument that could soothe and 
reconcile Cesarini; and concluded by 
sentiments of friendship and desire of 
service, 80 cordial, so honest, so free 
from the affectation of patronage— 
that even Cesarini himself, half insane 
as he was with passion, was almost 
softened. Lumlcy saw the change in 
his countenance—snatched the Ictter 
from his hand—read it—threw it 
into the fire—and saying, “ We must 
guard against accidents,” clapped the 
Italian affectionately on the shoulder, 
and added, “ Now you can have no 
remorse,—for a more jesuitical piece 
of msulting, hypocritical cant 1 never 
read. Where’s your note to Lady 
Florence? Your compliments, you 
will be with her at two. There—now 
the rehearsal’s over, the scenes 
arranged, and I’ll dress, and open 
the play for you with a prologue.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Estuat ingens 


Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque insania luctu, 
Et furiis agitatus amor, et couscia virtus.” *—ViralL, 


Tne next day, punctual to his appoint- 
ment, Cesarini repaired to his critical 
interview with Lady Florence. Her 
countenance, which, like that of most 
persons whose temper is not under 
their command, ever too faithfully 
expressed what was within, was un- 
usually flushed. Lumley had dropped 
words and hints which had driven 
sleep from her pillow, and repose 
from her mind. 

She rose from her seat with nervous 
agitation as Cesarini entered, and 
made his grave salutation. After a 
short and embarrassed pause, she 
recovered, however, her sclf-possession, 
and with alla woman’s delicate and 
dexterous tact, urged upon the Italian 
the expediency of accepting the offer 
of honourable independence now ex- 
tended to him. 

“You have abilities,” she said, in 
conclusion—* you have friends—you 
have youth—take advantage of those 
gifts of nature and fortune ;—and 
fulfil such a carecr as,” added Lady 
Florence with a smile, “ Dante did not 
consider incompatible with poetry.” 

“J cannot object to any career,” 
said Cesarini, with an effort, “that 
may serve to remove me from a 
country that has no longer any charms 
forme. I thank you for your kind- 
ness—I will obey you. May you be 
happy—and yet—no, ah! no—happy 


* Deep in her inmost heart is stirred the 
fmmense shame, and madness with com- 
mingled grief, and love agitated by rage, 
and conscious virtue. 


you must be! Even he, sooner or 
later, must see you with my eycs.” 

“TI know,” replied Florence, falter- 
ingly, “that you have wisely and 
generously mastered a past illusion. 
Mr. Ferrers allowed me to see the 
letter you wrote to Er to Mr. 
Maltravers; it was worthy of you—it 
touched me deeply; but I trust you will 
outlive your prejudices against is 

“‘Stay,” interrupted Cesarini; “did 
Ferrers communicate to you the 
answer to that letter ?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“T am glad of it.” 

Why?” 

“Oh, no matter. 
you—farewell.” 

“ No—I implore you do not go yet 
—what was there in that letter that 
it could pain me to sce? Lumley 
hinted darkly, but would not speak 
out—be more frank.” 

“T cannot—it would be treachery 
to Maltravers—cruelty to you—yet, 
would it be cruel ?” 

“No, it would not—it would be 
kindness and mercy; show me the 
letter—you have it with you.” 

“ You could not bear it; you would 
hate me for the pain it would give 
you. Let me depart.” 

“ Man, you wrong Maltravers. I see 
itnow. You would darkly slander him 
whom you cannot openly defame. Go 
—I was wrong to listen 10 you—go !” 

“Lady Florence, beware how you 
taunt me into undeceiving you. Here 
is the letter, it is his handwriting—~ 
vill you read it? I warn you not.” 








Heaven bless 
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’ T will believe nothing but the 
evidence of my own eyes—give it me.” 

“Stay then; on two conditions. 
First, that you promise me sacredly 
that you will not disclose to Maltra- 
vers, Without my consent, that you 
have secn this letter. Think not I 
fear his anger. No‘ but in the mortal 
encounter that must ensue, if you 
thus betray me—your character would 
be lowered in the world’s eyes, and 
even I (my excuse unknown) might 
not appear to have acted with honour 
in obeying your desirc, and warning 
you, while there is yet time, of bar- 
tering love for avarice. Promise me.” 

“©T do—I do most solemnly.” 

“Secondly, assure me that you will 
not ask to keep the letter, but will 
immediately restore it to me.” 

“T promise it. Now then.” 

‘“‘'Take the letter.” 

Florence seized, and rapidly read 
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I remember he told me—he, 80 wise, 80 
deep a judge of human character, that 
he would be sponsor for your faith— 
that your honour and heart were 
incorruptible. It is true—I thank 
you—you have saved me from a ter- 
rible fate.” 

“( Lady Florence, dear—too dear 
—yet would that—alas! she does not 
listen to me,” muttered Castruccio, as 
Florence, pressing her hands to her 
temples, walked wildly to and fro 
the room; at length, she paused op- 
posite to Cesarini, looked him full in 
the face, returned him the letter 
without a word, and pointed to the 
door. 

“No, no, do not bid me leave you 
yet,” said Cesarini, trembling with 
repentant emotion—yet half beside 
himself with jealous rage at her love 
for his rival. 

“My friend, go,” said Florence, in 


the fatal and garbled document: her a tone of voice singularly subdued 
brain was dizzy—her eyes clouded—'and soft. “Do not fear me—I have 
her ears rang as with the sound of more pride in me than even affection; 
water—she was sick and giddy with but there are certain struggles in a 
emotion, but she read enough. This ' woman’s breast which she could never 
letter was written, then, in answer to! betray to any one—any one but a 
Castruccio’s of last night,—it avowed ‘mother. God help me, I have none! 
dislike of her character,—it denied ; —go—when next we meet, I shall be 


the sincerity of her love,—it more 
than hinted the mercenary nature of 
his own feelings. Yes, even there, 
where she had garnered up her heart, 
she was not Florence, the lovely and 
beloved woman; but Florence, the 
wealthy and high-born heiress. The 
world which she had built upon the 
faith and heart of Maltravers, crumbled 
away at her feet. The letter dropped 
from her hands—her whole form 
seemed to shrink and shrivel up; her 
teeth were set, and her cheek was as 
white as marble. 

“OQ God!” cried Cesarini, stung 
with remorse. “Speak to me, speak 
to me, Florence! I did wrong— 
forget that hateful letter! I have 
been false—false !” 

“ Ah, false—sav so again !—no, no, 
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calm.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, 
the Italian dropped on his knee, 
kissed it convulsively, and, fearful of 
trusting himself further, vanished 
from the room. 

He had not been long gone before 
Maltravers was seen riding through 
the street. As he threw himself from 
his horse, he looked up at the window, 
and kissed his hand at Lady Florence, 
who stood there, watching his arrival, 
with feelings indeed far different from 
those he anticipated. He entered the 
room lightly and gaily. 

Florence stirred not to welcome 
him. He approached and took her 
hand ; she withdrew it with a shudder. 

“ Are you not well, Florence?” 

“T am well, for I have recovered.” 
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“What do you mean }—why do you 
turn from me ?” 

Lady Florence fixed her eyes on 
him, eyes that literally blazed—her 
lip quivered with scorn. 

“ Mr. Maltravers, at length I know 
you. I understand the feelings with 
which you have sought a union be- 
tween us. O God! why, why was I 
thus cursed with riches—why made a 
thing of barter and merchandise, and 
avarice, and low ambition? Takemy 
wealth—take it, Mr. Maltravers, since 
that is what you prize. Heaven 
knows I can cast it willingly away ; 
but leave the wretch whom you long 
deceived, and who now, wretch though 
she he, renounces and despises you!” 

“Lady Florence, do I hear aright? 
Who has accused me to you?” 

“ None, sir, none—I would have 
believed none. Jet it suffice, that I 
am convinced that our union can be 
happy to neither; question me no 
further—all intercourse between us is 
for ever over!” 

“ Pause,” said Maltravers, with cold 
and grave solemnity—“ another word, 
and the gulf will become impassable. 
Pause.” 

* Do not,” exclaimed the unhappy 
lady, stung by what she considered 
the assurance of a hardened hypocrisy 
—do not affect this haughty supcri- 
ority, it dupes me no louger. I was 
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your slave while I loved you—the tic 
is broken. I] am free, and I hate and 
scorn you! Mercenary and sordid as 
you are, your baseness of spirit re- 
vives the differences of our rank. 
Henceforth, Mr. Maltravers, I am 
Lady Florence Lascelles, and by that 
title alone will you knowme. Begone, 
sir ! ”? 

As she spoke, with passion dis- 
torting every feature of her face, all 
her beauty vanished away from the 
eyes of the proud Maltravers, as if by 
witchcraft—-the angel scemed trans- 
formed into the fury ; and cold, bitter, 
and withering was the eye which he 
fixed upon that altered countenance. 

‘‘Mark me, Lady Florence Las- 
celles,” said he, very calmly, “ you 
have now said what you can never 
recall. Neither in man nor in woman 
did Ernest Maltravers ever forget or 
forgive a sentence which accused him 
of dishonour. I bid you farewell for 
ever; and with my last words I con- 
demn you to the darkest of all dooms 
—the remorse that comes too late!” 

Slowly he moved away—and as the 
door closed upon that towering and 
haughty form, Florence already felt 
that his curse was working to its ful- 
filment. She rushed to the window 
—she caught one last glimpse of him 
as his horse bore him rapidly away. 
Ah! when shall they meet again ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ And now I live—O wherefore do I live? 
And with that pang I prayed to be no more.”—WorpswortH. 


Iv was about nine o'clock that even- 
ing, and Maltravers was alone in his 
room. His carriage was at the door 
—his servants were arranging the 
luggage—he was going that night to 
Burleigh. London — society — the 
world—wcre grown hateful to him. 
His galled and indignant spirit de- 
manded solitude. At this time, 
Lumley Ferrers abruptly entered. 

“You will pardon my intrusion,” 
said the lattcr, with his usual frank- 
ness— but———” 

“But what, sir—I am engaged.” 

“‘T shall be very brief. Maltravers, 
you are my old friend. I retain re- 
gard and affection for you, though 
our different habits have of late 
estranged us. I come to you from 
my cousin—from Florence—there has 
been some misunderstanding between 


you. I called on her to-day after you 
left the house. Her grief affected 
me. I have only just quitted her. 


She has been told by some gossip or 
other, some story or other—women 
are credulous, foolish creatures ;—un- 
deceive her, and, I dare say, all may 
be settled.” 

“ Ferrers, if a man had spoken to 
me as Lady Florence did, his blood or 
mine must have flowed. And do you 
think that words that might have 
plunged mc into the guilt of homicide 
if uttered by a man—I could ever 
pardon in one whom I had dreamed 
of fora wife? Never!” 

‘‘Pooh, pooh—women’s words are 
wind. Don’t throw away so splendid 
a match for such a trifle.” 

“Do you too, sir, mean to impute 
mercenary motives to me?” 


“Veaven forbid! You know I am 
no coward, but I really don’t want to 
fight you. Come, be reasonable.” 

“I dare say you mean well, but the 
breach is final—all recurrence to it is 
painful and superfluous. I must wish 
you good evening.” 

“ You have positively decided ?” 

“JT have.” 

“Even if Lady Florence made the 
amende honorable !” 

“Nothing on the part of Lady 
Florence could alter my resolution. 
The woman whom an_ honourable 
man—an English gentleman—makes 
the partner of his life, ought never to 
listen to a syllable against his fair 
name: his honour is hers, and if her 
lips, that should breathe comfort in 
calumny, only serve to retail the lie 
she may be beautiful, gifted, wealthy, 
and high-born, but he takes a curse 
to his arms. That curse I have 
escaped.” 

“And this I am to say to my 
cousin ?” 

“As you will, And now stay, 
Lumley Ferrers, and hear me. I 
neither accuse nor suspect you, I 
desire not to pierce your heart, and 
in this case I cannot fathom your 
motives; but if it should so have 
happened that you have, in any way, 
ministered to Lady Florence Lascelles’ 
injurious opinions of my faith and 
honour, you will have much to answer 
for, and sooner or later there will 
come a day of reckoning between you 
and me.” 

“Mr. Maltravers, there can be no 
quarrel between us, with my cousin’s 
fair name at stake, or else ie should 
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not now part without preparations 
for a more hostile meeting. I can 
bear your language. J, too, though 
no philosopher, can forgive. Come, 
man, you are heated—it is very na- 
tural ;—-let us part friends— your 
hand.” 

“Tf you can take my hand, Lumley, 
you are innocent, and I have wronged 
you.” 

Lumley smiled, and cordially pressed 
the hand of his old friend. 

As he descended the stairs, Mal- 
travers followed, and just as Lumley 
turned into Curzon Street, the car- 
riage whirled rapidly past him, and 
by the lamps he saw the pale and 
stern face of Maltravers. 

It was a slow, drizzling rain,—one 
of those unwholesome nights frequent 
in London towards the end of autumn. 
Ferrers, however, insensible to the 
weather, walked slowly and thought- 
fully towards his cousin’s house. He 
was playing for a mighty stake, and 
hitherto the cast was in his favour, 
yet he was uneasy and perturbed. 
His conscience was tolerably proof to 
all compunction, as much from the 
levity as from the strength of his 
nature; and (Maltravers removed,) he 
trusted in his knowledge of the 
human heart, and the smooth spe- 
ciousness of his manner, to win, at 
last, in the hand of Lady Florence, 
the object of his ambition. It was 
not on her affection, it was on her 
pique, her resentment, that he relied. 
‘When a woman fancies herself, 
slighted by the man she loves, the 
first person who proposes must be a 
clumsy wooer indeed, if he does not 
earry her away.” So reasoned Ferrers, 
but yet he was ruffled and disquieted; 
the truth must be spoken,—able, 
bold, sanguine, and scornful as he 
was, his spirit quailed before that of 
Maltravers; he feared the lion of that 
mature when fairly aroused: his own 
character had in it something of a 
woman’s—an unprincipled, gifted, 
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aspiring, and subtle woman’s, and in 
Maltravers—stern, simple, and mas- 
culine —he recognised the superior 
dignity of the “ lords of the creation ;” 
he was overawed by the anticipation 
of a wrath and revenge which he felt 
he merited, and which he feared 
might be deadly. 

While gradually, however, his spirit 
recovered its usual elasticity, he came 
in the vicinity of Lord Saxingham’s 
| house, and suddenly, by a corner of 
the street, his arm was seized : to hia 
inexpressible astonishment he recog- 
nised, in the muffled figure that 
accosted him, the form of Florence 
Lascelles. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, “is it 
possible ?—~You, alone in the streets, 
at this hour, in such a night, too! 
How very wrong—how very impru- 
dent!” 

“Do not talk to me—I am almost 
mad as it is: I could not rest—I 
could not brave quict, solitude,—still 
less, the fuce of my father—I could 
not !—but quick, what says he?— 
what excuse has he? Tell me every- 
thing—lI will cling to a straw.” 

“And is this the proud Florence 
Lascelles ?” 

“No,—it is the humbled Florence 
Lascelles. I have done with pride— 
speak to me!” 

“Ah, what a treasure is such a 
heart! How can he throw it away !” 

“Does he deny?” 

“ He denies nothing,—he expresses 
himself rejoiced to have escaped— 
such was his expression—a marriage 
in which his heart never was engaged. 
He is unworthy of you—forget 
him.” 

Florence shivered, and as Ferrers 
drew her arm in his own, her ungloved 
hand touched his, and the touch was 
like that of ice. 

“What will the servants think }— 
what excuse can we make?” said 
Ferrers, when they stood beneath the 
porch. 
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Flo ‘ence dd not reply; but as the 
door »pened, she said softly, — 

“I am ill—ill,” and clung to 
Ferrers with that unnerved and heavy 
weight which betokens faintness. 

The light glared on her—the faces 
of the lacqueys betokened their un- 
disguised astonishment. With a 
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violent effort, Florence recovered her- 
self, for she had not yet done with 
pride, swept through the hall with 
her usual stately step, slowly ascended 
the broad staircase, and gained the 
solitude of her own room, to fall 
senseless on the floor. 
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BOOK IX. 


CHAPTER I. 


* * * 
In its true nature * 
s = 


«‘ There the action lies 


* * * 


. What then? What rests ? 
Try what repentance can! "—Hamlet. 


*sI doubt he will be dead or ere I come.”—King John. 


Ir was a fine afternoon in December, 
when Lumley Ferrers turned from 
Lord Saxingham’s door. The knockers 
were muffled—the windows on the 
third story were partially closed. 
There was sickness in that house. 
Lumley’s face was unusually grave ; 
it was even sad. “So young—so 
beautiful,” he muttered. “If ever I 
loved woman, I do believe I loved 
her :—that love must be my excuse. 
. +» +l repent of what I have done— 
but I could not foresee that a mere 
lover's stratagem was to-end in such 
effects—the metaphysician was very 
right when he said, ‘ We only sympa- 
thise with feelings we know ourselves.’ 
A little disappointment in love could 
not have hurt me much—it is d—d 
odd it should hurt her so. I am 
altogether out of luck : old Templeton 
—I beg his pardon, Lord Vargrave— 
(by the bye he gets heartier every day 
—what a constitution he has!) seems 
cross with me. He did not like the 
idea that I should marry Lady Flo- 
rence——and when I thought that 
vision might have been realised, 
hinted that I was disappointing some 
expectations he had formed; I can’t 
ynake out what he means. Then, too, 


the government have offered that 
place to Maltravers instead of to me. 
In fact, my star is not in the ascendant. 
Poor Florence though,—I would really 
give a great deal to know her restored 
to health !—I have done a villanous 
thing, but I thought it only a clever 
one. However, regret is a fool’s pas- 
sion. By Jupiter !—talking of fools, 
here comes Cesarini.” 

Wan, haggard, almost spectral, his 
hat over his brows, his dress neg- 
lected, his air reckless and fierce, 
Cesarini crossed the way, and thus 
accosted Lumley :— 

“ We have murdered her, Ferrers ; 
and her ghost will haunt us to our 
dying day !” 

“Talk prose; you know I am no 
poet. What do you mean?” 

“She is worse to-day,” groaned 
Cesarini, in a hollow voice. “I 
wander like a lost spirit round the 
house ; I question all who come from 
it. Tell me—oh, tell me, is there 
hope?” 

“TI do, indeed, trust so,” replied 
Ferrers, fervently. “The illness has 
only of late assumed an alarming 
appearance. At first it was merely a 
severe cold, caught by imprudent 
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exposure one rainy night. Now they | avoids circumlocution—to be you 
fear it has settled on the lungs; but own?” 


if we could get her abroad, all might 
be well.” 

“You think so, honestly ?” 

“I do. Courage, my friend; do 
not reproach yourself; it has nothing 
to do with us, She was taken ill of a 
cold, not of a letter, man!” 

“No, no; I judge her heart by my 
own. Oh, that I could recall the past! 
Look at me; I am the wreck of what 
1 was; day and night the recollection 
of my falsehood haunts me with 
remorse.” 

“Pshaw!—we will go to Italy 
together, and in your beautiful land, 
love will replace love.” 

“T am half resolved, Ferrers.” 

“ Ha!—to do what?” 

“To write—to reveal all to her.” 

The hardy complexion of Ferrers 
grew livid; his brow became dark 
with a terrible expression. 

“Do so, and fall the next day by 
my hand ; my aim, in slighter quarrel, 
never erred.” 

“ Do you dare to threaten me?” 

“Do you dare to hetray me? Betray 
‘one who, if he sinned, sinned on your 
account—in your cause; who would 
have secured to you the loveliest 
bride, and the most princely dower, 
in England; and whose only offence 
against you is that he cannot com- 
mand life and health?” 

“Forgive me,” said the Italian, 
with great emotion,—“ forgive me, 
and do not misunderstand ; I would 
not have betrayed you,—there is 
honour among villains. I would have 
confessed only my own crime; I would 
never have revealed yours—why should 
IT }—it is unnecessary.” 

“Are you in earnest?—are you 

“sincere?” 
** By my soul!” 


“Then, indeed, you are worthy of 


my friendship. You will assume the 
whole forgery—an ugly word, but it 


“T will.” 

Ferrers paused a moment, and then 
stopped suddenly short. 

“ You will swear this!” 

“ By all that is holy.” 

“Then, mark me, Cesarini; if to- 
morrow Lady Florence be worse, I 
will throw no obstacle in the way of 
your confession, should you resolve to 
make it; I will even use that influence 
which you Icave me, to palliate your 
offence, to win your pardon. And 
yet to resign your hopes—to surrender 
one so loved to the arms of one so 
hated—it is magnanimous—it is noble 
—it is above my standard! Do as 
you will.” 

Cesarini was about to reply, when a 
servant on horseback abruptly turned 
the corner, almost at full speed. He 
pulled in—his eye fell upon Lumley 
—he dismounted. 

“Qh, Mr. Ferrers,” said the man, 
breathlessly, “I have been to your 
house ; they told me I might find 
you at Lord Saxingham’s—I was just 
going there-—” 

“ Well, well, what is the matter?” 

“My poor master, sir—my lord, J 
mean- 

“ What of him ?” 

“ Had a fit, sir—the doctors are 
with him—my mistress—for my lord 
can’t speak—sent me express for 
you.” 

“Lend me your horse—there, just 
lengthen the stirrups.” 

While the groom was engaged at 
the saddle, Ferrers turned to Cesarini. 
“Do nothing rashly,” said he; “J 
would say, if I might, nothing at all, 
without consulting me; but, mind, I 
rely, at all events, on your promise— 
your oath.” 

“ You may,” said Cesarini, gloomily. 

“ Farewell, then,” said Lumley, as 
he mounted; and in a few moments 
he was out of sight. 
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CHAPTER I. 


* O world, thou wast the forest to this hart, 


* * * 


* * 


Dost thou here lie ?"—Julius Cesar. 


As Lumley leapt from his horse at 
his uncle’s door, the disorder and 
bustle of those demesnes, in which 
the severe eye of the master usually 
preserved a repose and silence as 
complete as if the affairs of life were 
earried on by clockwork, struck upon 
him sensibly. Upon the trim lawn, 
the old women employed in cleaning 
and weeding the walks were all 
assembled in a clustcr, shaking their 
heads ominously in concert, and 
carrying on their comments in a 
confused whisper. In the hall, the 
housemaid (and it was the first house- 
maid whom Lumley had ever seen in 
that house, so invisibly were the 
whecls of the domestic machine 
carried on) was leaning on her broom, 
“ swallowing with open mouth a foot- 
man’s news.” It was as if, with the 
first slackening of the rigid rein, 
human nature broko loose from the 
conventual stillness in which it had 
ever paced its peaceful path in that 
formal mansion. 

“ How is he?” 

“My lord is better, sir; he has 
spoken, I belicve.” 

At this moment a young face, 
swollen and red with weeping, looked 
down from the stairs; and presently | 
Evelyn rushed breathlessly into the | 
hall. | 

“Oh, come up—come up, cousin 
Lumley; he cannot, cannot die in 
your presence; you always seem so 
Full of life! He cannot die; you do 
not think he will die. 


Oh, take me) 


with you, they won't Ict me go to 
him!” 

“Iush, my dear little girl, hush; 
follow me lightly—that is right.” 

Lumley reached the door, tapped 
gently—entered ; and the child also 
stole in unobserved, or at least unpre- 
vented. Lumley drew aside the. cur- 
tains; the new lord was lying on his 
bed, with his head propped by pillows, 
his eyes wide open, with a glassy but 
not insensible stare, and his counte- 
nance fearfully changed. Lady Var- 
grave was kneeling on the other side 
of the bed, one hand clasped in her 
husband’s, the other bathing his 
temples, and her tears falling, without 
sob or sound, fast and copiously down 
her pale fair checks. 

Two doctors were conferring in the 
recess of the window; an apothecary 
was mixing drugs ata table; and two 
of the oldest female servants of the 
house were standing near the phy- 
Sicians, trying, to overhear what was 
said. 

“ My dear, dear uncle, how are you?” 
asked Lumley. 

“ Ah, you are come then,” said the 
dying man, in a feeble yet distinct 
voice; “that is well—I have much to 
say to you.” 

“But not now—not now—you are 
not strong enough,” said the wife, 
imploringly. 

The doctors moved to the bedside. 
Lord Vargrave waved his hand, and 
raised his head. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I feel as if 
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death were hastening upon me; I| pride that knowledge often made me 


have much need, while my senses 
remain, to confer with my nephew. 
Is the present a fitting time +—if I 
delay, are you sure that I shall have 
another ?” 

The doctors looked at each other. 

‘* My lord,” said one; “ it may per- 
haps settle and relieve your mind to 
converse with your nephew; after- 
wards you may more easily compose 
yourself to sleep.” 

‘“‘Take this cordial, then,” said the 
other doctor. 

The sick man obeyed. One of the 
physicians approached Lumley, and 
beckoned him aside. 

‘“‘Shall we send for his lordship’s 
lawyer?” whispered the leech. 

“T am his heir-at-law,” thought 
Lumley. “Why xo, my dear sir— 
no, I think not, unless he expresses a 
desire to sce him ; doubtless, my poor 
uncle has already settled his worldly 
affairs. What is his state?” 

The doctor shook his head. 
will speak to you, sir, after you have 
left his lordship.” 

‘“‘ What is the matter there?” cried 
the patient, sharply and querulously. 
“Clear the room—lI would be alone 
with my nephew.” 

The doctors disappeared; the old 
women reluctantly followed; when, 
suddenly, the little Evelyn sprang 
forward and threw herself on the 
breast of the dying man, sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

“ My poor child !—my sweet child! 
—my own, own darling!” gasped out 
Lord Vargrave, folding his weak arms 
round her; “ bless you—bless you! 
and God will bless you. My wife,” 
he added, with a voice far more tender 
than Lumley had ever before heard 
him address to Lady Vargrave, “ if 
these be the last words I utter to you, 
let them express all the gratitude I 
feel for you, for duties never more 
péously discharged : you did not love 
me, it is true; and in health and 


unjust to you. I have been severe— 
you have had much to bear—forgive 
me.” 

“Oh! do not talk thus; you have 
been nobler, kinder than my deserts, 
How much I owe you !—how little I 
have done in return!” 

“T cannot bear this; leave me, my 
dear,—leave me. I may live yet—I 
hope I may—lI do not want to die. 
The cup may pass from me. Go—go 
—and you, my child.” 

“ Ah, let me stay.” 

Lord Vargrave kissed the little 
creature, as she clung to his neck, 
with passionate affection, and then, 
placing her in her mother’s armas, fell 
back exhausted on his pillow. Lumley, 
with handkerchief to his eyes, opened 
the door to Lady Vargrave, who 
sobbed bitterly, and carefully closing 
it, resumed his station by his 
uncle. 

When Lumley Ferrers left the room, 
his countenance was gloomy and ex- 
cited rather than sad. He hurried 
to the room which he usually occupied, 
and remained there for some hours 
while his uncle slept—a long and 
sound sleep. But the mother and the 
step-child (now restored to the sick 
room) did not desert their watch. 

It wanted about an hour to mid- 
night when the senior physician 
sought the nephew. 

‘Your uncle asks for you, Mr. 
Ferrers ; and I think it right to say 
that his last moments approach. We 
have done all that can be done.” 

“Ts he fully aware of his danger ?” 

“He is; and has spent the last two 
hours in prayer—it is a Christian’s 
death-bed, sir.” 

“ Humph!” said Ferrers, as he fol- 
lowed the physician. 

The room was darkened—a single 
lamp, carefully shaded, burned on & 
table, on which lay the Book of Life 
in Death; and with awe, and grief 
on their faces, the mother and 
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the child were kneeling beside the 
bed. 

“Come here, Lumley,” faltered 
forth the fast-dying man. “There 
are none here, but you three—nearest 
and dearest to me?—that is well. 
Lumley, then, you know all—my wife, 
he knows all. My child, give your 
hand to your cousin—so you are now 
plighted. When you grow up, Evelyn, 
you will know that it is my last wish 
and prayer that you should be the 
wife of Lumley Ferrers. In giving 
you this angel, Lumley, I atone to 
you for all seeming injustice. And 
to you, my child, I secure the 
rank and honours to which I have 
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painfully climbed, and which I am 
forbidden to enjoy. Be kind to her, 
Lumley—you have a good and frank 
heart—lIct it be her shelter—she has 
never known a harsh word. God bless 
you all, and God forgive me—pray for 
me. Lumley, to-morrow you will be 
Lord Vargrave, and by and by” (here 
a ghastly, but exultant smile flitted 
over the speaker’s countenance) “ you 
will be my Lady—Lady Vargrave. 
Lady—so—so—Lady Var ” 

The words died on his trembling 
lips; he turned round, and though 
he continued to breathe for more than 
an hour, Lord Vargrave never uttered 
another syllable. 





CHAPTER Il. 


* * 


«* Hopes and fears 


Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Look down—on what ?—a fathomless abyss.” —-Youne. 


* Contempt, farewell, and maiden pride, adieu!” 


Tue wound which Maltravers had re- 
ceived was peculiarly severe and rank- 
ling. It is true that he had never 
been what is called violently in love 
with Florence Lascclles; but from 


the moment in which he had been: 


charmed and surprised into the cha- 


racter of a declared suitor, it was con- ' 


sonant with his scrupulous and loyal 
nature to view only the bright side of 
Florence's gifts and qualities, and to 
seek to enamour his grateful fancy 
with her beauty, her genius, and her 
tenderness for himself. Iie had thus 
forced and formed his thoughts and 
hopes to centre all in one object; and 
Florence and the Future had grown 
words which conveyed the same mean- 
ing to his mind. Perhaps, he felt 
more bitterly her sudden and stun- 
ning accusations, couched as they 
were in language so unqualified, be- 


Buch Ado about Nothing. 


cause they fell upon his pride rather 
than his affection, and were not 
softened away by the thousand ex- 
cuses and remembrances which a 
passionate love would have invented 
and recalled. It was a deep, concen- 
trated sense of injury and insult, that 
hardened and soured his whole nature 
~—wounded vanity, wounded pride, 
and wounded honour. And the blow, 
too, came upon him at a time when 
he was most dissatisfied with all other 
prospects. He was disgusted with the 
littleness of the agents and springs of 
political life—he had formed a weary 
contempt of the barrenness of literary 
reputation. At thirty years of age he 
had necessarily outlived the sanguine 
elasticity of early youth, and he had 
already broken up many of those later 
toys in business and ambition which 
afford the rattle and the hobby-horse 
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to our maturer manhood. Always! pain or to deaden pleasure—to bear 
asking for something too refined and | all or to enjoy all—and, by a natural 
too exalted for human life, every new | reaction which often happens to us in 
proof of unworthiness in men and life, this man, hitherto so earnest, 


things saddened or revolted a mind 
still too fastidious for that quiet con- 
tentment with the world as it is, which 
we must all learn before we can make 
our philosophy practical, and our 
genius as fertile of the harvest, as it 
may be prodigal of the blossom. 
Haughty, solitary, and unsocial, the 
ordinary resources of mortified and 
disappointed men were not for Ernest 
Maltravers. Rigidly secluded in his 
country retirement, he consumed the 
days in moody wanderings; and in 


active-spirited, and resolvcd on great 
things, began to yearn for the drowsy 
pleasures of indolence. The Garden 
grew more tempting than the Porch. 
He seriously revolved the old alterna- 
tive of the Grecian demi-god—might 
it not be wiser to abandon the grave 
pursuits to which he had becn addicted, 
to dethrone the august but severe 
Ideal in his heart—to cultivate the 
light loves and voluptuous trifles of 
the herd—and to plant the brief space 
of youth yet left to him with the 


the evenings he turned to books with! myrtle and the rese? As water flows 
a spirit disdainful and fatigued. So, over water, so new schemes rolled upon 
much had he already learned, that! new—sweeping away cvery momentary 
books taucht him little that he did impression, and leaving the surface 
not already know. And the biogra-| facile equally to reccive and to forget. 
phies of Authors, those ghost-like Such is a common state with men of 
beings who sccm to have had no life ' imagination in those crises of life, when 
but in the shadow of their own | some great revolution of designs and 
haunting and imperishable thoughts, hopes unsettles elements too suscep- 
dimmcd the inspiration he might tible of every changing wind. And 
have caught from their pages. Those thus the weak are destroyed, while the 
Slaves of the Lamp, those Silkworms strong relapse, after terrible but un- 
of the Closct, how little had they en-' known convulsions, into that solemn 
joyed, how little had they lived! | harmony and order from which Destiny 
Condemned to a mystcrious fate by; and God draw their uses to mankind. 
the wholesale destinies of the world, It was from this irresolute contest 
they seemed born but to toil and to between antagonist principles that 
spin thoughts for the common crowd ; Maltravers was arouscd by the follow- 
—and, their task performed inj} ing letter from Florence Lascelles :— 
drudgery and in darkness, to die; “For three days and three sleepless 
when no further service could be nights I have debated with myself 
wrung from their exhaustion. Names whether or not I ought to address 
had they been in life, and as names! you. Oh, Ernest, were I what I was, 
they lived for ever, in life as in death, in health, in pride, I might fear that, 
airy and unsubstantial phantoms. It! generous as you are, you would mis- 
pleased Maultravers at this time to/| construe my appeal; but that is now 


turn a curious eye towards the obscure | 
and halfextinct philosophies of the 
ancient world. He compared the 
Stoics with the Epicureans — those 
Epicureans who had given their own 
Version to the simple and abstemious 
atilitarianiem of their master. He 
stked which was the wiser, to sharpen 


impossible. Our union never can take 
place, and my hopes bcund themselves 
to one sweet and melancholy hope— 
that you will remove from my last 
hours the cold and dark shadow of 
your resentment. We have both been 
cruelly deceived and betrayed. Three 
days ago I discovered the perfidy that 
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has been practised against us. And 
then —eh, then, with all the weak 
human anguish of discovering it too 
late (your curse is fulfilled, Ernest !) 
I had at least one moment of proud, 
of exquisite rapture. Ernest Malira- 
vers, the hero of my dreams, stood 
pure and lofty as of old—a thing it 
was not unworthy to love, to :nourn, 
to die for. <A letter in your hand- 
writing had been shown moe, garbled 
and altered, as it seems—but I de- 
tected not the imposture—it was your- 
self, yourself alone, brought in false 
and horrible witness against yourself! 
And could you think that any other 
evidence, the words, the oaths of 
others, would have convicted you in 
my eyes? There you wronged me. 
But I deserved it—I had bound my- 
self to secrecy—the scal is taken from 
my lips in order to be sct upon my 
tomb. Ernest, beloved Krnest—be- 
loved till the last breath is extinct— 
till the last throb of this heart is 
stilled !—write me one word of com- 
fort and of pardon. You will believe 
what I have imperfectly written, for 
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you ever trusted my faith, if you have 
blamed my faults. Iam now com- 
paratively happy—a word from you 
will make me blest. And Fate has, 
perhaps, been more merciful to both, 
than in our short-sighted and queru- 
lous human vision, we might, perhaps, 
believe; for now that the frame is 
brought low—and in the solitude of 
my chamber I can duly and humbly 
commune with mine own heart, I see 
the aspect of those faults which I once 
mistook for virtues—and feel, that 
had we been united, J, loving you 
ever, might not have constituted your 
happiness, and so, have known the 
misery of losing your affection. May 
He who formed you for glorious 
and yet all-unaccomplished purposes, 
strengthen you, when these eyes can 
no longer sparkle at your triumphs, 
nor weep at your lightest sorrow. 
You will go on in your broad and 
luminous career :—A few years, and 
my remembrance will have left but 
the vestige of a dream behind.— But, 
but—I can write no more. God bless 
you!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


«“ Oh, stop this headlong current of your goodness ; 
It comes too fast upon a feeble soul.” 


THe smooth physician had paid his 
evening visit; Lord Saxingham had 
gone to a cabinet dinner, for Life 
must ever walk side by side with 
Death: and Lady Florence Lascelles 
was alone. It was a room adjoining 
her sleeping apartment—a room in 
which, in the palmy days of the bril- 
liant and wayward heiress, she had 
loved to display her fanciful and pecu- 
liar taste. There had she been accus- 
tomed to muse, to write, to study— 
there had she first been dazzled by the 
novel glow of Ernest’s undiurnal and 
stately thoughts—there had she first 
conceived the romance of girlhood, 
which had led her to confer with him, 
unknown—there had she first con- 
fessed to herself that fancy had be- 
gotten love—there had she gone 
through love’s short and exhausting 
progress of lone emotion ;—the doubt, 
the hope, the ecstasy ; the reverse, the 
terror; the inanimate despondency, the 
agonised despair! And there, now, 
sadly and patiently, she awaited the 
gradual march of inevitable decay. 
And books and pictures, and musical 
instruments, and marble busts, half 
shadowed by classic draperies—and all 
the delicate elegancies of womanly re- 
finement—still invested the chamber 
with a grace as cheerful as if youth 
and beauty were to be the occupants 
for ever—and the dark and noisome 
vault were not the only lasting resi- 
dence for the things of clay ! 

Florence Lascelles was dying; but 
not indeed wholly of that common, if 
mystic malady—a broken heart. Her 
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health, always delicate, because always 
preyed upon by a nervous, irritable, 
and feverish spirit, had been gradually 
and invisibly undermined, even before 
Ernest confessed his love. In the 
singular lustre of those large-pupilled 
eyes—in the luxuriant transparency 
of that glorious bloom,—the experi- 
enced might long since have traced 
the seeds which cradle death. In the 
night, when her restless and maddened 
heart so imprudently drove her forth 
to forestall the communication of 
Lumley (whom she had sent to Mal- 
travers, she scarce knew for what 
object, or with what hope)—in that 
night she was already in a high state 
of fever. The rain and the chill 
struck the growing disease within— 
her excitement gave it food and fire— 
delirium succeeded,—and in that most 
fearful and fatal of all medical errors, 
which robs the frame, when it most 
needs strength, of the very principle 
of life, they had bled her into a tem- 
porary calm, and into permanent and 
incurable weakness. Consumption 
seized its victim. The physicians who 
attended her were the most renowned 
in London, and Lord Saxingham was 
firmly persuaded that there was no 
danger. It was not in his nature to 
think that death would take so great 
a liberty with Lady Florence Lascelles, 
when there were so many poor people 
in the world whom there would be no 
impropriety in removing from it. But 
Florence knew her danger, and her 
high spirit did not quail before it. 
Yet, when Cesarini, stung beyond 
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endurance by the horrors of his re-|sigh, and a chill sinking of the 
morse, wrote and confessed all his | heart. 

own share of the fatal treason, though, # At this time her woman entered 
faithful to his promise, he concealed with # meaning and flurried look. 
that of his accomplice,—then, ah then, ‘I beg your pardon, my lady— 
she did indeed repine at her doom, but——” 

and long to look once more with the “ But what?” 

eyes of love and joy upon the face of “Mr. Maltravers has called, and 
the beautiful world. But the illness asked for your ladyship—so, my lady, 
of the body usually brings out a latent Mr. Burton sent for me, and I said, 
power and philosophy of the soul, my lady is too unwell to sce any one ; 
which health never knows; and God but Mr. Maltravers would not be de- 
has mercifully ordained it as the ‘nied, and he is waiting in my lord's 
customary lot of nature, that in pro- library, and insisted on my coming 


portion as we decline into the grave, 
the sloping path is made smooth and | 
easy to our feet; and every day, as 
the films of clay are removed from our 
' eyes, Death loses the false aspect of 
' the spectre, and we fall at last into its 
arms as a wearied child upon the bosom 
‘of its mother. 

It was with a heavy heart that 
Lady Florence listencd to the mono- 
tonous clicking of the clock that an- 
nounced the departure of moments 
few, yet not precious, still spared to 
her. lJler face buried io her hands, 
she bent over the small table beside 
her sofa, and indulged her melan- 
choly thoughts. Bowed was the 
haughty crest, unnerved the elastic 
shape that had once seemed born for 
majesty and command— no friends 
were near, for Florence had never 
made friends, Solitary had been her 
youth, and solitary were her dying 
hours. 

Axsshe thus sate and mused, a sound 
of carriage whecls in the street below 
slightly shook the room—it ceased— 
the carriage stopped at the door. 
Florence looked up. “No, no, it 
cannot be,” she muttered ; yet, while 
she spoke, a faint flush passed over 
her sunken and faded cheek, and the 
bosom heaved beneath the robe, “a 
world too wide for its shrunk” 
proportions. There was a silence, 


up and ’nouncing him, my lady.” 

Now Mrs. Shinfield’s words were 
not euphonistic, nor her voice melli- 
fluous; but never had eloquence 
seemed to Florence so effective. 
Youth, love, beauty, all rushed back 
upon her at once, brightening her 
eyes, her cheek, and filling up ruin 
with sudden and deceitful light. 

“Well,” she said, after a pause, 
“let Mr. Maltravers come up.” 

“Come up, my lady? Mless me !— 
let me just ‘range your hair—your 
ladyship is really in such dish-a-bill.” 

“ Best as it is, Shinfield—he will 
excuse all—Go,” 

Mrs. Shinfield shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and departed. A few moments 
more—a step on the stairs, the creak- 
ing of the door,—and Maltravers and 
Florence were again alone. He stood 
motionless on the threshold. She had 
involuntarily risen, and so they stood 
opposite to each other, and the lamp 
fell full upon her face. Oh, heaven! 
when did that sight cease to haunt 
the heart of Maltravers! When shall 
that altered aspect not pass as a ghost 
before his eyes !—there it is, faithful 
and reproachful, alike m solitude and 
in crowds—it is seen in the glare of 
noon—it passes dim and wan at night, 
beneath the stars and the earth—it 
looked into his heart, and left its like- 
ness there for ever and for ever! Those 


which to her seemed imterminable, | checks, once so beautifully rounded, 


and she turned away with a dcep | 
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atom sunken into lines and hollows 
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—the livid darkness beneath the eyes | 'with feeble steps—she laid her hand 
—-thewhitened lip—thesharp, anxious, , ; upon his shoulder, and the fondness 
worn expression, which had replaced | of love came over her, and she wound 
that glorious and beaming regard, | her arms around him, 
from which all the life of genius, all | “It is our fate—it is my fate,” said 
the sweet pride of womanhood had ' Maltravers at last, awaking as from a 
glowed forth, and in which not only hideous dream, and in a hollow but 
the intelligence, but the eternity of calm voice—“ we are the things of | 
the soul, seemed visibly wrought! destiny, and the wheel has crushed | 
There he stood, aghast and appalled. us. It is an awful state of being this 
At length a low groan broke from his human life!—What is wisdom—virtue! 
lips—he rushed forward, sank on his | —faith to men—picty to heaven—all | 
knees beside her, and clasping both | | the nurture we bestow on ourselves— ° 
her hands, sobbed aloud ashe covered all our desire to win a loftier sphere, 
them with kisses. All the iron of his when we are thus the tools of the 
strong nature was broken down, and merest chance—the victims of the 
his emotions, long silenced, and now pettiest villany ; and our very exist- 
uncontrollable and resistless, were ence—our very senses almost, at the 
something terrible to behold ! mercy of every traitor and every 
“Do not—do not weep so,” mur- fool?” : 
tmaured Lady Florence, frightened by, There was something in Ernest's 
his vechemence ; “I am sadly changed, voice, as well as in his reflections, 
but the fault is mine—Enrnest, it is which appeared so unnaturally calm 
mine; best, kindest, gentlest, how and deep that it startled Florence 
could I have been so mad!--and you with a fear more acute than his pre- 
forgive me? I am yours again—a vious violence had done. He rose, 
little while yours. Ah, do not grieve and muttering to himeelf, walked to 
while I am so blessed ! ” ‘and fro, as if insensible of her pre- 
As she spoke, her tears— tears from | sence—in fact he was so. At length 
a source how different from that; he stopped short, and, fixing his eyes 
whence broke the scorching and into-, upon Lady Florence, said, in a whis- 


lerable agony of his own, fell soft upon 
his bended head, and the hands that 
still convulsively strained hers. 


countenance, and shuddered as he 
saw her attempt to smile. He rose 


Mal- | 
travers looked wildly up into her| 


pered and thrilling tone,— 

“Now, then, the name of our 
undoer?” 

“ No, Ernest, no—never, unless you 
promise me to forego the purpose 
which I read in your cyes. Ie has 


abruptly, threw himself into a chair, | confessed—he is penitent—I have 


and covered his face. He was seeking 
by a violent effort to master himself, 
and it was only by the heaving of his 
chest, and now and then a gasp as for 
breath, that he betrayed the stormy 
struggle within. 

Florence gazed at him a moment 
in bitter, in almost selfish penitence. 
« And this was the man who seemed 
to me so callous to the softer sympa- 
thies—this was the heart I trampled 
apon—this the nature I distrusted !” 

She came near him, trembling and 


forgiven him—you will do so too!” 

“ His name!” repeated Maltravers, 
and his face, before very flushed, was 
unnaturally pale. 

“ Forgive him—promise me.” 

‘* His name, I say,—his name?” 

“ Is this kind ?—you terrify me— 
you will kill me!” faltered out 
Florence, and she sank on the sofa 
exhausted : her nerves, now 80 weak- 
ened, were perfectly unstrung by his 
vehemence, and she wrung her hands 
and wept piteously 
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“ You will not tell me his name?” 
said Maltravers softly. “Beitso. I 
will ask no more. I can discover it 
myself. Fate the Avenger will reveal 
it.” 

At that thought he grew more com- 
posed ; and as Florence wept on, the 
unnatural concentration and fierce- 
ness of his mind again gave way, and, 
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seating himself beside her, he uttered 
all that could soothe, and comfort, 
and console. And Florence wae soon 
soothed ! And there, while over their 
heads the grim skeleton was holding 
the funeral pall, they again exchanged 
their vows, and again, with feelings 
fonder than of old, spoke of love. 


CHAPTER V. 


* * * 


‘‘ Erichtho, then, 


Breathes her dire murmurs which enforce him bear 
Her baneful secrets to the spirits of horror.”—Mar.Low. 


Wirn a heavy step Maltravers as- 
cended the stairs of his lonely house 
that night, and heavily, with a sup- 
pressed groan, did he sink upon the 
first chair that proffered rest. 

It was intensely cold. During his 
long interview with Lady Florence, 
his servant had taken the precaution 
to go to Seamore Place, and make 
some hasty preparations for the 
owner’s return, But the bed-room 
looked comfortless and bare, the 
curtains were taken down, the carpets 
were taken up, (a single man’s housce- 
keeper is wonderfully provident in 
these matters: the momeut his back 
is turned, she bustles, she displaces, 
she exults; “things can be put a 
little to rights !”) Even the fire would 
not burn clear, butgleamed sullen and 
fitful from the smothering fuel. It 
was a large chamber, and the lights 
imperfectly filled it. On the table 
lay parliamentary papers, and pamph- 
lets, and bills, and presentation-books 
from younger authors,—eviderces of 
the teeming business of that restless 
machine the world. But of all this 
Maltravers was not sensible: the 
winter frost numbed not his feverish 
veins. His servant, who loved him, 
as all who saw much of Maltravers 


did, fidgeted anxiously about the room 
and plied the sullen fire, and laid out 
the comfortable dressing-robe, and 
placed wine on the table, and asked 
questions which were not answered, 
and pressed service which was not 
heeded. The little wheels of life go 
on, even when the great wheel is 
paralysed or broken. Maltravers was, 
if I may so express it, in a kind of 
mental trance. His emotions had 
left him thoroughly exhausted. He 
felt that torpor which succeeds, and 
is again the precursor of, great woe. 
At length he was alone, and the soli- 
tude half-unconsciously restored him 
to the sense of his heavy misery. For- 
it may be observed, that when mis- 
fortune has stricken us home, the pre- 
sence of any one seems to interfere 
between the memory and the heart. 
Withdraw the intruder, and the lifted 
hammer falls at once upon the anvil ! 
He rose as the door closed on his 
attendant — rose with a start, and 
pushed the hat from his gathered 
brows. He walked for some moments 
to and fro, and the air of the room, 
freezing as it was, oppreased him. 
There are times when the arrow 
quivers within us—in which all space 
seems too confined. Like the wounded 
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bart we could fly on for ever; there 
is a vague desire of escape—a yearn- 
ing, almost insane, to get out from 
our own selves: the soul struggles to 
flee away, and take the wings of the 
morning. 

Impatiently, at last, did Maltravers 
throw open his window; it commu- 
nicated upon a balcony, built out to 
command the wide view which, from 
@ certain height, that part of the park 
affords. He stept into the balcony 
and bared his breast to the keen air. 
The uncomfortable and icy heavens 
looked down upon the hoar-rime that 
gathered over the grass, and the 
ghostly boughs of the deathlike trees. 
All things in the world without, 
brought the thought of the grave, 
and the pause of being, and the 
withering up of beauty, closer and 
closer to his soul. In the palpable 
and griping winter, death itself seemed 
to wind around him its skeleton and 
joyless arms. And as thus he stood, 
and, wearied with contending against, 
passively yielded to, the bitter pas- 
sions that wrung and gnawed hi: 
heart,—he heard not a sound at the 
door below—nor the footsteps on the 
stairs—nor knew he that a visitor 
was in his room—till he felt a hand 
upon his shoulder, and turning round, 
he beheld the white and livid coun- 
tenance of Castruccio Cenarini. 

“Jt isa dreary night and asolemn 
hour, Maltravers,” said the Italian, 
with a distorted smile, “a fitting night 
and time for my interview with 
you.” 

“Away!” said Maltravers, in an 
impatient tone. ‘‘ Iam not at leisure 
for these mock heroics.” 

“Ay, but you shall hear me to the 
end. I have watched your arrival—I 
have counted the hours in which you 
remained with her—I have followed 
you home. If you have human pas- 
sions, humanity itself must be dried 
up within you, and the wild beast in 


en» 
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counter. Thus, then, I seek and 
brave you. Be still. Has Florence 
revealed to you the name of him who 
belied you, and who betrayed herself 
to the death ?” 

“Tia!” said Maltravers, growing 
very pale, and fixing his cyes on 
Cesarini, “you are not the man—my 
suspicions lighted elsewhere.” 

“Tam the man. Do thy worst.” 

Scarce were the words uttered, 
when, with a fierce cry, Maltravers 
threw himse:f on the Italian ;—he 
tore him from his footing—he grasped 
him in his arms as a child—he literally 
whirled him around and on high; 
and in that maddening paroxysm, it 
was, perhaps, but the balance of a 
feather, in the conflicting elements of 
revenge and reason, which withheld 
Maltravers from hurling the criminal 
from the fearful height on which they 
stood. The temptation passed—Ce- 
sarini leaned, safe, unharmed, but 
half senseless with mingled rage and 
fear, against the wall. 

He was alone—Maltravers had Ieft 
him—nhad fled from himself—fled into 
the chamber—fied for refuge from 
human passions—to the wing of the 
All-Seeing and All-Present. “Father,” 
he groaned, sinking on his knees, 
“support me, save me: without Thee 
I am lost!” 

Slowly Cesarini recovered himacif, 
and re-entered the apartment. <A 
string in his brain was already 
loosened, and, sullen and ferocious, 
he returned again to goad the lion 
that had spared him. Maltravers had 
already risen from his brief prayer. 
With locked and rigid countenance. 
with arms folded on his breast—h- 
stood confronting the Italian, who ad- 
vanced towards him with a menacing 
brow and arm, but halted involun- 
tarily at the sight of that commanding 
aspect. 

‘Well, then,” said Maltravers at 
last, with a tone preternaturally calm 


his cavern is not more fearful to en-; and low, “you then are the man. 
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Speak on—what arts did you cm- much to confess the oasest erie of 
ploy?” which man can be guilty, as to gloat 
© Your own letter! When, many over my anguish, and to brave me to 
months ago, I wrote to tell you of the revenge my wrongs. Go, man, go— 
hopes it was mine to conceive, and to for the present you are safe. While 
ask your opinion of her J loved, how she lives, my life is not mine to 
did you answer me? With doubts, hazard—if she recover, I can pity 
with depreciation, with covert and you and forgive. To me your offence, 
polished scorn, of the very woman, foul though it be, sinks below con- 
whom, with a deliberate treachery, | tempt itself. It is the consequences 
you afterwards wrested from my wor- | of that crime as they relate to—to— 
shipping andadoringlove. That letter that noble and suffering woman, 
I garbled—I made the doubts you: which can alone raise the despicable 
expressed of my happiness seem | into the tragic, and make your life a 
doubts of your own. I changed the ' worthy and a necessary offering—not 
dates—I made the letter itself appear | to revenge, but justice :—life for life 
written, not on your first acquaintance —victim for victim! ‘Tis the old 
with her, but subsequent to your : law—'tis a righteous one.” 
plighted and accepted vows. Your; “ You shall not, with your accursed 
own handwriting convicted you of | coldness, thus dispose of me as you 
mean suspicion and of sordid motives. will, and arrogate the option to smite 


These were my arts.” or save! No,” continued Cesarini, 
“They were most noble. Do you stamping his foot—“no; far from 
abide by them—or repent ?” seeking forbearance at your hands— 


“For what I have done to thee I I dare and defy you! You think I 
have no repentance. Nay, I regard have injured you—I, on the other 
thee still as the aggressor. Thou , hand, consider that the wrong has 
hast robbed me of her who was all the | come from yourself. But for you, she 
world to me—and, be thine excuses| might have loved me—have been 
what they may, I hate thee with a mine. Let that pass. But for you, 
hate that cannot slumber—that ab- at least, it is certain that I should 
jures the abject name of remorse! I neither have sullied my soul with a 
exult in the very agonies thou en- vile sin, nor brought the brightest of 
durest. But for her—the stricken— human beings to the grave. If she 
the dying! O God, O God! The! dies, the murder may be mine, but 
blow falls upon mine own head !” you were the causc—the devil that 

‘Dying !” said Maltravers, slowly | tempted to the offence. I defy and 
and with a shudder. “No, no—not spit upon you—I have no softness left 
dying—or what art thou? Her mur-'in me—my veins are fire—my heart 
dercr! And what must I be? Her) thirsts for blood. You—you—have 
avenger!” still the privilege to see—to bless—to 

Overpowered with his own passions, tend her: and I—I, who loved her 
Cesarini sank down, and covered his so—who could have kissed the earth 
face with his clasped hands. Mal- she trod on—I—well, well, no matter 
travers stalked gloomily to and fro —I hate youl insult you—TI call 
the apartment. There was silence for you villain and dastard—I throw my- 
some moments. self on the laws of honour, and I 

At length, Maltravers paused op- demand that conflict you defer or 
posite Cesarini, and thus addressed deny!” 
him : “Home, doter—home—fall on thy 

‘‘You have come hither, not so knees, and pray to Heaven for pardon 
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—make up thy dread account—repine 
not at the days yet thine to wash the 
black spot from thy soul. For, while 
I speak, I foresee too well that her 
days are numbered, and with her 
thread of life is entwined thine own. 
Within twelve hours from her last 
moment, we shall meet again: but 
now I am as ice and stone,—thou 
canst not move me. Her closing life 
shall not be darkened by the aspect 
of blood—by the thought of the 
sacrifice it demands, Begone, or 
menials shall cast thee from my door: 
those lips are too base to breathe éhe 
same air as honest men. Begone, I 
say, begone !” 

Though scarce a muscle moved in 
the lofty countenance of Maltravers 
—though no frown darkened the 
majestic brow—though no fire broke 
from the steadfast and scornful eye— 
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there was a kingly authority “2 the 
aspect, in the extended arm, the 
stately crest, and a power in the 
swell of the stern voice, which awed 
and quelled the unhappy being whose 
own passions exhausted and un- 
manned him. He strove to fling back 
scorn to scorn, but his lips trembled 
and his voice died in hollow mur- 
murs within his breast. Maltravers 
regarded him with a crushing and 
intense disdain. The Italian with 
shame and wrath wrestled against 
himself, but in vain: the cold eye 
that was fixed upon him was as a speli, 
which ‘he fiend within him could not 
rebel against or resist. Mechanically 
he moved to the door, then turning 
round, he shook his clenched hand at 
Maltravers, and with a wild, maniacal 
laugh, rushed from the apartment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


«On some fond breast the parting soul relies.”—Gray. 


Nora day passed in which Maltravers 
was absent from the side of Florence. 
He came early, he went late. He 
subsided into his former character of 
an accepted suitor, without a word of 
explanation with Lord Saxingham. 
That task was left to Florence. She 
doubtless performed it well, for his 
lordship seemed satisfied though 
grave, and, almost for the first time 
in his life, sad. Maltravers never 
reverted to the cause of their unhappy 
dissension. Nor from that night did 
he once give way to whatever might 
be his more agonised and fierce emo- 
tions—he never affected to reproach 
himeelf—-he never bewailed with a 
vain despair their approaching sepa- 
ration. Whatever it cost him, he 
stood collected and stoical in the 
intense power of his self-control. He 
had but one object—one desire—one 
hope—to save the last hours of Flo- 
rence Lascelles from every pang—to 
brighten and smoothe the passage 
across the Solemn Bridge. His fore- 
thought, his presence of mind, his care, 
his tenderness, never forsook him for 
an instant; they went beyond the attri- 
butes of men, they went into all the 
fine, the indescribable minutiee by 
which woman makes herself “in pain 
and anguish” the “ ministering 
angel.” It was as if he had nerved 
and braced his whole nature to one 
duty—as if that duty were more felt 
than affection itself—as if he were 
resolved that Florence should not 
remember that she had no mother ! 
And oh, then, how Florence loved 


him! how far more luxurious in its | 


grateful and clinging fondness, was 
that love, than the wild and jealous 
fire of their earlier connexion! Her 
own character, as is often the case in 
lingering illness, became incalculably 
more gentle and softened down, as 
the shadows closed around it. She 
loved to make him read and talk to 
her—and herancient poetry of thought 
now grew mellowed, as it were, into 
religion, which is indeed poetry with 
a stronger wing..... There was a 
world beyond the grave—there was 
life out of the chrysalis sleep of death 
—they would yet be united. And 
Maltravers, who was a solemn and 
intense believer in the Great Horg, 
did not neglect the purest and highest 
of all the fountains of solace. 

Often in that quict room, in that 
gorgeous mansion which had been 
the scene of all vain or worldly schemes 
—of flirtations and feastings, and poli- 
tical meetings and cabinet dinners, 
and all the bubbles of the passing 
wave—often there did these persons, 
whose position to each other had been 
so suddenly and so strangely changed 
—converse on those mattcrs—daring 
and divine—which ‘‘ make the bridal 
of the earth and sky.” 

‘*How fortunate am I,” said Flo- 
rence, one day, “that my choice fell 
on one who thinks as you do! How 
your words elevate and exalt me !— 
yet once [ never dreamt of asking 
your creed on these questions. It is 
in sorrow or sickness that we learn 
why Faith was given as a soother to 
man—Faith, which is Hope with a 
holier name—hope that knows neither 
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deccitnordeath. Ah, how wisely do you 
speak of the philosophy of belicf! It 
sx, indeed, the telescope through which 
the stars grow large upon our guze. 
And to you, Ernest, my beloved— 
comprehended and known at last—to 
you | leave, when I um gone, that mo- 
nitor—that friend ;—vou will know 
yourself what you teach tome. And 
when you look noton the heaven alone 
but in all space—on all the illimitable 
creation. you will knowthat Iam there! 
For the home of a spirit is wherever 
spreads the Universal Presence of 
God. And to what numerous stages 
of being, what paths, what duties, 
what active and glorious tasks in 
other worlds may we not be re- 
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Both started— Maltravers rose and 
walked to the window. Lord Var- 
grave took the hand of his cousin and 
pressed it to his lips in silence, while 
his looks betokened feclings that for 
once were genuine. 

‘You see, Lumley, I am resigned,” 
said Florence, with a sweet smile. 
“T am resigned and happy.” 

Lumley glanced at Maltravers, and 
met a cold, scrutinising, piercing eye, 
from which he shrank with some con- 
fusion. He recovered himself in an 
instant. 

“IT am rejoiced, my cousin, I am 
rejoiced,” said he, very earnestly, “to 
sec Maltravers here again. Let us 
now hope the best.” 


served—perhaps to know and share’ Maltravers walked deliberately up 
them together, and mount age aftcr to Lumley, “ Will you take my hand 
age higher in the scale of being. For! now, too?” said he, with deep mean- 


surely in heaven there is no pause or 
torpor—we do not lic down in calm 
and unimprovable repose. Movement 
and progress will remain the law and 
condition of existence. And there 
will be efforts and dutics for us above 
as there have been below.” 

It was in this theory, which Mal- 
travers shared, that the character of 
Florence, her overflowing life and 
activity of thought—her aspirations, 
her ambition, were still displayed. It 
was not so much to the calm and rest 
of the grave that she extended her 
unreluctant gaze, as to the light and 
glory of a renewed and prugressive 
existence. 

It was while thus they sate, the low 
voice of Ernest, tranquil yet half 
trembling with the emotions he 
sought to restrain—sometimes sober- 
ing, sometimes yet more elevating, 
the thoughts of Florence, that Lord 
Vargrave was announced, and Lumley 
Ferrers, who had now succeeded to 
that title, entered the room. It was 
the first time that Florence had scen 
him since the death of his uncle—the 
first time Maltravers had seen him 
since the evening so fatal to Florence. 


ing in his tone. 
“More willingly than ever,” said 

i Lumley; and he did not shrink as he 

said it, 

i ‘Tam satisfied,” replied Maltravers, 
after a pause, and in a voice that cx- 
pressed more than his words. 

There is in some natures 80 great a 
| hoard of generosity, that it often dulls 
their acutencss. Maltravers could 
not believe that frankness could be 
wholly a mask—it was an hypocrisy 
he knew not of. He himself was not 
incapable, had circumstances so urged 
him, of great crimes; nay, the design 
of one crime lay at that moment 
deadly and dark within his heart, for 
he had some passions which in so 
resolute a character could produce, 
should the wind waken them into 
storm, dire and terrible effects. Even 
at the age of thirty, it was yet un- 
certain whether Ernest Maltravers 
might become an exemplary or an 
evil man. But he could sooner have 
strangled a foe than taken the hand 
of a man whom he had once betrayed. 

“I love to think you friends,” said 

Florence, gazing at them affectionately, 
“and to you, at least, Lumley, such 
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friendship should be a blessing. I 
always loved you much and dearly, 
Lumley —loved you as a brother, 
though our characters often jarred.” 

Lumley winced. “For Heaven’s 
sike.” he cried, ‘‘do not speak thus 
tenderly to me—I cannot bear it, and 
look on you and think ” 

“That I am dying. Kind words 
become us best, when our words are 
approaching to the last. But enough 
of this—I grieved for your loss.” 

“My poor uncle!” said Lumley, 
eagerly changing the conversation— 
“the shock was sudden; and melan- 
choly dutics have absorbed me so till 
this day, that I could not come even 
to you. It soothed me, however, to 
learn, in answer to my daily inquiries, 
that Ernest was here. For my part,” 
he added with a faint smile, ‘1 have 
had dutics as well as honours devolved 
on me I am left guardian to an 
heiress, and betrothed to a child.” 

‘‘ How do you mean?” 

“Why, my poor uncle was so fondly 
attached to his wife's daughter, that 
he has left her the bulk of his property: 
a very small estatc—not 20001. a-year 
—goes with the title—(a new title, 
too, which requires twice as much to 
carry it off and make its pinchbeck 
pass for gold). In order, however, to 
serve a double purpose, secure to his 
protéyjée his own beloved peerage, and 
atone to his nephew for the loss of 
wealth—he has left it a last request, 
that I should marry the young lady 
over whom I am appointed guardian, 
when she is cighteen—alas! I shall 
then be at the other side of forty! If 
she does not take to so mature a 
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bridegroom, she loses thirty—only 
thirty, of the 200,000/. settled upon 
her, which goes to me as a sugar-plum 
after the nauseous draught of the 
young lady's ‘No.’ Now, you know 
all. His widow, really an exemplary 
young woman, has a jointurc of 15000. 
a-year, and the villa. It is not much, 
but she is contented.” 

The lightness of the new pecr’s tone 
revolted Maltravers, and he turned 
impatientlyaway. But Lord Vargrave, 
resolving not to suffer the conversa- 
tion to glide back to sorrowful sub- 
jects which he always hated, turned 
round to Ernest, and said, “ Well, my 
dear Ernest, I see by the papers that 
you are to have N ‘s late appoint- 
ment—it is a very rising office. I 
congratulate you.” 

“T have refused,” said Maltravers, 
drily. 

“ Bless me !—indeed !—why?” 

Ernest bit his lip, and frowned ; but 
his glance wandering unconsciously 
at Florence, Lumley thought he de- 
tected the true reply to his question, 
and became mute. 

The conversation was afterwards 
embarrassed aud broken up; Lumley 
went away as soon as he could, and 
Lady Florence that night had a severe 
fit, and could not leave her bed the 
next day. That confinement she had 
struggled against to the last; and 
now, day by day, it grew more frequent 
and inevitable. The steps of Death 
became accclerated. And Lord Sax- 
ingham, wakened at last to the 
mournful truth, took his place by hia 
daughter’s side, and forgot that he 
was a cabinet minister. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


*‘ Away, my friends, why take such pains to know, 
What some brave marble soon in church shall show ? "-~CraBBE. 


Iz may seem strange, but Maltravers 
had never loved Lady Florence as he 
did now. Was it the perversity of 
human nature that makes the things 
of mortality dearer to us in proportion 
as they fade from our hopes, like birds 
whose hues are only unfolded when 
they take wing and vanish amidst the 
skies; or was it that he had ever 
doted more on loveliness of mind than 
that of form, and the first bloomed 
out the more, the more the last 
decayed? <A thing to protect, to 
soothe, to shelter—oh, how dear it is 
to the pride of man! The haughty 
woman who can stand alone and 
requires no leaning-place in our heart, 
loses the spell of her sex. 

I pass over those stages of decline 
gratuitously painful to record; and 
which, in this case, mine cannot be 
the cold and technical hand to trace. 
At length came that time when phy- 
sicians could define within a few days 
the final hour of release. And latterly 
the mocking pruderies of rank had 
been laid aside, and Maltravers had, 
for some hours at least in the day, 
taken his watch beside the couch to 
which the admired and brilliant 
Florence Lascelles was now almost 
constantly reduced. But her high 
and heroic spirit was with her to the 
last. To the last she could endure, 
love, and hope. One day when Mal- 
travers left his post, she besought 
him, with more solemnity than usual, 
to return that evening. ‘She fixed 
the precise hour, and she sighed 
heavily when he departed. Maltravers 
paused in the hall to speak to the 


physician, who was just quitting Lord 
Saxingham’s library. Ernest spoke 
to him for some moments calmly, and 
when he heard the fiat, he betrayed 
no other emotion than a slight quiver 
of the lip! ‘‘I must not weep for her 
yet,” he muttered, as he turned from 
the door. He went thence to the 
house of a gentleman of his own age, 
with whom he had formed that kind 
of acquaintance which never amounts 
to familiar friendship, but rests upon 
mutual respect, and is often more 
ready than professed friendship itself 
to confer mutual service. Colonel 
Danvers was a man who usually sat 
next to Maltravers in parliament; 
they voted together, and thought 
alike on principles both of politics 
and honour: they would have lent 
thousands to each other without bond 
or memorandum; and neither ever 
wanted a warm and indignant advo- 
cate when he was abused behind his 
back in the presence of the other. 
Yet their tastes and ordinary habits 
were not congenial; and when they 
met in the streets, they never said, 
as they would to companions they 
esteemed less, “‘ Let us spend the day 
together!” Such forms of acquaint- 
ance are not uncommon among 
honourable men who have already 
formed habits and pursuits of their 
own, which they cannot surrender 
even to friendship. Colonel Danvers 
was not at home—they believed he 
was at his club, of which Ernest also 
waz a member. Thither Maltravers 
bent his way. On arriving, he found 
that Danvers had been at the club an 
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hour ago, and left word that he should 
shortly return. Maltravers entered 
and quietly sate down. The room 
was full of its daily loungers; but he 
did not shrink from, he did not even 
heed, the crowd. He felt not the 
desire of solitude—there was solitude 
enough within him. Several distin- 
guished public men were there, 
grouped around the fire, and many of 
the hangers-on and satellites of poli- 
tical life; they were talking with 
eagerness and animation, for it was a 
season of great party-conflict. Strange 
as it may seem, though Maltravers 
was then scarcely sensible of their 
conversation, it all came back vividly 
and faithfully on him afterwards, in 
the first hours of reflection on his own 
future plans, and served to deepen 
and consolidate his disgust of the 
world. They were discussing the 
character of a great statesman whom, 
warmed but by the loftiest and purest 
motives, they were unable to under- 
stand, Their gross suspicions, their 
coarse jealousies, their calculations of 
patriotism by place, all that strips the 
varnish from the face of that fair 
harlot—Political Ambition—sank like 
caustic into his spirit. A gentleman, 
seeing him sit silent, with his hat over 
his moody brows, civilly extended to 
him the paper he was reading. 

“Tt is the segond edition ; you will 
find the last French express.” 

“Thank you,” said Maltravers ; and 
the civil man started as he heard the 
brief answer ; there was something so 
inexpressibly prostrate and broken- 
spirited in the voice that uttered it. 

Maltravers’ eyes fell mechanically 
on the columns, and caught his own 
name. That work which, in the fair 
retirement of Temple Grove it had so 
pleased him to compose—in every 
page and every thought of which 
Florence had been consulted—which 
was so inseparably associated with her 
image, and glorified by the light of 
her kindred genius—was just pub- 
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lished. It had been completed long 
since ; but the publisher had, for some 
excellent reason of the craft, hitherto 
delayed its appearance. Maltravers 
knew nothing of its publication; he 
had meant, after his return to town, 
to have sent to forbid its appearance ; 
but his thoughts of late had crushed 
everything else out of his memory— 
he had forgotten its existence. And 
now, in all the pomp and parade of 
authorship, it was sent into the world! 
Now, now, when it was like an inde 
cent mockery of the Bed of Death— 
a sacrilege, an impiety! There is 
a terrible disconnexion between the 
author and the man—the author's 
life and the man’s life—the eras of 
visible triumph may be those of the 
most intolerable, though unrevealed 
and unconjectured anguish. The 
book that delighted us to compose 
may first appear in the hour when 
all things under the sun are joyless. 
This had been Ernest Maltravers’ most 
favoured work. It had been con- 
ceived in a happy hour of great 
ambition—it had been executed with 
that desire of truth which, in the 
mind of genius, becomes Art. How 
little in the solitary hours stolen from 
sleep, had he thought of self, and that 
labourer’s hire called “fame!” how 
had he dreamed that he was pro- 
mulgating secrets to make his kind 
better, and wiser, and truer to the 
great aims of life! How had Florence, 
and Florence alone, understood the 
beatiues of his heart in every page! 
And now /—it so chanced that the 
work was reviewed in the paper he 
read—it was not only a hostile criti- 
cism, it was a personally abusive 
diatribe, a virulent invective. All 
the motives that can darken or defile 
were ascribed to him. All the mean 
spite of some mean mind was sputtered 
forth. Had the writer known the 
awful blow that awaited Maltravers 
at that time, it is not in man’s nature 
but that be would have shrunk from 
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this petty gall uponthe wrung withers; ; invasion, nor for man, with a man’s 
but, as I have said, there is a terrible heart, to vindicate truth and honcur 
disconnexion between the author and | with his life. The robber that asks 
the man. The first is always at our’ me for money J am allowed to shoot. 
mercy—of the last we know nothing. ; Is the robber that tears from me 
At such an hour Maltravers could | treasures never to be replaced, to go 
feel none of the contempt that proud free? These are the inconsistencies 
—none of the wrath that vain—minds of a pscudo-ethics, which, as long as 
feel at these stings. He could feel | We are made of flesh and blood, we 
nothing but an undefined abhorrence | can never subscribe to.” 

of the world, and of the aims and| “ Yet the ancients,” said Danvers, 
objects he had pursued so long. Yet | with a smile, “ were as passionate as 
that ees he oe es then feel. ae in ie and they dispensed with 
was ina dream; butasmenremember duels. 

dreams, so when he awoke did he | “Yes, because they resorted te 
loathe his own former aspirations, and ' assassination?” answered Maltravers, 
sicken at their base rewards. It was! witha gloomy frown. “As in revo- 
the first time since his first year @f lutions all law is suspended, so are 
inexperienced authorship, that abuse , there stormy events and mighty in- 
had had the power even to vex him juries in life, which are as revolutions 
for a moment. But here, when the to individuals. Enough of this—it 
cup was already full, was the drop’ is no time to argue like the school- 
that overflowed. The great column ) men. When we meet you shall know 
of his past world was gone, and all all, and you will judge like me. Good 
else seemed crumbling away. day!” 

At length Colonel Danvers entered. “What, are you going already? 
Maltravers drew him aside, and they Maltravers, you look ill, your hand is 
left the club. feverish—you should take advice.” 

‘‘ Danvers,” said the latter, “the | Maltravers smiled— but the smile 
time in which I[ told you I should was not like his ovn—shook his head, 
need your services is near at hand; and strode rapidly away. 
let me see you, if possible, to-night.” Three of the London clocks, one 





“ Certainly—I shall be at the House | after the other, had told the hour of 
till eleven. After that hour you will | nine, as a tall and commanding figure 
find me at home.” passed up the street towards Saxing- 

“T thank you.” {ham House. Five dvors before you 

“Cannot this matter be arranged | reach that mansion there is a crossing, 
amicably ?” and at this spot stood a young man, 

“No, it is a quarrel of life and | in whose face youth itself looked sap- 
death.” less and blasted. It was then March; 


“Yet the world is really growing | —the third of March; the weather 
too enlightened for these old mimicries | was unusually severe and biting, even 
of single combat.” for that angry month. There had 

“There are some cases in which becn snow in the morning, and it lay 
human nature and its deep wrongs, white and dreary in various ridges 
will be ever stronger than the world along the strect. But the wind was 
and its philosophy. Duels and wars not still in the keen but quiet sharp- 
belong to the same principle; both ness of frost; on the contrary, it 
are sinful on light grounds and poor howled almostlikea hurricane through 
pretexta, But it is not sinful for a the desolate thoroughfares, and the 
soldier to defend his country from lamps flickered unsteadily in the 
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turbulent gusts. Perhaps it was these | plunged you into penury, mine was 
blasts which increased the haggard-;|the unseen hand that plucked you 
ness of aspect in the young man cy ei famine, or the prison. I strove 
have mentioned. His hair, which was | to redeem, and save, and raise you, 
much longer than is commonly worn, and endow your miserable spirit with 
was tossed wildly from cheeks preter- the thirst and the power of honour 
naturally shrunken, hollow, and livid: | and independence. The agent of that 
and the frail, thin form seemed! wish was Florence Lascelles—you 
scarcely able to support itself against | repaid us well !—a base and fraudulent 
the rush of the winds. ‘forgery, attaching meanness to me, 

As the tall figure, which, in its fraught with agony and death to her. 
masculine stature and proportions, | Your conscience at last smote you— 
and a peculiar and nameless grandeur ' you revealed to her your crime—one 
of bearing, strongly contrasted that of | spark of manhood made you reveal it 


the younger man,—now came to the 
spot where the streets met, it paused 
abruptly. 

“You are here once more, Cas- 
truccio Cesarini—it is well!” said the 
Jow but ringing voice of Ernest Mal- 
travers. ‘“ This, I believe, will not be 
our last interview to-night.” 

“Task you, sir,” said Cesarini, in 
a tone in which pride struggled with 
emotion-—“ I ask you to tell me how 
she is—whether you know—I cannot 
speak e 

“ Your work is nearly done, 
answered Maltravers. “A few hours 
more, and your victim, for she is 
yours, will bear her tale to the Great 
Judgment-Seat. Murderer as you 
are, tremble, for your own hour 
approaches !” 





iad 


‘also to myself. Fresh as I was in 
that moment, from the contemplation 
of the ruin you had made, I curbed 
the impulse that would have crushed 
the life from your bosom. I told you 
to live on while life was left to her. 
If she recovered I could forgive, if she 
died I must avenge. We entered into 
that solemn compact, and in a few 
hours the bond will need the seal— 
it is the blood of one of us. Castruccis 
Cesarini, there is justice in heaven. 
Deceive yourself not—you will fall 
by my hand. When the hour comes, 
you will hear from me. Let me pass 
—I have no more now to say.” 

Every syllable of this speech was 
uttered with that thrilling distinctnesg 
which seems as if the depth of the 


| heart spoke in the voice. But Cesarini 


“She dics, and I cannot see her! did not appear to understand its im- 


and you are permitted that 


last | port. 


He seized Maltravers by the 


glimpse of human perfectness—you | arm, and looked in his face with 9 
who never loved her as I did—you! | wild and menacing glare. 


—hated and detested !—you- 

Cesarini paused, and his voice died 
away, choked in his own convulsive 
gaspings for breath. 

Maltravers looked at him from the 
neight of his erect and lofty form, 
with a merciless eye; for in this one 
quarter, Maltravers had shut out pity 
from his soul. 

“ Weak criminal!” said he, “hear 
me. You received at my hands for- 
bearance, friendship, fostering and 
anxious care. When your own follies 


“ Tid you tell me she was dying?” 
he said. “I ask you that question: 
why do you not answer me? Qh, hy 
the way, you threaten me with your 
vengeance. Know you not that I long 
to meet you front to front and to the 
death? Did I not tell you so—did I 
not try to move your slow blood—to 
insult you into a conflict in which I 
should have gloried! Yet then you 
were mnarble,” 

“ Because my wrong I could forgive, 
and Aers—there was then a hope that 
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hers might not need the atonement. 
Away!” 

Maltravers shook the hold of the 
Italian from his arm, and passed on. 
A wild, sharp yell of despair rang 
after him, and echoed in his ear as he 
strode the long, dim, solitary stairs 
that led to the death-bed of Florence 
Lascelles. 

Maltravers entered the room ad- 
joining that which contained the 
sufferer,—the same room, atill gay 
and cheerful, in which had been his 
first interview with Florence since 
their reconciliation. 

Here he found the physician dozing 
in a fauteuil. Lady Florence had 
fallen asleep during the last two or 
three hours. Lord Saxingham was 
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might have bourne Hesperian fruits, 
And sometimes in these outpourings 
of the full mind and laden heart were 
allusions to himself, so tender and so 
touching—the pencilled outline of 
his features traced by memory in a 
thousand aspects—-the reference to 
former interviews and conversations 
—the dates and hours marked with a 
woman’s minute and treasuring care! 
—all these tokens of genius and of 
love spoke to him with a voice that 
said, ‘And this creature is lost to 
you for ever: you never appreciated 
her till the time for her departure was 
irrevocably fixed !” 

Maltravers uttered a deep groan ; 
all the past rushed over him. Her 
romantic passion for one yet un- 


in his own apartment, deeply and | known—her interest in his glory— 


noizily affected, for it was not thought 
that Florence could survive the night. 

Maltravers sate himself quietly 
down. Before him, on a table, lay 
several manuscript books gaily and 
gorgeously bound; he mechanically 
opened them. Florence’s fair, noble, 
Italian characters met his eye in every 
page. Her rich and active mind— 
her love for poetry—her thirst for 
knowledge—her indulgence of deep 


‘her zeal for his life of life, his spot- 
less and haughty name. It was as if 
with her, Fame and Ambition were 
dying also, and henceforth nothing 
but common clay and sordid motives 
were to be left on earth. 

How sudden—how awfully sudden 
had been the blow! ‘True, there had 
been an absence of some months in 
which the change had operated. But 
absence is a blank—a nonentity. He 


thought—spoke from those pages like | had left her in apparent health—in 
the ghosts of herself. Often, under- the tide of prosperity and pride. He 
scored with the marks of her appro- saw her again—stricken down in body 
bation, he chanced upon extracts and temper—chastened—humbled— 
from his own works, sometimes upon dying. And this being, so bright and 
reflections by the writer herself, not | lofty, how had she loved him! Never 
inferior in truth and depth to his | had he been so loved, except in that 
own ;—snatches of wild verse never | morning dream haunted by the vision 
completed, but of a power and energy | of the lost and dim-remembered Alicc. 
beyond the delicate grace of lady- ‘Never on earth could he be so loved 
poets; brief, vigorous criticisms on again. The air and aspect of the 


books above the common holiday 
studies of the sex ;—indignant and 
rarcastic aphorisms on the real world, 
with high and sad bursts of fecling 
upon the ideal onc; all, chequering 
and enriching the varied volumes, 
told of the rare gifts with which this 
singular girl was endowed—a herbal, 
agit were, of withered blossoms that 


whole chamber grew to him painful 
and oppressive. It was full of her— 
the owner! There the harp, which 
so well became her musclike form that 
it was associated with her like a part 
of herself! There the pictures, fresh 
and glowing from her hand,—the 
grace—the harmony—the classic and 
simple taste everywhere displayed ! 
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Rousseau has left to us an immortal ' more witn the summer sun amidst 
portrait of the lover waiting for the | those gentle scenes we loved so well, 
first embraces of his mistress. But Death would have had no difference 

to wait with a pulse as feverish, a'from sleep. But what matters it? 
' brain as dizzy, for her last look—to| With you there are summer and 
await the moment of despair, not | Nature everywhere?” 
rapturc—to feel the slow and dull; Maltravers raised his face, and 
time as palpable a load upon éhe heart, their eyes met in silence—it was a 
yet to shrink from your own im- long, fixed gaze which spoke more 
patience, and wish that the agony of than all words could. Her head 
suspense might endure for ever—| dropped on his shoulder, and there it 
this, oh, this is a picture of intense lay, passive and motionless, for some 
passion—of flesh and blood reality— moments. A soft step glided into 
of the rare and solemn epochs of our the room—it was the unhappy father’s. 
mysterious life—-which had been'He came to the other side of his 
worthier the genius of that “ Apostle daughter, and sobbed convulsively. 
of Affliction !” | She then raised herself, and even in 

At length the door opened; the the shades of death, a faint blush 
favourite attendant of Florence looked passed over her cheek. 
in. | “ My good, dear father, what com- 

‘‘Tg Mr. Maltravers there? O, sir, fort will it give you hereafter to 
my lady is awake and would see you.” think how fondly you spoiled your 

Maltravers rose, but his feet were Florence!” 
glued to the ground, hissinking heart Lord Saxingham could not answer: 
stood still—it was a mortal terror he clasped her in his arms and wept 
that possessed him. With a deep over her. Then he broke away— 
sigh he shook off the numbing spell, looked on her with a shudder— 
and passcd to the bedside of Florence.’ “O God!” he cried, “she is dead 

She sate up, propped by pillows, —she is dead!” 
and as he sank beside her, and clasped §Maltravers started. The physician 
her wan, transparent hand, she looked kindly approached, and taking Lord 
at him with a smile of pitying love. , Saxingham’s hand, led him from the 

“ You have becn very, very kind to room—he went mute and obedient 
me,” she said, after a pause, and with like a child. 

a voice which hadaltcred even sincethe; But the struggle was not yet past. 
last time he heard it. “ You have, Florence once more opened her eyes, 
made that part of life from which and Maltravers uttered a cry of joy. 
human nature shrinks with dread, the; But along those eyes the film was 
happiest and the brightest of all my darkening rapidly, as still through 
short and vain existence. My own the mist and shadow, they soucht the 
dear Ernest—Hcaven reward you!” | beloved countenance which hung over 

A few grateful tears dropped from her, as if to breathe life into waning 
her eyes, and they fell on the hand life. Twice her lips moved, but her 
which she bent her lips to kiss. voice failed her, she shook her head 

“Tt was not here—not amidst, sadly. 
streetsand the noisy abodes ofanxious,; Maltravershastily held to her mouth 
worldly men—nor was itin this harsh;a cordial which lay ready on the 
and dreary season of the year, that I table near her, but scarce had it 
could have wished to look my last on moistened her lips, when her whole 
earth. Could [ have seen the face of frame grew heavier and heavier, in 
Nature—could I have watched once his clasp. Her head once more sank 
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upon his bosom—she thrice gasped 
wildly for breath—and at length, 
raising her hand on high, life struggled 
into its expiring ray. 

“ There — above !— Ernest — that 
name—LErnest ! ” 

Yes, that name was the last she 
uttered ; she was evidently conscious 
of that thought, for a smile, as her 
voice again faltered—a smile swegt 
and serene—that smile never seen 
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but on the faces of the dying and the 
dead—borrowed from a light that ia 
not of this world—settled slowly on 
her brow, her lips, her whole counte- 
nance: still she breathed, but the 
breath grew fainter; at length, with- 
out murmur, sound, or struggle, it 
passed away—the head dropped from 
his bosom—the form fell from his 
arms—all was over ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Is this the promised end ?"—Lear. 


Ir was two hours after that scene 
before Maltravers left the house. It 
was then just on the stroke of the 
firat hour of morning. To him, 
while he walked through the streets, 
and the sharp winds howled on his 
path, it was as if a strange and 
wizard life, had passed into and sup- 
ported him—a sort of drowsy, dull 
existenve. He was like a sleep- 
walker, unconscious of all around 
him ; yet his steps went safe and free ; 
and the one thought that possessed 
his being—into which all inteilect 
seemed shrunk—the thought, not fiery 
nor vehement, but calm, stern, and 
solemn—the thought of revenge— 
seemed, as it were, grown his soul 
itself. We arrived at the door of 
Colonel Danvers, mounted the stairs, 
and as his friend advanced to meet 
him, said calmly, “Now, then, the 
hour has arrived.” 

“ Jdut what would you do now?” 

“Come with me, and you shall 
learn.” 

“Very well, my carriage is below. 
Will you direct the servants?” 

Maltravers nodded, gave his orders 
to the careless footman, and the two 
friends were soon driving through the 


less known and courtly regions of the 
giant city. It was then that Maltra- 
vers concisely stated to Danvers the 
fraud that had been practised by 
Cesarini. 

“You will go with me now,” con- 
cluded Maltravers, “to his house. 
To do him justice, he is no coward ; 
he has not shrunk from giving me his 
address, nor wiil he shrink from the 
atonement I demand. 1 shall wait 
below while you arrange our mecting 
—at daybreak for to-morrow.” 

Danvers was astonished and even 
appalled by the discovery made to 
him. There was something so un- 
usual and strange in the whole affair. 
But neither his expericnce, nor his 
principles of honour, could suggest 
any alternative to the plan proposed. 
For though not regarding the cause 
of quarrel in the same light as Mal- 
travers, and putting aside all question 
as to the right of the latter to consti- 
tute himself the champion of the 
betrothed, or the avenger of the dead, 
it seemed clear to the soldier that a 
man, whose confidential letter had 
been garbled by another for the pur- 
pose of slandering histruth and calum- 
niating his name, had no option but 
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gontempt, or the sole retribution 
(wretched though it be) which the 
customs of the higher class permit to 
those who live within its pale. But 
contempt for a wrong that a sorrow 
ao tragic had followed—was tat option 
in human philosophy ? 

The carriage stopped at a door in 
a narrow lane in an obscure suburb. 
Yet, dark as all the houses around 
were, lights were seen in the upper 
windows of Cesarini’s residence, pass- 
ing to and fro; and scarce had the 
servant's loud knock echoed through 
the dim thoroughfare, ere the door 
was opened. Danvers descended, and 
entered the passage— Oh, sir, I am 
ao glad you are come!” said an old 
woman, pale and trembling; “he do 
take on so!” 

“There is no mistake,” asked Dan- 
vers, halting; “an Italian gentleman 
named Cesarini lodges here?” 

“ Yes, sir, poor cretur—I sent for 
you to come to him—for says I to my 
boy, says I-——” 

“Whom do you take me for?” 

“Why, la, sir, you be’s the doctor, 
ben’t you ?” 

Danvers made no reply; he had a 
mean opinion of the ceurage of one 
who could act dishonourably; he 
thought there was some design to 
cheat his friend out of his revenge; 
accordingly he ascended the stairs, 
motioning the woman to precede him. 

He came back to the door of the 
carriage in a few minutes. “ Let us 
go home, Maltravers,” said he, “ this 
man is not in a state to meet you.” 

“Ha!” cried Maltravers, frowning 
darkly, and all his long-smothered 
indignation rushing like fire through 
every vein of his body; “would he 
shrink from the atonement?” he 
pushed Danvers impatiently aside, 
leapt from the carriage, and rushed 
up stairs. 

Danvers followed. 
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squalid chamber; from the closed 
doors of which, through many chinks, 
had gleamed the light that told him 
Cesarini was within. And Cesarini’s 
eyes, blazing with horrible fire, weie 
the first object that met hia gazv. 
Maltravers stood still, as if frozeu 
into stone. 

‘‘Hal ha!” laughed a shrill and 
shrieking voice, which contrasted 
dreadly with the accents of the soft 
Tuscan, in which the wild words were 
strung—“ who comes here with gar- 
ments dyed in blood? You cannot 
accuse me—for my blow drew no 
blood, it went straight to the heart— 
it tore no flesh by the way ; we Italians 
poison our victims! Where art thou 
—where art thou, Maltravers? I am 
ready. Coward, you do not come! 
Oh, yes, yes, here you are ;—the pistols 
—I will not fight so. I om a wild 
beast. Let us rend each other with 
our teeth and talons!” 

I{uddled up like a heap of confused 
and jointless limbs in the furthest 
corner of the room, lay the wretch, a 
raving maniac;—two men keeping 
their firm gripe on him, which, ever 
and anon, with the mighty strength 
of madness, he shook off, to fall back 
senseless and exhausted ; his strained 
and blood-shot eyes starting from their 
sockets, the slaver gathering round his 
lips, his raven air standing on end, his 
delicate and symmetrical features dis- 

‘'torted into a hideous and Gorgon 
aspect. It was, indeed, an appalling 
_and sublime spectacle, full of an awful 
, moral, the meeting of the foes! Here 
stood Maltravers, strong beyond the 
common strength of men, in health, 
power, conscious superiority, premedi- 
tated vengeance—wise, gifted ; all his 
faculties ripe, developed, at his coim- 
mand ;—the complete and all-armed 
man, prepared for defence and offenve 
against every foe—a man who once 
roused in a righteous quarrel would 


Heated, wrought-up, furious, Ernest not have quailed before an army; and 


Maltravers burst into a small and 
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there and thus was his sas and fierce 
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purpose dashed from his soul, shivered 
into atoms at his feet. He felt the 
nothingness of man and man’s wrath 
—in the presence of the madman on 
whose head the thunderbolt of a 
greater curse than human anger ever 
breathes had fallen. In his horrible 
affliction the Criminal triumphed over 
the Avenger ! 

“Yes! yes!” shouted Cesarini 
again; “they tell me she is dying: 
but he is by her side;—pluck him 
thence—he shall not touch her hand 
—she shall not bless him—she is 
mine—if ] killed her, I have saved 
her from him—she is mine in death. 
Let me in, I say,—I will come in,—I 
will, I will sce her, and strangle him 
at her feet.” With that, by a tre- 
mendous effort, he tore himsclf from 
the clutch of his holders, and with a 
sudden and exultant bound sprang 
acrors the room, and stood face to facc 
to Maltravers. The proud brave man 
turned pale and recoiled a step—“ It 
is he! it is he!” shrickcd the maniac, 
and he leaped like a tiger at the 
throat of his rival. Maltravers quickly 
seized his arm, and whirled him round. 
Cexarini fell heavily on the floor, mute, 
senseless, and in strong convulsions. 

“ Mysterious Providence!” mur- 
mured Maltravers, “thou hast justly 
rebuked the mortal for dreaming he 
might arrogate to himself thy privi- 
lege of vengeance. Forgive the sinner, 
O God, as I do—as thou teachest this 
stubborn heart to forgive—as she for- 
gave who is now with thee, a bicssed 
paint in heaven!” 

When, some minutes afterwards, the 
doctor, who had been sent for, arrived, 
the head of the stricken patient lay on 
the lap of his foe, and it was the hand 
of Maltravers that wiped the froth from 
the white lips, and the voice of Mal- 
travers that strove to soothe, and the 
tears of Maltravers that were falling 
on that fiery brow. 

“Tend him, sir, tend him as my 
brother,” said Maltravers, hiding his 
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face as he resigned the charge. “ Let 
him have all that can alleviate and 
cure—remove him hence to some fitter 
abode—send for the best advice. Re- 
store him, and—and———” He could 
say no more, but left the room 
abruptly. 

It was afterwards ascertained that 
Cesarini had remained in the streets 
after his short interview with Ernest ; 
that at length he had knocked at Lord 
Saxingham’s door, just in the very 
hour when death had claimed its 
victim. He heard the announcement 
—he sought to force his way up-stairs 

-they thrust him from the house, 
and nothing more of him was known 
till he arrived at his own door; an hour 
before Danvers and Maltravers came, 
in raging frenzy. Perhaps by onc of 
the dim erratic gleams of light which 
always chequcr the darkness of in- 
sanity, he retained some faint remem- 
brance of his compact and assignation 
with Maltravers, which had happily 
guided his steps back to his abode. 


It was two months after this sccne, 
a lovely Sabbath morning, in the ear- 
liest May, as Lumley, Lord Varerave, 
sate alone by the window in Ins late 
uncle’s villa, in his Jate uncle's cary 
chair—his eyes were resting musingly 
on the green Jawn on which the win- 
dows opened, or rathcr on two forms 
that were seated upon a 1ustic bench 
in the middle of the sward. One was 
the widow in her weeds, the other was 
that fair and lovely child destined to 
be the bride of the new lord. The 
hands of the mother and daughter 
were clasped each in cach. There was 
sadness in the faces of both— deeper if 
more resigned on that of the elder, for 
the child sought to console ber parent, 
and grief in childhood comes with a 
butterfly’s wing. 

Lumley gazed on them both, and 
on the child more earnestly. 
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“ She is very lovely,” he said ; “she 
will be very rich. After ali, Iam not 
to be pitied. Iam a peer, and [ have 
enough to live upon at present. I am 
« rising man—our party want peers ; 
and though I could not have had more 
than a subaltern’s seat at the Treasury 
Board six months ago, when I wus an 
active, zealous, able commoner, now 
that Iam a lord, with what they call 
a stake in the country, I may open my 
mouth and—bless me! I know not 
how many windfalls may drop in! 
My uncle was wiser than I thought in 
wrestling for this peerage, which he 
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“So, he has given up the game!” 
muttered Lord Vargrave; “he was 
never a practical man—lI am glad he 
is out of the way. But what’s this 
about myself?” 

“We hear that important changes 
are to take place in the government— 
it is said that ministers are at last 
alive to the necessity of strengthening 
themselves with new talent. Among 
other appointments confidently spoken 
of in the best-informed circles, we 
learn that Lord Vargrave is to have 
the place of ******, It will be a 
popular appointment. Lord Vargrave 


won and I wear !—Then, by and by, | is not a holiday orator, a mere dccla- 
just at the age when I want to marry, matory rhetorician—but a man of 
and have an heir (and a pretty wife} clear Wusiness-like views, and was 
saves one a vast deal of trouble), highly thought of in the House of 
200,0002. and a young beauty! Come,: Commons. He has also the art of 
come, I have strong cards in my hands attaching his friends, and his frank, 
if I play them tolcrably. I must take | manly character cannot fail to have 


care that she falls desperately in love 
with me. Leave me alone for that— 
I know the sex, and have never failed 
except in ———ah, that poor Florence ! 
Well, it is no use regretting! Like 
thrifty artists, we must paint out the | 


its due effect with the English public. 
Tn another column of our journal our 
readers will sce a full report of his 
excellent maiden speech in the House 
of Lords, on Friday last: the senti- 
ments there expressed do the highest 


unmarketable picture, and call luckier; honour to his lordship’s patriotism 
creations to fill up the same canvas!” and sagacity.” 

Here the servant interrupted Lord; “ Very well, very well indced!” 
Vargrave's meditation hy bringing in , said Lumley, rubbing his hands; and, 
the letters and the newspapers which | turning to his letters, his attention 
had just been forwarded from his town | was drawn to one with an enormous 
house. Tord Vargrave had spoken in' seal, marked “ Private and = confi- 
the Lords on the previous Friday, and ! dential.” Ie knew before he opened 
he wished 10 sce what the Sunday |it that it contained the offer of the 
newspapers said of his speech, So he | appointment alluded to in the news- 


took up one of the leading papers 
before he opened the letters. His eyes 
rested upon two paragraphs in close 
neighbourhood with each other: the 
first ran thus : 

“The celebrated Mr. Maltravers has 
abruptly resigned his seat for the 
of ——, and left town yesterday on 
an extended tour on the Continent. 
Speculation is busy on the causes of 
the singular and unexpected self-exile 
of a gentleman so distinguished—in 
the very zenith of his career.” 





paper. Ic read, and rose exultantly ; 
passing through the French windows, 
he joined Lady Vargrave and Evelyn 
on the lawn, and as he smiled on the 
mother and caressed the child, the 
scene and the group made a pleasant 
picture of English domestic happiness. 


Here ends the First Portion of this 
work : it ends in the view that bounds 
us when we look on the practical world 
with the outward unspiritual eye—and 
see life that dissatisfies justice,—for 
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life is so seen but in fragments. The 
influence of fate seems so small on the 
man who, in erring, but errs as the 
egoist, and shapes oat of ill some use 
that can profit himself. But Fate 
hangs a shadow so vast on the heart 
that erra but in venturing abroad, and 
knows only in others the sources of 
sorrow and joy. 

Go alone, O Maltravers, unfriended, 
remote—thy present a waste, and thy 
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elated—no Cloud upon conscience, 
for thou seest but sunshine on fortune, 
—GQo forth to the Future! 

Human life is compared to the circle 
—Is the simile just? All lines that 
are drawn from the centre to touch 
the circumference, by the law of the 
circle, are equal. But the lines that 
are drawn from the heart of the man 
to the verge of his destiny—do they 
equal each other?’—Alas! some seem 


past life a ruin, go forth to the Future! | so brief, and some lengthen on as for 
—Go, Ferrers, light cynic—with the | ever, 


crowd take thy way,—complacent, 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
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Bart the Second. 


PART THE SECOND 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS, 


COMPRISING 


ALICE ; ox, THE MYSTERIES. 


NOTE. 


Atrnovex it has been judged desirable to designate this Second Part 
of “Ernest Maltravers ” by its original title of “ Alice,” yet, as it has 
been elsewhere stated. the two Parts are united by the same plot, 
and form but one entire whole. ‘he more ingenious and attentive 
will perhaps perceive that under the outward story, which knits 
together the destinies of Alice and Maltravers, there is an interior 
philosophical design which explains the author’s application of the word 
“‘ Hleusinia,” or “ Mysteries,” appended to the title. Thus regarded, 
Emest Maltravers will appear to the reader as the type of Genius, or 
Intellectual Ambition, which, at the onset of its career, devotes itself 
with extravagant and often erring passion to Nature alone (typified by 
Alice). Maltravers is separated by action and the current of worldly 
life, from the simple and earlier form of Nature,—new objects 
successively attract, and for a short time absorb his devotion, but he 
has always a secret yearning to the first idol, and a repentant regret 
for his loss. Completing, however, his mental education in the actual 
world, and, though often led astray from the path, still earnestly fixing 
his eye upon the goal,—he is ultimately re-united to the one who 
had first smiled upon his youth, and ever, (yet, unconsciously,) influenced 
his after manhood. But this attachment is no longer erring, and the 
object of it has attained to a purer and higher state of being ;—that is, 
Gentus, if duly following its vocation, re-unites itself to the Narurz 
from which life and art had for a while distracted it ; but to Nature in 
ahigher and more spiritual form than that under which youth beholds 
it,—Nature elevated and idealised. 

In tracing the progress and denouement of this conception, the 
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reader will be better enabled to judge both of the ethical intention of 
the author, and of the degree of success with which, as an artist, he 
has connected the inward story with the outar, an while faithful to 
his main typical purpose, left to the characters that illustrate it, the 
attributes of reality—the freedom and movement of living beings. So 
far as an author may presume to judge of his own writings—no 
narrative fiction by the same hand (with the exception of the poem of 
“King Arthur”), deserves to be classed before this work in such merit 
as may be thought to belong to harmony between a premeditated 
conception and the various incidents and agencies employed in the 
development of plot. 


Kwzswoats, Dec, 14, 1881. 
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ALICE; OR, THE MYSTERIES. 


BOOK IL 


CHAPTER 1. 


« Who art thou, fair one, who usurp'st the place 
Of Blanch, the lady of the matchless grace? ”—Lams, 


Tv was towards the evening of a day 
in early April, that two ladies were 
seated by the open windows ofa 
cottage in Devonshire. The lawn 
before them was gay with evergreens, 
relieved by the first few flowers and 
fresh turf of the reviving spring ; and 
at a distance, through an opening 
amongst the trees, the sea, blue and 
tranquil, bounded the view, and con- 
trasted the more confined and home- 
like features of the scene. It was a 
spot, remote, scquestcred, shut out 
from the business and pleasures of the 
world ;—as such it suited the tastes 
and character of the owner. 

That owner was the younger of the 
ladies seated by the window. You 
would scarecly have guessed, from 
her appearance, that she was more 
than sevenor eight-and-twenty, though 
she exceeded by four or five years that 
critical boundary in the life of beauty. 
Her form was slight and delicate in 
its proportions, nor was her counte- 
nance the less lovely, because, from 
its gentleness and repose (not un- 
mixed with a certain sadness), the 
coarse and the gay might have thought 


it wanting in expression. For there 
is a stillness in the aspect of those 
who have felt deeply, which deceives 
the common eye—as rivers are often 
alike tranquil and profound, in pro- 
portion as they are remote from the 
springs which agitated and swelled 
the commencement of thcir course, 
and by which their waters are still, 
though invisibly, supplied. 

The elder lady, the gueat of her 
companion, was past seventy; her 
grey hair was drawn back from the 
forehead, and gathered under a stiff 
cap of quaker-like simplicity; while 
her dress, wich but plain, and of no 
very modern fashion, served to in- 
crease the venerable appearance of 
one who seemed not ashamed c¢. 
years. 

“ My dear Mrs. Leslie,” said the 
lady of the house, after a thoughtful 
pause in the conversation that had 
been carried on for the last hour; “ it 
is very true ; perhaps I was to blame 
in coming to this place; 1 ought not 
to have been so selfish.” 

“No, my dear friend,” returned 
Mrs, Leslie, gently; ‘selfish is a 
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word that can never be applied to 
you; you acted as became you— 
agreeably to your own instinctive 
sense of what is best, when at your 
age, — independent in fortune and 
rank, and still so lovely ;—you re- 
signed all that would have attracted 
others, and devoted yourself, in re- 
tirement, to a life of quiet and un- 
known benevolence. You are in your 
sphere in this village—humble though 
it be—consoling, relieving, healing 
the wretched, the destitute, the infirm ; 
and teaching your Evelyn insensibly 
to imitate your modest and Christian 
virtues.” The good old lady spoke 
warmly, and with tears in her eyes; 
her companion placed her hand in 
Mrs. Leslie's. 

“ You cannot make me vain,” said 
she, with a sweet and melancholy 
smile. “J remember what I was 
when you first gave shelter to the 
poor, desolate wanderer and her 
fatherless child ; and I, who was then 
sO poor and destitute, what should I 
be, if I was deaf to the poverty and 
sorrows of others—others, too, who 
are better than I am? But now 
Evelyn, as you say, is growing up; 
the time approaches when she must 
decide on accepting or rejecting Lord 
Vargrave ;—and yet in this village 
how can she compare him with others? 
—how can she forma choice? What 
you say is very true; and yet I did 
not think of it sufficiently. What 
shall Ido? Iam only anxious, dear 
girl, to act 80 as may be best for her 
own happiness.” 

“ Of that I am gure,” returned Mra. 
Leslie ; “and yet I know not how to 
advise. On one hand, so much is due 
to the wishes of your late husband, in 
every point of view, that if Lord Var- 
grave be worthy of Evelyn’s esteem 
and affection, it would be most de- 
sirable that she should prefer him to 
all others, But if he be what I hear 
he is considered in the world,—an 
artful, scheming, almost heartless. 
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man, of ambitious and hard pursuits, 
I tremble to think how completely the 
happiness of Evelyn’s whole life may 
be thrown away. She certainly is not 
in love with him, and yet I fear she 
is one whose nature is but too suscep- 
tible of affection. She ought now to 
see others,—to know her own mind, 
and not to be hurried, blindfold and 
inexperienced, into a step that decides 
existence. This is 2 duty we owe to 
her—nay, even to the late Lord Var- 
grave, anxious as he was for the mar- 
riage. His aim was surely her happi- 
ness, and he would not have insisted 
upon means that time and circum- 
stances might show to be contrary to 
the end he had in view.” 

“ You are right,” replied Lady Var- 
grave; “when my poor husband lay 
on his bed of death, just before he 
summoned his nephew to receive his 
last blessing, he said to me, ‘ Provi- 
dence can counteract all our schemes. 
If ever it should be for Evelyn’s real 
happiness that my wish for her mar- 
riage with Lumley Ferrers should 
not be fulfilled, to you I must Icave 
the right to decide on what I can- 
not foresee. All I ask is, that no 
obstacle shall be thrown in the way of 
my wish ; and that the child shall be 
trained up to consider Lumley as her 
future husband.’ Among his papers 
was a letter addressed to me to the 
same effect; and, indeed, in other 
respects, that letter left more to my 
judgment than I had any right to ex- 
pect. Oh, I am often unhappy to 


' think that he did not marry one who 


would have deserved his affection! 
and—but regret is useless now !” 

“TY wish you could really feel 80,” 
said Mrs. Leslie; “for regret of an- 
other kind still seems to haunt you; 
and I do not think you have yet for- 
gotten your early sorrows.” 

“ Ah! how can 1?” said Lady Var- 
grave, with a quivering lip. 

At that instant, a light shadow 
darkened the sunny lawn in front of 
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the caaements, and a sweet, gay, young 
voice was heard singing at a little 
distance: —-a moment more, and a 
beautiful girl, in the first bloom of 


youth, bounded lightly along the y 


grass, and halted opposite the friends. 
It was a remarkable contrast—the 
repose and quiet of the two persons 
we have described—the age and grey 
hairs of one—the resigned and melan- 
choly gentleness written on the features 
of the other—with the springing step, 
and laughing eyes, and radiant bloom 
of the new-comer! As she stood with 
the setting sua glowing full upon her 
rich fair hair, her happy countenance 
and elastic form—it was a vision 
almost too bright for this weary earth 
—a thing of light and bliss—that the 
joyous Greek might have placed 
among the forms of Heaven, and 
worshipped as an Aurora or a Hebe. 
““Oh! how can you stay in-doors 
this beautiful evening? Come, dearest 
Mrs. Leslie; come, mother, dear mo- 
ther, you know you promised you 
would—you said I was to call you— 


shower has left the myrtles and the 
violet-bank so fresh.” 

“ My dear Evelyn,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
with a smile, “Iam not so young as 
ou.” 

“‘ No; but you are just as gay when 
you are in good spirite—and who can 
be out of spirits in such weather ? 
Let me call for your chair; let me 
wheel you—I am sure I can.—Down, 
Sultan; so you have found me out, 


have you, sir? Be quiet, sir — 
down!” 
This last exhortation was addressed 


toa splendid dog of the Newfound- 
land breed, who now contrived wholly 
to occupy Evelyn’s attention. 

The two friends looked at this 
beautiful girl, as with all the grace of 
youth she shared while she rebuked 
the exuberant hilarity of her huge 
playmate; and the elder of the two 
seemed the most to sympathise with 
her mirth. Both gazed with fond af- 
fection upon an object dear to both. 
But some memory or association 
touched Lady Vargrave, and she 


see, it will rain no more, and the! sighed as she gazed, 
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CHAPTER II. 


* Ia stormy life preferred to this serene? "—~Youna's Saiires. 


Awp the windows were closed in, and 
night had succeeded to evening, and 
Nhe little party at the cottage were 
yrouped together. Mrs. Leslie was 
quietly seated at her tambour-frame ; 
—Lady Vargrave, leaning her cheek 
on her hand, seemed absorbed in a 
volume before her, but her eyes were 
not on the page ;—Evelyn was busily 
employed in turning over the con- 
tents of a parcel of books and music, 
which had just been brought from 
the lodge, where the London coach 
bad deposited it. 

“ Oh, dear mamma!” cried Evelyn, 
“I am so glad; there is something 
you will like— some of the poctry 
that touched you so much, set to 
music.” 

Evelyn brought the songs to her 
mother, who roused herself from her 
revery, and looked at them with in- 
terest. 

“It is very strange,” said she, “ that 
I should be so affected by all that is 
written by this person: I, too,” (she 
added, tenderly stroking down Eve- 
lyn’s luxuriant tresses) “ who am not 
80 fond of reading as you are !” 

“ You are reading one of his books 
now, said Evelyn, glancing over the 
open page on the table. “Ah, that 
beautiful passage upon ‘Our First 
Impressions.’ Yet I do not like you, 
dear mother, to read his books; they 
always seem to make you sad.” 

“There is a charm to me in their 
thoughts, their manner of expression,” 
said Lady Vargrave, “which sets me 
thinking, which reminds me of—of 
an early friend, whom I could fancy I 
hear talking while I read. It was so 


from the first time I opened by acci- 
dent a book of his, years ago.” 

“ Who is this author that pleases 
you so much?” asked Mrs, Leslie, 
with some surprise, for Lady Var- 
grave had usually little pleasure in 
reading even the greatest and most 
popular masterpieces of modern 
genius, 

“ Maltravers,” answered Evelyn; 
“and I think I almost share my mo- 
ther’s enthusiasm.” 

“ Maltravers!” repeated Mrs. Leslie. 
“He is, perhaps, a dangerous writer 
for one so young. At your age, dear 
girl, you have naturally romance and 
feeling enough of your own, without 
seeking them in books.” 

“ But, dear madam,” said Evelyn, 
standing up for her favourite, “ his 
writings do not consist of romance 
and feeling, only; they are not exag- 
gerated, they are so simple — s0 
truthful.” 

“Did you ever meet him?” asked 
Lady Vargrave. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Leslie, “ once, 
when he was a gay, fair-haired boy. 
His father resided in the next county, 
and we met at a country-house. Mr. 
Maltravers himself has an estate near 
my daughter in B——shire, but he 
does not live on it; he has been some 
years abroad—a strange character !” 

“Why does he write no more?” 
said Evelyn; “I have read his works 
so often, and know his poetry so well 
by heart, that I should look forward 
to something new from him as an 
event,” 

“T have heard, my dear, that he 
has withdrawn much from the world 
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and iis objecte—that he has lived 
greatly in the East. The death of a 
lady to whom he was to have been 
married is said to have unsettled and 
changed his character. Since that 
event he has not returned to Eng- 
land. Lord Vargrave can tell you 
more of him than I.” 

“Lord Vargrave thinks of nothing 
that is not always before the world,” 
said Jivelyn. : 

“‘T am sure you wrong him,” said 
Mrs. Leslie, looking up, and fixing 
her eyes on Evelyn’s countenance ; 
“ for you are not before the world.” 

Evelyn slightly—very alightly— 
pouted her pretty lip, but made no 
answer. She took up the music, and, 
seating herself at the piano, practised 
the airs. Lady Vargrave listened 


with emotion; and as Evelyn, in a 
voice exquisitely sweet, though not 
powerful, sang the words, her mother 
turned away her face, and, half un- 
consciously, a few tears stole silently 
down her cheek. 

When Evelyn ccased—herself af- 
fected, for the lines were impressed 
with a wild and melancholy depth of 
fecling—-she came again to her mo- 
ther’s side, and, seeing her emotion, 
kissed away the tears from the pen- 
sive eyes. Her own gaiety left her— 
she drew a stool to her mother’s feet, 
and, nestling to her, and clasping her 
hand, did not leave that place till they 
retired to rest. 

And the Lady blessed Evelyn, and 
felt that, if bereaved, she was not 
alone ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


‘ But come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 


In heaven yolept Euphrosyne ! 
* * 


* ¥ 


To hear the lark begin his ae 
And, singing, startle the dull 


Ps 


ght.”"—L' Allegro. 


** But come, thou Goddess, sage and holy, 
Come, divinest Melancholy! 


* * * 


* * 


There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble.”—Ji Penseroso. 


Tux early morning of early Spring— 
what associations of freshness and 
hope in that single sentence! And 
there—a little after sunrise—there 
was Evelyn, fresh and hopeful as the 
morning itself, bounding with the 
light step of a light heart over the 
lawn. Alone—alone! no governess, 
with a pinched nose-and a sharp voice, 
to curb her graceful movements, and 
tell her how young ladies ought to 
walk. How silently Morning stole 
over the Earth! It was as if Youth 
had the day and the world to itself. 
The shutters of the cottage were still 
closed, and Evelyn cast a glance 
upward, to assure herself that her 
mother, who also rose betimes, was 
not yet stirring. So she tripped 
along, singing from very glee, to 
secure a companion, and let out 
Sultan; and, a few moments after- 
wards, they were scouring over the 
grass, and descending the rude steps 
that wound down the cliff to the 
smooth sea-sands. Evelyn was still a 
child at heart, yet somewhat more 
thana child inmind. In the majesty 
of 

+ That hollow, sounding, and mysterious 

main—” 

in the silence broken but by the 
murmur of the billows—in the soli- 
tude relieved but by the boats of the 


early fishermen—she felt those deep 
and tranquillising influences which 
belong to the Religion of Nature. 
Unconsciously to herself, her sweet 
face grew more thoughtful, and her 
step more slow. What a complex 
thing is education! How many cir- 
cumstances, that have no connerion 
with books and tutors, contribute to 
the rearing of the human mind !—the 
earth, and the sky, and the ocean, 
were among the teachers of Evelyn 
Cameron ; and beneath her simplicity 
of thought was daily filled, from the 
urns of invisible spirits, the fountain 
of the poetry of feeling. 

This was the hour when Evelyn 
most sensibly felt how little our real 
life is chronicled by external eventa— 
how much we live a second and 8 
higher life in our meditations and 
dreams. Brought up, not more by 
precept than example, in the faith 
which unites creature and Creator, 
this was the hour in which thought 
itself had something of the holiness of 
prayer ; and if (turning from dreams 
divine to earthlier visions) this also 
was the hour in which the heart 
painted and peopled its own fairy 
land below—of the two ideal worlds 
that stretch beyond the inch of time 
on which we stand, Imagination is 
perhaps holier than Memory. 
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So now, as the day crept on, Evelyn | 
returned in a more sober mood, and 
then she joined her mother and 
Mrs. Leslie at breakfast; and then 
the household cares—such as they 
were— devolved upon her, heiress 
though she was; and, that duty done, 
once more the straw hat and Sultan 
were in requisition; and, opening a 
little gate at the back of the cottage, 
she took the path along the village 
churchyard that led to the house of 
the old curate. The burial-ground 
itself was surrounded and shut in with 
a belt of trees. Save the small, time- 
discoloured church, and the roofs of 
the cottage and the minister's house, 
no building—not even a cotter’s hut 
—was visible there. Beneath a dark 
and single yew-tree, in the centre of 
the ground, was placed a rude seat; 
opposite to this seat was a grave, 
distinguished from the rest by a 
slight palisade. As the young Evelyn 
passed slowly by this spot, a glove on 
the long damp grass beside the yew- 
tree caught her eye. She took it up 
and sighed—it was her mother’s. She 
sighed—for she thought of the soft 
melancholy on that mother’s face 
which her caresses and her mirth 
never could wholly chase away. She 
wondered why that melancholy was 
so fixed a habit—for the young ever 
wonder why the experienced should 
be sad. 

And now Evelyn had passed the 
churchyard, and was on the green 
turf before the minister's quaint, old- 
fashioned house. 

The old man himself was at work 
in his garden; but he threw down 
his hoe as he saw Evelyn, and came 
cheerfully up to greet her. 

It was easy to see how dear she was 
to him. 

“So you are come for your daily 
lesson, my young pupil?” 

“Yes; but Tasso can wait 
the——” 

“If the tutor wants to play truant; 


if 
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no, my child ;—and, indeed, the lesson. 
must be longer than usual to-day, for 
I fear I shall have to leave you to- 
morrow for some days.” 

“Leave us! why?—leave Brook- 
Green—impossible !” 

“Not at all impossible; for we 
have now & new vicar, and I must 
turn courtier in my old age, and ask 
him to leave me with my flock. He 
is at Weymouth, and has written to 
me to visit him there. So, Miss 
Evelyn, I must give you a holiday 
task to learn while I am away.” 

Evelyn brushed the tears from her 
eyes—for when the heart is full of 
affection, the eyes easily run over— 
and clung mournfully to the old man, 
as she gave utterance to all her half- 
childish, half-womanly grief at the 
thought of parting so soon with him. 
And what, too, could her mother do 
without him; and why could he not 
write to the vicar, instead of going to 
him? 

The curate, who was childless and 
a bachelor, was not insensible to the 
fondness of his beautiful pupil, and 
perhaps he himself was a little more 
distrait than usual that morning, or 
else Evelyn was peculiarly inattentive; 
for certain it is, that she reaped very 
little benefit from the lesson. 

Yet he was an admirable teacher, 
that old man! Aware of Evelyn’s 
quick, susceptible, and rather fanciful 
character of mind, he had sought less 
to curb, than to refine and elevate her 
imagination. Himself of no ordinary 
abilities, which leisure had allowed 
him to cultivate, his piety was too large 
and cheerful to exclude literature— 
Heaven’s best gift—from the pale of 
religion. And under his care Evelyn's 
mind had been duly stored with the 
treasures of modern genius, and her 
judgment strengthened by the criti- 
cisms of a graceful and generous taste. 

In that sequestered hamlet, the 
young heiress had been trained to 
adorn her future station; to appreciate 
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the arts and eleganciesthat distinguish 
{no matter what the rank) the refined 
from the low, better than if she had 
been brought up under the hundred- 
handed Briareus of fashionable educa- 
tion. Lady Vargrave, indeed, like 
most persons of modest pretensions 
and imperfect cultivation, was rather 
inclined to overrate the advantages to 
be derived from book-knowledge, and 
slkee was never better pleased than 
when she saw Evelyn opening the 
monthly parcel from London, and 
delightedly poring over volumes which 
Lady Vargrave innocently believed to 
be reservoirs of inexhaustible wisdom. 

Bat this day Evelyn would not 
read, and the golden verses of Tasso 
lost their music to her ear. So the 
curate gave up the lecture, and placed 
a little programme of studies to be 
conned during his absence, in her 
reluctant hand ; and Sultan, who had 
been wistfully licking his paws for 
the last half-hour, sprung up and 
caracoled once more into the garden 
—and the old priest and the young 
woman left the works of man for those 
of Nature. 

“Do not fear; I will take such care 
of your garden while you are away,’ 
said Evelyn; “and you must write 
and let us know what day you are to 
come back.” 

“* My dear Evelyn, you are born to , 
spoil every one — from Sultan to 
Aubrey.” 

“ And to be spoiled too, don’t forget 
that;” cried Evelyn, laughingly shaking 
lack her ringlets. “ And now, before | 
you go, will you tell me, as you are 
80 wise, what I can do to make—to 
make—my mother love me?” 

Evelyn’s voice faltered as she spoke 
the last words, and Aubrey looked 
surprised and moved. 

“Your mother love you, my dear 
Evelyn! What do you mean—does 
she not love you?” 

“Ah, not as I love her ;—she is 
kind and gentle, I know, for she is so 
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to all; but she does not confide in me 
—she does not trust me; she has 
some sorrow at heart which I am 
never allowed to learn and soothe. 
Why does she avoid all mention of 
her early days? she never talks to me 
as if she, too, had once a mother! 
Why am I never to speak of her first 
marriage—of my father? Why does 
she look reproachfully at me, and 
shun me—yes, shun me, for days 
together—if—if I attempt to draw her 
to the past? Is there a secret ?—if 
80, am I not old enough to know it?” 

Evclyn spoke quickly and nervously, 
and with quivering lips. Aubrey took 
her hand, and pressing it, said, after 
a little pause, 

“ Evelyn, this is the first time you 
have ever thus spoken to me. Has 
any thing chanced to arouse your— 
shall I call it curiosity, or shall I call 
it the mortified pride of affection ?” 

“And you, too, are harsh; you 
blame me! No, it is true that I have 
not thus spoken to you before; but I 
have Jong, long thought with grief 
that I was insufficient to my mother’s 
happiness—I who love her so dearly 
And now, since Mrs. Leslie has been 


* here, I find her conversing with this 


comparative stranger, s0 much more 
confidentially than with me ;—when 
I come in unexpectedly, they cease 
| their conference, as if I were not 
' worthy to share it; and—and oh, if I 
could but make you understand ‘that 
all I desire is, that m¥ mother should 
love me, and know me, and trust me.” 
“Evelyn,” said the curate, coldly, 
“you love your mother, and justly; 
a kinder and a gentler heart than 
hers does not beat in a human breast. 
Her first wish ia life is for your 
happiness and welfare. You ask for 
confidence, but why not confide in 
her; why not believe her actuated by 
the ‘best and the tenderest motives; 
why not leave it to her discretion to 
reveal to you any secret gricf, if such 
there be, that preys upon her; why 
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sid to that grief by any selfich indul- —how ungracious I have been! it was 
gence of over-susceptibility in your- but an excess of love, believe it, dear 
self? My deur pupil, you are yet Mr. Aubrey, believe it.” 

almost a child; and they who have| “I do believe it, my poor Evelyn; 
sorrowed may well be reluctant to and now I know that I may trust in 
sadden with a melancholy confidence you. Come, dry those bright eyes, 
those to whom sorrow is yet unknown. | or they will think I have been a hard 
This much, at least, I may tell you— ‘ task-master, and let us go to the 
for this much she does not seek to | cottage.” 

conceal — that Lady Vargrave was They walked slowly and silently 
early inured to trials from which you, across the humble garden into the 
more happy, have been saved. She churchyard, and there, by the old 
speaks not to you of her relations, for | yew-tree, they saw Lady Vargrave. 
she has none left on earth. And after | Evelyn, fearful that the traces of her 


her marriage with your benefactor, 
Evelyn, perhaps it seemed to her a 
matter of principle to banish all vain 
regret, all remembrance, if possible, 
of an earlier tie.” 

‘My poor, poor mother ! 
you are right; forgive me. 


Oh, yes, 
She yet 


mourns, perhaps, my father, whom I | 


never saw, whom I feel, as it were, 
tacitly forbid to name,—you did not 
know him ?” 

“ Him !—whom ?” 

“My father, my mother’s first 
husband ?” 

“No.” 

“But I am sure | could not have 
loved him so well as my benefactor, 
my real and second father, who is now 
dead and gone. Oh, how well I 
remember him—how fondly!” Here 
Evelyn stopped and burst into tears. 

“You do right to remember him 
thus; to love and revere his memory 
~~& father indeed he was to you. But 
now, Evelyn, my own dear child, hear 
me. Respect the silent heart of your 
mother: let her not think that her 
misfortunes, whatever they may be, 
can cast a shadow over you—you, her 
last hope and blessing. Rather than 
seek to open the old wounds, suffer 
them to heal, as they must, beneath 
the influences of religion and time; 
and wait the hour when without, 
perhaps, too keen a grief, your mother 
can go back with you into the past.” 

“I will,—I will, Ob, how wicked, 


tears were yet visible, drew back; 
and Aubrey, aware of what passed 
within her, said,— 

“ Shall I join your mother, and tell 
her of my approaching departure? and 
perhaps, in the meanwhile, you will 
call at, our poor pensioner’s in the vil- 
lage—Dame Newman is so anxious 
to see you—we will join you there 
s00n.” 

Evelyn smiled her thanks, and 
kissing her hand to her mother with 
seeming gaiety, turned back and 
passed through the glebe into the 
little village. Aubrey joined Lady 
Vargrave, and drew her arm in his. 

Meanwhile Evelyn thoughtfully 
pursued her way. Her heart was full, 
and of self-reproach. Her mother 
had, then, known cause for sorrow ; 
and, perhaps, her reserve was but 
occasioned by her reluctance to pain 
her child. Oh, how doubly anxious 
would Evelyn be hereafter to soothe, 
to comfort, to wean that dear mother 
from the past! Though in this girl’s 
character there was something of the 
impetuosity and thoughtlessness of 
her years, it was noble as well as soft; 
and now the woman’s trustfulness 
conqucred all the woman's curiosity. 

She entered the cottage of the old 
bed-ridden crone whom Aubrey had 
referred to. It was as a gleam of sun- 
shine, that sweet comforting face ; and 
here, seated by the old woman's side, 
with the Book of the Poor upon her 
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Jap, Evelyn was found by Lady Var- 
grave. It was curious to observe the 
different impressions upon the cot- 
tagers made hy the mother and 
daughter. Both were beloved with 
almost equal enthusiasm; but with 
the first the poor felt more at home. 
They could talk to her more at ease : 
bhe understood them so much more 
quickly ; they had no need to beat 
about the bush to tell the little 
peevish complaints that they were 
half-ashamed to utter to Evelyn. What 
seemed so light to the young, cheer- 
ful beauty, the mother listened to 
with so grave and sweet a patience. 
When all went right, they rejoiced 
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to see Evelyn; but in their little dif- 
ficulties and sorrows, nobody was like 
“my good Lady!” 

So Dame Newman, the moment 
she saw the pale countenance and 
graceful shape of Lady Vargrave at 
the threshold, uttered an exclamation 
of delight. Now she could let out 
all that she did not like to trouble the 
young lady with; now she could com- 
plain of east winds, and rheumatiz, 
and the parish officers, and the bad 
tea they sold poor people at Mr. Hart's 
shop, and the ungrateful grandson 
who was so well to do, and who for- 
got he had a grandmother alive! 
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CHAPTER IV 


** Towards the end of the week we received a card from the town Jadies.”"— 


Tux curate was gone, and the lessons 
suspended ; otherwise—as like each 
to each as sunshine or cloud per- 
mitted—day followed day in the calm 
retreat of Brook-Green; when, one 
morning, Mrs. Leslie, with a letter 
in her hand, sought Lady Vargrave, 
who was busied in tending the flowers 
of a small conservatory which she had 
added to the cottage, when, from 
various motives, and one in especial 
powerful and mysterious, she cx- 
changed for so sequestered a home the 
luxurious villa bequeathed to her by 
her husband. 

To flowers—those charming chil- 
dren of Nature, in which our age can 
take the same tranquil pleasure as 
our youth—Lady Vargrave devoted 
much of her monotonous and un- 
chequered time. She seemed to love 
them almost as living things; and 
her memory associated them with 
hours as bright and as ficeting as 
themselves. 

** My dear friend,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
‘“*T have news for you. My daughter, 
Mrs. Merton, who has been in Corn- 
wall on a visit to her husband’s 
mother, writes me word that she will 
visit us on her road home to the Rec- 
tory in B——-shire. She will not put 
you much out of the way,” added 
Mrs. Leslie, smiling, “for Mr. Mer- 
ton will not accompany her ; she only 
brings her daughter Caroline, a lively, 
handsome, intelligent girl, who will 
be enchanted with Evelyn. All you 
will regret is, that she comes to ter- 
minate my visit, and take me away 
with her. If you can forgive that 
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offence, you will have nothing else to 
pardon.” 

Lady Vargrave replied with her 
usual simple kindness, but she was 
evidently nervous at the visit of a 
stranger (for she had never yet seen 
Mrs. Merton), and still more dis- 
tressed at the thought of losing Mrs. 
Leslie a weck or two sooner than had 
been anticipated. However, Mrs. 
Leslie hastened to reassure her. Mrs. 
Merton was so quiet and good-natured, 
the wife of a country clergyman with 
simple tastes; and, after all, Mrs. 
Leslic’s visit might last as long, it 
Lady Vargrave would be contented 
to extend her hospitality to Mrs. 
Merton and Caroline. 

When the visit was announced to 
Evelyn, her young heart was suscep- 
tible only of pleasure and curiosity. 
She had no friend of her own age; 
she was sure she should like the 
grandchild of her dear Mrs. Leslie. 

Evelyn, who had learned betimes, 
from the affectionate solicitude of her 
nature, to relieve her mother of such 
few domestic cares as a home so quiet, 
with an establishment so regular, 
could afford, gaily busied herself in a 
thousand little preparations. She 
filled the rooms of the visitors with 
flowers (not dreaming that any one 
could fancy them unwholesome), and 
spread the tables with her own 
favourite books, and had the little 
cottage piano in her own dressing- 
room removed into Caroline’s—Caro- 
line must be fond of music: she had 
some doubts of transferring a cage 
with two canaries into Caroline's 
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room also, but when she approached 
the cage with that intention, the birds 
chirped so merrily, and seemed so 
glad to see her, and so expectant of 
sugar, that her heart smote her for 
her meditated desertion and ingrati- 
tude. No, she could not give up the 
canaries ; but the glass bowl with the 
gold fish—oh, that would look so 
pretty on its stand just | the case- 
ment; and the fish—dull! things !— 
would not miss her. 

The morning—the noon—the pro- 
bable hour of the important arrival 
eame at last; and after having three 
times within the last half-hour visited 
the rooms, and settled, and unsettled, 
and settled again every thing before 
arranged, Evelyn retired to her own 
room to consult her wardrobe, and 
Margaret—once her nurse, now her 
Abigail. Alas! the wardrobe of the 
destined Lady Vargrave—the be- 
trothed ofarising statesman, a newand 
now an ostentatious peer—the heiress 
of the wealthy Templeton—was one 
that many a tradesman’s daughter 
would have disdained. Evelyn visited 
80 little; the clerryman of the place, 
and two old maids who lived most 
respectably on a hundred and eighty 
pounds a-year, in a cottage, with one 
maidservant, two cats, and a footboy, 
bounded the circle of her acquaint- 
ance. Her mother was so indifferent 
to dress; she herself had found s0 
many other ways of spending money! 
—but Evelyn was not now more phi- 
losophical than others of her age. She 
turned from muslin to muslin—from 
the coloured to the white, from the 
white to the coloured—with pretty 
anxicty and sorrowful suspense, At 
last she decided on the newest, and 
when it was on, and the single rose 
set in the lustrous and beautiful hair, 
Carson herself could not have added 
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acharm. Happy age! Who wants 
the arts of the milliner at seven- 
teen ? 

“ And here, miss; here’s the fine 
necklace Lord Vargrave brought 
down when my Lord came last; it 
will look so grand !” 

The emeralds glittered in their 
case—LEvelyn looked at them irreso- 
lutely ; then, as she looked, a shade 
came over her forehead, and she 
sighed, and closed the lid. 

“ No, Margaret, I do not want it; 
take it away.” 

“Oh dear, miss! what would my 
Lord say if he were down? And they 
are so beautiful! they will look so 
fine! Deary me, how they sparkle! 
But you will wear much fincr when 
you are my Lady.” 

“‘T hear mamma’s bell; go, Mar- 
garet, she wants you.” 

Left alone, the young beauty sank 
down abstractedly, and though the 
looking-glass was opposite, it did not 
arrest her cye; she forgot her ward- 
robe, her muslin dress, her fears, and 
her guests. 

“Ah,” she thought, “what a weight 
of dread I feel here when I think of 
Lord Vargrave and this fatal engage- 
ment; and every day I feel it more 
and more. To leave my dear, dear 
mother—the dear cottage—oh! Inever 
can. I used to like him when I was 
a child; now I shudder at his name. 
Why is this? He is kind—he conde- 
scends to seek to please. It was the 
wish of my poor father—for father he 
really was to me; and yet—oh, that 
he had left me poor and free !” 

At this part of Evelyn’s meditation 
the unusual sound of wheels was 
heard on the gravel; she started up 
—wiped the tears from her eyes—and 
hurried down to welcome the expected 
guests, 
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CHAPTER V. 


«Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what do you think of our new visitors ?*—~ Vicar of Wakefield. 


Mrs. Merron and her daughter were 
already in the middle drawing-room, 
seated on either side of Mrs. Leslie. 
The former a woman of quiet and 
pleasing exterior ; her face still hand- 
some, and if not intelligent, at least 
expressive of sober good-nature and 
habitual content. The latter a fine, 
dark-eyed girl, of decided counte- 
mance, and what is termed a showy 
style of beauty,—tall, self-possessed, 
and dressed plainly indeed, but after 
the approved fashion. The rich bon- 
net of the large shape then worn; the 
Chantilly veil; the gay French Cache- 
mire ; the full sleeves, at that time the 
unnatural rage; the expensive, yet 
unassuming robe de soie; the perfect 
chaussure; the air of society; the 
easy manner; the tranquil but scru- 
tinising gaze—all startled, discom- 
posed, and half frightened Evelyn. 

Miss Merton herself, if more at 
her ease, was equally surprised by the 
beauty and unconscious grace of the 
young fairy before her, and rose to 
greet her with a well-bred cordiality, 
which at once made a conquest of 
Evelyn’s heart. 

Mrs. Merton kissed her cheek, and 
smiled kindly on her, but said little. 
It was easy to see that she was a less 
conversable and more homely person 
than Caroline. 

When Evclyn conducted them to 
their rooms, the mother and daughier 
detected at a glance the care that had 
provided for their comforts; and 
something cager and expectant in 
Evelyn’s eyes taught the good-nature 
of the one and the good breeding of 


the other to reward their young 
hostess by various little exclamations 
of pleasure and satisfaction. 

“ Dear, how nice !——What a pretty 
writing-desk!” said one.—“ And the 
pretty gold fish!” said the other. 

—“ And the piano, too, so well placed;” 
—and Caroline’s fair fingers ran ra- 
pidly over the keys. Evelyn retired, 
covered with smiles and blushes. And 
then Mrs. Merton permitted herself 
to say to the well-dressed Abigail :-— 

“Do take away those flowers, they 
make me quite faint.” 

“And how low the room is—so 
confined !”—said Caroline ;—when the 
lady's lady withdrew with the con- 
demned flowers. “And I see no 
Psyche—however, the poor people 
have done their best.” 

‘‘Sweet person, Lady Vargrave! ” 
said Mrs. Merton—“ so interesting ! 
—so beautiful—and how youthful in 
appearance !”” 

“ No tournure—not much the man- 
ner of the world,” said Caroline. 

“No; but something better.” 

“Tiem!” said Caroline. “ The girl 
is very pretty, though too small.” 

“Such a smile—such eyes—she is 
irresistible !—and what a fortune !— 
she will be a charming friend for you, 
Caroline.” 

“Yes, she may be uscful, if she 
marry Lord Vargrave ; or, indeed, if 
she make any brilliant match. What 
sort of a man is Lord Vargrave?” 

“‘T never saw him; they say, most 
fascinating.” 

“Well, she is very happy,” said 
Caroline, with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Two lovely damsels cheer my lonely walk.”—Lams's Album Verses. 


‘Arrern dinner—there was still light 
enough for the young people to stroll 
through the garden. Mrs. Merton, 
who was afraid of the damp, preferred 
staying within; and she was so quiet, 
and made herself so much at home, 
that Lady Vargrave, to use Mrs. Les- 
lie’s phrase, was not the least “ put 
out” by her: besides, she talked of 
Evelyn, and that was a theme very 
dear to Lady Vargrave, who was both 
fond and proud of Evelyn. 

“This is very pretty, indeed !—the 
view of the sea quite lovely!” said 
Caroline. “ You draw?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“From Nature?” 

“Qh, yes!” 

“‘ What, in Indian ink ?” 

“ Yes; and water-colours.” 

“Oh !—why, who could have taught 
you in this little village; or, indeed, 
in this most primitive county ?” 

‘We did not come to Brook-Green 
till I was nearly fifteen. My dear 
mother, though very anxious to leave 
our villa at Fulham, would not do so 
on my account, while masters could 
be of service to me; and as I knew 
she had set her heart on this place, I 
worked doubly hard.” 

“‘ Then she knew this place before?” | 

“Yes; she had been here many 
years ago, and took the place after 
my poor father’s death—(I always call : 
the Iate Lord Vargrave my father). 
She used to come here regularly once | 
a-year without me; and when she. 
returned, I thought her even more 
melancholy than before.” 

“What makes the charm of the 


place to Lady Vargrave?” asked 
Caroline, with some interest. 

“TI don’t know; unless it be its 
extreme quiet, or some early asso- 
ciation.” 

“And who is your nearest neigh- 
bour?” 

“Mr. Aubrey, the curate. It is so 
unlucky, he is gone from home for a 
short time. You can’t think how 
kind and pleasant he is—the most 
amiable old man in the world—just 
such aman as Bernardin St. Pierre 
would have loved to describe.” 

“ Agreeable, no doubt, but dull— 
good curates generally are.” 

“ Dull—not the least; cheerful, 
even to playfulness, and full of inform- 
ation. He has been so good to mc 
about books; indeed, I have learned 
a great deal from him.” 

“T dare say he is an admirable 
judge of sermons.” 

“ But Mr. Aubrey is not severe,” 
persisted Evelyn, carnestly: “ he is 
very fond of Italian literature, for 
instance; we are reading Tasso toge- 
ther,” 

“Oh! pity he is old—I think you 
said he was old. Perhaps there is a 
son, the image of the sire?” 

“Oh no,” said Evelyn, laughing 
innocently ; ‘‘ Mr. Aubrey never mar- 
ried.” 

‘* And where does the old gentleman 
live 1” 

“Come a little this way—there, 
you can just see the roof of his house, 
close by the church.” 

“T see; it is tant soit pew triste to 
have the church so near you.” 
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“ Do you think so? Ah! but you 
have not seen it: it is the prettiest 


church in the county; and the little, 
burial-ground—so quiet—so shut in ; ' 


I feel better every time I pass it. 
Some places breathe of religion.” 

“You are poctical, my dear little 
friend.” 

Evelyn, who had poetry in her 
nature—and therefore sometimes it 


broke out in her simple language— | 
| turning away her head, and forcing a 


coloured, and felt half ashamed. 

“Tt is a favourite walk with my 
moth.r,” said she, apologetically ; 
‘she often spends hours there alone ; 
and so, perhaps, I think it a prettier 
spot than others may. It docs not 
seem to me to have anything of gloom 
in it; when I die, I should like to be 
buried there.” 

Caroline laughed slightly. 


have been crossed in love?” 

“TIi—oh, you are laughing at 
me!” 

“You do not remember Mr. Came- 
ron, your real father, I suppose ?” 

“No; I believe he died before I 
was born.” 

“Cameron is a Scotch name: to 
what tribe of Camerons do you 
belong ?” 

“1 don't know,” said Evelyn, rather 
embarrassed ; “indeed, I knownothing 
of my father’s or mother’s family. It 
is very odd, but I don’t think we have 
any relations. You know, when I am 
of age, that I am to take the name of 
Templeton.” 

“Ah! the name goes with the for- 
tune; I understand. Dear Evelyn, 
how rich you will be! I doso wish I 
were rich!” 

“And I that I were poor,” said 
Evelyn, with an altered tone and 
expression of countenance. 

“Strange girl! what can you 
mean ?” 

Evelyn said nothing, and Caroline 
examined her curiously. 

“These notions come from living 
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‘go much out of the world, my dear 


Evelyn. How you must long to see 
more of life!” * 

“T!—not in the least. I should 
never like to leave this place—I could 
‘live and die here.” 

“You will think otherwise when 


'you are Lady Vargrave.—Why do 


you look so grave? Do you not love 
Lord Vargrave ¢” 
“What a question!” said Evelyn, 


laugh. 

“It is no matter whether you do or 
not: it is a brilliant position. He 
has rank—vzyeépctation—high office: 
all he wants is money, and that you 
will give him. Alas! I have no 
prospect so bright. I have no fortune, 
and I fear my face will never buy a 
title, an opera-box, and a house in 


| future Lady Vargrave.” 


“Tam sure I wish you were,” said 
Evelyn, with great naiveté; “ you 
would suit Lord Vargrave better than 
I should.” 

Caroline laughed. 

“Why do you think so? 

“Oh, his way of thinking is like 
yours ; he never says any thing I can 
sympathise with.” 

“A pretty compliment to me! 
Depend upon it, my dear, you wi 
sympathise with me when you have 
seen as much of the world. But Lord 
Vargrave—is he too old?” 

“No, I don’t think of his age 
and indeed he looks younger than 
he is.” 

“Is he handsome?” 

“He is what may be called hand 
some—you would think so.” 

“Well, if he comes here, I will dc 
my best to win him from you; so look 
to yourself.” 

“Oh, I should be so grateful; J 
should like him so much if he would 
fall in, love with you!” 

“T fear there is no chance of 
that.” 


~ 
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*But how,” said Evelyn, hesitat- 
ingly, after a pausa; “ how is it that 
you have secn so much more of the 
world than I have? I thought Mr. 
Merton lived a great deal in the 
country.” 

“Yes, but my uncle, Sir John 
Merton, is member for the county 
my grandmother on my father’s side 
—Lady Elizabeth, who has Tregony 
Castle (which we have just left) for 
her jointure-house—goes to town 
almost every season, and I have spent 
three seasons with her. She is a 
charming old woman—dquite the 
grande dame. I am sorry to say she 
remains in Cornwall this year; she 
has not been very well; the physicians 
forbid late hours and London: but 
even in the country we are very gay. 
My uncle lives near us, and, though a 
widower, has his house full when 
down at Merton Park; and papa, too, 
is rich—very hospitable and popular 
—and will, I hope, be a bishop one of 
these days—not at all like a mere 
country parson; and so, somehow or 
other, I have learned to be ambitious 
——we are an ambitious family on 
pzpa's side. But, alas! I have not 
your cards to play. Young, beautiful, 
and an heiress! Ah, what prospects ! 
You should make your mamma take 
“on to town.” 

“To town! she would be wretched 
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at the very idea. Oh, you don't 
know us.” 

“JT can't help fancying, Miss 
Evelyn,” said Caroline, archly, “ that 
you are not so blind to Lord Var- 
grave’s perfections, and so indifferent 
to London, only from the pretty 
innocent way of thinking, that s0 
prettily and innocently you express. 
I dare say, if the truth were known, 
there is some handsome young rector, 
besides the old curate, who plays the 
flute, and preaches sentimental ser- 
mons in white kid gloves.” 

Evelyn laughed merrily—so merrily 
that Caroline's suspicions vanished. 
They continued to walk and talk thus, 
till the night came on, and then they 
went in; and Evelyn showed Caroline 
her drawings, which astonished that 
young lady, who was a good judge of 
accomplishments. Evelyn’s perform- 
ance on the piano astonished her yet 
more; but Caroline consoled herself 
on this point, for her voice was more 
powerful, and she sang French songs 
with much more spirit. Caroline 
showed talent in all she undertook, 
but Evelyn, despite her simplicity, 
had genius, though as yet scarcely 
developed; for she had quickness, 
emotion, susceptibility, imagination. 
And the difference between talent 
and genius lies rather in the heart 
than the head. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


*¢ Dost thou feel 
The solemn whispering influenco of the scene 
Oppressing thy young heart, that thou dost draw 
More closely to my side? ”——-F, Hzmans: Wood Walk and Hymn. 


CAROLINE and Evelyn, as was natural, 
became rreat friends. They were not 
kindred to each other in disposition, | 
but they were thrown together; and | 
friendship thus forced upon both. 
Unsuspecting and sanguine, it was 
natural to Evelyn to admire; and 
Caroline was, to her inexperience, a 
brilliant and imposing novelty. Some- 
times Miss Merton’s worldliness of 
thought shocked Evelyn; but then 
Caroline had a way with her, as if she 
were not in earnest—as if she were 
merely indulging an inclination to- 
wards irony; nor was she without a 
certain vein of sentiment that persons 
& little hackneyed in the world, and 
young ladies a little disappointed that 
they are not wives instead of maids, 
easily acquire. ‘Trite as this vein of 
sentiment was, poor Evelyn thought 
it beautiful and most feeling. Then, 
Caroline was clever, entertaining, cor- 
dial, with all that superficial supe- 
riority that a girl of twenty-three who 
knows London readily exercises over 
a country girl of seventeen, On the 
other hand, Caroline was kind and 
affectionate towards her. The clergy- 
man’s daughter felt that she could not 
be always superior, even in fashion, to 
the wealthy heiress. 

One evening, as Mrs. Leslie and 
Mrs. Merton sate under the verandah 
of the cottage, without their hostess, 
who had gone alone into the village— 
and the young ladies were confi- 
dentially conversing on the lawn, 
Mrs. Leslie said rather abruptly, “ Is 


not Evelyn a delightful creature? 
How unconscious of her beauty; 
how simple, and yet so naturally 
gifted !” 

‘I have never scen one who inter- 
ested me more,” said Mrs. Merton, 
settling her pélerine; ‘‘she is ex- 
tremely pretty.” 

“Tam soanxiousabout her,” resumed 
Mrs. Leslie, thoughtfully. “ You know 
the wish of the late Lord Vargrave 
that she should marry his nephew, 
the present lord, when she reaches 
the age of eighteen. She only wants 
nine or ten months of that time; she 
has seen nothing of the world; she is 
not fit to decide for herself; and Lady 
Vargrave, the best of human creatures, 
is still herself almost too inexperienced 
in the world to be a guide for one so 
young, placed in such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and of prospects so bril- 
liant. Lady Vargrave, at heart, is a 
child still, and will be so, even when 
as old as I am.” 

“Tt is very true,” said Mrs, Merton. 
“Don’t you fear that the girls will 
catch cold? the dew is falling, and 
the grass must be wet.” 

“T have thought,” continued Mrs. 
Leslie, without heeding the latter part 
of Mrs. Merton’s speech, “that it 
would be a kind thing to invite Evelyn 
to stay with you a few months at the 
Rectory. Tobe sure, it is not like 
London; but you sce a great deal of 
the world: the society at your house 
is well selected, and at times even 
brilliant;—she will meet young people 
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of her own age, and young people 
fashion and form each other.” 

“T was thinking, myself, that I 
should like to invite her,” said Mrs. 
Merton ; “I will consult Caroline.” 

“Carolin?, I am sure, would be 
delighted ; the difficulty lies rather in 
Evelyn hers2:f.” 

“You surprise me! she must be 
moped to death here.” 

“ But will she leave her mother?” 

“Why, Caroline often leaves me,” 
said Mrs. Merton. 

Mrs. Leslie was silent, and Evelyn 
and her new friend now joined the 
mother and daughter. 

“I have been trying to persuade 
Evelyn to pay us a little visit,” said 
Caroline ; “she could accompany us 
so nicely: and if she is still strange 
with us —dear grandmamma goes too: 
—I am sure we can make her at 
home.” 

“How odd!” said Mrs. Merton; 
‘‘we were just saying the same thing. 
My dear Miss Cameron, we should be 
so happy to have you.” 

“‘And I should be so happy to go, 
if mamma would but go too.” 

As she spoke, the moon, just risen, 
showed the form of Lady Vargrave 
slowly approaching the house. By 
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the light, her features seemed more 
pale than usual; and her slight and 
delicate form, with its gliding motion 
and noiseless step, had in it something 
almost ethcreal and unearthly. 

Evelyn turned and saw her, and 
her heart smote her. Her mother— 
so wedded to the dear cottage—and 
had this gay stranger rendered that 
dear cottage less attractive —she who 
had said she could live and die in its 
humble precincts? Abruptly she left 
her new fricnd, hastened to her 
mother, and threw her arms fondly 
round her. 

“You are pale, vou have over- 
fatigued yourself:—whcre have you 
been’—why did you not take me 
with you?” 

Lady Vargrave pressed Evelyn's 
hand affectionately. 

“You care for me too much,” said 
she. “I am but a dull companion 
for you; I was so glad to see you 
happy with one better suited to your 
gay spirits. What can we do when 
she leaves us?” 

“ Ah, I want no companion but my 
own—own mother.—And have I not 
Sultan, too?” added Evelyn, smiling 
away the tear that had started to her 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Friend after friend departs, 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end.”—J, MoNnTGOMERY, 


THat night, Mrs. Leslie sought Lady 
Vargrave in her own room. As she 
entered gently she observed that, late 
as the hour was, Lady Vargrave was 
stationcd by the open window, and 
seemed intently gazing on the scene 
below. Mrs. Leslie reached her side 
unperceived. The moonlight was 
excecdingly bright, and just beyond 
the garden, from which it was separa- 
ted but by a slight fence, lay the 
solitary churchyard of the hamlet, 
with the slender spire of the holy 
edifice rising high and tapering into 
the shining air. It was a calm and 
tranquillising scene; and so intent 
was Lady Vargrave’s abstracted gaze, 
that Mrs. Leslic was unwilling to 
disturb her revery. 

At length Lady Vargrave turned ; 
and there was that patient and 
pathetic resignation written in her 
countenance which belongs to those 
whom the world can deceive no more, 
and who have fixed their hearts in 
the life beyond. 

Mrs. Leslie, whatever she thought 
or felt, said nothing, except in kindly 
remonstrance on the indiscretion of 
braving the night air. The window 
was closed : they sat down to confer. 

Mrs. Leslie repeated the invitation 
given to Evelyn, and urged the ad- 
visability of accepting it. “ It is cruel 
to separate you,” said she; “I feel it 
acutely. Why not, then, come with 
Evelyn? You shake your head—why 
always avoid society !—So young yet, 
you give yourself too much to the 
past |” 


Lady Vargrave, rose, ant! walked to 
a cabinet at the end of the room ; she 
unlocked it, and beckoned to Mrs. 
Leslie to approach. In a drawer lay 
carefully folded articles of female 
dress —rude, homely, ragged—the 
dress of a peasant girl. 

‘*Do these remind you of your first 
charity to me?” she said, touchingly: 
“they tell me that I have nothing to 
do with the world in which you and 
yours, and Evelyn heraclf, should 
move.” 

“Too tender conscience ! — your 
errors were but those of circumstance 
—of youth ;—how have they been 
redeemed !—none even suapect them. 
Your past history is known but to the 
good old Aubrey and myself. No 
breath even of rumour tarnishes the 
name of Lady Vargrave.” 

“Mrs. Leslie,” said Lady Vargrave, 
reclosing the cabinet, and again seat- 
ing herself, “my world lics around 
me—I cannot quit it. If I were of 
use to Evelyn, then, indeed, I would 
sacrifiee—brave all ;—but I only cloud 
her spirits: I have no advice to give 
her—no instruction to bestow, When 
she was a child, I could watch over 
her ; when she was sick, I could nurse 
her ; but now she requires an adviser 
—a guide; and I feel too sensibly 
that this task is beyond my powers, 
I, a guide to youth and innocence !— 
I! No, have nothing to offer her 
—dear child !—but my love and my 
prayers. let your daughter take her, 
then—watch over her, guide, advise 
her. For me—unkind, ungrateful as 
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it may secm—were she but happy, I 
could well bear to be alone!” 

“ But she—how will she, who loves 
you 60, submit to this separation?” 

“Jt will not be long, and,” added 
Lady Vargrave, with a serious, yet 
sweet smile, “she had better be pre- 
pared for that separation which must 
come at last. As year by year I out- 
live my last hope, that of once more 
beholding him—I feel that life be- 
comes feebler and feebler, and I look 
more on that quiet churchyard asa 
home to which I am soon returning. 
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At all events, Evelyn will be called 
upon to form new ties, that must 
estrange her from me; let her wean 
herself from one so useless to her, to 
all the world,—now, and by degrees.” 

“¢ Speak not thus,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
strongly affected; “you have many 
years of happiness yet in store for 
you;—the more you recede from 
youth, the fairer life will become to 
you.” 

“God is good to me,” said the lady, 
raising her meek eyes; “and I have 
already found it so—I am contented.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


* The greater part of them seemed to be charmed with his presence.” 


Ir was with the greatest difficulty that 
Evelyn could, at last, be persuaded 
to consent to the separation from her 
mother: she wept bitterly at the 
thought. But Lady Vargrave, though 
touched, was firm, and her firmness 
was of that soft, imploring character, 
which Evelyn never could resist. The 
visit was to last some months, it is 
truc; but she would return to the 
cottage ; she would escape too—and 
this, perhaps, unconsciously reconciled 
her more than aught else—the periodi- 
eal visit of Lord Vargrave. At the 
end of July, when the parliamentary 
session, at that unreformed era, 
usually expired, he always came to 
Brook-Green for a month. His last 
visits had beon most unwelcome to 
Evelyn, and this next visit she dreaded 
more than she had any of the former 
ones. It is strange, the repugnance 
with which she regarded the suit of 
her affianced !—she whose heart was 
yet virgin~—who had never seen any- 
one who, in form, manner, and powers 
to please, could be compared to the 
gay Lord Vargrave. And yet a sense 
of honour—of what was due to her 
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dead benefactor, her more than father 
—all combated that repugnance, and 
left her uncertain what course to pur- 
sue, uncalculating as to the future. 
In the happy elasticity of her spirits, 
and with a carelessness almost ap- 
proaching to levity, which, to say 
truth, was natural to her, she did not 
often recal the solemn engagement 
that must soon be ratified or annulled; 
but when that thought did occur, it 
saddened her for hours, and left her 
listless and despondent. The visit to 
Mrs. Merton was, then, finally arranged 
—the day of departure fixed—when, 
one morning, came the following 
letter from Lord Vargrave himself :— 


“ To the Lady Vargrave, &c., &c. 
“ My pEar FRIEND, 

“TJ find that we have a week’s holy; 
day in our do-nothing Chamber, and 
the weather is so delightful, that I 
long to share its enjoyment with those 
I love best. You will, therefore, see 
me almost as soon us you reccive this ; 
that is, I shall be with you at dinner 
on the same day. What can I say to 
Evelyn? Will you, dearest Lady 
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Vargrave, make her accept all the 

homage which, when uttered by me, 

she seems half inclined to reject ? 
‘In haste, moat affectionately yours, 


“ VABGRAVS.” 
“ Hamilton Place, April 30th, 18—.” 


This letter was by no means welcome, 
either to Mrs. Leslie or to Evelyn. 
The former feared that Lord Vargrave 
would disapprove of a visit, the real 
abjects of which could scarcely be 
owned to him. The latter was re- 
minded of all she desired to forget. 
But Lady Vargrave h self rather re- 
joiced at the thought of Lumley’s 
arrival. Hitherto, in the spirit of her 
passive and gentle character, she 
had taken the engagement between 
Evelyn and Lord Vargrave almost as 
a matter of course. The will and 
wish of her late husband operated 
most powerfully on her mind; and 
while Evelyn was yet in childhood, 
Lumley’s visits had ever been accept- 
able, and the playful girl liked the 
gay, good-humoured Jord, — who 
brought her all sorts of presents, and 
appeared as fond of dogs as herself. 
But Evelyn's recent change of manner, 
her frequent fits of dejection and 
thought—once pointed out to Lady 
Varguve by Mrs. Leslie—aroused all 
the affectionate and maternal anxiety 
of the former. She was resolved to 
watch, to examine, to scrutinise—not 
only Evelyn’s reception of Vargrave, 
but, as far as she could, the manner 
and disposition of Vargrave himself. 
She felt how solemn a trust was the 
happiness of a whole life; and she had 
that romance of heart, learned from 
Nature, not in books, which made her 
believe that there could be no happi- 
ness in a marriage without love. 

The whole family party were on 
the lawn, when, an hour earlier than 
he was expected, the travelling carriage 
of Lord Vargrave was whirled along 
the narrow sweep that conducted from 
the lodge to the house. Vargravo, as 
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he saw the party, kissed his hand from 
the window; and, leaping from the 
calriage, when it stopped at the poreh. 
hastened to meet his hostess, 

“My dear Lady Vargrave, I am ae 
glad to see you. You are looking 
charmingly ; and Evelyn }—oh, there 
she is; the dear coquette, how lovely 
she is !——how she has improved! But 
who (sinking his voice), who are those 
ladies?” 

“ Guests of ours—Mrs. Leslie, whom 
you have often heard us speak of, but- 
never met is 

“ Yes—and the others?” 

“ er daughter and grandchild.”’ 

“T shall be delighted to know 
them.” 

A more popular manner than Lord 
Vargrave’s it is impossible to conceive. 
Frank and prepossessing, even when 
the poor and reckless Mr, Ferrers, 
without rank or reputation—his smile 
—the tone of his voice—his familiar 
courtesy — apparently so inartificial 
and approaching almost to a boyish 
bluntness of good-humour—were irre- 
sistible in the rising statesman and 
favoured courtier. 

Mrs. Merton was enchanted with 
him; Caroline thought him, at the 
first glance, the most fascinating 
person she had ever seen; even Mrs 
Leslie, more grave, cautious, ar 
penetrating, wasalmostcqually picasce 
with the first impression ; and it was 
not till, in his occasional silence, his 
features scttled into their natural 
expression, that she fancied she de- 
tected, in the quick suspicious ej 
and the close compression of the 
lips, the tokens of that wily, astute, 
and worldly character, which, in pro- 
portion as he had risen in his career, 
evon his own party reluctantly and 
mysteriously assigned to one of their 
most prominent leaders. 

When Vargrave took LEvelyn’s 
hand, and raised it with meaning 
gallantry to his lips, the girl first 
blushed deeply, and then turned pale 
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as death; nor did the colour thus 
chased away soon return to the trans- 
parent cheek. Not noticing signs 
which might bear a twofold interpre- 
tation, Lumley, who seemed in high 
spirits, rattled away on a thousand 
matters — praising the view, the 
weather, the journey—throwing out a 
joke here, and a compliment there, 
and completing his conquest over 
Mrs. Merton and Caroline. 

‘You have left London in the very 
height of its gaiety, Lord Vargrave,” 
said Caroline, as they sat conversing 
after dinner. 

“True, Miss Merton ; but the coun- 
try is in the height of its gaiety 
too.” 

“Are you so fond of the country, 
then ?” 

“By fits and starts—my passion 
for it comes in with the early straw- 
berries, and goes out with the haut- 
boys—lI lead so artificial a life; but 
then I hope it is an useful one. I 
want nothing but a home to make it 
a happy one.” 

“What is the latest news ?—dear 
London! I am so sorry — grand- 
mamma, Lady Elizabeth, is not going 
there this year; so Iam compelled to 
rusticate. Is Lady Jane D to 
be married at last?” 

“Commend me to a young lady's 
idea of news—-always marriage! 
Lady Jane D——! yes, she is to be 
married, as you say—at last! While 
she was a beauty, our cold sex were 
shy of her; but she has now faded 
into plainness—the proper colour for 
& wife.” 

“ Complimentary!” 

“Indeed it is—for you beautiful 
women we love too much for our own 
happiness—heigho !—and a prudent 
marriage means friendly indifference, 
not rapture and despair. But give 
me beauty and love; I never was 
prudent; it is not my weakness.” 

Though Caroline was his sole sup- 
porter in this dialogue, Lord Var- 
gtave's eyes attempted to converse 
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with Evelyn, who was unusually 
silent and abstracted. Suddenly Lord 
Vargrave seemed aware that he was 
scarcely general enough in his talk 
for his hearers, He addressed him- 
self to Mrs. Leslie, and glided back, 
as it were, into a former generation. 
He spoke of persons gone and things 
forgotten ; he made the subject inter 
esting even to the young, by a suc- 
cession of various and sparkling 
anecdotes. No one could be more 
agreeable ; even Evelyn now listened 
to him with pleasure; for to all 
women wit and intellect have their 
charm. But still there was a cold 
and sharp levity in the tone of the 
man of the world that prevented the 
charm sinking below the surface. To 
Mrs. Leslie he seemed unconsciously 
to betray a laxity of principle; to 
Evelyn, a want of sentiment and heart. 
Lady Vargrave, who did not under- 
stand a character of this description, 
listened attentively, and said to her- 
self, “ Evelyn may admire, but I fear 
she cannot love him.” Still, time 
passed quickly in Lumley’s presence, 
and Caroline thought she had never 
spent so pleasant an evening. 

When Lord Vargrave retired to 
his room, he threw himself in his 
chair, and yawned with cxcceding 
fervour. His servant arranged his 
dressing-robe, and placed his port- 
folios and letter-boxes on the table. 

“ What o’clock is it?” said Lumley. 

“ Very early, my lord ; only eleven.” 

“The devil!—the country air is 
wonderfully exhausting. I am very 
sleepy ; you may go.” 

“This little girl,” said Lumley, 
stretching himself, “is preternaturally 
shy—I must neglect her no longer— 
yet it is surely all safe. She has 
grown monstrous pretty; but the 
other girl is more amusing, more to 
my taste, and a much easier conquest, 
I fancy. Her great dark eyes seemed 
full of admiration for my lordship— 
sensible young woman !—she may be 
useful in piquing Evelyn.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Julio. ** Wilt thou have him ? "—The Maia in the Mill. 


Lorp Vanrcrave heard the next morn- 
ing, with secret distaste and displea- 
sure, of Evelyn’s intended visit to 
the Mertons. He could scarcely make 
any open objection to it; but he did 
not refrain from many insinuations 
as to its impropriety. 

“My dear friend,” said he to Lady 
Vargrave, “it is scarcely right in 
you (pardon me for saying it) to 
commit Evelyn to the care of com- 
parative strangers. Mrs. Leslie, in- 
deed, you know; but Mrs. Merton, 
you allow, you have now seen for the 
first time—a most respectable person, 
doubtless; but atill, recollect how 
young Evelyn is—how rich—what a 
prize to any younger sons in the 
Merton family (if such there be). 
Miss Merton herself is a shrewd, 
worldly girl; and if she were of our 
sex, would make a capital fortune- 
hunter. Don’t think my fear is 
selfish; I do not speak for myself. 
If I were Evelyn’s brother, I should 
be yet more earnest in my remon- 
strance.” 

“But, Lord Vargrave, poor Evelyn 
is dull here; my spirits infect hers. 
She ought to mix more with those of 
her own age, to see more of the world 
before—before ——” 

“Before her marriage with me. 
Forgive me, but is not that my affair? 
if I am contented, nay, charmed 
with her innocence—if I prefer it to 
all the arts which society could teach 
her,—surcly you would be acquitted 
for Jeaving her in the beautiful sim- 
plicity that makes her chief fascina- 
tion? She will see enough of the 
world as Lady Vargrave.” 


“But if she should resolve never 
to be Lady Vargrave—— }” 

Lumley started, bit his lip, and 
frowned. Lady Vargrave had never 
before seen on his countenance the 
dark expression it now wore. He 
recollected and recovered himself, as 
he observed her eye fixed upon him, 
and said, with a constrained smile— 

“Can you anticipate an event so 
fatal to my happiness, so unforeseen, 
80 opposed to all my poor uncle’s 
wishes, as Evelyn’s rejection of a 
suit pursued for years, and so solemnly 
sanctioned in her very childhood ?” 

“She must decide for herself,” said 
Lady Vargrave. “ Your uncle care- 
fully distinguished between a wish 
and acommand. Her heart is as yet 
untouched. If she can love you, may 
you deserve her affection.” 

“It shall be my study to do so. 
But why this departure from your 
roof, just when we ought to see most 
of each other? It cannot be that you 
would separate us ?” 

“T fear, Lord Vargrave, that if 
Evelyn were to remain here, she 
would decide against you. I fear if 
you press her now, such now may be 
her premature decision. Perhaps 
this arises from too fond an attach- 
ment for her home: perhaps even a 
short absence from her home—from 
me—may more reconcile her to a 
permanent separation.” 

Vargrave could say no more; for 
here they were joined by Caroline and 
Mrs. Merton. But his manner was 
changed, nor could he recover the 
gaicty of the previous night. 

When, however, he found time for 
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meditation, he contrived to reconcile 
himself to the intended visit. He 
felt that it was easy to secure the 
friendship of the whole of the Merton 
family; and that friendship might be 
more useful to him than the neutral 
part adopted by Lady Vargrave. He 
should, of course, be invited to the 
Rectory ; it was much nearer London 
than Lady Vargrave's cottage — he 
could more often escape from public 
cares to superintend his private inter- 
ests. A country neighbourhood, par- 
ticularly at that season of the year, 
was not likely to abound in very 
dangerous rivals. Evelyn would, he 
saw, be surrounded by a worldly 
family, and he thought that an advan- 
tage; it might serve to dissipate 
Evelyn’s romantic tendencies, and 
make her sensible of the pleasures of 
the London life, the official rank, the 
gay society that her union with him 
would offer as an equivalent for her 
fortune. In short, as was his wont, 
he strove to make the best of the new 
turn affairs had taken. Though 
guardian to Miss Cameron, and one 
of the trustees for the fortune she was 
to receive on attaining her majority, 
he had not the right to dictate as to 
her residence. The late lord’s will had 
expressly and pointedly corroborated 
the natural and lawful authority of 
Lady Vargrave in all matters con- 
nected with Hvelyn’s education and 
home. It may be as well, in this 
place, to add, that to Vargrave and 
the co-trustee, Mr. Gustavus Douce, a 
banker of repute and eminence, the 
testator left large discretionary powers 
as to the investment of the fortune. 
He had stated it as his wish that from 
one hundred and twenty to one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand pounds 
should be invested in the purchase 
of a landed estate; but he had left 
it to the discretion of the trustees to 
increase that sum, even to the amount 
of the whole capital, should an estate 
ef adequate importanes os in the 
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market; while the sclection of time 
and purchase was unreservedly con- 
fided to the trustees. Vargrave had 
hitherto objected to every purchase 
in the market; not that he was in- 
sensible to the importance and con- 
sideration of landed property, but 
because, till he himself became the 
legal receiver of the income, he 
thought it less trouble to suffer the 
money to lie in the funds, than to be 
pestered with all the onerous details 
in the management of an estate that 
might never be his. He, however, 
with no less ardour than his deccased 
relative, looked forward to the time 
when the title of Vargrave should be 
based upon the venerable foundation 
of feudal manors and _ seignorial 
acres, 

“Why did you not tell me Lord 
Vargrave was so charming?” said 
Caroline to Evelyn, as the two girls 
were sauntering, in familiar téte-d-téte, 
along the gardens. “You will be 
very happy with such a companion.” 

Evelyn made no answer for a few 
moments, and then, turning abruptly 
round to Caroline, and stopping 
short, she said, with a kind of tearful 
eagerness, “ Dear Caroline, you are 
gs0 wise, s0 kind too—advise me— 
tell me what is best. I am very 
unhappy.” 

Miss Merton was moved and sur- 
prised by Evelyn’s carnestness. 

“ But what is it, my poor Evelyn,” 
said she ; ‘‘why are you unhappy — 
you whose fate seems to me &80 
enviable.” 

“T cannot love Lord Vargrave; I 
recoil from the idea of marrying him. 
Ought I not fairly to tell him so? 
Ought I not to say, that I cannot 
fulfil the wish that—oh, there ’s the 
thought which leaves me 80 irreso- 
lute !—his uncle bequeathed to me— 
me who have no claim of relationship 
—the fortune that should have been 
Lord Vargrave’s, in the belief that 
my hand would restore it to him, I. 
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is almost a fraud to refuse him. Am 
T not to be pitied ?” 

“But why can you not love Lord 
Vargrave? If past the premiére 
jeunesse, he is still handsome: he is 
more thau handsome: he has the air 
of rank—an eye that fascinates—a 
smile that wins—the manners that 
please—the abilities that command—| They were then on the lawn in 
the world! Handsome—clever—ad-' sight of the cottage windows, and 
mired—distinguished—what can wo- | Lumley, lifting his eyes from the 
man desire more in her lover—her | newspaper, which had just arrived 
husband? Have you ever formed ‘and been seized with all a politician's 
some fancy, some ideal of the one avidity, saw them in the distance. 
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“But we are on a very strange 
subject—it is all an enigma!” said 
Evelyn, shaking her wise little head 
with a pretty gravity—half mock, 
half real. ‘Ah, if Lord Vargrave 
should love you--and you—oh, you 
would love him, and then I should be 


free, and so happy ! 


you could love, and how does Lord 
Vargrave fall short of the vision ?” 
“Have I ever formed an ideal ?— 


He threw down the paper, mused a 
moment or two, then took up his hat 
and joined them; but before he did 


oh, yes! so, he surveyed himself in the glass. 
tiful enthusiasm that lighted up her | “I think I look young enough, still,” 
eyes, blushed in her cheek, and’ thought he. 
heaved her bosom beneath its robe;} ‘Iwo cherries on one stalk,” said 
“something that in loving I could ' Lumley, gaily: “by the by, it is not 
also revere : a mind that would clevate a complimentary simile. What young 
my own; a heart that could sympa- lady would be like a cherry 1—such 
thise with my weakness, my follies, | ‘an uninteresting, common, charity- 
my romance, if you will; and in, boy-sort of fruit. For my part, J 
which I could treasure my whole ' always associate cherries with the 
soul,” | image of a young gentleman in cordu- 
“You paint a schoolmaster, not a roys aud a skeleton jacket, with one 
lover!” said Caroline. “ You do not pocket full of marbles, and the other 
care, then, whether this hero be hand- full of worms for fishing, with three- 


!” said Evelyn, with a beau- 


some or young?” 

* Oh, yes, he should be both,” 
Evelyn, innocently ; “and yet,” she 
added, after a pausc, and with an in- 
fantine playfulness of manner and 
countenance, “I know you will laugh | 
at me; but I think I could be in love 
with more than one at the same 
time!” 

“ A common case, but a rare con- 
fession | ” 

“Yes; for if I might ask for the 
youth and outward advantages that 
please the eyc, I could also love with 
ayel decper love that which would 
speak to my imagination—Intellect, 
Genius, Fame! Ah, these have an 
immortal youth and imperishable 
beauty of their own!” 

“You are a very strange girl.” 


half pence in the Icft paw, and two 


said cherries on one stalk (Helena and 


YWermia) in the right.” 

“Tow droll you are!” 
line, laughing. 

“Much obliged to you, and don't 
envy your discrimination —‘ melan- 
choly marks me for its own.” You 
ladies—ah, yours is the life for gay 
spirits and light hearts; to us are left 
business and politics —law, physie, 
and murder, by way of professions— 
abuse—nicknamed fame ;—and the 
privilege of sceing how universal a 
thing—among the great and the 
wealthy—is that pleasant vice, beg- 
gary; which privilege is proudly 
entitled, ‘ patronage and power.’ Are 
we the things to be gay—‘ droll,’ as 
you say 1—Oh, no, all our spirits are 


said Caro- 
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forced, believe me. Miss Cameron, dare I hope that I may still be re 
did you ever know that wretched membered?” 

species of hysterical affection called © He attempted to take her hand as 
‘forced spirits ’—Never, I am sure; he spoke; Evelyn withdrew it gently. 
your ingenuous emile, your laughing ‘Ah, my lord,” said she, in a very 
eyes, are the index to a happy and a low voice, “if remembrance were all 
sanguine heart.” that you asked of me——” 

“ And, what of me?” asked Caro- “It is all—favourable remembrance 
line, quickly, and with a slight —remembrance of the love of the 
blush. past—remembrance of the bond to 

“You, Miss Merton?—ah, I have come.” 
not yet read your character—a fair Evelyn shivered. “it is better to 
page, but an unknown letter. You, speak openly,” said she: “let me 
however, have seen the world, and throw myself on your gen2rosity. I 
know that we must occasionally wear | am not insensible to your brilliant 
a mask.” Lord Vargrave sighed as qualities—to the honour of your 
he spoke, and relapsed into sudden | attachment—but—but—as the time 
silence; then, looking up, his eyes approaches in which you will call for 
encountered Caroline’s, which were : my decision—let me now say, that I 
fixed upon him ;—their gaze flattered cannot feel for you — those—those 
him; Caroline turned away, and | sentiments, without which you could 
busied herself with a rose-bush. Lum- not desire our union—without which 
ley gathercd one of the flowers, and | it were but a wrong to both of us to 
presented it to her. Evelyn was a, form it. Nay, listen to me—I grieve 
few steps in advance. bitterly at the tenour of your too- 

“There is no thorn in this rose,” generous uncle's will—can I not atone 
said he: “may the offering be an|to you? Willingly would I sacrifice 
omen—you are now Evelyn's friend , the fortune that, indecd, ought to be 
—oh, be mine; she is to be your, yours—accept it, and remain my 
guest. Do not scorn to plead for, friend.” 
me.” “Cruel Evelyn! and can you sup- 

“Can you want a plicader?” said | pose that it is your fortune | seck ~~ 
Caroline, with a slight tremor in her : it is yourself. Ieaven is my witness, 
voice. that, had you no dowry but your 

“Charming Miss Merton, love is; hand and heart, it were treasure 
diffident and fearful ; but it must now enough tome. You think you ecan- 
find a voicc, to which may Evelyn not love me. Evelyn, you do not yet 
benignly listen. What I leave unsaid know yourself. Alas! your retire- 
—would that my new friend's elo. ment in this distant village—my own 
quence could supply.” unceasing avocations, which chain me, 

He bowed slightly, and joined | like aslave, to the galley-oar of politics 
Evelyn. Caroline understood the} and power—have kept us separate. 
hint, and returned alone anc thought- You do not know me. I ai willing 
fally to the house. to hazard the experiment of that, 

“ Miss Cameron—Evelyn—ah, still knowledge. To devote my life to 
let me call you so—as in the happy you—to make you partaker of my 
and more familiar days of your child- ambition, my career—to raise you to 
hood —-I wish you could read my the highest eminence in the Matron- 
heart at this moment: you are about age of England—to tranefer pride 
to leave your home—new scenes will from myself to you—to love, and to 
surround—new faces smile on vou ;— honour, and to prize you—all this 
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will be my boast; and all this will 
win love for me at last. Fear not, 
Evelyn,—fear not for your happiness ; 
with me you shall know no sorrow. 
Affection at home—splendour abroad 
—await you. I have passed the rough 
and arduous part of my career—sun- 
shine lies on the summit to which I 
climb. No station in England is too 
high for me to aspire to,—prospects, 
how bright with you ! how dark with- 
out you! Ah, Evelyn! be this hand 
mine—the heart shall follow !” 

Vargrave’s words were artful and 
eloquent; the words were calculated 
to win their way—but the manner, 
the tone of voice, wanted earnestness 
and truth. This was his defect— 
this characterised all his attempts to 
seduce or to lead others, in public or 
in private life. Je had no heart, no 
deep passion, in what he undertook. 
He could impress you with the con- 
viction of his ability, and leave the 
conviction imperfect, because he could 
not convince you that he was sincere. 
That best gift of mental power— 
earnestness—was wanting to him; 
and Lord Vargrave’s deficiency of 
heart was the true cause why he was 
not a great man. Still, Evelyn was 
affected by his words; she suffered 
the hand he now once more took to 
remain passively in his, and said, 
timidly— 
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from your mind the possibility of such 
a@ compromise between your honour 
and repugnance—(repugnance ! have 
I lived to say that word ?j—know that 
your fortune is not at your own dis- 
posal. Save the small forfeit that 
awaits your non-compliance with my 
uncle’s dying prayer, the whole is 
settled peremptorily on yourself and 
your children; it is entailed—you 
cannot alienate it. Thus, then, your 
generosity can never be evinced, but 
to him on whom you bestow your 
hand. Ah! let me recal that melan- 
choly scene. Your benefactor on his 
death-bed—your mother kneeling by 
his side—your hand clasped in mine 
—and those lips, with their latest 
breath, uttering at once a blessing 
and a command!” 

“ Ah, cease—cease, my lord!” said 
Evelyn, sobbing. 

“No; bid me not cease before you 
tell me you will be mine. Beloved 
Evelyn! I may hope—you will not 
resolve against me.” 

“No,” said Evelyn, raising her eycs 
and struggling for composure; “I 


feel too well what should be my duty ; 


I will endeavour to perform it. Ask 
me no more now: I will struggle to 
answer you as you wish hereafter.” 
Lord Vargrave, resolved to push to 
the utmost the advantage he had 
gained, was about to reply—when he 


“Why, with sentiments so generous! heard a step behind him; and, turn- 


and confiding—why do you love me, ing round, quickly and discomposed, 
who cannot return your affection behcld a venerable form approaching 
worthily? No, Lord Vargrave ; there them. The occasion was lost: Evelyn 
are many who must sce you with , also turned ; and, secing who was the 
juster cyes than mine—many fairer, intruder, sprang towards him almost 
and even wealthier. Indeed—indeed, with a cry of joy. 
it cannot be. Do not be offended, |§ The new-comer was a man who had 
but think that the fortune left to me passed hia seventieth year; but his 
was on one condition I cannot, ought old age was green, his step light, and 
not to fulfil. Failing that condition, | on his healthful and benignant coun- 
in equity and honour it reverts toyou.” | tenance time had left but few furrows. 
“Talk not thus, I implore you,' He was clothed in black; and his 
Evelyn: do not imagine me the locks, which were white as snow, 
worldly calculator that my enemies escaped from the broad hat, and 
deem me. Eut, tc remove at once | almost touched his shoulders. 
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The old man smiled upon Tvelyn, 
and kissed her forehead fondly. He 
then turned to Lord Vargrave, who, 
recovering his customary self posses- 
sion, advanced to meet him with ex- 
tended hand. 

“My dear Mr. Aubrey, this is a 
welcome surprise. I heard you were 
not at the vicarage, or I would have 
called on you.” 

“Your lordship honours me,” re- 
plied the curate. “For the first time 
for thirty years I have been thus 
long absent from my cure; but I am 
now returned, I hope, to end my days 
among my flock.” 

“And what,” asked Vargrave— 
“what—if the question be not pre- 
sum ptuous—occasioned your unwilling 
absence?” 

“My lord,” replied the old man, 
with a gentle smile, “a new vicar has 
been appointed. I went to him, to 
proffer an humble prayer that I might 
remain amongst those whom I re- 
garded as my children. I have buried 
one generation—I have marricd an- 
other—I have baptised a third.” 

* You should have had the vicarage 
itself—you should be better provided 
for, my dear Mr. Aubrey ; I will speak 
to the Lord Chancellor.” 

Five times before had Lord Var- 
grave uttered the same promise, — 
and the curate smiled to hear the 
familiar words, 

“The vicarage, my lord, is a family 
living, and is now vested in a young 
man who requires wealth more than 
ido. He has been kind to me, and 
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re-established me among my fiock: I 
would not leave them for a bishopric. 
My child,” continued the curate, ad- 
dressing Evelyn with great affection, 
“ you are surely unwell—you are paler 
than when I left you.” 

Evelyn clung fondly to his arm, 
and smiled—her old gay smile—as 
she replied to him. They took the 
way towards the house. 

The curate remained with them for 
an hour. There was a mingled sweet- 
ness and dignity in his manner which 
had in it something of the primitive 
character we poetically ascribe to the 
pastors of the church. Lady Vargrave 
seemed to vie with Evelyn which 
should love him the most. When he 
retired to his home, which was not 
many yards distant from the cottage, 
Evelyn, pleading a headache, sought 
her chamber, and Lumley, to soothe 
his mortification, turned to Caroline, 
who had seated herself by his side. 
Her conversation amused him, and 
her evident admiration flattered. 
While Lady Vargrave absented her- 
self, in motherly anxiety, to attend on 
Evelyn—while Mrs. Leslie was occu- 
pied at her frame—and Mrs. Merton 
looked on, and talked indolently to 
the old lady of rheumatism and ser- 
mons, of children’s complaints and 
servants’ misdemeanours—the conver- 
sation between Lord Vargrave and 
Caroline, at first gay and animated, 
grew gradually more sentimental and 
subdued: their voices took a lower 
tone, and Caroline sometimes turned 
away her head and blushed. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


' Phere stands the Messenger of Truth—there stands 
The Legate of the Skies,”"—Cowregnr. 


From that night, Lumley found no 
opportunity for private conversation 
with livelyn ; she evidently shunned 
to meet with him alone ; she was ever 
with her mother, or Mrs. Weslic, or 
the good curate, who spent much of 
his time at the cottage; for the old 
man had neither wife nor children— 
he was alone at home—he had learned 
to make his home with the widow and 
her daughter. With them he was an 
object of the tenderest affection—of 
the deepest vencration. Their love 
delighted him, and he returned it 
with the fondness of a parent and ihe 
benevolence of a pastor. He was a 
rare character, that village priest ! 
Born of humble parentage, Edward 
Aubrey had early displayed abilities 
which attracted the notice of a 
wealthy proprietor, who was not dis- 
pleased to affect the patron. Young 
Aubrey was sent to school, and thence 
to college as a sizar: he obtained 
several prizes, and took a high de- 
gree. Aubrey was not without the 
ambition and the passions of youth : 
he went into the world, ardent, inex- 
perienced, and without a guide. Ile 
drew back before errors grew into 
crimes, or folly became a habit. It 
was nature and affection that re- 
claimed and saved him from either 
alternative-— fame or ruin. His 
widowed mother was suddenly stricken 
with disease. Blind and bedridden, 
her whole dependence was on her only 
son. This affliction called forth a 
“new character in Edward Aubrey. 
This mother had stripped herself of 


With the mingled selfishness and 
sentiment of age, she would not come 
to London—she would not move from 
the village where her husband lay 
buricd—where her youth had been 
spent. In this village the able and 
ambitious young man buried his hopes 
and his talents ; by degrees, the quiet 
and tranquillity of the country life be- 
came dear to him. As steps in a 
ladder, so piety leads to piety, and re- 
ligion grew to him a habit. He took 
orders, and entered the church. A 
disappointment in love ensued—it 
Icft on his mind and heart a sober 
and resigned melancholy, which ‘at 
length mellowed into content. His 
profession, and its sweet duties, be- 
came more and more dear to him; in 
the hopes of the next world he forgot 
the amLition of the present. He did 
not seck to shine— 


‘6 More skilled to raise the wretched than 
to rise,” 


His own birth made the poor his 
brothers, and their dispositions and 
wants familiar to him. His own 
early errors made him tolerant to the 
faults of others; few men are charit- 
able who remember not that thay have 
sinned. In our faults lie the germs 
of virtues. Thus gradually and se- 
renely had worn away his life—ob- 
seure, but useful—calm, but active— 
a man whom “ the great prizes” of the 
church might have rendered an am- 
bitious schemer—to whom a modest 
confidence gave the true pastoral 
power—to conquer the world within 


#0 many comforts to provide for him, himself, and to sympathise with the 
—he devoted his youth to her in re- wants of others. Yes, he was a rare 
turn. She was now old and imbecile.| character, that village priest 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘Tout notre raisonnement se réduit a céder au sentiment,”—PascaL. 


Lord Varerave, who had no desire to 
remain alone with the widow when 
the guests were gone, arranged his 
departure for the same day as that 
fixed for Mrs. Merton’s ; and as their 
road lay together for several miles, it 
was settled that they should all dine 
at *** whence Lord Vargrave would 
proceed to London. Failing to pro- 
cure a second chance-interview with 
Evelyn, and afraid to demand a formal 
one—for he felt the insecurity of the 
ground he stood on—Lord Vargrave, 
irritated and somewhat mortified, 
sought, as was his habit, whatever 
amusement was in his reach. In 
the conversation of Caroline Merton 
—shrewd, worldly, and ambitious— 
he found the sort of plaything that 
he desired. They were thrown much 
together; but to Vargraye, at least, 
there appeared no danger in the in- 
tercourse ; and, perhaps, his chief ob- 
ject was to pique Evelyn, as well as 
to gratify his own spleen. 

It was the evening before Evelyn’s 
departure ; the little party had been 
for the last hour dispersed; Mrs. 
Merton was in her own room, making 
to herself gratuitous and unnecessary 
occupation in seeing her woman 

up. It was just the kind of 
task that delighted her. To sit ina 
large chair, and see somebody else at 
work — to say, languidly, “Don’t 
crumple that scarf, Jane—and where 
shall we put Miss Caroline’s blue 
bonnet ?”—-gave her a very comfort- 
able notion of her own importance 


* All our reasoning reduces itself to 
yielding to sentiment. 


and habits of business—a sort of title 
to be the superintendent of a family 
and the wife of arector. Caroline 
had disappeared—so had Lord Var- 
grave ; but the first was supposed to 
be with Evelyn ; the second, employed 
in writing letters; at least, it was so 
when they had been last observed. 
Mrs. Leslie was alone in the drawing- 
room, and absorbed in anxious and 
benevolent thoughts on the critical 
situation of her young favourite, 
about to enter an age and a world, the 
perils of which Mrs. Leslie had not 
forgotten. 

It was at this time that Evelyn, 
forgetful of Lord Vargrave and his 
suit—of every one—of every thing— 
but the grief of the approaching de- 
parture — found herself alone in a 
little arbour, that had been built 
upon the cliff to command the view 
of the sea below. That day she had 
been restless, perturbed; she had 
visited every spot consecrated by 
youthful recollections ; she had clung 
with fond regret to every place in 
which whe had held sweet converse 
with her mother. Of a disposition 
singularly warm and affectionate, she 
had often, in her secret heart, pined 
fora more yearning and enthusiastic 
love than it seemed in the subdued 
nature of Lady Vargrave to bestow. 
In the affection of the latter, gentle 
and never fluctuating as it was, there 
seemed to her a something wanting, 
which she could not define. She had 
watched that beloved face all the 
morning. She had hoped to see the 
tender eyes fixed upon her, and hear 
the meek voice exclaim, “I cannot 
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part with my child?” All the eay | would I do so, if my mother would 
pictures which the light-hearted Caro- | smile on me approvingly ! ” 
line drew of the scenes she was to “ My child,” said the curate. gravely, 
enter, had vanished away—now that “anold man isa bad judge of theaffairs 
the hour approached, when her mo- of youth; yet, in this matter, 1 think 
ther was to be Ieft alone. Why was your duty plair. Do not resolutely 
she to go? It seemed to her an un-|set yourself agaist Lord Vargrave’s 
neeessiry cruelty. | claim—do not peisuade yourself that 
As she thus sate, she did not ob- you must be unhappy in a union with 
serve that Mr, Aubrey, who had seen him, Compose your mind — think 
her at a distance, was now bending seriously upon the choice before you 
his way to her; and not till he had —refuse all decision at the present 
entered the arbour, and taken her moment—wait until the appointed 
hand, did she waken from those reve- time arrives, or at Icast more nearly 
ries in which youth, the Dreamer, and approaches. Meanwhile, I understand 
the Desirer, so morbidly indulges. — , that Lord Vargrave is to be a fre- 
“ears, my child!” said the Curate. quent visitor at Mrs. Merton’s —there 
“ Nay, be not ashamed of them: they jou will see him with others-—his cha- 
become you in this hour, Tow we racter will show itscif—study his 
shall miss you!—and you, too, will principles—his disposition—cxamine 
not forget us!” i Whether he is one whom you can es- 
“Forget you! Ah no, indeed. teem and render happy ;—vhere may 
But why should IT leave you!) Why be a love without enthusiasm—and 
will you not speak to my another -- yet sufficient for domestic felicity, and 
implore her to let me remain? We for the employment of the affections. 
were so happy till these strangers You will insensibly, too, Icarn from 
came. We did not think there was otbers parts of his character which he 
any other world—here there is world does not exhibit tous. If the result 
enouvh for me!” (of time and exaniination be, that you 
“My poor Evelyn,” said Mr Aubrey, can cheerfully obey the late lord's 
gently, ‘‘l have spoken to your mo- dying wish—unquestionably it will be 
ther, and to Mrs. Leslie; they have'the happier decision. If not—if you 
confided to me all the reasons for still shrink from vows at which your 
your departure, and I cannot but heart now rebels —as unquestionably 
subscribe to tlicir justice. You do you may, with an acquitted conscience, 
not want many months of the age become free. The best of us are im- 
when you will be ealled upon to de- perfect judges of the happiness of 
cide whether Lord Vargrave shall be others. In the woe or weal of a whole 
your nusband. Your mother shrinks life, we must decide for ourselves. 
from the responsibility of influencing Your benefactor could not mean you 
your decision; and here, my child, to be wretched ; and if he now, with 
iuexpericnced, and having seen so cyes purited from all worldly mista, 
little of others, how can you know look down upon you, his spirit will 
your own heart ?” approve your choice. For when we 
“ But, oh, Mr. Aubrey,” said Eve- quit the world, all worldly ambition 
lyn, with an earnestness that over- dies with us.) What now to the im- 
vanic embarrassment, “have la choice mortal soul can be the title and the 
left to me? Can I be ungrateful— rank which on earth, with the desires 
disobedient to him who was a father to of earth, your benefactor hoped to 
me? Ought I not to sacrifice my secure to his adopted child? This is 
owt hapvincas ? And how willingly my advice. Look on the bright side of 
No. 201. > 3 
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and walt cally for the heor 
when Lord Vargravye can demand 
your decision.” 

The words of the priest, which well 
defined her duty, inex pressibly soothed 
and comforted Evelyn; and the ad- 
vies upon other and higher matters, 
which the good man pressed upon a 
tated, so softened at that hour to re- 
esive religious impressions, was re- 
osived with gratitude and respect. 
Sabsequently their conversation fell 
upon Lady Vargrave—a theme dear 
to both of them. The old man was 
greatly touched by the poor girl’s un- 
selfish anxiety for her mother’s com- 
fort—by her fears that she might he 
missed, in those little attentions which 
filial love alone can render; he was 
almost yet more touched when, with 
a less disinterested feeling, Evelyn 
added, mournfully, 

“ Yet why, after all, should I fancy 
she will so miss me? Ah, though [ 
will not dare complain of it, I feel 
atill that she does not love me as I 
love her.” 

“ Bvelyn,” said the curate, with mild 
reproach, “have I not said that your 
mother has known sorrow? and 
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though sorrow does not annihilate sf - 
feetion, it subdues its expression, aud 
moderates its outward signs.” 

Evelyn sighed, and said no more. 

As the good old mau and his young 
friend returned to the cottage, Lord 
Vargrave and Caroline approached 
them, emerging from an opposite part 
of the grounds. The former hastened 
to Evelyn with his usual gaiety and 
frank address: and there was so much 
charm in the manner of a man, whom 
apparently the world and its cares had 
never rendered artificial or reserved, 
that the curate himself was impressed 
by it. Ie thought that Evelyn might 
be happy with one amiable enough 
for a companion, and wise enough for 
a guide. But, old as he was, he had 
loved, and he knew that there are in- 
stincts in the heart which defy all our 
calculations, 

While Juumley was conversing, the 
little gate that made the communica- 
tion between thegardensand theneigh- 
bouring churchYard, through which 
was the nearest access to the village, 
creaked on its hinges, and the quiet 
and solitary figure of Lady Vargrave 
threw its shadow over the graas. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘ And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain— 
And listen till I do beget 
That golden time again."—Worpswort. 


In was past midnight—hostess and 
guests had retired to repose—when 
Lady Vargrare’s door opened gently. 
The lady herself was kneeling at the 
foot of the bed: the moonlight came 
through the half-drawn curtains of 
the casement; and by its ray her 
pate, calm features looked paler, and 
yeé more hushed, 

Byelyn, for she was the intruder, 


paused at the threshold, till her 
mother rose from her devotions, and 
then she threw herself on Lady Ver 
grave’s breast, sobbing, as if her heart 
would break-——hers were the wild, 
generous, irresistable emotions of 
youth. Lady Vargrave, perhaps, had 
known them once; at least, ahe could? 
sympathise with them now, 

She strainca ber child 40 her bosent 
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~~@he stroked back her hair, and! the child did not separate--ihe same 
kinsed her fondly, and spoke te her couch contained them; and, when 


soothingly. 
“ Mother,” sobbed Evelyn, “I eould 
not sleep—I couid not rest. Biess 


me again—-kiss me again ;—tell me, 


that you love me—you cannot love 
me as I do you ;—but tell me that I 


worn out with seme emotions which 
‘phe could not reveal, Lady Vargrayé 
; fell into the sleep of exhaustion, 
Evelyn’s arm was round her, and 
‘ Evelyn’s eyes watched her with pious 
and anxious love as the grey morning 


am dear to you—tell me you will; dawned. 


regret me—but not too much—+tell 
me——” Here Evelyn paused, and 
could say no more. 

“My best, my kindest Evelyn,” 
said Lady Vargrave, “there is nothing 
on earth I love like you. Do not 
fancy I am ungrateful.” 

“Why do you say ungrateful ~ 
your own child—your only child!” 
-——and Evelyn covered her mother’s 
face and hands with passionate tears 
and kisses. 

At that moment certain it is, that 
Lady Vargrave’s heart reproached her 
with not having, indeed, loved this 
sweet girl as she deserved. True, no 
mother was more mild, more atten- 
tive, more fostering, more anxious 
for a daughter's welfare ;—but Evelyn 
was right!—the gushing fondness, 
the mysterious entering into every 
subtle thought and feeling, which 
should have characterised the love of 
such a mother to such a child, had 
been, to outward appearance, wanting. 
Even in this present parting, there 
had been 2 vrudence, an exercise of 
reasoning, that savoured more of duty 
than love. Lady Vargrave felt all 
this with remorsc—she gave way to 
emotions new to her—at least to 
exhibit—she wept with Evelyn, and 
returned her caresses with almost 
equal fervour. Perhaps, too, she 
thought at that moment of what love 
that warm nature was susceptible ; 
and she trembled for her future fate. 
It was as a full reconciliation—that 
mournful hour—between feelings on 
vither sido, which something myste- 
rious seemed to have checked before : 
—and that last night the mother and 


She left her mother, still sleeping, 
when the sun rose, and went silently 
down into the dear room below, and 
again busied herself in a thousand 
little provident cares, which ake 
wondered she had forgot before. 

The carriages were at the door 
before the party had assembled at the 
melancholy breakfast-table. Lord 
Vargrave was the last to appear. 

“T have been like all cowards,” 
said he, seating himself ;—*“ anxious 
to defer an evil as long as possible; a 
bad policy, for it increases the worst 
of all pains—that of suspense.” 

Mrz. Merton had undertaken the 
duties that appertain to the “ hissiag 
urn.” “You prefer coffee, Lord Var- 
grave !—Caroline, my dear——” 

Caroline passed the cup to Lord 
Vargave, who looked at her hand aa 
he took it—there was a ring op one 
of those slender fingers never gbserved, 
there before. Their eyes met, and 
Caroline coloured. Lord Vargrave 
turned to Evelyn, who, pale as death, 
but tearless and speechless, sate beside 
her mother; he attempted in vain to 
draw her into conversation, Evelyn, 
who desired to restrain her feclinys, 
would not trust herself to speak. 

Mrs. Merton, ever undisturbed and 
placid, continued to talk on: to offer 
congratulations on the weather—it 
was such a lovely day—and they 
should be off so early—it would be so 
well arranged—they should be in auch 
good time to dine at * * *, and then 
go three stages after dinner-—the 
moon would be up. 

“But,” said Lord Vargrave, “as T 

am to go with you as far on * 5 
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where our roads separate, I hope I am | 
not condemned to go alone, with my 
red box, two old newspapers, and the 
blue devils. Have pity on me.” 

“Perhaps you will take grand- 
mamma, then }” whispered Caroline, 
archly. 

Lumley shrugged his shoulders, 
and replied in the same tone, ‘‘ Yes— 
provided you keep to the proverb, 
‘ Les extrémes se touchent,’ and thea 
lovely grandchild accompany the ve- 
nerable grandmamma.” 

“What would Evelyn say?” retorted 
Caroline. 

Lumley sighed, and made no answer. 
. Mrs. Merton, who had hung fire 
while her daughter was carrying on 
this “aside,” now put in, 

“Suppose I and Caroline take your 
britzka, and you go in our old coach 
with Kvelyn and Mrs, Leslie?” 

Lumley looked delightedly at the 
speaker, and then glanced at Evelyn ; 
but Mrs. Leslie said very gravely, 
“No, we shall feel too much in leaving 
this dear place, to be gay companions 
tor Lord Vargrave. Weshall all mcet 
at dinner ;—or” she added, after a 
pause, “if this be uncourteous to 
Lord Vargrave, suppose Evelyn and 
myself take his carriage, and he 
accompanies you?” 
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“ Agreed,” said Mrs. Merton, quietly; 
“and now, I will just go and sce about 
the strawberry plants and slips—it 
was so kind in you, dear Lady Var- 
grave, to think of them.” 

An hour had elapsed—and Evelyn 
was gone! She had left her maiden 
home—she had wept her lust farewell 
on her mother’s bosom—the sound of 
the carriage-wheels had died away ; 
but still Lady Vargrave lingered on 
the threshold—-still she gazed on the 
spot where the last glimpse of Evelyn 
had been caught. A sense of dreari- 
ness and solitude passed into her 
soul:—the very sunlight—the spring 
—the songs of the birds—made 
loneliness more desolate. 

Mechanically, at last, she moved 
away, and with slow steps and down- 
cast eyes passed through the favourite 
walk that led into the quict burial- 
ground. The gate closed upon her— 
aud now the lawn—the gardens—-the 
haunts of Evelyn—were solitary as 
the desert itself;—but the daisy 
opened to the sun, and the hee 
murmured along the rlossons— 
not the less blithely for the abscuce 
of all human life. In the bosom 
of Nature there beats no heart for 
man ! 


BOOK IL. 


—éros HAG, wepirAopévey ésiavraw 
To of éwexAdoaro Geol, oixdvie vderOat, 
Eis "I6dany, o8d &Oa wedvypévos fev dé0Awy. 
Hom. Od,, lib, i 1. 16, 


The hour arrived—years having rolled away— 
When his return the Gods no more dolay. 

Lo! Ithaca the Fates award ; and there 

New trials meet the Wande: er.-———~ 


BOOK IL 


CHAPTER I. 


“There is continual spring and harvest hero 
Continual, both meeting at one time: 
For both the bough» do laughing blossoms bear, 
And with fresh colours deck the wanton prime; 
And eke at once the heavy trees they climb, 
Which seem to labour under their fruits’ load.” 


SrpeNser: The Garden of Adonis. 


* * * “Vis bont 
In ipsa inesset formaé.”"*—Tkrenr. 


Bzavry, thou art twice blessed ; thou 
blessest the gazer and the possessor ; 
often, at once the effect and the cause 
of goodness! A sweet disposition— 
a lovely soul—an affectionate nature 
—will speak in the eyes—the lips— 
the brow-—-and become the cause of 
beauty. On the other hand, they 
who have a gift that commands love, 
a key that opens all hearts, are ordi- 
narily inclined to look with happy 
eyes upon the world—to be cheerful 
and serene—to hope and to confide. 
There is more wisdom than the vulgar 
dream cf in ouradmiration ofa fair face. 

Evelyi: Cameron was beautiful :—a 
beauty that caine from the heart, and 
went to the heart—a beauty, the very 
spirit of which was love! Love smiled 
on her dimpled Jips—it reposed on 
her open brow—it played in the 


* Even in beauty, there exists the powe: 
Of virtue. 


profuse and careless ringlets of darkest 
yet sunniest auburn, which a breeze 
could lift from her delicate and virgin 
cheek. Love, in all its tenderness,— 
in all its kindness, its unsuspecting 
truth, Love coloured every thought ; 
murmured in her low melodious voice ; 
—in all its symmetry and glorious 
womanhood, Love swelled the swan- 
like neck, and moulded the rounded 
limb. 

She was just the kind of person that 
takes the judgmont by storm: whe- 
ther gay or grave, there was so charm- 
ing and irresistible a grace about her. 
She seemed born, not only to captivate 
the giddy but to turn che heads of 
the sage. Roxalana was nothing to 
her. How, in the obscure hamlet of 
Brook Green, she bad learned all the 
arts of pleasing it is impossible to say. 
In her arch smile, the pretty toss of 
her head, the half shyness, half free* 
dom of her winning ways, it was es if 
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Nature had made her to delight one 
heart, and torment all others, 

Without being learned, the mind 
of Evelyn was cultivated and well 
informed. Her heart, perhaps, helped 
to instruct her understanding ; for by 
a kind of intuition she could appre- 
ciate aii that was beautiful and ele- 
vated. Her unvitiated and guileless 
taste had a logic of its own: no 
schoolman had ever a quicker pene- 
tration into truth—no critic ever 
more readily detected the meretricious 
and the false. The book that Evelyn 
could admire was sure to be stamped 
with the impress of the noble, the 
lovely, or the true! 

But Evelyn had faults—the faults 
of her age; or, rather, she had ten- 
dencies that might conduce to error. 
She was of so generous a nature, that 
the very thought of sacrificing herself 
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for another had a charm. She ever 
acted from impulse—impulees pure 
and good, but often rash and impru- 
dent. She was yielding to weakness, 
persuaded into any thing—so sena- 
tive, that even a cold look from one 
moderately liked cut her to the heart ; 
und by the sympathy that accom- 
panies sensitiveness, no pain to her 
was 80 great as the thought of giving 
pain to another. Hence it was that 
Vargrave might form reasonable 
hopes of his ultimate success, {t was 
a dangerous constitution for happi- 
ness! How many chances must com- 
bine to preserve to the mid-day of 
characters like this, the sunshine of 
their dawn! The butterfly, that 
seems the child of the summer and 
the flowers, what wind will not chill 
its mirth—what touch will not brush 
away its hues? 


CHAPTER IT. 


‘‘ These, on a general survey, are the modes 
Of pulpit oratory, which agree 
With no unletter’d audience,”—PoLwHs.e, 


Mas. Lzstrz had returned from her 
visit to the Rectory to her own home, 
and Evelyn had now been some weeks 
at Mrs. Merton’s. As was natural, 
she had grown in some measure 
reconciled and resigned to her change 
of abode. In fact, no sooner did she 
pass Mrs. Merton’s threshold, than, 
for the first time, she was made aware 
of her eensequence in life, 

The Rey. Mr. Merton was a man of 
the nicest perception in all things 
appertaining to worldly consideration : 
the second son of a very wealthy 
baronet (who was the first commoner 
of his county), and of the daughter of 
s rich and highly-descended peer, 
Mr. Merton had been brought near 
enough to rank and power to appre- 
ciate all their advantages. In early 


life he had been something of a “ tuft- 
hunter;” but as his understanding 
was good, and his passions not very 
strong, he had soon perceived that 
that vessel of clay, a young man with 
a moderate fortune, cannot long sail 
down the same stream with the metal 
veasels of rich earls and extravagant 
dandies. Besides, he was destined 
for the church,—because there was 
one of the finest livings in Lugland 
in the family. Ile, therefore, took 
orders at six-and-twenty ; married 
Mrs. Leslic’s daughtez, who had thirty 
thousand pounds; and settled at the 
Rectory of Merton, within a mile of 
the family seat. He became a very 
respectable and extremely popular 
man. He was aingularly hospitable, 
and built a new wing—vcontaining. a 
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laige dining-room, and six capital! and there was nothing about him that 
bed room:—-to the rectory, which had ever wounded self-love. To add to 
now muc. more the appearance of a ' the attractions of his house, his wife, 
country villa than a country parson-| simple and good tempered, could talk 
sce. His brother succeeding to the with any body, take off the bores, and 
estates, and residing chiefly in the leave people to be comfortable in their 
neighbourhood, became, like his father own way; while he had a large family 
before him, :uember for the county, ‘of fine children of all ages, that had 
and was one of the country gentlemen long given easy and constant excuse, 
most looked up to in the House of under the name of “little children’s 
Commons. A sensible and frequent, parties,” for getting up an impromptu 
though uncommonly prosy speaker, dance, or a gipsy dinner—enlivening 
singularly independent (for he had a the neighbourhood, in short. Caroline 
clear fourteen thousand pounds a-yeur, was the eldest; then came a son, 
and did not desire office), and valuing attached to a foreign ministry, and 
himself on not being a party man, so another, who, though only nineteen, 
that his vote on critical questions was was a private secretary to one of our 
often a matter of great doubt, and, Indian satraps. The acquaintance of 
therefore, of great moment—Sir John these young gentlemen, thus engaged, 
Merton gave considerable importance it was therefore Evelyn's misfortune 
to the Reverend Charles Merton. The to lose the advantage of cultivating — 
latter kept up all the more select of a loss which both Mr. and Mrs. Mer- 
his old London acquaintances ; ; and ton assured her was very much to be 
few country houses, at certain seasons regretted. But to make up to her 
of the year, were filled more aristo- for such a privation, there were two 
cratically than the pleasant rectory- lovely tittle girls; one ten, and the 
house. Mr. Merton, indeed, contrived other seven years old, who fell in love 
to make the Hall a reservoir for the with Evelyn at first tight. Caroline 
Parsonage, and periodically drafted , was one of the beauties of the county, 
off the “Elite of the visitors at the | — clever, and conversible— “drew 
former, to spend a few days at the young men,” and set the fashion to 
Jatter. This was the more easily young ladies, especially when she 
done, as his brother was a widower, |returned from spending the season 
and his conversation was all of one with Lady Elizabeth. 

sort—the state of the nation, and the It was a delightful family! 
agricultural interest. Mr. Merton In person, Mr. Merton was of the 
was upon very friendly terms with middle height; fair, and inclined to 
his brother—looked after the property , stoutness, with small features, beautifal 
in the absence of Sir John—kept up| teeth, and great suavity of address. 
the family interest—was an excellent | Mindfal still of the time when he 
electioneercr—a good speaker, at a ‘had been “ about town,” he was very 
pinch—an able magistrate—a man, in particular in his dress: his black coat, 
short, most useful in the county :—on neatly relieved in the evening by a 
the whole, he was more popular than white underwaistcoat, and a shirt-front 
his brother, and almostas much looked admirably plaited, with plain studs of 
up to—perhaps, because he was much dark enamel—his well-cut trowsers, 
less ostentatious. He had very good and elaborately-polished shoes—(he 
taste, had the Reverend Charles Mer- was good-humouredly vain of his feet 
ton |—his table plentiful, but plain— and hands)—won for him the common 
his manners affable to the low, though praise of the dandiea, (who occasionally 
agreeably sycophantic to the high; honoured him with a visit to shoot 
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‘his.game, end flirt with his daughter,) | been so neglected. Lady Vargrave 


“that old Merton was a most gentle- 
tmanlike fellow—so d——-d neat for a 
1” 

Such, mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally, was the Reverend Charles Mer- 
ton, rector of Merton, brother of Sir 
John, and possessor of an income, 
“that, what with his rich living, his 
‘wife's fortune, and his own, which 
was not inconsiderable, amounted to 
between four and five thousand pounds 
a-year—which income, managed with 
judgment, as well as liberality, could 
not fail to secure to him all the good 
things of this world—the respect of 
his friends amongst the rest. Caroline 
was right when she told Evelyn that 
her papa was very different from a 
mere country parson. 

Now this gentleman could not fail 
to see all the claims that Evelyn might 
fairly advance uron the esteem, nay, 
the veneration, of himself and family: 
& young beauty, with a fortune of 
ebout a quarter of a million, was a 
phenomenon that might fairly be 
called celestial. Ier pretensions were 
enhanced by her engagement to Lord 
Vargrave—an cngagement which 
might be broken; so that, as he 

. interpreted it, the worst that could 
happen to the young lady was to 
marry an able and rising Minister of 
State—a peer of the realm; but she 
was perfectly free to marry a still 
greater man, if she could find him; 
and who knows but what perhaps 
the attaché, if he could get leave of 
ribsence? ——- Mr. Merton was too 
sensible to pursuc that thought further 
for the present. 


must be avery strange person. He 
inquired compassionately, whcther she 
was allowed any pocket-money ? and 
finding, to his relief, that in that 
respect Miss Cameron was munifi- 
cently supplied, he suggested that a 
proper Abigail should be immediately 
engaged; that propcr orders’ to 
Madame Devy should be immediately 
transmitted to London, with one of 
Evelyn’s dresses, 28 & pattern for 
nothing but length and breadth. He 
almost stamped with vexation, when 
he heard that Evelyn had been 
placed in one of the neat little rooms 
generally appropriated to young lady 
Visitors. 

“She is quite contented, my dear 
Mr. Merton ; she is so simple; she 
has not been brought up in the style 
you think for.” 

“Mrs. Merton,” said the rector, 
with great solemnity, “‘ Miss Cameron 
may know no better now; but what 
will she think of us hereafter? It is 
my maxim to recollect what peopic 
will be, and show them that respect 
which may leave pleasing impressions 
when they have it in their power to 
show us civility in return.” 

With many apologies, which quite 
overwhelmed poor Evelyn, she was 
transferred from the little chamber, 
with its French bed and bamboo. 
coloured washhand-stand, to an apart- 
ment with a buh! wardrobe and a 
four-post bed with green silk curtains, 
usually appropriated to the regular 
Christmas visitant, the Dowager 
Countess of Chipperton: a pretty 


|'morning-room communicated with 
The good man was greatly shocked | 


the slecping apartment, and thence a 


at the too familiar manner in which private staircase conducted into the 
Mrs. Merton epuce to this high-fated | gardens, The whole famuy were duly 
heiress—at Evelyn’s travelling +0 fur | impressed and re impressed with her 
without her own maid—at her very |importance. No queen could be 
primitive wardrobo— poor, ill-used | more made of. Evelyn mistook it all 
child! Mr. Merton was a connoisseur for pure kindness, and returned the 
in Jadies’ dreas, It was quite painful | hospitality with an affection that ex- 
to see that the unfortunate girl had | tended to the whole family, but parti- 
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cularly to the two little girls, and a 
beautiful black spaniel. Her dresses 
came down from London—her Abigail 
arrived—the buhl wardrobe was duly 
filled—and Evelyn at last learned that, 
it is a fine thing to be rich. An 
account of all these proceedings was 
forward:d to Lady Vargrave, in a long 
and most complacent letter, by the 
rector himsclf. The answer was short, 
but it coutented the excellent clergy- 
man; for it approved of all he had 
done, and begged that Miss Camcron 
might have everything that seemed 
proper to her station. 

By the same post came two Ictters 
to Evelyn herself—one from Lady 
Vargrave, one from the curate. They 
transported her from the fine room 
and the bull wardrobe, to the cottave 
and the lawn ;—and the fine Abigail, 
when she came to dress her young 
Jady's hair, found her weeping. 

It was a matter of great regret to 
the rector that it was that time of 
year when—precisely because the 
country is most beautiful—every one 
worth knowing is in town. Still, 
however, some stray guests found 
their way to the rectory for a day or 
two, and still there were some aristo- 
cratic old families in the neighbour 
hood, who never went up to London: 
s0 that two days in the week tlic 
rector’s wine flowed, the whist-tables 
were set out, and the piano called into 
requisition. 

Evelyn—the object of universal 
attention and adimiration— was put 
at her ease by her station itself; for 
gvod manners come like.an instinct 
to those on whom the world smiles. 
Insensibly she acquired self-possession 
and the smoothness of society ; and if 
her childlike playfulness broke out 
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from all conventional restraint, it only 
made more charming and brilliant the 
greut heiress, whose delicate and fairy 
cast of beauty so well became her 
graceful abandon of manner, and who 
looked so unequivocally ladylike to the 
eyes that rested on Madame Devy’s 
blondes and satins, 

Caroline was not so gay as she had 
been at the cottage. Something 
seemed to weigh upon her spirits: 
she was often moody and thoughtful, 
She was the only one in the family 
not good tempered; and her peevish 
replica to her parents, when no visitor 
imposed a check on the family cirele, 
inconceivably pained Evelyn, and 
greatly contrasted the flow of spirits 
which distinguished her when she 
found somebody worth listening to. 
Still Evelyn—who, where she once 
liked, found it difficult to withdraw 
revard—sought to overlook Caroline's 
blemishes, and to persuade herself of 
a thousand good qualities below the 
surface; and her generous nature 
found constant opportunity of venting 
itself, in costly gifts, selected from 
the London parcels, with which the 
officious Mr. Merton ielieved the 
inonotony of the rectory. ‘These gifts 
Caroline could not refuse, without 
paining her young friend. She took 
thein reluctantly, for, to do her justice, 
Caroline, though ambitious, was not 
mean, 

Thus time passed in the rectory, in 
gay variety and constant entertain- 
ment; and all things combined to 
spoil the heiress, if, indeed, goodness 
ever is spoiled by kindness and 
prosperity. Is it to the frost or to 
the sunshine that the flower opena its 
petals, or the fruit ripens from the 
blossom 4 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ Rod. 


Ped. What strange musick 


Tlow sweet these solitary places are --——- 
* * « 


* 


Was that we heard afar off ? 


Curio. 
His nature and his name.” 


We 've told you what he is—what time we ’ve sought him— 


BEAUMONT AND Fiercuer: The Pilgrim. 


One day, a8 the ladies were seated in 
Mrs. Merton's morning room, Evelyn, 
who had been stationed by the window 
hearing the little Cecilia go through 
the French verbs, and had just finished 
that agreeable task, exclaimed, 

“ Do tell me to whom that old house 
belongs—with the picturesque gable- 
end, and Gothic turrets—there, just 
peeping through the trees—I have 
always forgot to ask you.” 

“ Oh, my dear Miss Cameron,” said 
Mrs. Merton, “that is Burleigh—have 
you not been there? How stupid in 
Caroline not to show it to you. It is 
one of the lions of the place. It be- 
longs to a man you have often heard 
of—Mr. Maltravers.” 

“Indeed!” cried Evelyn; and she 
gazed with new interest on the grey 
melancholy pile, as the sunshine 
brought it into strong contrast with 
the dark pines around it. “ And Mr. 
Maltravers himself-——— ?” 

“Tg atill abroad, I believe; though 
I did hear, the other day, that he 
was shortly expected at Burleigh. It 
is a curious old place, though much 
neglected. I believe, indeed, it bas 
not been furnished since the time of 
Charles the First.—(Cissy, my love, 
don’t stoop s0.)—Very gloomy, in my 
opinion; and not any fine room in 
the house, except the library, which 
was once a chapel. However, pcople 
come miles to see it.” 

“Will you go there to-day?” said 


Caroline, languidly: “it is a very 
pleasant walk through the glebe-land 
and the wood-—not above half-a-mile 
by the foot-path.” 

“TI should like it so much.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Meiion, “and 
you had better go before ne returns 
—he is so strange. He does not 
allow it to be seen when he is down. 
But, indeed, he has only been once at 
the old place since he was of age.— 
(Sophy, you will tear Miss Cameron’s 
scarf to pieces ; do be zniet, child.)— 
That was before he was a great man 
—he was then very odd—saw no 
society—only dined once with us— 
though Mr. Merton paid him every 
attention. They show the room in 
which he wrote his books.” 

“‘T remember him very well, though 
T was then but a child,” said Caroline, 
—“a handsome, thoughtful face.” 

“Did you think so, my dear? fine 
eyes and teeth, certainly, and a com- 
manding figure—but nothing more,” 

“ Well,” said Caroline, “if you like 
to go, Evelyn, I am at your service.” 

“ And—I—Evy, dear—{ —mz7 so,” 
said Cecilia, clinging to Mvelyn. 

“And me, too,” lispec Sophia—the 
yopngest hope—-“‘thero’s such & 
pretty peacock.” 

“Oh, yes—they may go, Mrs. Mer- 
ton, we'll take such care of them.” 

“Very well, my dear— Miss Ca- 
meron quite spoils you.” 

Livelyn tripped away to put on her 
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bonnet~-and the children ran after 
her, clapping their hands, — they 
could not Lear to lose sight of her 
for a momeu. 

“ Caroline,” said Mrs. Merton, affec- 
tionately, “are you not well +—you 
have seemed pale lately, and not in 
your usual spirits.” 

“Oh, yes, I'm well enough,” an. 
swered Caroline, rather peevishly, 
“but this place is so dull now—very 
provoking that Lady Elizabeth does 
not go to London this year.” 

‘My dear, it will be gaycr, I hope, 
in July, when the races at Knaresdean 
begin; and Lord Vargrave has pro- 
mised to come.” 

“Tas Lord Vargrave written to you 
lately ? 

“No, my dear.” 

“Very vad.” 

“ Does Evelyn ever talk of him?” 

“Not much,” said Caroline, rising 
and quitting the room. 

Tt was a most cheerful, exhilarating 
day; the close of sweet May; the 
hedges were white with blossoms, a 
light breeze rustled the young leaves, 
the butterflies had ventured forth, and 
the children chased them over the 
grass, as Evelyn and Caroline, who 
walked much too slow for her com- 
panion (Evelyn longed to run), followed 
them soberly towards Burleigh. 

They passed the glebe-fields; and 
a little bridge, thrown over a brawl- 
ing rivulet, conducted them into a 
wood. 

‘Mais ctream,” said Caroline, 
“form? the boundary between my 
uncle’s estates and those of Mr. Mal- 
travers. It must be very unpleasant 
to so proud a man as Mr. Maltravers 
is said to be, to have the land of 
another proprietor so near his hougp. 
He could hear my uncle’s gun from 
his very drawing-room. However, 
Sir John takes care not to molest 
him. On the other side, the Burleigh 
estates extend for some miles ; indeed, 
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prietor to my uncle in this part of the 
county. Very strange that he does 
not marry! There, now you can see 
the house.” 

The mansion lay somewhat low, 
with hanging woods in the rear; and 
the old-fashioned fish-ponds gleaming 
in the sunshine, and over-shadowed 
by gigantic trees, increased the vene- 
rable stillness of its aspect. Ivy and 
innumerable creepers covered one side 
of the house; and long weeds cum- 
bered the deserted road. 

“It is sucly neglected,” said Caro- 
line ; “and was so, even in the last 
owner's life. Mr. Maltravers inherits 
the place from his mother's uncle. 
We may as well enter the house by 
the private way. ‘The front entrance 
is kept locked up.” 

Winding by a path that conducted 
into a flower-garden, divided from 
the park by a ha-ha, over which a 
plank and a smnll gate, rusting off 
its hinges, were ‘‘aced, Caroline led 
the way towards he building. At 
this point of view, ¢ presented a large 
bay-window, that by a flight of four 
steps, led into the garden, On one 
side rose a square, narrow turret, sur- 
mounted bya gilt dome and quaint 
weathercock, below the architrave of 
which was a sun-dial, set in the stone- 
work; and another dial stood in the 
garden, with the common and bean- 
tiful motto— 


* Non numero horas, nisi serenas!" * 


On the other side of the bay-window, 
a huge buttress cast its mass of 
shadow. There was something in 
the appearance of the whole place 
that invited to contemplation and 
repose—something almost monastic. 
The gaiety of the teeming spring-time 
could not divest the spot of a certain 
sadness, not displeasing, however, 
whether to the young, to whom there 
is a luxury in the vague sentiment 


=. 





Mr, Maltravers is the next great pro-; © I number not the hours, unless snany- 
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of melancholy, or to those who, having cither hand; the chinks between the 
known real griefs, seek foran anodyne door and the wall serving, in one 
in meditation and memory. The low instance, to cut off in the middle his 
lead-coloured door, set deep in the wise majesty, who was making ao low 
turret, was locked, and the bell beside , bow ; while in the other it tcck the 
itbroken, Caroline turnedimpatiently ground from under the wanton queen, 
away. ‘We must go round to the just as she was descending from her 
other side,” said she, “and try to chariot. 
make the deaf old man hear us.” | Near the window stood a grand 
“Qh, Carry!” cricd Cecilia, “the piano, the only modern article in the 
great window is open;” a.d she ran room, save one of the portraits, pre- 


up the ateps, sently to be described. On all this 
“That islucky,” said Caroline; and Evelyn gazed silently and devoutly: 
the rest followed Cecilia. she had naturally that reverence for 


Evelyn now stood within the library genius whigh is common to the en- 
of which Mrs. Merton had spoken. It! thusiastic and young; and there is, 
was a large room, about fifty feet in | even to the dullest, a certain interest 
length, and proportionably wide; eome- | in the homes of those who hive im- 
what dark, for the light came onlyfrom | planted within us a new tought. 
the one large window through which But here there was, she imagined, a 
they entered ; and though the window rare and singular harmony between 
rosé to the cornice of the ceiling, and| the place and the mental charac- 
took up one side of the apartment, the | teristics of the owner. She fancied 
daylight was subdued by the heavi-|she now better understood the sha- 
ness of the stonework in which the} dowy and metaphysical repose of 
narrow panes were set, and by the | thought that had distinguished the 
glass stained with armorial bearings! earlier writings of Maltravers—the 
in the upper part of the casement. writings composed or planned in this 
The bookcases, too, were of the dark still retreat. 
oak which so much absorbs the light; But what particularly caught her 
and the gilding, formerly meant to attention was one of the two portraits 
relieve them, was discoloured by time. that adorned the mantelpieces. The 

The room was almost disproportion- further one was attired in the rich 
ably lofty; the ceiling, elaborately and fanciful armour of the time of 
coved, and richly carved with gro- Elizabeth; the head bare, the helmet 
tesque masks, preserved the Gothic on a table on which the hand rested. 
character of the age in which it had It was a handsome and striking 
been devoted to a religious purpose. countenance; and an inscription an- 
Two fireplaces, with high chimney- nounced it to be a Digby, an ancestor 
pieces of oak, in which were inserted of Maltravers. 
two portraits, broke the symmetry of | But the other was a beautiful girl 
the tall bookcases. In one of these of about eighteen, in the now almost 
fireplaces were half-burnt logs; and antiquated dress of forty years ago. 
a huge arm-chair, with a small read- The features were delicate, but the 
ing-desk beside it, seemed to bespeak colgurs somewhat faded, and there 
the recent occupation of the room. was something mournfal in the ex- 
On the fourth side, opposite the win- pression. A silk curtain drawn on 
dow, the wall was covered with faded one side, seemed to denote how carce- 
tapestry, representing the mecting of fully it was prized by the possessor. 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba;| Evelyn turned for explanation to 
the arras was nailed over doors, on her cicerone, 
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“This is the second time I have 
retn that picture,” suid Caroline; 
“for it is only by great entreaty, and 
as a mysterious favour, that the old 
housekeeper draws aside the veil. 
Some touch of sentiment in Mal. 
travers makes him regard it as sacred. 
It is the picture of his mother before 
she married; she died in giving him 
birth.” 

Evelyn sighed ; how well she under- 
stood the sentiment which seemed to 
Caroline so eccentric! The counte- 
nance fascinated her; the eye seemed 
to follow her as she turned, 

“Asa proper pendant to this pic- 
ture,” said Caroline, “he ought to 
have dismissed the effigies of yon 
warlike gentleman, and replaced it by 
one of poor Lady Florence Lascelles, 
for whose loss he is said to have quitted 
his country; but, perhaps, it was the 
loss of her fortun:.” 

“ How can you say so *—fie!” cried 
Lvelyn, with a burst of generous 
indignation. 

“Ah, my dear, you heiresses have 
a fellow-fecling with each other! 
Nevertheless, clever men are less 
Sentimental than we deem them— 
heigho !—this quiet room gives me 
the spleen, I fancy.” 

‘“* Dearest Evy,” whispered Cecilia, 
“J think you have a look of that 
pretty picture, only you are much 
prettier. Do take off your bonnet; 
your hair just falls down like hers.” 

Evelyn shook her head gravely; 
but the spoiled child hastily untied 
the ribands, and snatched away the 
hat, and Evelyn's sunny ringlets fell 
down in beautiful disorder. There 
was no resemblance between Evelyn 
and the portrait, except in the colour 
of the hair, and the careless fashion 
it now by chance assumed. Yet 
Evelyn was pleased to think that a 
likeness did exist, though Caroline 
declared it was a most unflattering 
compliment. 

“I don’t wonder,” said the latter, 
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chancing the theme, “I don’t wonder 
Mr. Maltravors lives so little in this 
‘Castle Dull;’ yet it might be much 
improved. French windows and plate- 
glass, for instance ; and if those lum- 
bering bookshelves and horrid old 
chimney pieces were removed, and the 
ceiling pairted white and gold, like 
that in my uncle’s saloon, and a rich, 
lively paper, instead of the tapestry, 
it would really make a very fine bail- 
room.” 

“ Let us have a dance here now,” 
cried Cecilia. “Come, stand up, 
Sophy;” and the children began to 
practise a waltz step, tumbling over 
each other and laughing in full glee. 

“Hush, hush!” said Evelyn, softly. 
She had never before checked the 
children’s mirth, and she could not 
tell why she did so now. 

“] suppose the old butler has been 
entertaining the bailiff here,” said 
Caroline, pointing to the remains of 
the fire. 

“And is this thé room he chiefly 
inhabited—the room that you say 
they show as his?” 

“No; that tapestry door to the 
right leads into a little study where 
he wrote.” So saying, Caroline tried 
to open the door, but it was locked 
from within. She then opened the 
other door, which showed a long 
wainscoted passage, hung with rusty 
pikes, and a few breastplates of the 
time of the Parliamentary Ware. 
“ This leads to the main body of the 
house,” said Caroline, “from which 
the room we are now in and the little 
study are completely detached, having, 
as you know, been the chapel in 
popish times. I have heard that Sir 
Kenelm Digby, an ancestral connexion 
of the present owner, first converted 
them into their present use; and, in 
return, built the village church on the 
other side of the park.” 

Sir Kenelm Digby, the old cava- 
lier-philosopher !—a new name of inte- 
rest to consecrate the place! Evelyn 
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could havo lingerel all day in the| “And you permit your master's 
room; and, perhaps, as an excuse house to be a raree-show?—you do 
for a longer sojourn, hastened to the well, sir.” 

piano—it was open—she ran her fairy; ‘If your honour were more amongst 
fingers over the keys, and the sound, us, there might be more discipline 
from the untuned and nezlected in- like,” said the steward stoutly ; “ but 
strument, thrilled wild and spiritlike no one in my time has cszcd 50 little 


through the melancholy chamber. 
*QOh! do sing us something, Evy,” 

cried Cecilia, running up to, and 

drawing a chair to, the instrument. 


| for the old place as tnose it belongs 
| to,” 

“Fewer words with me, sir,” said 
_Maltravers, haughtily ; “and now go 


“Do, Evelyn,” said Caroline, lan- and inform those people that I am 
guidly ; “it will serve to bring one of’ returned, and wish for no guests but 


the servants to us, and save us a jour- 
ney to the offices.” 

It was just what Evelyn wished. 
Some verses, which her mother espe- 
cially loved; verses written by Mal- 
travers upon returning, after absence, 
to his own home, had rushed into her 
mind as she had touched the keys. 


those I invite myself.” 

“Sirl” | 

“Do you not hear me? Say, that 
if it so please them, these old ruina 
are my property, and are not to be 
jobbed out to the insolence of public 
curiosity. Go, sir.” 


| “ But—I beg pardon, your honour 
| 


They were appropriate to the place, | —if they be great folks ?- 


and had been beautifully sct to music. 
So the children hushed themselves, 
and nestled at her feet; and, after a 
little prelude, keeping the accompa- 
niment under, that the spoiled instru- 
ment might not mar the swect words, 
and sweeter voice, she began the 
song. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining room, 
the little study which Caroline had 
spoken of, sate the owner of the 
house !—lI{ic had returned suddenly 
and unexpectedly the previous night. 
The old steward was in attendance at 
the moment, full of apologies, con- 
gratulations, and gossip; and Mal- 
travers, grown a stern and haughty 
mian, was already impatiently turning 
away, when he heard the sudden 
sound of the children’s laughter and 
loud voices in the room beyond. Mal- 
travers frowned. 

“ What impertinence is this?” said 
he, in a tone that, though very calm, 
made the steward quake in bis shoes. 

“T don’t know, really, your honour; 
there be so many grand folks come 
to see the house in the fine weather, 

Ld 


“Great folks !—great! Ay, there 
itis. Why, if they be great folks, 
they have great houses of their own, 
Mr. Justis.” 

The steward stared. ‘Perhaps, 
your honour,” he put in, depreca- 
tingly, “they be Mr. Merton’s family: 
they come very often when the Lon- 
don gentlemen are with them.” 

“Merton !—oh, the cringing par- 
son. Harkye! one word more with 
me, sir, and you quit my service to- 
morrow.” 

Mr. Justis lifted his eyes and hands 
to heaven: but there was something 
in his master’s voice and look which 
checked reply, and he turned slowly 
to the door—when a voice of such 
heavenly sweetness, was heard with- 
out, that it arrested his own step, and 
made the stern Maltravers start in 
his seat. He held up his hand to the 
steward to delay his errand, and lis- 
tened, charmed and gpell-bound. His 
own words came on his ear—words 
long unfamiliar to him, and at first 
but imperfectly remembered--words 
connected with the early and virgin 
years of poetry and aspiration—words 


“Shall I give your honour’s mes- 
sage?” said Mr. Justis, gravely. 

® No—take care for the future: 
isave me now.” 

Mr. Justis made one leg, and then, 
well pleased, took to both. 
¥ Well,” thought he,a# he departed, 
“how foreign parts do spoil a gentle- 
man !—so mild as he was once! I 
must botch up the accounts, I see— 
the squire has grown sharp.” 

As Evelyn concluded her song, 
she—whose charm in singing was that 
she seng from the heart—was 280 
touched by the melancholy music of 
the air and words, that her voice 
faltered, and the last line died in- 
audibly on her lips, 

The children sprang up and kissed 


“Oh,” cried Cecilia, “there is the 
beautiful peacock!” And there, in- 
deed, on the steps without—perhaps 
atéracted by the music, stood the 
picturesque bird. The children ran 
out to greet their old favourite, who 
Was extremely tame; and presently 
Cecilia returned. 

« “Oh, Carry ! do see what beautiful 
harses are coming up the park |” 

Caroline, who was a good rider, and 
fond of horses, and whose curiosity 
wes always aroused by con- 

with show and station—suf- 

the little girl te draw her into 

the garden. Two grooms, each 
on &% horse of the pure 
an- 
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pleased 

tarned to the picture which 

attracted her before. The mild eyes 

fixed on her, with an expression that 

recalled to her mind her own mother, 
“ And,” thought she, as she gased, 

“this fair creature did not Hive 


The images she had conjured up 
moved and absorbed her, and she con- 
tinued to stand before the picture, 
gazing upward with moistened eyes. 
It was a beautiful vision as she thus 
stood, with her delicate bloom, her 
luxuriant hair (for the hat was not 
yet replaced)—her elastic form, #0 
full of youth, and health, and hope— 
the living form beside the faded can 
vass of the dead—once youthful, tén- 
der, lovely as herself! Evelyn turned 
away with a sigh—the sigh was re 
echoed yet more deeply. She started: 
the door that led to the study was 
opened, and in the aperture was 
figure of a man, in the prime of life. 
His haix, still luxuriant as in hile 
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formed at once to interest and | and yet more eagerly turned to escape. 


. It was a face, once seen, 
/aever to be forgotten; it was a face 
that had long, half unconsciously, 
haunted Evelyn’s young dreams; it 
was a faceshe had seen before, though 
then younger, and milder, and fhirer, 
it wore a different aspect. 

Evelyn stood reoted to the spot, 
fegling herself blush to her very 
tamples—an enchanting picture of 
bashfal confusion, and innocent alarm. 

“Do not let me regret my refurn,” 
said the stranger, approaching after 
sshort pause, and with much gentle- 
ness in his voice and amile, “and 
think that the owner is deomed to 
scare away the fair spirits that haunt- 
ed the spot in his absenee.” 

“The owner!” repeated Evelyn, 
almost inaudibly, and in increased 
embarrassment; “are you then the 
-~the ?”——~ 

“ Yes,” courteously interrupted the 

stranger, seeing her confusion; “ my 
name is Maltravers; and I am to 
blame for not having informed you 
of my sudden return, or for now tres- 
passing on your presence, But you 
pee my excuse;” and he pointed to 
the instrument. “You have the magic 
that draws even the serpent from his 
hale. Butyou are not alone ?” 

“Oh, no! no, indeed! Miss Mer- 


“Miss Merton! You are not then 
one of that family ?” 

“No, only a guest. I will find her 
-ahe rmaust apologise for us. We 
were net aware that you were here 
-—~indeed we were not.” 


praized 
the kiss al- 
most of a lover on her hand, Atthat 
ahe blushed yet more deeply, 


i 


Maltravers did not seck to.detain, 
her, but silently followed her steps, 
She had scarcely gained the window, 
before little Cecilia scampered im, 
crying— 

“Only think! Mr. Maliravers hae 
come back, and brought such beanti- 
ful horses |” 

Cecilia stopped abruptly, as: she 
caught sight of the stranger ; and the 
next moment Caroline herself ap- 
peared. Her worldly experience and 
quick sense saw immediately what had 
chanced: and she hastened to apwlo-« 
gise to Maltravers, and congratulate 
him on his return, with an ease that 
astonished poor Evelyn, and by na 
means seemed appreciated by Mal- 
travers himself He replied with 
brief and haughty courtesy. 

“My father,” continned Caroline, 
“ will be so glad to hear you are come 
back. He will hasten to pay you his 
respeets, and apologise for his truante. 
But I have not formally introduced 
you to my fellow-offander. My dears, 
let me present to you one whom Fame 
haa already made known to you—~My. 
Maltravers, Misa Cameron, daughter- 
in-law,” she added, in a lower voice, 

‘to the late Lord Vargrave.” 

At the first part of this introduction 
Maltravers frowned—at the last, he. 
forgot all displeasure. 

“Ts it possible? I thought I had 
seen you before, but in adream. Ah! 
then weaere not quite strangers!” 

Evelyn’s eye met his, and though 
she coloured and strove to look gravé, 
a half smile brought out the dimples 
that played round her azch lips. 

“ But you do not remember me!” 
added Maltravers. 

“Oh, yes! ” exclaimed Evelyn, with 
a sudden impulse; and then c 
herself. 


Caroline came to her friend’s relief, 

‘What is thist—you mrprise me 
—where did you ever see Mr. Mab 
travers before 7” 
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“T can answer that question, Miss Miss Merton rallied her young 
Merton. When Miss Cameron was friend unmercifully, as they walked 
but @ child, as high as my little friend homeward, and she extracted a very 
here, an accident on the road procured brief and imperfect history of the 
me her acquaintance; and the sweet- adventure that had formed the first 
ness and fortitude she then displayed acquaintance, and of the interview by 
left an. impression on me not worn which it had been renewed. Bat 
out even to this day. And thus we Evelyn did not heed her; and the 


Inset again,’ added Maltravers, in a 
muttered. voiee, as to himself “How 
a. thing life is!” 

“Weil,” sud Miss Merton, “we 
trom intrude om yea no more—you 
have ge mueh to do. Iam so sorry 
Sir John is net down to welcome you; 
but I hepe we shall be good neigh- 
bours, .4% revosr /” 

And, fancying herself most charm- 
ing, Caroline bowed, smiled, and 


moment they arrived at the rectory, 
she hastened to shut herself in hez 
room, and write the account of har 
adventure to her mother. How often, 
in her girlish reveries, had she thought 
of that incident—that stranger | Aad 
now, by such a chance, and adier so 
many years, to meet the Unknown, 
by his own hearth! and that Unknown 
to be Maltravera! It was as if s dremn. 
had come trae. While she was yet 


Walked off with her train. Maltravers | musing—and the letter not yet begum. 
paused irresolute. If Evelyn had | —she heard the sound of joy-belladim 
looked back, he would have sccom- the distance-—at ance she divined the 
panied tham home; but Evelyn did cause; it wes the weloome of the 
not look baek,—and he stayed. wanderer to hia selitacy home ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘¢ Mais en connaiseant votre condition naturelle, usez des moyens qui lui sont propres, 
et ne pretendez pas régner par une autre voie que par celle qui vous fait roi.”"—PascaL. 


In the heart, as in the ocean, the 
great tides ebb and flow. The waves 
which had once urged on the spirit 
of Ernest Maltravers to the rocks and 
shoals of active life, had long since 
receded back upon the calm depths, 
and left the strand bare. With a 
melancholy and disappointed mind, 
he had quitted the land of his birth ; 
and new scenes, strange and wild, had 
risen before his wandering gaze. 
Wearied with civilisation, and sated 
with many of the triumphs for which 
civilised men drudge and toil, and 
disquiet themselves in vain, he had 
plunged amongst hordes, scarce re- 
deemed from primeval barbarism. 
The adventures through which he had 
passed, and in which life itself could 
only be preserved by wary vigilance, 
and ready energies, had forced him, 
for a while, from the indulgence of 
morbid contemplations. His heart, 
indeed, had been left inactive; but 
his intellect and his physical powers 
had been kept in hourly exercise. He 
returned to the world of his equals 
with a mind laden with the treastres 
of a various and vast experience, and 
with much of the same gloomy moral 
as that which, on emerging from the 
Catacombs, assured the restless specu- 
lations of Rasselas of the vanity of 
human life and the folly of moral 
aspirations. 

Ernest Maltravers, never a faultless 
or completed character, falling short 
in practice of his own capacities, 
moral and intellectual, from his very 


* But in understanding your natural con- 
dition, use the means which are proper to it ; 
and pretend not to govern by any other way, 
than by thet which constitutes you governor. 


desire to overpass the limits of the 
Great and Good, was seemingly as 
far as heretofore from the grand 
secret of life. It was not so in reality 
—his mind had acquired what before 
it wanted—hardness ; and we are 
nearer to true virtue and true happi:- 
ness when we demand too little from 
men, than when we exact too much. 

Nevertheless, partly from the strange 
life that had thrown him amongst 
men whom safety itself made it neces- 
sary to command despotically, partly 
from the habit of power, and disdain 
of the world, his nature was incrusted 
with a stern imperiousness of manner, 
often approaching to the harsh and 
morose, though bencath it lurked 
generosity and benevolence. 

Many of his younger feelings, more 
amiable and complex, had settled into 
one predominant quality, which more 
or less had always characterised hin— 
Pride! Self-esteem made inactive, and 
Ambition made discontented, usually 
engender haughtinesg. In Maltravers 
this quality, which, proper!y controlled 
and duly softened, is the essence and 
ife of honour, was carried to a vice. 
He was perfectly conscious of its 
excess, but he cherished it as a virtue. 
Pride had served to console him in 
sorrow, and, therefore, it was a friend ; 

t had supported him when disgusted 
with fraud, or in resistance to violence, 
and, therefore, it was a champion and 
a fortress. It was a pride of a peculiar 
sort—it attached itself to no one point 

n especial—not to talent, knowledge, 
mental gifts—still less to the vulgar 
common-places of birth and fortune ; 
it rather resulted from a supreme and 
wholesale contempt of all other men, 
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and all their objects—of ambition—of to sell Burleigh, to arrange his affairs 
glory—of the hard business of life. finally, and then quit for ever his 
His favourite virtue was fortitude ; it native land. To prove to himself that 
was on this that he now mainly valued this was the case, he had intended at 
himself. He was proud of his struggles Dover to hurry at once to Buzileigh, 
against others—prouder still of con- and merely write to Cleveland that 
quests over his own passions. He he was returned to England. But 
looked upon rate as the aroh enemy his heart would not suffer him to enjoy 
against whose attacks we should ever this cruel luxury of self-mortification, 
prepare. He fancicd that against faté | and his horses’ heads were turned to 
he had thoroughly schooled himself. | Richmond, when within a stage of 
In the arrogance of his heart he said, |London. He had spent two days with 
“Tcan defy the future.” He believed ; | the good old man,and those two days 
in the boast of the vain old sage—“I | had so warmed and softened his feel- 
am a world to myself!” In the wild | ings, that he was quite appalled at his 
career through which his later man- own dereliction from fixed principles! 
hood had passed, it is true that he However, he went before Cleveland 
had not carried his philosophy into a had time to discover that he was 
rejection of the ordinary world. The changed; and the old man had 
shock occasioned by the death of promised to visit him shortly. 

Florence yielded gradually to time! This, then, was the state ef Ernest 
and change; and he had passed from Maltravers, at the age of thirty-six— 
the deserts of Africa and the East to | an age in which frame and mind are 
the brilliant cities of Europe. But ; in their fullest perfection.—an age in 
neither his heart nor his reason had | which men begin most keenly to feel 
ever again been enslaved by his that they are citizens. With all his 
passions. Never again had he known | energies braced and strengthened— 
the softness of affection. Had he done , with his mind stored with profusest 
so, the ice had been thawed, and the | gifts—in the vigour of a constitution 
fountain had flowed once more into! to which a hardy life had imparted a 
the great deeps. He had returned to | second and fresher youth—so trained 
Engtand ; hescarce knew wherefore, | by stern experience as to redeem, 
or with what intent; certainly not | with an easy effort, all the deficiencies 
with any idea of entering again upon and faults which had once resulted 
the occupations of active life ;—it was, from too sensitive an imagination, 
perhaps, only the weariness of foreign and too high a standard for human 
scenes and unfamiliar tongues, and actions ;—formed to render to his race 
the vague, unsettled desire of change, the most brilliant and durable service, 
that brought him back to the father- | and to secure to himself the happi- 
land. But he did not allow so un- | ness which results from sobered fancy 
philosophical a cause to himself; and, 4 generous heart, and an approving 
what was strange, he would not allow conscience ;—here was Ernest Mal- 
one much more amiable, and which travers, backed, too, by the appliances 
Was, perhaps, the truer cause—the and gifts of birth and fortune—per- 
increasing ago and infirmities of his versely shutting up genius, life, and 
old guardian Cleveland, who prayed soul, in their own thorny leaves—and 
him affectionately to return. Mal- refusing to serve the fools and rascals, 
travers did not like to believe that who were formed from the same clay, 
his heart was still so kind. Singular and gifted by the same God. Morbid 
form of pride! No, herather sought and morose philosophy, begot by a 
to persuade himself that he intended proud spirit on a lonely heart ! 
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CHAPTER Y. 


Let such amongst us as are willing to be children again, if it be only for an hour, 
geaign ourselves to the sweet enchantment that steals upon the spirit when it indulges in 
the memory of early and innocent enjoyment.”—D, L. RicRARDSON. 


Ar dinner, Caroline’s lively recital of 
their adventures was received with 
much interest, not only by the Merton 
family, but by some of the neighbour- 
ing gentry who shared the rector’s 
hospitality. The sudden return of 
any proprietor to his old hereditary 
Seat after a prolonged absence makes 
some sensation in a provincial neigh- 
-bourhood. In this case, where the 
proprietor was still young, unmarried, 
celebrated, and handsome, the sensa- 
tion was of course proportionably 
increased. Caroline and Evelyn were 
beset by questions, to which the 
former alone gave any distinct reply. 
Oaroline’s account was, on the whole, 
gracious and favourable, and seemed 
complimentary to all but Evelyn, who 
thought that Caroline was a very 
indifferent portrait-painter. 

It seldom happens that a man is a 
prophet in his own neighbourhood ; 
but Maltravers had been so little in 
the county, and in his former visit, 
his life had been so secluded, that he 
was regarded as a stranger. He had 
neither outshone the establishment, 
nor interfered with the sporting, of 
his fellow-squires ; and, on the whole, 
they made just allowance for his 
habits of distant reserve. Time, and 
his retirement from the busy scene, 
long enough to cause him to be missed, 
not long enough for new favourites to 
supply his place, had greatly served 
to mellow and consolidate his reputa- 
tion, and his country was proud to 
claim him. Thus (thongh Maltravers 
would not have. believed it, had an 


angel told him) he was not spoken ill 
of behind his back: a thousand little 
anecdotes of his personal habits, of 
his generosity, independence of spirit, 
and eccentricity, were told. Evelyn 
listened in rapt delight to all; she 
had never passed so pleasant an even- 
ing; and she smiled almost gratefully 
on the rector, who was s man that 
always followed the stream, when he 
said with benign affability, “ We must 
really show our distinguished neigh- 
bour every attention—we must be in- 
dulgent to his little oddities: his 
politics are not mine, to be sure: but 
@ man who has a stake in the country 
has a right to his own opinion—that 
was always my maxim : — thank 
Heaven, I am a very moderate man— 
we must draw him amongst us: it 
will be our own fault, I am sure, if 
he is not quite domesticated at the 
rectory.” 

‘With such attraction—yes,” said 
the thin curate, timidly bowing to 
the ladies. 

“It would be a nice match for Miss 
Caroline,” whispered an old lady; 
Caroline overheard, and pouted her 
pretty lip. 

The whist-tables were now set out— 
the music begun—and Maltravers was 
left in peace. 

The next day Mr. Merton rode his 
pony over to Burleigh. Maltravers 
was not at home. He left his card, 
and a note of friendly respect, begging 
Mr, Maltravers to wave ceremony, 
and dine with them the next day, 
Somewhat to the surprise of the rector, 
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he found that the active spirit of 
Maltravers was already at work. The 
long-deserted grounds were filled with 
labourers; the carpenters were busy 
at the fences; the honse looked alive 
and stirring; the grooms were exer- 
cising the horses in the park: all 
betokened the return of the absentee. 
This seemed to denote that Maltravers 
had come te reside; and the rector 
thought of Caroline, and was pleased 
at the notion. 

The next day was Cecilia’s birth- 
day; and birthdays were kept at 
Merton Rectory :—the neighbouring 
children were invited. They were to 
dine on the lawn, in a large marquee, 
and to dance in the evening. The 
hothouses yielded their early straw- | 


contagious to those who love chij. 
dren ;—and now, as the party scags 
tered themselves on the grass, and 
Evelyn opened the baske. wd bade 
them with much gravity k. p quiet, 
and be good children, she vas the 
happiest of the whole group. But 
she knew how to give pleasure: and 
the basket was presented to Cecilia, 
that the little queen of the day might 
enjoy the luxury of being generous ; 
and to prevent jealousy, the notable 
expedient of a lottery was suggested. 

“Then Evy shall be Fortune!” 
cried Cecilia ; “nobody will be sorry 
to get any thing from Evy—and if 
any one is discontented, Evy sha’n’t 
kiss her.” 

Mrs. Merton, whose motherly heart 


berries, and the cows, decorated with was completely won by Evelyn’s 
blue ribands, were to give syllabubs. kindness to the children, forgot all 
The polite Caroline was not greatly her husband’s lectures, and willingly 
fascinated by pleasure of this kind: , tickettcd the prizes, and wrote the 
she graciously appeared at dinner— numbers of the lots on slips of paper 
kissed the prettiest of the children— ! carefully folded. A large old Indian 
helped them to soup, and then, having ‘jar was dragged from the drawing- 
done her duty, retired to her room to | room and constituted the fated urn— 
write letters. The children were not | the tickets were deposited therein, 
sorry, for they were a little afraid of and Cecilia was tying the handker- 
the grand Caroline ; and they laughed l chief round Evelyn’s eyes — while 
much more loudly, and made much | Fortune struggled archly not to be 
more noise, when she was gone— | as blind as she ought to be—and the 
and the cakes and _ strawberries | children, seated in a circle, were in 
appeared. full joy and expectation, when—there 
Evelyn was in her element; she was a sudden pause—the, laughter 
had, as a child, mixed so little with | stopped—so did Cissy’s little hands. 
children—she had so often yearned '—What could it be? Evelyn slipped 
for playmates—she was still so child-, the bandage, and her eyes rested on 
like :—besides, she was so fond of, Maltravers! 
Cecilia—she had looked forward with “Well, really, my dear Miss 
innocent delight to the day; and a! Cameron,” said the rector, who was 
week before had taken the carriage | by the side of the intruder, and who, 
to the neighbouring town, to return indeed, had just brought him to the 
with a carefully concealed basket of spot, “I don’t know what these little 
toys—dolls, sashes, and picture-books. folks will do to you next.” 


But, somehow or other, she did not 
feel so childlike as usual that morn- 
ing; her heart was away from the 
pleasure before her; and her smile 
was at first languid. But in chil- 
dren’s mirth there is something s0 


‘*T ought rather to be their victim,” 
said Maltravers, good-humouredly ; 
“ the fairies always punish us grown- 
up mortals for trespassing on their 
revels.” 

While he spoke, his eyes—those 
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eyes, the most eloquent in the world 
—dwelt on Evelyn (as, to cover her 
blushes, she took Cecilia in her arms, 
and appeared to attend to nothing 
else), with a look of such admiration 
and delight as a mortal might well be 
supposed to cast on some beautiful 


Sophy, a very bold child, ran up 
to him. “ How do, sir?” she lisped, 
putting up her face to be kissed— 
“how ’s the pretty peacock ?” 

This opportune audacity served 
at once to renew the charm that had 
been broken—to unite the stranger 
with the children. Here was ac- 
quaintance claimed and allowed in 
an instant. The next moment Mal- 
travers was one of the circle—on the 
turf with the rest—as gay, and almost 
as noisy—that hard, proud man, 60 
disdainful of the trifles of the world ! 

“But the gentleman must have a 
prize, too,” said Sophy, proud of her 
tall new friend: “what’s your other 
name }—-why do you have such a long, 
hard name?” 

“Call me Ernest,” said Maltravers. 

“ Why don’t we begin?” cried the 
children. 

“ Evy, come, be a good child, miss,” 
said Sophy, as Evelyn, vexed and 
ashamed, and half ready to cry, 
resisted the bandage. 

Mr. Merton interposed his autho-| 
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thority ; but the children clamoured, 
and Evelyn hastily yielded. It was 
Fortune’s duty to draw the tickets 
from the urn, and give them to each 
claimant, whose name was called: 
when it came to the turn of Mal- 
travers, the bandage did not conceal 
the blush and smile of the enchanting 
goddess ; and the hand of the aspirant 
thrilled as it touched hers. 

The children burst into screams of 
laughter when Cecilia gravely awarded. 
to Maltravers the worst prize in the 
lot—a blue riband—which Sophy, 
however, greedily insisted on having ; 
but Maltravers would not yield it. 

Maltravers remained all day at the 
rectory, and shared in the ball—yes, 
he danced with Evelyn—he—Mal- 
travers—who had never been known 
to dance since he was twenty-two! 
The ice was fairly broken—Maltravers 
was at home with the Mertons. And 
when he took his solitary walk to his 
solitary house—over the little bridge, 
and through the shadowy wood-—- 
astonished, perhaps, with himself— 
every one of the guests, from the 
oldest to the youngest, pronounced 
him delightful. Caroline, perhaps, 
might have been piqued some months 
ago, that he did not dance with her; 
but now, her heart—such as it was— 
felt pre-occupied. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


«L‘esprit de l’homme est plus pénétrant que conséquent, ef embrasse plus qu'il ne peut 


= V AUVENARGUES. 


Axp now Maltravers was constantly 
with the Merton family ; there was 
no need of excuse for familiarity on 
his part. Mr. Merton, charmed to 
find his advances not rejected, thrust 
intimacy upon him. 

One day they spent the afternoon 
at Burleigh, and Evelyn and Caroline 
finished their survey of the house— 
tapestry and armour, pictures, and 
all. This led to avisit to the Arabian 
horses. Caroline observed that she 
was very fond of riding, and went 
into ecstacies with one of the animals 
—the one, of coursc, with the longest 
tail. The next day the horse was 
in the stables at the rectory, anda 
gallant epistle apologised for the 
costly gift. 

Mr. Merton demurred, but Caroline 
always had her own way; and so the 
horse remained (no doubt, in much 
amazement and disdain) with the 
parson’s poney and the brown carriage 
horses. The gift naturally conduced 
to parties on horseback—it was cruel 
entirely to separate the Arab from 
his friends—and, how was Evelyn to 
be left behind?~—Evelyn, who had 
never yet ridden any thing more 
spirited than an old pony? A beau- 
tiful little horse belonging to an 
elderly lady—now growing too stout 
to ride, was to be sold hard by. Mal- 
travers discovered the treasure, and 
apprised Mr. Merton of it—he was 
too delicate to affect liberality to the 
rich heiress. The horse was bought ; 


* The spirit of man is more penetrating 
than logical, and gathers more than it can 
garner, 


nothing could go quieter — Evelyn 
was not at all afraid. They made 
two or three little excursions. Some- 
times only Mr. Merton and Maltravers 
acccmpanied the young ladies—some- 
times the party was more numerous. 
Maltravers appeared to pay equal 
attention to Caroline and her friend 
—— still Evelyn’s inexperience in 
equestrian matters was an excuse for 
his being ever by her side. They 
had a thousand opportunities to con- 
verse; and Evelyn now felt more at 
home with him; her gentle gaiety, 
her fanciful yet chastened intellect, 
found a voice. Maltravers was not 
slow to discover that beneath ‘her 
simplicity there lurked sense, judg- 
ment, and imagination. Insensibly 
his own conversation took a higher 
flight. With the freedom which his 
mature years and reputation gave 
him, he mingled eloquent instruction 
with lighter and more trifling sub- 
jects: he directed her earnest and 
docile mind, not only to new fields of 
written knowledge, but to many of 
thg secrets of nature—subtle or sub- 
li He had a wide range of 
scientific as well as literary lore :— 
the stars, the flowers, the phenomena 
of the physical world, afforded themes 
on which he descanted with the fervent 
love of a poet and the easy knowledge 
of a sage. 

Mr. Merton, observing that little 
or nothing of sentiment mingled 
with their familiar intercourse, felt 
perfectly at ease; and knowing that 
Maltravers had been intimate with 


| Lumley, he naturally concluded that 


#8 


be was aware of the engagement be- 
tween Evelyn and his friend. Mean- 
while Maltravers appeared uncon- 
scious that such a being as Lord 
Vargrave existed. 
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| uaual, he broke in upon her with this 
abrupt exclamation— 
“Miss Cameron, you must have 
associated from your childhood with 
| beautiful minds. I see already, that 


It is not to be wondered at, that | from the world, vile as it is, you have 
the daily presence—the delicate flat- nothing of contagion to fear. I have 
tery of sttention from a man like heard you talk on the most various 
Maltravers—should strongly impress matters—on many of which your 
the imagination, if not the heart, of knowledge is imperfect; but you 


a eusceptible girl. Already prepos- 
geased in his favour, and wholly unac- 
customed to a society which combined 
a6 many attractions, Evelyn regarded 
him with unspeakable veneration ; to 
the darker shades in his character 
she was blind—to her, indeed, they did 
not appear. True that, once or twice in 
mixed society, his disdainful and impe- 
rious temper broke hastily anc harshly 
forth. To fully—to pretension—to 
presumption—he showed but slight 


forbearance. The impatient smile, 
| 


the biting sarcasm, the cold repulse, 
that might gall, yet could scarce be 
epenly resented, betrayed that he was 
one who affected to free himself from 
the polished restraints of social in- 
tercourse. He had once been too 
scrupulous in not wounding vanity ; 
he was now too indifferent toit. But 
if sometimes this unamiable trait of 
character, as displayed to others, 
chilled or startled Evelyn, the con- 
trast of his manner towards herself 
was a flattery too delicious not to 
efface all other recollections. To her 
ear his voice always softened its tone 
—to her capacity his mind ever t 
as by sympathy—not condescension ; 
to her—the young, the timid, the 
half-informed—to her alone he did 
not disdain to exhibit all the stores 
of his knowledge—all the best and 
brightest colours of his mind. She 


| have never uttered one mean idea, or 
one false sentiment. Truth seems 
intuitive to you.” 

It was, indeed, this singular purity 
of heart which made to the world- 
wearied man the chief charm in 
Evelyn Cameron. From this purity 
came, as from the heart of a poet, 
a thousand new and heaven-taught 
thoughts, which had in them a wis 
dom of their own—theughts that 
often brought the stern listener back 
to youth, and reconciled him with 
life. The wise Maltravers learned 
more from kLvelyn, than Evelyn did 
from Maltravers. 
| There was, however, another trait 
;~—deeper than that of temper—in 
Maltravers, and which was, unlike 
the latter, more manifest to her than 
to others; his contempt for all the 
things her young and fresh enthu- 
siasm had been tanght to prize—the 
fame that endeared and hallowed him 
to her eyes—the excitement of ambi- 
tion, and its rewards. Hespoke with 
such bitter disdain of great names 
and great deeds—‘ Children of a@ 
larger growth they were,” said he, 
one day, in answer to her defence of 
the luminaries of their kind ; “allured 
by baubles as poor as the rattle and 
the doll’s house—how many have 
been made great, as the word is, by 
their vices! Paltry craft won com- 


modestly wondered at so strange a mand to Themistocles. To escape 
preference. Perhaps a sudden and his duns, the profligate Ceasar heads 
blunt compliment which Maltravers'an army, and achieves his laurels. 
once addressed to her may explsin Brutus, the aristocrat, stabs his patron, 
it: one day, when she had conversed that patricians might again trample 
more freely and more fully than | on plebeians, and that posterity might 
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talk of him. The love of posthumous 
fame—what is it but as pucrile a pas- 
sion for notoriety, as that which made 
a Frenchman I once knew lay out 
¢wo thousand pounds in sugar-plams ? 
—T'o be talked of—how poor a de 
sire! Does it matter whether it be 
by the gossips of this age or the next! 
Some men are urged on to fame by 
poverty—that is an excuse for their 
trouble ; but there is no more noble- 
mess in the motive, than in that 
which makes yon poor plonghman 
sweat in the eye of Phoebus. In fact, 
the larger part of eminent men, in- 
stead of being inspired by any lofty 
desire to benefit their species, or 
enrich the human mind, have acted 
or composed, without any definite 
object beyond the satisfying a restless 
appetite for excitement, or indulging 
the dreams of a selfish glory. And, 
when nobler aspirations have fired 
them, it has too often been but to 
wild fanaticism and sanguinary crime. 
What dupes of glory ever were ani- 
mated by a deeper faith, a higher 
ambition, than the frantic followers 
of Mahomet }—taught to believe that 
it was virtue to ravage the earth, and 
that they sprang from the battle- 
field into Paradise. Religion and 
liberty—love of country—what splen- 
did motives toaction! Lo, the results, 
when the motives are keen— the 
action once commenced! Behold the 
Inquisition ; the Days of Terror; the 
Council of Ten; and the Dungeons 
of Venice !” 

Evelyn was scarcely fit to wrestle 
with #hese melancholy fallacies; but 
her instinct of truth suggested an 
answer. 

“What would society be, if all men 
thought as you do, and acted up to 
the theory! No literature,no art, no 
glory, no patriotism, no virtue, no 
civilisation! You analyse men’s nio- 
tives—how can you be sure you judge 
rightly? Look to the results—our 
benefit, our enlightenment! If the 


results be great, Ambition is a virtue, 
no matter what motive awakened it. 
Is it not so?” 

Evelyn spoke blushinglyand timidly. 
Maltravers, despite his own tenets, was 
delighted with her reply. 

“ You reason well,” said he, with a 
smile. “But how are we sure that 
the resulta are such as you depict 
them? Civilisation — enlightenment 
—they are vague terms— hollow 
sounds. Never fear that the world 
will reason as Ido. Action will never 
be stagnant while there are such 
things as gold and power. The vessel 
will move on—let the galley-slaves 
have it to themselves. What I have 
seen of life convinces me that progress 
is not always improvement. Civilisa- 
tion has evils unknown to the savage 
state; and vice vered. Men in all 
states seem to have much the same 
proportion of happiness. We judge 
others with eyes accustomed to dwell 
on our own circumstances. I have 
seen the slave, whom we commiserate, 
enjoy his holiday with a rapture un- 
known to the grave freeman. I have 
seen that slave made free, and enriched 
by the benevolence of his master; and 
he has been gay no more. The maases 
of men in all countries are much the 
same. If there are greater comforts 
in the hardy North, Providence be- 
stows a fertile earth and a glorious 
heaven, and a mind susceptible to 
enjoyment as flowers to light, on the 
voluptuous indulgence of the Italian, 
or the contented apathy of the Hindoo. 
In the mighty organisation of good 
and evil, what can we vain individuals 
effect? They who labour most, how 
doubtful is their reputation '—Who 
shall say whether Voltaire or Napo- 
leon, Cromwell or Ceesar, Walpole or 
Pitt, has done most good or most 
evil. It is a question casuists may 
dispute on. Some of us think that 
poets have been the delight and the 
lights of men. Another school of 
philosophy has treated them as the 
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corrupters of the species—panders to 
the false glory of war, to the effemina- 
cies of taste, to the pampering of 
the passions above the reason. Nay, 
even those who have effected inven- 
tions that change the face of the earth 
—the printing-press, gunpowder, the 
steam-engine,—men hailed as bene- 
factors by the unthinking herd, or 
the would-be sages—have introduced 
ills unknown before; adulterating and 
often counterbalancing the good. Each 
new improvement in machinery de- 
prives hundreds of food. Civilisation 
is the eternal sacrifice of one genera- 
tion to the next. An awful sense of 
the impotence of human agencies has 
crushed down the sublime aspirations 
for mankind which I once indulged. 
For myself, I float on the great waters, 
without pilot or rudder, and trust 
passively to the winds, that are the 
breath of God.” 

This conversation left a deep im- 
pression upon Evelyn; it inspired 
her with a new interest in one in 
whom so many noble qualities lay 
dulled and torpid, by the indulgence 
of a self-sophistry, which, girl as she 
was, she felt wholly unworthy of his 
powers. And it was this error in 
Maltravers that, levelling his supe- 
riority, brought him nearer to her 
heart. Ah! if she could restore him 
to his race!—it was a dangerous 


desire—but it intoxicated and ab-, 
| vers would fall in love with Evelyn; 


sorbed her. 
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vers suffercd the children to tease 
him into talk about the wonders he 
had seen in the regions far away, how 
did the soft and social hues of his 
character unfold themselves! There 
is in all real genius so much latent 
playfulness of nature, it almost seems 
as if genius never could grow old. 
The inscription that youth writes 
upon the tablets of an imaginative 
mind are, indeed, never wholly oblite- 
rated—they are as an invisible writ- 
ing, which gradually becomes clear 
in the light and warmth. Bring 
genius familiarly with the young, and 
it is as young as they are. Evelyn 
did not yet, therefore, observe the 
disparity of years between herself and 
Maltravers. But the disparity of 
knowledge and power served for the 
present to interdict to her that sweet 
feeling of equality in commune, with- 
out which love is rarely a very intense 
affection in women. It is not so with 
men. But by degrees she grew more 
and more familiar with her stern 
friend ; and in that familiarity there 
was perilous fascination to Maltravers. 
She could laugh him at any moment 
out of his most moody reveries—con- 
tradict with a pretty wilfulness his 
most favourite dogmas—nay, even 
scold him, with bewitching gravity, 
if he was not always at the command 
of her wishes—or caprice. At this 
time it seemed certain that Maltra- 


Oh! how sweetly were those fair! but it rested on more doubtful pro- 
evenings spent—the evenings of! babilities whether Evelyn would fall 
happy June! And then, as Maltra-| in love with him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


® * * 


** Contrahe vela 


Et te littoribus cymba propinqua vehat."—SENECA. 


“Has not Miss Cameron a beautiful 
countenance?” said Mr. Merton to 
Maltravers, as Evelyn, unconscious of 
the compliment, sate at a little dis- 
tance, bending down her eyes to 
Sophy, who was weaving daisy-chains 
on a stool at her knee, and whom she 
was telling not to talk loud—for 
Merton had been giving Maltravers 
Some useful information respecting 
the management of his estate; and 
Evelyn was already interested in all 
that could interest her friend. She 
had one excellent thing in woman, 
had Evelyn Cameron: despite her 
sunny cheerfulness of temper she was 
quiet; and she had insensibly ac- 
quired, under the roof of her musing 
and silent mother, the habit of never 
digturbing others. What a blessed 
secret is that in the intercourse of 
domestic life ! 

“ Has not Miss Cameron a beautiful 
countenance ?”, 

Maltravers started at the question— 
it was a literal translation of his own 
thought at that moment—he checked 
the enthusiasm that rose to his lip, 
end calmly re-echoed the word— 

“Beautiful, indeed !” 

“And so swect-tempered and un- 
affected—she has been admirably 
brought up. I believe Lady Vargrave 
ig a most exemplary woman. Miss 
Cameron, will, indeed, be a treasure 
to her betrothed husband. He is to 
be envied.” 


* Furl your sails, and let the next boat 
carry you to the shore. 


“Her betrothed husband!” said 
Maltravers, turning very pale. 

“Yes; Lord Vargrave. Did you 
not know that she was engaged to 
him from her childhood? It was the 
wish, nay, command, of the late lord, 
who bequeathed her his vast fortune, 
if not on that condition, at least, on 
that understanding. Did you never 
hear of this before?” 

While Mr. Merton spoke, a sudden 
recollection returned to Maltravers. 
He had heard Lumley himself refer 
to the engagement, but it had been 
in the sick chamber of Florence— 
little heeded at the time, and swept 
from his mind by a thousand after- 
thoughts and scenes, Mr. Merton 
continued— 

‘*We expect Lord Vargrave down 
soon. He is an ardent lover, I con- 
clude; but public life chains him 
so much to London. He made an 
admirable speech in the Lords last 
night; at least, our party appear te 
think so. They are to be married 
when Miss Cameron attains the age 
of eighteen.” 

Accustomed to endurance, and 
skilled in the proud art of concealing 
emotion, Maltravers betrayed to the 
eye of Mr. Merton no symptom of 
surprise or dismay at this intelligence. 
If the rector had conceived any pre- 
vious suspicion that Maltravers was 
touched beyond mere admiration for 
beauty, the suspicion would have 
vanished, as he heard his guest coldly 
reply— 

“ I trust Lord Vargrave may deserve 


his happiness. But, to return to 
Mr. Justis—you corroborate my own 
opinion of that smooth-spoken gentle- 
man.” 

The conversation flowed back to 
business. At last, Maltravers rose to 
depart. 

Will you not dine with us to-day?” 
said the hospitable rector. 

“Many thanks—no; I have much 
business to attend to at home for some 
days to come.” 

“Kiss Sophy, Mr. Ernest—Sophy 
very good girl to-day. Let the pretty 
butterfly go, beeause Evy said it was 
cruel to put it m a card-box—Kiss 
Sophy.” 

Maltravers took the child (whose 
heart he had completely won) in his 
arms, and kissed her tenderly ; then, 
advancing to Evelyn, he held out his 
hand, while his eyes were fixed upon 
her with an expression of deep and 
mournful interest, which she could 
not understand. 

“God bless you, Miss Cameron!” 
he said, and hie lip quivered. 

Days passed, and they saw no more 
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mingled harshness and justice of 
Maltravers, 

“Sir,” said he, as they closed their 
accounts, “I discharge you because 
you are a rascal—there can be no 
dispute about that: you have plun- 
dered your owner, yet you have ground 
his tenants, and neglected the poor. 
My villages are filled with paupers— 
my rentroll is reduced a fourth—and 
yet, while some of my tenants appear 
to pay nominal rents (why, you best 
know!), others are screwed up higher 
than any man’s in the county. You 
are a rogue, Mr. Justis—your own 
account-books show it: and if I send 
them to a lawyer, you would have to 
refund a sum that I could apply very 
advantageously to the rectification of 
your blunders.” 

“‘T hope, sir,” said the steward, 
conscience-stricken and appalled,— 
“T hope you will not ruin me ; indeed, 
—indeed, if I was called upon to re- 
fund, I should go to gaol.” 

“Make yourself easy, sir. It is 
just that I should suffer as well as 
you. My neglect of my own duties 


of Maltravers. He excused himself tempted you to roguery. You were 
on pretence, now of business—now of honest under the vigilant eye of Mr. 
other engagementa—from all the in- Cleveland. Retire with your gaint: 
vitations of the rector. Mr. Merton, if you are quite hardened, no punish- 
unsuspectingly, accepted the excuse; ment can touch you; if you are not, 
for he knew that Maltravers was neces- it is punishment enough to stand 
sarily much occupied. there grey-haired, with one foot in 
His arrival had now spread through- the grave, and hear yourself called a 
out the country; and such of his rogue, and know that you cannot 
equals as were still in B———shire defend yourself—go!” 
hastened to offer congratulations, and Maltravers next occupied himself 
press hospitality. Perhaps it was the in all the affairs that a mismanaged 
desire to make his excuses to Merton estate brought upon him. He got 
valid, which prompted the master of rid of some tenants—he made new 
Burleigh to yield to the other invita- arrangements with others—he called 
tions that crowded on him. But this labour into requisition by a variety of 
was not all—Maltravers acquired in improvements—he paid minute atten- 
the neighbourhood the reputation of tion to the poor, not in the weakness 
& man of business. Mr. Justis was of careless and indiscriminate charity, 
abruptly dismissed; with the help of by which popularity is so cheaply 
the bailiff, Maltravers became his own ' purchased, and independence so easily 
steward. His parting address to this degraded; no, his main care was to 
personage was characteristic of the stimulate industry and raise hope 
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The ambition and emulation that he | Maliravers was necessarily brought 
so vainly denied in himself, he fqund | into contact with the neighbouring 
his most useful levers in the humble | magistrates and gentry. He was 
labourers whose characters he had combating evils and advancing objects 
studied, whose condition he sought to ‘in which all were interested; and his 
make themselves desire to elevate. vigorous sense, and his past parlig- 
_ Unconeciously his whole practice began | mentary reputation, joined with the 
to refute his theories, The abuses of respect which in provinces always 
the old Poor-Laws were rife in his attaches to ancient birth, won unex- 
neighbourhood ; his quick penetration, | peeted and general favour to his views., 
and, perhaps, his imperious habits of At the rectory they heard of him eon- 
decision, suggested to him many of | stantly, not only through occasional 
the best provisions of the law now | visitors, but through Mr. Merton, who 
called into operation ; but he was too , was ever thrown in his way; but he 
wise to be the Philosopher Square of a | continued to keep himself aloof from 
system. Hedid not attempt too much; | the house. Every one (Mr. Merton 
and he recognised one principle, which, | excepted) missed him; even Caroline, 
as yet, the administrators of the new, whose able theugh worldly mind 
Poor-Laws have not sufficiently dis- could appreciate his conversation ; 
covered. One main object of thenew the children mourned for their play- 
code was, by curbing public charity, | mate, who was so much more affable 
to task the activity of individual than their own stiff-neckclothed bro- 
benevolence. Ifthe proprietor or the thers; and Evelyn was at least more 
clergyman find under his own eye serious and thoughtful than she had 
isolated instances of severity, oppres- ever been before; and the talk of 
sion, or hardship, in a general and others seemed to nei wearisome, trite, 
salutary law, instead of railing against and dull. 

the law, he ought tc attend to the Was Maltra happy in his new 
individual instances; and private pursuits? H te of mind at that 
benevolence ought to keep the balance time it is not easy to read. His 
of the scales even, and be the make- masculine spirit and haughty temper 
weight wherever there is a just defi- were wrestling hard against a feeling 
ciency of national charity.* It was that had been fast ripening into 
this which4n the modified and discreet passion; but at night, in his solitary 
regulations that he sought to establish and cheerless home, a vision, too 
on his estates, Maltravers especially exquisite to indulge, would force itself 
and pointedly attended to. Age, in- upon him, till he started from the 
firmity, temporary distress, unmerited revery, and said to his rebellious heart, 
destitution, found him a steady, ‘“‘ A few more years, and thou wilt be 
watchful, indefatigable friend. In still. What in this brief life is a pang 
these labours, commenced with extra- more or less? Better to have nothing 
ordinary promptitude, and the energy to care for, so wilt thou defraud Fate, 
of a single purpose and stern mind, thy deceitful foe! Be contented that 
thou art alone!” 

%* The object of parochial reform is not Fortunate was it, then, for Mal- 
that of economy alone; not merely toreduce travers, that he was in his native land! 
andere’ The ca ceteignccae ‘pein not in climes where excitement is in 

» toa © more he wres rom e $ : 
of the sturdy mendicant, the more he aan i  daplale de of pleasure rather than in 
to bestow on undeserved distress. Without ”*. Ciexeree of duties! In the hardy 
the mitigations of private virtue, every law ir of the liberal England he was 
that benevolists could make would behursh. already, though unknown to himself, 
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bracing and ennobling his dispositions 
and desires. It is the boast of this 
island, that the slave whose foot 
touches the soil is free. The boast 
may be enlarged. Where so much is 
left to the people—where the life of 
civilisation, not locked up in the 
tyranny of Central Despotism, spreads, 
vivifying, restless, ardent, through 
every vein of the healthful body, the 
most distant province, the obscurest 
village, has claims on our exertions, 
our duties, and forces us into energy 
and citizenship. The spirit of liberty, 
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that strikes the chain from the slave, 
binds the freeman to his brother. 
This is the Religion of Freedom. 
And hence it is that the stormy 
struggles.of free states have been 
blessed with results of Virtue, of 
Wisdom, and of Genins—by Him who 
bade us love onc another—not only 
that love in itself is excellent, but 
that from love, which in its widest 
sense is but the spiritual term for 
liberty, whatever is worthiest of our 
solemn nature has its birth 


BOOK IIL. 


Tpaxéa Necatver, waver Kopov. 
Ex Souon Eleg 


Marsh things he mitigates, and pride subdues. 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER 1. 


« You still are what you were, sir ! 
* * * * 


. “With most quick agility could turn 
And return ; make knots and undo them— 
Give forked counsel.”— Volpone, or the Fox. 


Berore a large table, covered with 
parliamentary papers, sate Lumley 
Lord Vargrave. His complexion, 
though still healthy, had faded from 
the freshness of hue which distin- 
guished him in youth. Ilis features, 
always sharp, had grown yet more 
angular: his brows seemed to project 
more broodingly over his eyes, which, 
though of undiminished brightness, 
were sunk deep in their sockets, and 
had lost much of their quick restless- 
ness. The character of his mind had 
begun to stamp itself on the physi- 
ognomy, especially on the mouth when 
in repose ;—it ‘was a face, striking for 
acute intelligence—for concentrated 
encrgy—but there was a something 
written in it, which said—“ Beware!” 
It would have inspired any one, who 
had mixed much amongst men, with 
a vague suspicion and distrust. 
Lumley had been always careful, 
though plain, in dress; but there was 
now a more evident attention bestowed 
on his person than he had ever mani- 
fested in youth ;—while there was 


something of the Roman’s celebrated 
foppery in the skill with which his 
hair was arranged on his high fore- 
head, so as either to conceal or relieve 
a partial baldness at the temples. 
Perhaps, too, from the possession of 
high station, or the habit of living 
only amongst the great, there was a 
certain dignity insensibly diffused 
over his whole person, that was not 
noticeable in his carlier years—when 
a certain ton de garnison was blended 
with his case of manners; yet, even 
now, dignity was not his prevalent 
characteristic; and in ordinary occa- 
sions, or mixed society, he still found 
a familiar frankness, a more useful 
specics of simulation. At the time 
we now treat of, Lord Vargrave was 
leaning his cheek on one hand, while 
the other rested idly on the papers 
methodically arranged before him. 
He appeared to have suspended his 
labours, and to be occupied in thought. 
It was, in truth, a critical period in 
the carcer of Lord Vargrave. 

From the date of his accession to 
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the peerage, the rise of Lumley Ferrers | cumstances connected with a short 
had been less rapid and progressive | period, when himself and his asso- 
than he himself conld have foresven. | ciates were thrown out of office. At 
At first, all was sunshine before him ;! this time, it was noticeable that the 


he had contrived to make himself journals of the Government that suc- 


useful to his party—he had also made 
himself personally popular. To the 


eceded were peculiarly polite to Lord 
Vargrave, while they covered all his 


ease and cordiality of his happy |coadjutors with obloquy; and it was 


address, he added the seemingly care- 
less candour so often mistaken for 
honesty ; while, as there was nothing 
showy or brilliant in his abilities or 
oratory —nothing that aspired far 
above the pretensions of others, and 
aroused envy by mortifving self love 
—he created but little jealousy even 
amongst the rivals before whom he 
obtained precedence. For some time, 
therefore, he went smoothly on, con- 
tinuing to rise in the estimation of 
his party, and commanding a certain 
respect from the neutral public, by 
acknowledged and eminent talents in 
the details of business; for his quick- 
ness of penetration, and a logical 
habit of mind, enabled him to grapple 
With and generalise the minutiw of 
official Jabour, or of legislative enact- 
ments, with a masterly success. But 
as the road }ecame clearer to his steps, 
his ambition became more evident 
and daring. Naturally dictatorial 
and presumptuous, his early supple- 
ness to superiors was now exchanged 
for a self-willed pertinacity, which 
often displeased the more haughty 
leaders of his party, and often wounded 
the more vain. His pretensions were 
scanned with eyes more jealous and 
Jess tolerant than at first. Proud 
aristocrats began to recollect that a 


mushroom peerage was supported but ' 


more than suspected, that secret 
negotiations between himsclf and the 
new ministry were going on, when, 
suddenly, the latter broke up, and 
Lord Vargrave's proper party were 
reinstated. The vague suspicions that 
attached to Vargrave were somewhat 
strengthened in the opinion of the 
public, by the fact, that he was at first 
left, out of the restored administration ; 
and when subsequently, after a speech 
Which showed that he could be mis- 
chievons if not propitiated, he was 
readmitted,—it was precisely to the 
same office he had held before—an 
office which did not admit him into 
the Cabinet. Lumley, burning with 
resentment, longed to decline the 
offer: but, alas! he was poor; and 
what was worse, in debt ;— “® his 
poverty, but not his will, consented.” 
He was reinstated; but though pro- 
digiously improved as a debater, he 
felt that he had not advanced as a 
public man. His ainbition inflamed 
by his discontent, he had, since his 
return to office, strained cvery nerve 
to strengthen his position. He met 
the sarcusms on his poverty, by greatly 
increasing his expenditure: and by 
advertising every where his engage- 
ment to an heiress whose fortune, 
great as it was, he casily contrived to 
magnify. As his old house in Great 


by a scanty fortune—the men of more George Street—well fitted for the 
dazzling genius began to sncer at the , bustling commoner—was no longer 
red-tape minister as a mere official | suited to the official and fashionable 
manager of details ;—he lost much of | peer, he had, on his acccssion to the 
the personal popularity which had title, exchanged that respectable resi- 
been one secret of his power. But dence fora large mansion in Hamilton 
what principally injured him in the lace: and his sober dinners were 
eyes of his party and the public, were succeeded by splendid banqucts. 
certain ambiguous and obscure cir- Naturally, he had no taste for such 
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things: his mind was too nervous, 
and his temper too hard, to take 
pleasure in luxury or ostentation. 
But now, as ever—he acted upon a 
system. Living ina country governed 
by the mightiest and wealthiest aris- 
tocracy in the world, which, from the 
first class almost to the lowest, osten- 
tation pervades—the very backbone 
and marrow of society—he felt that 
to fall far short of his rivals in display 
was to give them an advantage which 
he could not compensate, either by 
the power of his connexions or the 
surpassing loftiness of his character 
and genius. Dlaying for a great game, 
and with his eyes open to all the 
consequences, he cared not for in- 
volving his private fortunes in a 
lottery in which a great prize might 
be drawn. To do Vargrave justice, 
money with him had never been an 
object, but a means —he was grasping, 
but not avaricious, If men much 
richer than Lord Vargrave find state 
distinctions very expensive, and often 
ruinous, it is nut to be supposed that 
his salary, joined to so moderate a 
private fortune, could snpport the 
style in which he lived. His income 
was already deeply mortgaged, and 
debt acemnulated upon debt. Nor 
had this man, so eminent for the 
miunagement of public business, any 
of that talent which springs from 
justice, wd makes its possessor a 
skilful ianager of his own affairs. 
Perpetnally absorbed in intrigues and 
schemes, he was too much engaged 
in cheating others on a large scale, to 
have time to prevent being himeelf 
cheated on a small one. He never 
looked into bills till he was compelled 
to pay them; and he never calculated 
the amount of an expense that seemed 
the least necessary to his purposes. 
But still Lord Vargrave relied upon 
his marriage with the wealthy Evelyn 
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him, still public life had splendid 
prizes. Nay, should he fail with 
Miss Cameron, he even thought that, 
by good management, he might ulti- 
mately make it worth while to his 
collearues to purchase his absence 
with the gorgeous bribe of the Gover- 
nor-Generalship of India. 

As oratory is an art in which prac- 
tice and the dignity of station produce 
marvellous improvement, so Lumley 
had of late made effects in the House 
of Lords of which he had once been 
judged incapable. It is true that no 
practice and no station can give men 
qualities in which they are wholly 
deficient ; but these advantages can 
bring out in the best light all the 
qualities they do possess. The glow 
of a generous imagination—the grasp 
of a profound statesmanship—the 
enthusiasm of a noble nature—these 
no practice could educe from the elo- 
quence of Lumley Lord Vargrave, 
for he had them not :—but bold wit 
—fluent and vigorous sentences— 
effective arrangement of parliament- 
ary logic—readiness of retort—plausi- 
bility of manner, aided by a delivery 
peculiar for self-posyession and ease— 
a clear and ringing voice (to the only 
fault of which, shrillness without 
passion, the ear of the audience bad 
grown accustomed)—and a counte- 
nance impressive from its courageous 
intelligence ;—all these had raised 
the promising speaker into the ma- 
tured excellence of a nervous and for- 
midable debater. But precisely as 
he rose in the display of his talents, 
did he awaken envies and enmities 
hitherto dormant. And it must be 
added, that, with all his craft and 
coldness, Lord Vargrave was often a 
very dangerous and mischievous 
speaker for the interests of his party, 
'His colleagues had often cause to 
tremble when he rose; nay, even 


to relieve him from all his embarrass- {| when the cheers of his own faction 
ments: and if a doubt of the realisa-'shook the old tapestried walls. A 
tion of that vision cver occurred to} man who has no sympathy with the 
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public must commit many and fatal alliance. All that salons could do 
indiscretions when the public, as well for him was done. Added to this, he 
as his audience, is to be his judge. | was personally liked by his royal 
Lord Vargrave's utter incapacity to master; and the Court gave him their 
comprehend political morality—his golden opinions: while fne poorer, 
contempt for all the objects of social the corrupter, and the more bigoted 
benevolence— frequently led him into | portion of the ministry, regarded him 
the avowal of doctrines, which, if they | with avowed admiration. 

did not startle the men of the world _In the House of Commons, too, and 
whom he addressed (smoothed away, | in the Bureaucracy, he had no incon- 
as such doctrines were, by specious-! siderable strength ; for Lumley never 
ness of manner and delivery), created ‘contracted the habits of personal 
deep disgust in those, even of his own abruptness and discourtesy common 
politics, who read their naked exposi- | to men in power, who wish to keep 
tion in the daily papers. Never did , applicants aloof. He was bland and 
Lord Vargrave uitcr one of those’ conciliating to all men of all ranks: 
generous sentiments which, no matter, nis intellect and self-complacency 
whether propounded by Radical or raised him far above the petty 
Tory, sink deep into the heart of the jealousies that great men feel for 
people, and do lasting service to the rising men. Did any tyro earn the 
cause they adorn. But no man de- smallest distinction in parliament, no 
fended an abuse, however glaring, man sought his acquaintance #0 
with a more vigorous championship, eagerly as Lord Vargrave; no man 
or hurled defiance upon a popular complimented, encouraged, “brought 
demand with a more courageous on” the new aspirants of his party, 
scorn. In some times, when the anti- with so hearty a good-will. 

popular principle is strong, such a Such a minister could not fail of 
leader may be useful; but at the having devoted followers among the 
moment of which we treat, he wasa able, the ambitious, and the vain. It 
most equivocal Auxiliary. A con- must also be confessed that Lord 
siderable proportion of the ministers, Vargrave neglected no baser and less 
headed by the Premier himesclf, a justifiable means to cement his power, 
man. of wise views and unimpeachable by placing it on the sure rock of self- 
honour, had learned to view Lord interest. No jobbing was too gross 
Vargrave with dislike and distrust— for him. We was shamefully corrupt 
they might have sought to get rid of in the disposition of his patronage ; 
him ; but he was not one whom slight and no rebuffs, no taunts from his 
mortifications could induce to retire official brethren, could restrain him 
of his own accord: nor was the sar- from urging the claims of any of his 
eastic and bold debater a person whose creatures upon the publie purse. His 
resentment and opposition could be followers regarded this charitable 
despised. Jord Vargrave, morcover, selfishness as the stanchness and zeal 
had secured a party of his own—a of friendship; and the ambition of 
party more formidable than himself. hundreds was wound up in the ambi- 
He went largely into socicty—he was _ tion of the unprincipled minister. 

the special favourite of the female; But besides the notoriety of his 
diplomats, whose voices at that time public corruption, Lord Vargrave was 
were powerful suffrages, and with! secretly suspected by some of personal 
whom, by a thousand links of gual-| dishonesty—suspected of selling his 
lantry and intrigue, the agreeable and state information to stock-jobbers—of 
courteous minister formed a close, having pecuniary interests in some of 
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the claims he urged with so obstinate 
a pertinacity. And though there was 
not the smallest evidenee of such 
utter abandonment of honour; though 
it was probably but a calumnious 
whisper ; yet the mere suspicion of 
such practices served to sharpen the 
aversion of his enemies, and justify 
the disgust of his rivals. 

In this position now stood Lord 
Vargrave; supported by interested, 
but able and powerful partisans ; 
hated in the country, feared by some 
of those with whom he served, des- 
pised by others, looked up to by the 
rest. It was a situation that Icss 
daunted than delighted him; for st 
scemed to render necessary and e¥ cu~e 
the habits of scheming and mai.ceuvre 
which were so genial to his crafcy and 
plotting temper. Like an ancient 
Greek, his spirit loved intrigue for 
intrigue’s sake. Had it led to no 
end, it would still have been sweet to 
him as a means. He rejoiced to 
surround himsclf with the most com- 
plicated webs and meshes; to sit in 
the centre of a million plots. He 
cared not how rash and wild some of 
them were. He relied on his own 
ingenuity, promptitude, and habitual 
good fortune, to make every spring 
he handled conducive to the purpose 
of the machine—sr.r. 

His last visit to Lady Vargrave, and 
his conversation with Evelyn, had left 
on his mind much dissatisfaction and 
fear. In the earlier ycars of his inter- 
course with Evelyn, his good-humour, 
gallantry, and presents, had not failed 
to attach the child to the agreeable 
and liberal visitor she had been taught 
to regard as a relation. It was only 
as she grew up to womanhood, and 
learned to comprehend the nature of 
the tie between them, that she shrunk 
from his familiarity; and then only 
had he learned to doubt of the fulfil- 
ment of his uncle’s wish. The last 
visit had increased this doubt to a 
painful apprehension ; he saw that he 
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was not loved ; he saw that it required 
great address, and the absence of 
happier rivals, to secure to him the 
hand of Evelyn; and he cursed the 
duties and the schemes which neces- 
sarily kept him from her side. He 
had thought of persuading Lady 
Vargrave to let her come to London, 
where he could be ever at hand; and 
as the scason was now set in, his 
representations on this head would 
appear sensible and just. But then 
again, this was to incur greater 
dangers than those he would avoid. 
London !—a beauty and an heiress, 
in her first début in London !—What 
formidable admirers would flock 
around her! Vargrave shuddered to 
think of the gay, handsome, well- 
dressed, seductive young élégans, who 
might seem, to a girl of seventeen, 
suitors far more fascinating than the 
middle-aged politician. This was pe- 
rilous; norwasthis all ; Lord Vargrave 
knew that in London—gaudy, bab- 
bling, and remorseless London—all 
that he could most wish to conceal 
from the young lady would be dragged 
to day. He had been the lover, not 
of one, but of a dozen women, for 
whom he did not care three straws; 
but whose favour had served to 
itrengthen him in socicty ; or whose 
influence made up for his own want 
of hereditary political connexions. 
The manner in which he contrived to 
shake off these various Ariadnes, 
whenever it was adv‘_able, was not 
the least striking proof of his diplo- 
matic abilities. He never left them 
enemics. According to his own solu- 
tion of the mystery, he took care 
never ‘to play the gallant with Dulci- 
neas under a certain age— middle- 
aged women,” he was wont to say, 
“are very little different from middle- 
aged men; they see things sensibly, 
and take things coolly.” Now Evelyn 
could not be three weeks, perhaps 
three days, in London, without learn- 
ing of one ortheother of these liaisons 
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What an excuse, if she sought one, to 
break with him! Altogether, Lord 
Vargrave was sorely perplexed, but 
not despondent. Evelyn’s fortune 
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was more than ever necessary to him, 
and Evelyn he was resolved to obtain, 
since to that fortune she was an indis- 
pensable appendage. 


CHAPTER II. 


© You shall be Ilorace, and Tibullus I.”—Porr. 


Lorp VararavE was disturbed from 
his revery by the entrance of the 
Earl of Saxingham. 

“You are welcome!” said Lumley, 
“welcome !—the very man I wished 
to see.” 

Lord Saxingham, who was scarcely 
altered since we met with him in the 
last series of this work, except that 
he had grown somewhat paler and 
thinner, and that his hair had changed 
from iron-grey to snow-white, threw 
himself in the arm-chair beside 
Lumley, and replicd— 

‘“‘ Vargrave, it is really unpleasant, 
our finding ourselves always thus 
controlled by our own partisans. I 
do not understand this new-fangled 
policy—this squaring of measures, to 
please the opposition, and throw sops 
to that many-headed monster called 
Public Opinion. I am sure it will 
end most mischievously.” 

“Tam satisfied of it,’ returned Lord 
Varerave. “All vigour and union 
scem to have left us; and if they 
carry the * * * * question against us, 
I know not what is to be done.” 

“For my part I shall resign,” said 
Lord Saxingham, doggedly; “ it is 
the only alternative Icft to men of 
honour.” 

“You are wrong—I know another 
alternative.” 

** What is that?” 

“ Make a Cabinet of our own. Look 
ye, my dear lord ; you have been ill- 
used —your high character, your long 


experience, are treated with contempt. 
It is an affront to you—the situation 
you hold. You Privy Seal!—you 
ought to be Premier—ay, and, if you 
are ruled by me, Premier you shall be 
yet.” 

Lord Saxingham coloured, 
breathed hard. 

“You have often hinted at this 
before, Lumley; but you are 80 
partial, so friendly.” 

‘Not at all. You saw the leading 
article in the —— to day t—that will 
be followed up by two evening papers 
within five hours of this time. We 
have strength with the Press, with 
the Commons, with the Court—only 
let us hold fast together. This * * * * 
question, by which they hope to get 
rid of us, shall destroy them. You shall 
be Prime-minister before the year is 
over—by Ileaven, you shall !—and 
then, I suppose, J too may be admitted 
to the Cabinet!” 

“But how—how, Lumley ?— You 
are too rash, too daring.” 

“Tt has not been my fault hitherto 
—but boldness is caution in our cir- 
cumstances, If they throw us out 
now, I see the inevitable march of 
events—we shall be out for years, 
perhaps for life. The Cabinet will 
recede more and more from our prin- 
ciples, our party. Now is the time 
for a determined stand—now can we 
make or mar ourselves. I will not 
resign—the King is with us—our 
Strength shall be known. ‘These 


and 
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haughty imbeciles shall fall in the | 


trap they have dug for us.” 

Lumlcy spoke warmly, and with 
the confidence of a mind firmly 
assured of success. Lord Saxingham 
was moved—bright visions flashed 
across him—the premiership—a 


dukedom. Yet he was old and child- | 


less, and his honours would die with 
the last Lord of Saxingham |! 
“Sec,” continued Lumley, “I have 


calculated our resources as accurately | 


as an electioncering agent would cast 
up the list of voters. In the press, I 
have secured and ; and in 
the Commons we have the subtle ; 
and the vigour of , and the 
popular name of ——, and all the | 
boroughs of ; in the Cabinet we ! 
have ——, and at Court you know: 
our strength. Let us choose our 
moment—a sudden cowpy—an_ inter- | 
view with the King-—a statement of 
our conscientious scruples to this 
atrocious measure. I know the vain, | 
stiff mind of the Premicr ; he will lose 
temper—he will tender his resignation 

















—to his astonishment it will be ac-| vain ; 
You will be sent for—we'! execution was threatened !—an execu- 


cepted. 
will dissolve parliament— we will 
strain every nerve in the clections—| 

succeed, | know we shall. | 
But be silent in the meanwhile—be 
cautious : let not a word escape you— 
Jet them think us beaten—lull sus- 
Picion asleep—lct us lament our 
weakness, aud hint, only hint at our 
resignation, but with assurances of 
continued support. I know how 
to blind them, if you lIcave it to 
me.” 

The weak mind of the old earl was 
as a puppet in the hands of his bold 
kinsman, Ile feared one moment, 
hoped another—now his ambition was 
flattered—now his sense of honour 
was alarmed. There was something 
in Luniey’s intrigue to oust the 
government, with which he served, 
that had an appearance of cunning 
and baseness, of which Lord Saxing- 
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ham, whose personal character was 
high, by no means approved. But 
Vargrave talked him over with con- 
summate address, and when they 
parted, the earl carricd his head two 
inches higher—he was preparing him- 
self for his rise in life. 

“That is well—that is well!” said 
Lumley, rubbing his hands when he 
was left alone; “ the old driveller will 
be my locum tenens, till years and 
renown enable me to become his suc- 
cessor. Meanwhile, I shall be really 
what he will be in name.” 


Here Word Vargrave's well-fed 


‘servant, now advanced to the dignity 


of own gentleman and house-steward, 
entered the room with a letter ; it had 
a2 portentous look—it was wafered— 
the paper was blug, the hand clerk- 
like—there was no envelope—it bore 
its infernal origin on the face of it— 
IT WAS A DUN’s! 

TLLumley opened the epistle with an 
impatient pshaw! ‘The man, a silver- 
smith (lumley’s plate was much 
admired !), had applied for years in 
the amount was Jarge—an 


tion '—it is a trifle to a rich man: 
but no trifle to one suspected of being 
poor—one straining at that very 
moment ut so high an object—one to 
whom public opinion was so necessary 
—one who knew that nothing but his 
title, and searcely that, saved him 
froin the reputation of an adventurer! 
He must again have recourse to the 
money-lenders—his small estate was 
long since too deeply mortgaged to 
afford new security. Usury, usury, 
again!—he knew its price, and he 
sighed—but what was to be done? 
“It is but for a few months, a few 
months, and Evelyn must be mine. 
Saxingham has already lent me what 
he can; but he is embarrassed. This 
d—d office, what a tax it is! and the 
rascals say we are too well paid! J, 
too, who could live happy in a garret, 
if this purse-proud Mugland would 
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wat allow one te exist within one’s 
Sacome. — My fellew-trustee, the 
banker, my uncle’s old correspondent 
—oh, well thought of! He knows 
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the conditions of the will——he knows 
that, at the worst, I must have thirty 
thousand pounds if I live a fow months 
longer. I will go to him.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


* Animum nune hoc celerem, nunc diviit iilac.” # —Viren,, 


Tux late Mr. Templeton had been a 
banker in a provincial town, which 
was the centre of great commercial 
and agricultural activity and enter- 
prise. He had made the bulk of his 
fortune in the happy days of paper 
currency and war. Besides his country 
bank, he had a cpnsiderable share in 
a metropolitan oné of some eminence. 
Atthe time of his marriage with the 
present Lady Vargrave he retired 
altogether from business, and never 
returned to the place in which his 
wealth had been amassed. He had 
still kept up a familiar acquaintance 
with the principal and senior partner 
of the metropolitan bank I[ have re- 
ferred to; for he was a man who 
always loved to talk about money 
matters with those who understood 
them. This gentleman, Mr. Gustavus 
Douce, had been named, with Lumley, 
joint trustee to Ivelyn’s fortune. 
They had full powers to invest it in 
whatever stock seemed most safe or 
advantageous. The trustees appeared 
well chosen; as one, being destined 
to share the fortune, would have the 
deepest interest in its security; and 
the other, from his habits and pro- 
fession, would be a most excellent 
adviser. 

Of Mr. Douce, Lord Vargrave had 
seen. but little; they were not thrown 
together. But Lord Vargrave, who 
thought every rich man might, some 
time or other, become a desirable 

* Now this, now that, distracts the aotive 


acquaintance, regularly asked him 
once every year to dinner; and twice 
ine return he had dined with Mr. 
Douce, in one of the mest splendid 
villas, and off some of the most 
splendid plate it had ever been his 
fortune to witness and to envy !—so 
that the little favour he was about to 
ask was but a slightreturn for Lord 
Vargrave's condescension. 

He found the banker in his private 
sanctum—his carriage at the door— 
for it was just four o'clock, an hour 
in which Mr. Douce regularly de- 
parted to Caserta, as his aforesaid 
Villa was somewhat affectedly styled. 

Mr. Douce was a small man, a 
nervous man—he did not seem quite 
master of his own limbs: when he 
bowed, he seemed to be making you 
a present of his legs; when he sate 
down, he twitched firat on one side, 
then on the other—thrust his hands 
in his pockets, then took them out, 
and looked at them, as if in astonish- 
ment—then seized upon a pen, by 
which they were luckily provided 
with incessant occupation, Mean- 
while, there was what might fairly be 
called a constant play of countenance: 
first, he amiled, then looked grave— 
now raised his eyebrows, till they rose 
like rainbows, to the horizon of his 
pale, straw-coloured hair—and next 
darted them down, like an avalanehe, 
over the twinkling, restless, fluttering, 
little blue eyes, which then became 
almost invisible. Mr, Douce had, in 


fact, all the appearance of a painfully. 
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ahy man; which was the more strange, 
as he had the reputation of enterprise, 
and even audacity, in tha business of 
his profession, and was fond of the 
society of the great. 

“I have called on you, my dear 
air,” said Lord Vargrave, after the 
preliminary salutations, “to ask a 
little favour, which, if the least incon- 
venient, have no hesitation in refusing. 
You know how I am situated with 
regard to my ward, Miss Cameron ; in 
& few montka I hope she will be Lady 
Vargrave.” 

Mr. Douce shewed three small teeth, 
which were-all that in the front of his 
mouth fate had left him; and then, 
as if alarmed at the indelicacy of a 
smile upon such a subject, pushed 
back his chair, and twitched up his 
blotting-paper coloured trousers, 

“ Yes, in a few months I hope she 
will be Lady Vargrave; and you 
know then, Mr, Douce, that I shall be 
in no want of money.” 

“T hope—that is to say, Iam sure 
—that—I trust that never will be the 
ca-ca-case with your lordship,” put 
in Mr. Douce, with timid hesitation. 
Mr. Douce, in addition to his other 
good qualities, stammered much in 
the delivery of hia sentences. 


‘You are very kind, but it is the, 
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“If you just turn to the will you 
will see it is as I say. Now, could you 
conveniently place a few thousands 
to my account, just for a short time? 
—But I see you don’t like it. Never 
mind, I can get it elzewhere ; only, as 
you were my poor uncle’s friend-——” 

“Your lord—l-l-l-lordship is quite 
mistaken,” said Mr. Douce, with 
trembling agitation ; “upon my word; 
yes, a few thou-thou-thousands—to 
be sure—to be sure. Your lordship’s 
banker is-——is———” 

“ Drummond—disagreeable people 
—by no means obliging. I shall 
certainly change to your house when 
my accounts are better worth keep- 
in g.” 

“You do me great—great honour ; 
I will just—step—step—step out, for 
& moment—and—and speak to Mr. 
Dobs ;—not but what you may depend 
on—Excuse me! Morning Chron- 
chron-Chronicle, my lord !” 

Mr. Douce rose, as if by galvaniam, 
and ran out of the room, spinning 
round as he ran, to declare, again and 
again, that he would not be gone a 
moment. 

“Good little fellow that—very like 
an electrified frog!” murmured Yar- 
grave, as he took up the Morning 
Chronicle, so especially pointed out to 


ease just at present; I have great his notice; and, turning to the leading 
need of a few thousand pounds upon article, read a very eloquent attack 
my personal security. My estate is on himself. Lumley was thick-skinned 
already a little mortgaged, and Idon’t! on such matters—he liked to be 
wish to encumber it more; besides, | attacked—it showed that he was up 
the loan would be merely temporary :| in the world. 
you know, that if at tie age of Presently Mr. Doucereturned. To 
eighteen Miss Cameron rofuse me— Lord Vargrave’s amazement and de- 
(a supposition out of the question, light, he was informed that ten thou- 
but in business we must calculate on sand pounds would be immediately 
improbabilities)—I claim the forfeit lodged with Mesers. Drummond. Hia 
she incurs—thirty thousand pounds— bill of promise to pay in three months 
you remember.” —five per cent interest—was quite 
“Qh, yes—that is—upon my word sufficient : three months was a shot 
—I—I don't exactly — but—your! date; but the bill could be renewed 
lord—l-1-l-lord-lordship knows best—I , on the same terms, from quarter 
have becn so—so busy—I forget the to quarter, till quite convenient to 
exact—lem—hem !” his lordship to pay. “ Would Lord 
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Vargrave do him the honour to dine 
with him at Caserta next Monday ?” 

Lord Vargrave tried to affect apathy 
at his sudden accession of ready 
money ; but, really, it almost turned 
his head : he griped both Mr. Douce’s 
thin, little shivering hands, and was 
speechless with gratitude and ecstasy. 
‘he sum, which doubled the utmost 
he expected, would relieve him from 
all his immediate embarrassments. 
When he recovered his voice, he 
thanked his dear Mr. Douce with a 
warmth that seemed to make the 
little man shrink into a nutshell; 
and assured him that he would dine 
with him every Monday in the year— 
if he was asked! He then longed to 
depart ; but he thought, justly, that 
to go as soon as he had got what he 
wanted, would look selfish; accord- 
ingly, he reseated himself, and so did 
Mr. Douce, and the conversation 
turned upon politics and news: but 
Mr. Douce, who seemed to regard all 
things with a commercial eye, con- 
trived, Vargrave hardly knew how, 
to veer round from the change in the 
French ministry to the state of the 
English money-market. 

“It really is indeed, my lord—I say 
it, I am sure, with concern, a very 
—indeed, for all men—such poor 
interest in the English fu-fun-funds— 
and yet speculations are so unsound. 
I recommended my friend Sir Giles 
Grimsby to—to invest some money in 
the American canals; a most rare 
res-res-reapons-responsibility, I may 
say, for me; I am cautious in—in 
gecommending ; but Sir Giles was an 
old friend—con-con-connexion, I may 
say; but most providentially, all 
turned out—that is—fell out—ay I 
was sure it would—thirty per cent— 
and the value of the sh-sh-sh-shares 
doubled. But auch things are 
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very rare—quite god-sends, J] may 
say ! ” 

“Well, Mr. Douce, whenever I 
have money to lay out, J must come 
and consult you.” 

| shall be most happy at all times 
to—to advise your lordship; but it is 
not a thing I’m very fond of ;— 
there’s Miss Cameron's fortune quite 
l-l-locked up—three per cents and 
Exchequer bills ;—why it might have 
been a mil-mil-million by this ti-ti- 
time, if the good old gentleman—I 
beg pardon—old—old nobleman, my 
poor dear friend, had been now 
alive!” 

“Indeed!” said Lumley, greedily, 
and pricking up his ears; “he was a 
good manager, my uncle!” 

“None better, none better. I may 
say a genius for busi—hem—hem ! 
Miss Cameron a young woman of bus- 
bus-business, my lord ?” 

“Not much of that, I fear. A 
million, did you say?” 

“At least!— indeed, at lJeast— 
money 80 scarce—speculation 80 sure 
in America—great people the Ameri- 
cans—rising people—gi-gi-giants— 
giants!” 

“I am wasting your whole morn- 
ing—too bad in me,” said Vargrave, 
as the clock struck five; “the Lords 
meet this evening—important busi- 
ness—once more a thousand thanks 
to you—good day.” 

A very good day to you, my lord ; 
don’t mention it; glad at any time 
to ser-ser-serve you,’ said Mr. Douce, 
fidgeting, curveting, and prancing 
round Lord Vargrave, as the latter 
walked through the outer office to the 
carriage. 

‘Not a,step more; you will catch 
cold. Good-by—on Monday, then, 
seven o'clock, ——The House of Lords.” 

And Lumley threw himself back in 
his carriage in high spirits. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


*¢ Oublié de Tullie, et brayé du Senat.”* 


In the Lords that evening the discus- 
sion was animated and prolonged—it 
was the last party debate of the session. 
The astute opposition did not neglect 
to bring prominently, though inci- 
dentally, forward, the question on 
which it was whispered that there 
existed some growing difference in 
the Cabinet. Lord Vargrave rose 
late; his temper was excited by the 
good fortune of his day’s negotiation ; 
he felt himself of more importance 
than usual, as a needy man is apt to 
do when he has got a large sum at 
his banker’s ; moreover, he was exas- 
perated by some personal allusions to 
himself, which had been delivered by 
@ dignified old lord who dated his 
family from the ark, and was as rich 
as Croesus. Accordingly, Vargrave 
spoke with more than his usual vigour. 
His first sentences were welcomed 
with loud cheers—he warmed— he 
grew vehement—he uttered the most 
positive and unalterable sentiments 
upon the question alluded to—he 
greatly transgressed the discretion 
which the heads of his party were de- 
sirous to maintain ;—instead of con- 
ciliating without compromising, he 
irritated, galled, and compromised. 
The angry cheers of the opposite party 
were loudly re-echoed by the cheers 
of themore hot-headed on his own side. 
The Premier and some of hiscolleagues 
observed, however, a moody silence. 
The Premier once took a note, and 
thon reseated himself, and drew his 


* Forgotten by Tully and bullied by the 
Senate. 


Voutaire: Brutus, act il, sc. 1. 


hat more closely over his brows. It 
was an ominous sign for Lumley ; but 
he was looking the opposition in the 
face, and did not observe it. He sate 
down in triumph; he had made a 
most effective and a most mischievous 
speech—-a combination extremely 
common. The leader of the opposi- 
tion replied to him with bitter calm- 
ness; and, when citing some of his 
sharp sentences, he turned to the 
Premier, and asked. “ Are these 
opinions those also of the noble Lord ? 
—TI call for a reply—I have a right 
to demand a reply.” Lumley was 
startled to hear the tone in which his 
chief uttered the comprehensive and 
significant “ Hear, hear !” 

At midnight the Premier wound 
up the debate. His speech was short, 
and characterised by moderation. He 
came to the question put to him—the 
House was hushed—you might have 
heard a pin drop—the Commoners 
behind the throne pressed forward 
with anxicty and eagerness on their 
countenanccs. 

“‘T am called upon,” said the 
minister, “to declare if those senti- 
ments, uttered by my noble friend, 
are mite also, as the chief adviser of 
the Crown. My Lords, in the heat of , 
debate, every word is not to be scru- 
pulously weighed, and rigidly inter 
preted.” (Hear, hear,” ironically 
from the opposition — approvingly 
from the Trcasury benches.) “My 
noble friend will doubtless be anxious 
to explain what he intended to say. 
I hope, nay, I doubt not, that his ex- 
planation will be satisfactory to the 
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noble lord, to the House, and to the 
Country. "But since I am called upon 
for a distinct reply to a distinct in- 
terrogatory, I will say at once, that if 
those sentiments be rightly inter- 
preted by the noble lord who spoke 
last, those sentiments are not mine, 
and will never animate the conduct 
of any Cabinet of which I am a 
member.” (Long continued cheering 
from the opposition.) “At the same 
time, I am convinoed that my noble 
friend’s meaning has not been rightly 
construed ; and till 1 hear from him- 
self to the contrary, I will venture to 
state what I think he designed to 
convey to your Lordships.” Here the 
Premier, with a tact that nobody 
could be duped by, but every one 
could admire, stripped Lord Var- 
grave’'s unlucky sentences of every 
syllable that could give offence to any 
one; and left the pointed epigrams 
and vehement denunciations a most 
harmless arrangement of common- 
place. 

The House was much excited ; 
there was a call for Lord Vargrave, 
and Lord Vargrave promptly rose. It 
was one of those dilemmas out of 
which Lumley was just the man to 
extricate himself with address. There 
was so much manly frankness in his 
manner—there was so much crafty 
subtlety in his mind! He complained, 
with proud and honest bitterness, of 
the construction that had been forced 
upon his words by the opposition. 
“Tf,” he added (and no man knew 
better the rhetorical effect of the 
teu 


every sentence uttered by the noble! 


lord opposite in his zeal for liberty, 
had, in days now gone by, been con- 
strued with equal rigour, or perverted 
with equal ingenuity, that noble lord 
had long since been prosecuted as an 
incendiary, perhaps executed as a 
traitor!” Vehement cheers from the 
ministerial benches; eries of “ Order!” 
from the opposition. A military. 
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lord rose to order, and appealed to 
the Woolsack. 

Lumley sate down, as if -chafed at 
the interruption ;—he had produced 
the effect he had desired—he had 
changed the public question at issue 
into a private quarrel: a new excite- 
ment was created—dust was thrown 
into the eyes of the House. Several 
speakers rose to accommodate matters; 
and, after half-an-hour of public time 
had been properly wasted, the noble 
lord on one side and the noble lord 
on the other duly explained ;—paid 
each other the highest possible com- 
pliments, and Lumley was left to 
conclude his vindication, which now 
seemed a comparatively flat matter 
after the late explosion. He com- 
pleted his task so as to satisfy, appa- 
rently, all parties—for all parties were 
now tired of the thing, and wanted 
to go to bed. But the next morning 
there were whispers about the town 

-articles in the different papers, 
evidently by authority — rejoicings 
among the opposition—and a general 
fecling, that, though the Government 
might keep together that session, its 
dissensions would break out before 
the next meeting of parliament. 

As Lumley was wrapping himself 
in his cloak after this stormy debate, 
the Marquess of Rahy—a peer of 
large pes#essions, and one who entirely 
agreed with Lumley’s views—came 
up to him, and proposed that they 
should go home together in Lord 
Raby's carriage. Vargrave willingly 
consented, and dismissed his own 


form of argument),—“ if servants. 


“You did that admirably, my dear 
Vargrave!” said Lord Raby, when 
they were seated in the carriage. “I 
quite coincide in all your sentiments ; 
I declare my blood boiled when I 
heard * * * * (the Premier) appear 
half inelined to throw you over. Your 
hit upon * * * * * was first-rate— 
he will not get over it for a month ; 
and you extricated yourself well.” 
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“jam glad you approve my conduct 
—it comforts me,’ said Vargrave, 
feelingly ; “at the same time I see 
all the consequences : but I can brave 
all for the sake of character and con- 
science.” 

“TI feel just as you do!” replied 
Lord Raby, with some warmth ; “ and 
if I thought that * * * * meant to 
yield this question, I should certainly 
oppose his administration.” 

Vargrave shook his head, and held 
his tongue, which gave Lord Raby a 
high idea of his discretion. 

After a few more observations on 
political matters, Lord Raby invited 
Lumley to pay him a visit at his 
country-seat. 

“Tam going to Knaresdean next 
Monday ; you know we have races in 
the park——and really they are some- 
times good sport: at all events, it is 
a very pretty sight. There will be 
nothing in the Lords now—the recess 
is just at hand ; and if you can spare 
the time, Lady Raby and myself will 
be delighted to see you.” 

‘‘ You may be sure, my dear lord, I 
cannot refuse your invitation ; indeed, 
I intended to visit your county next 
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week. You know, perhaps, a Mr. 
Merton?” 

“Charles Merton’—to be sure— 
most respectable man—capital fellow 
—the best parson in the county—no 
cant, but thoroughly orthodox ;—he 
certainly keeps in his brother, who, 
though a very active member, is what 
I call a waverer on certain questions. 
Have you known Merton long?” 

“T don't know him at all as yet— 
my acquaintance is with his wife and 
daughter,—a very fine girl, by the 
by. My ward, Miss Cameron, is 
staying with them.” 

“Miss Cameron !—Cameron—eh ! 
—I understand ; I think I have heard 
that—but gossip does not always tell 
the truth!” 

Lumley smiled significantly, and 
the carriage now stopped at his door. 

“Perhaps you will take a seat in 
our carriage on Monday?” said Lord 
Raby. 

“Monday ?—- unhappily I am en- 
gaged ; but on Tuesday your lordship 
may expect me.” 

“Very well—the races begin on 
Wednesday: we shall have a full 
house—good night !” 
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CHAPTER V. 


* Homunculi quanti sunt, cdm recogito."#—Piavrus, 


{Iz is obvious that, for many reasons, 
we must be brief upon the political 
intrigue in which the scheming spirit 
of Lord Vargrave was employed. It 
would, indeed, be scarcely possible to 
preserve the necessary medium be- 
tween too plain a revelation, and too 
complex a disguise. It suffices, there- 
fore, very shortly to repeat what the 
reader has already gathered from 
what has gone before—namely, that 
the question at issue was one which 
has happened often enough in all 
governments—one on which the 
Cabinet was divided, and in which the 
weaker party was endeavouring to 
out-trick the stronger. 

The malcontents, foresceing that 
sooner or later the head of the gather- 
ing must break, were again divided 
among themselves whether to resign 
or to stay in, and strive to force a 
resignation on their dissentient col- 
leagues. The richer and the more 
honest were fer the former course ; 
the poorer and the more dependent 
for the latter. We have seen that the 
latter policy was that espoused and 
recommended by Vargrave — (who, 
though not in the Cabinet, always 
contrived somehow or other to worm 
out its secrets)—at the same time, he 
by no means rejected the other string 
to his bow. If it were possible so to 
arrange and to strengthen his faction, ' 
that, by the coup d’état of a sudden | 
resignation in a formidable body, the 
whole government might be broken 
up, and a new one formed from among 
the resignees, it would obviously 


# When I reflect, how great your little 
shen are in their own consideration. 


be the best plan. But then Lord 
Vargrave was doubtful of his own 
strength, and fearful to play into the 
hands of his colleagues, who might 
be able to stand even better without 
himself and his allies, and, by 
conciliating the opposition, take a 
step onward in political move- 
ment, which might leave Vargrave 
placeless and powerless for years to 
come. 

He repented his own rashness in 
the recent debate, which was, indeed, 
& premature boldness that had sprung 
out of momentary excitement — for 
the craftiest orator must be indiscreet 
sometimes. He spent the next few 
days in alternately seeking to explain 
away to one party, and to sound, 
unite, and consolidate the other. His 
attempts in the one quarter were re- 
ceived by the Premier with the cold 
politeness of an offended but careful 
statesman, who believed just as much 
as he chose, and preferred taking his 
own opportunity for a breach with a 
subordinate, to risking any impru- 
dence by the gratification of resent- 
ment. In the last quarter, the pene- 
trating adventurer saw that his ground 
was more insecure than he had anti- 
cipated. He perceived in dismay and 
secret rage, that many of those mos. 
loud in his favour while he was with 
the Government would desert him 
the soonest if thrown out. Liked as 
a subordinate minister, he was viewed 
with very different eyes the moment 
it was a question, whether, instead of 
cheering his sentiments, men should 
trust themselves to his guidance. 
Some did not wish to displease the 
Government; others did not seek to 
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weaken, but to correct them. One of 


81 
To this young nobleman Lord Var- 


‘his stanchest allies in the Commons | grave was singularly attentive; he 


was a candidate for a peerage—an- 


was well formed toattract men younger 


other suddenly remembered that he | than himself; and he eminently suc- 


was second cousin to the Premier ;— 
some laughed at the idea of a puppet 
premier in Lord Saxingham—others 
insinuated to Vargrave that he him- 
self was not precisely of that standing 
in the country which would command 


ceeded in his designs upon Lor 
Doltimore’s affection. 

His lordship was a small pale man, 
with a very limited share of under- 
standing, supercilious in manner, 
elaborate in dress, not ill-natured au 


respect to a new party, of which, if fond, and with much of the English 


not the head, he would be the mouth- 
piece ;—for ‘themselves they knew, | 
admired, and trusted him; but those 
d—d country gentlemen —and the 
dull public ! 

Alarmed, wearied, and disgusted, 
the schemer saw himself reduced to 
submission, for the present at least; 
and more than ever he felt the neces- 
sity of Evelyn’s fortune to fall back 
upon, if the chance of the cards should 
rob him of his salary. He was glad 
to escape for a breathing while from 
the vexations and harassments that 
beset him, and looked forward with 
the eager interest of a sanguine and 
elastic mind—always escaping from 
one scheme to another—to his excur- 
sion into B——-shire. 

At the villa of Mr. Douce, Lord 
Vargrave met a young nobleman who 
had just succeeded to a property not 
only large and unencumbered, but of 
@ nature to give him importance in 
the eyes of politicians, Situated in a 
very sinall county, the estates of Lord 
Doltimore secured to his nomination 
at least one of the representatives, 
while a little village at the back of 
his pleasure-grounds constituted a 
borough, and returned two mcem- 
bers to parliament. Lord Doltimore, 
just returned from the Continent, 
had not even taken his seat in 
the Lords; and though his family 
connexions, such as they were — 
and they were not very high, and 
by no means in the fashion—were 
ministerial, his own opinions were as 
yet unrevealed, 
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| gentleman in his disposition j—that 
is, he was honourable in his ideas and 
actions, whenever his natural dulness 
and neglected education enabled him 
clearly to perceive (through the midst 
of prejudices, the delusions of others, 
and the false lights of the dissipated 
society in which he had lived,) what 
was right and what wrong. But his 
leading characteristics were vanity 
and conceit. He had lived much with 
younger sons, cleverer than himself, 


|who borrowed his money, sold him 


their horses, and won from him at 
cards. In return, they gave him all that 
species of flattery which young men 
can give with so hearty an appearance 
of cordial admiration. “You cer- 
tainly have the best horses in Paris. 
—You are really a devilish good fel 
low, Doltimore. Oh, do you know, 
Doltimore, what little Désiré saya of 
you! You have certainly turned the 
girl’s head.” 

This sort of adulation from one sex 
was not corrected hy any great acer- 
bity from the other. Lord Doltimore, 
at the age of twenty-two, was a very 
good parti ; and, whatever his other 
deficiencies, he had sense enough to 
perceive that he received much greater 
attention—whether from opera-dan- 
cers in search of a friend, or virtuous 
young ladies in search of a husband 
—than any of the companions, good- 
looking though many of them 
with whom he had habitually lived. 

“You will not long remain in town 
now the season is over?” said Var 


grave, as after dinnor he —_— 
a 


self by the departure of the ladies, 
next to Lord Doltimore. 

“No, indeed; even in the season, 
¥ don't much like London. Paris has 
rather spoiled me for any other 
place.” 

“ Paris is certainly very charming 
e~the ease of French life has a fasci- 
nation that our formal ostentation 
wants. Nevertheless, to a man like 
you, London must have many at- 
‘tractions.” 

“Why, I have a good many friends 
here; but still, after Ascot, it rather 
bores me.” 

“ Have you any horses on the turf?’ 

“Not yet; but Legard (you know 
Legard, perhaps—a very good fellow) 
is anxious that I should try my luck. 
I was very fortunate in the races at 
Paris—you know we have established 
racing there. The French take to it 
quite naturally.” 

“ Ah, indeed !—it is so long since 
T have been in Paris—most exciting 
amusement! A propos of races—I 
am going down to Lord Raby's to- 
morrow ; I think I saw in one of the 
morning papers, that you had very 
largely backed a horse entered -at 
Knaresdean.” 

* Yes, Thunderer—! think of buy- 
ing Thunderer. 
Legard—(he was in the Guards, but 


he sold out)—is a good judge, and 


Legard — Colone}. 
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recommends the purchase. How very 
odd that you too should be going to 
Knaresdean !” 

** Odd, indeed, but most lucky |— 
we can go together, if you are not 
better engaged.” 

Lord Doltimore coloured and hesi- 
tated. On the one hand, he was a 
little afraid of being alone with so 
clever a man; on the other hand, it 
was an honour—it was something for 
him to talk of to Legard. Neverthe- 
less, the shyness got the better of 
the vanity—he excused himself—he 
feared he was engaged to take down 
Legard. 

Lumley smiled, and changed the 
conversation ; and so agreeable did he 
make himself, that when the party 
broke up, and Lumley had justshaken 
hands with his host, Doltimore came 
to him, and said in a little confusion— 

“J think I can put off Legard—if 
—if you”"—— 

“That’s delightful !—What time 
shall we start ?—need not get down 
much before dinner—one o'clock ?” 

“‘Oh, yes!—not too long before 
dinner—one o'clock will be a little too 
early.” 

“Two, then. Where are you 
staying ?” 

“ At Fenton's.” 

TY will call for you—good night! 

~I long to see Thunderer !” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“La santé de l’ame n'est pas plus assurce que celle du corps; et qunique l'on paratess 
éloigne des passions, on n'est pas moins on danger de s’y laisser emporter, que de tomber 
malade quand on se perte bien.” #—La RocuzroucauLD. 


Im apite of the efforts of Maltravers 
to shun all occasions of meeting 
Evelyn, they were necessarily some- 
times thrown together in the round 
of provincial hospitalities ; and, cer- 
tainly, if either Mr. Merton or Caro- 
line (the shrewder observer of the 
two) had ever formed any suspicion 
that Evelyn had made a conquest of 
Maltravers, his manner at such times 
effectually removed it. 

Maltravers was a man to feel deep- 
ly; but no longer a boy to yield to 
every tempting impulse. I have said 
that yortitupE was his favourite vir- 
tue—but fortitude is the virtue of 
great ahd rare occasions; there was 
another, equally hard-favoured and 
unshowy, which he took as the staple 
of active and every-day duties—and 
that virtue was sustick. Now, in 
earlier life, he had been enamoured 
of the conventional Florimel that we 
call HouxouR—a shifting and shadowy 
phantom, that is but the reflex of the 
opinion of the time and clime. But 

‘justice has m it something perma 
nent and solid; and out of justice 
arises the real, not the false honour. 

“Honour!” said Maltravera — 
“honour is to justice as the flower to 
the plant—its efflorercence, its bloom, 
its consummation! But honour that 
doesnot spring from justice ie but a 
piece'of painted rag, an artificial rose, 


® The health of the soul is not more sure 
than that of the body, and although we may 
appear free from passions, there is not the 
less danger of their attuck, than of falling 
@ick, at the mlument wo are well. 


which the men-milliners of secisty 
would palm upon us as more natural 
than the true.” 

This principle of justice Maltravers 
sought to carry out in all things— 
not, perhaps, with constant success ; 
for what practice can always embedy 
theory ?—but still, at least, his en- 
deavour at success was constant. This, 
perhaps, it was which had ever kept 
him from the excesses to which exu- 
berant and liberal natures are prone 
—from the extravagancies of pseudo- 
genius, 

“No man,” for instance, he was 
wont to say, “can be embarrassed in 
his own circumstances, and not cause 
einbarrassment to others. Without 
economy, who can be just? And 
what are charity —generosity—but 
the poetry and the beauty of justion?” 

No man ever asked Maltrarers 
twice for a just debt; and no man 
ever once asked him to fulfil a pro- 
mise. You felt that, come what 
would, you might rely upon his werd, 
Io him might have been applied the 
witty eulogium passed by Johnson: 
upon a certain nobleman :—“ If he 
had promised you an acorn, and the 
acorn-season failed in England, he 
would have sent to Norway for one!” 

It was not, therefore, the mere 
Norman and chivalrous spirit of 
houour, which he had worshippddin 
youth as a part of the Beautiful end 
Becoming, but which in youth had 
yielded to temptation, as a sentiaggnt 
ever must yield to @ punsivn—bas it 
was the mere had, ee end 

a 


a 


reflective principle, which was the 
Jater growth of deeper and nobler 
wisdom, that regulated the conduct 
of Maltravers in this crisis of his life. 
Certain it is, that he had never but 
once loved as he loved Evelyn; and 
yet that he never yielded so little to 
the passion. 

“If engaged to another,” thonght 
he, “that engagement it is not for a 
third person to attempt to dissolve. 
Tam the last to form a right judg- 
ment of the strength or weakness of 
the bonds which unite her to Var- 
grave—for my emotions would pre- 
judice me despite myself. I may 
fancy that her betrothed is not 
worthy of her—but that is for her to 
decide. While the bond lasts, who 
can be justified in tempting her to 
break it ?” 

Agreeably to these notions, which 
the world may, perhaps, consider 
over-strained, whenever Maltravers 
met Evelyn, he entrenched himself 
in a rigid and almost a chilling form- 
ality. How difficult this was with 
one sosimple and ingenuous! Poor 
Evelyn ! she thought she had offended 
him—she longed to ask bim her 
offence—perhaps, in her desire to 
rouse his genius into exertion, she 
had touched some secret sore, some 
latent wound of the memory? She. 
recalled all their conversations again 
and again. Ah! why could they not. 
be renewed? Upon her fancy and | 
her thoughts Maltravers had made an 
impression not to be obliterated. She’ 
wrote more frequently than ever to 
Lady Vargrave, and the name of Mal- 


travers was found in every page of her. 


correspondence. 

One evening, at the house of a 
neighbour, Miss Cameron (with the 
Mertons) entered the room almost in 
the same instant as Maltravers. The 
party was small, and so few had yet 
arrived, that it was impossible for 
Makravers, without marked rudeness, 
to avoid his friends from the rec- 
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tory ; and Mrs. Merton, placing her- 
self next to Evelyn, graciously mo- 
tioned to Maltravers to occupy the 
third vacant seat on the sofa, of which 
she filled the centre. 

“We grudge all your improve- 
ments, Mr. Maltravers, since they 
cost us your society. But we know 
that our dull circle must seem tame 
to one who has seen so much. How- 
ever, we expect to offer you an in- 
ducement soon in Lord Vargrave. 
What a lively, agreeable person he 
is!” 

Maltravers raised hiseyes to Evelyn, 
calmly and penetratingly, at the latter 
part of this speech, He observed 
that she turned pale, and sighed in- 
voluntarily. 

“He had great spirits when I knew 
him,” said he; “and he had then: 
less cause to make him happy.” 

Mrs. Merton smiled, and turned 
rather pointedly towards Evelyn. 

Maltravers continued—“ I never 
met the late lord. He had none of 
the vivacity of his nephew, I believe.” 

“I have heard that he was very 
severe,” said Mrs. Merton, lifting her 
glass towards a party that had just 
entered. 

“Severe!” exclaimed Evelyn. “Ah, 
if you could have known him —the 
kindest—the most indulgent — no 
one ever loved me us he did.” She 
paused, for she felt her lip quiver. 

“I beg your pardon, my dear,” 
| said Mrs. Merton, coolly. Mrs. Mer- 
ton had no idea of the pain inflicted 
by treading upon a feeling. Maltra 
vers was touched, and Mrs. Merton 
went on. ‘‘ No wonder he was kind 
to you, Evelyn—a brute would be 
that ; but he was generally considered 
& stern man.” 

“T never saw a stern look—I never 
heard a hareh word; nay I do not 
remember that he ever even used the 
word ‘command,’” said Evelyn, al- 
most angrily. 

Mrs. Merton was about to reply, 
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when, suddenly, seeing a lady whose 
little girl had been ill of the measles, 
her motherly thoughts flowed into a 
new channel, and she fluttered away 
in that sympathy which unites all 
the heads of a growing family. Evelyn 
and Maltravers were left alone. 

‘‘ You do not remember your father, 
I believe?” said Maltravers. 

“No father but Lord Vargrave ; 
while he lived, I never knew the loss 
of one.” 

“ Does your mother resemble you?” 

“ Ah, I wish I could think so; it is 
the sweetest countenance |” 

“‘ Have you no picture of her?” 

“ None—she would never consent 
to sit.” 

“Your father was a Cameron; I 
have known some of that name.” 

“No relations of ours: my mother 
says we have none living.” 

“ And have we no chance of seeing 
Lady Vargrave in B———shire ?” 

“She never leaves home; but I 
hope to return soon to Brook Green.” 

Maltravers sighed, and the conver- 
sation took a new turn. 

“T have to thank you for the books 
you so kindly sent—I ought to have 
returned them ere this,” said Evelyn. 

“T have no use for them. Poetry 
has lost its charm for me ; especially 
that species of poetry which unites 
with the method and symmetry some- 
thing of the coldness of Art. How 
did you like Alfieri?” 

“ His language isa kind of Spartan 
French,” answered Evelyn, in one of 
those happy expressions which every 
now and then showed the quickness 
of her natural talent. 

“Yes,” said Maltravers, smiling; 
“the criticism isacute. Poor Alfieri ! 
—in his wild life and his stormy pas- 
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sions, he threw out all the redundance 
of his genius; and his poetry is but 
the representative of his thoughts— 
not his emotions. Happier the maz 
of genius who lives upon his reason, 
and wastes feeling only on his verse!” 

“You do not think that we waste 
feeling upon human beings?” said 
Evelyn, with a pretty laugh. 

“ Ask me that question when you 
have reached my years, and can look 
upon fields on which you have lavished 
your warmest hopes—your noblest 
aspirations—your tenderest affections 
—and see the soil all profitless and 
harren. ‘Set not your heart on the 
things of earth,’ saith the Preacher.” 

Evelyn was affected by the tone, 
the words, and the melancholy coun- 
tenance of the speaker. 

“You, of all men, ought not to 
think thus,” said she, with a sweet 
eagerness ; “‘ you who have done so 
much to awaken and to soften the 
heart in others—you—who—” she 
stopped short, and added, more grave- 
ly, “Ah, Mr. Maltravers, I cannot 
reason with you, but I can hope you 
will refute your own philosophy.” 

“Were your wish fulfilled,” answered 
Maltravers, almost with sternness, 
and with an expression of great pain 
in his compressed lips, “I should 
have to thank you for much misery.” 
He rose abruptly, and turned away. 

“ How have I offended him$” 
thought Evelyn, sorrowfully; “B 
never speak but to wound him—whaf 
have I done?” 

She could have wished, in her sim- 
ple kindness, to follow him, and make 
peace; but he was now in a coterie of 
strangers; and shortly afterwards he 
left the room, and she did not see him 
again for weeks. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


“ Nihil est aliund magnum quam multa minuta. ’*—Va2r. Avor. 


Az anxious event disturbed the 
emeoth current of cheerful life at 
Merton Rectory. One morning when 
Ewelyn came down she missed little 
Sophy. who had contrived to establish 
for herself the undisputed privilege 
af a stool beside Miss Cameron at 
breakfast, Mrs. Merton appeared 
with a graver face than usual. Sophy 


was unwell, was feverish ; the scarlet 


fever had been in the neighbourhood. 
Mra. Merton was very uneasy. 

** It is the more unlucky, Caroline,” 
added the mother, turning to Miss 
Merton, ‘because to-morrow, you 
know, we were to have spent a few 
days at Knaresdean, to see the races. 
If poor Sophy does not get better, I 
fear you and Miss Cameron must go 
without me. I can send to Mrs. 
Hare to be your chaperon; she would 
be delighted.” 

“ Poor Sophy !” said Caroline; “ I 
am very sorry tq hear she is unwell; 
. but I think Taylor would take great 
care of her; you surely nced not stay, 
wniess she is much worse.” 

Mrs. Merton, who, tame as she 
seemed, was a fond and attentive 
mother, shook her head and suid 
nothing: but Sophy was much worse 
before noon. The doctor was scnt 
fer, and pronounced it to be the 
acarlet fever. 

It was now necessary to guard 
sgainst the infection. Caroline had 
had the complaint, and she willingly 
shared in her mother’s watch of love 
for two or three hours. Mrs. Merton 





® There is nothing so great, as the colleo- 
tion of the minute. 


gave up the party. Mra. Hare (the 
wife ofa rich squire in the neighbour- 
hood) was written to, and that lady 
willingly agreed to take charge of 
Caroline and her friend. 

Sophy had been left asleep. When 
Mrs. Merton returned to her bed, she 
found Evelyn quietly stationed there, 
This alarmed her, for Evelyn had 
never had the scarlet fever, and had 
been forbidden the sick room. But 
poor little Sophy had waked and 
querulously asked for her dear Evy ; 
and Evy, who had been hovering 
round the room, heard the inquiry 
from the garrulous nurse, and come 
in she would; and the child gazed 
at her so beseechingly, when Mrs. 
Merton entered, and said so piteously, 
“ Don’t take Evy away,” that Evelyn 
stoutly declared that she was not the 
least afraid of infection, and stay she 
must, Nay, her share in the nursing 
would be the more necessary, since 
Caroline was to go to Knaresdean the 
next day. 

“But you go too, my dear Miss 
Cameron ?” 

“ Indeed I could not; I don’t care 
for races, I never wished to go; I 
would much sooner have stayed; and 
I am sure Sophy will not get well 
without me—will you, dear ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yea—if I’m to keep you 
from the nice races—I should be 
worse if I thought that.” 

“But I don’t like the nice races, 
Sophy, as your sister Carry does; she 
must go; they can’t do without her ; 
—but nobody knows me, so I shall 
not be missed.” 

“I can’t ‘hear of such a thing,” said 
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Mrs. Merton, with tears in her eyes ; 
and Evelyn said no more then ;—but 
the next morning Sophy was still 
worse, and the mother was too anxious 
and too sad to think more of ceremony 
and politeness,—so Evelyn stayed. 

A momentary pang shot across 
Evelyn's breast when all was settled ; 
but she suppressed the sigh which 
accompanied the thought that she 
had lost the only opportunity she 
might have for weeks of seeing Mal- 
travers ; to that chance she had indeed 
looked forward, with interest and 
timid pleasure,—the chance was lost 
-—but why should it vex her—what 
was he to her? 

Caroline’s heart smote her, as she 
came into the room in her lilac 

, bonnet and new dress; and little 
Sophy, turning on her, eyes which, 
though languid, still expressed a 
child’s pleasure at the sight of finery, 
exclaimed, “ How nice and pretty you 
look, Carry !|—do take Evy with you 
—LEvy looks pretty too!” 

Caroline kissed the child in silence, 
and paused irresolute ; glanced at her 
dress, and then at Evelyn, who smiled 
on her without a thought of envy ; 
and she had half a mind tostay too, 
when her mother entered with a 
letter from Lord Vargrave. It was 
short: he should be at the Knares- 
dean races—hoped to meet them 
there, and accompany them home. 
This information re-decided Caroline, 
while it rewarded Evelyn. Ina few 
minutes more, Mrs, Hare arrived; 
and Caroline, glad to escape, perhaps, 
her own compunction, hurried into 
the carriage, with a hasty “God bless 
you all !—don’t fret—I’m sure she 
will be well to-morrow—and mind, 
Evelyn, you don't catch the fever!” 

Mr. Merton looked graveand sighed, 
as he handed her into the carriage ; 
but when, seated there, she turned 
round and kissed her hand at him, 
she looked so handsome and dis- 


tingnished, that a scntimemnt of pater- 
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nal pride smoothed down his vexation 
at her want of feeling. He himself 
gave up the visit; buta little time 
after, when Sophy fell into a tranquil 
sleep, he thought he might venture to 
canter across the country to the race- 
ground, and return to dinner. 


Days—nay, a whole week passed— 
the races were over—but Caroline 
had not returned. Meanwhile Sophy’s 
fever left her ; she could quit her bed 
—her room—she could come down 
stairs again—and the family was 
happy. It is astonishing how the 
least ailment in those little things 
stops the wheels of domestic life! 
Evelyn fortunately had not caught 
the fever: she was pale, and somewhat 
reduced by fatigue and confinement: 
but she was amply repaid by the 
mother’s swimming look of quiet 
gratitude—the father’s pressure of the 
hand—Sophy’s recovery—and her 
own good heart. They had heard 
twice from Caroline, putting off her 
return :—Lady Raby was so kind, she 
could not get away till the party broke 
up ;—she was so glad to hear such an 
account of Sophy. 

Lord Vargrave had not yet arrived 
at the rectory to stay; but he had 
twice ridden over, and remained there 
some hours. He exérted himself to 
the utmost to please Evelyn ; and she 
—who, deceived by his manners, and 
influenced by the recollections of long 
and familiar acquaintance, was blinded 
to his real character—reproached her- 
self more bitterly than ever for her 
ropugnance to his suit and her un- 
grateful hesitution to obey the wishes 
of her stepfather. 

To the Mertons, Lumley spoke with 
good-natured praise of Caroline; she 
was 80 much admired; she was the 
beauty at Knaresdean, <A certain 
young friend of his, Lord Doltimora, 
was evidently smitten. The parents 
thought much over the.ideas conjured 
up by that laat sentence. 


One morning, the garrulous Mrs. 
‘Hare—the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood—called at the rectory ; she had 
returned, two days before, from 
Knaresdean; and she, too, had her 
tale to tell of Caroline's conquests. 

“] assure you, my dear Mrs. Merton, 
if we had not all known that his heart 
was preoccupied, we should have 
thought that Lord Vargrave was her 
warmest admirer. Most charming 
man, Lord Vargrave!—but as for 
Lord Doltimore, it was quite a flirta- 
tion. Excuse me—no scandal, you 
know, ha, ha !—a fine young man, 
but stiff and reserved—not the fasci- 
nation of Lord Vargrave.” 

* Does Lord Raby return to town, 
or is he now at Knaresdean for the 
autumn ?” 

“He goes on Friday, I believe: 
very few of the guests are left now. 
Lady A., and Lord B., and Lord Var- 
grave and your daughter, and Mr. 
Legard, and Lord Doltimore, and 
Mrs, and the Misses Cipher ;—all the 
Test went the same day I did.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Merton, in 
some surprise. 

“ Ah, I read your thoughts: you 
wonder that Miss Caroline has not 
come back—is not that it? But per- 
haps Lord Doltimore—ha, ha !—no 
scandal now—do excuse me /” 

“Was Mr. Maltravers at Knares- 
dean?” asked Mrs. Merton, anxious 
to change the subject, and unprepared 
with any other question. Evelyn was 
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coming to you. You know we have 
leave to come through his park, and 
as I was in the park at the time, f 
stopped the carriage to speak to him. 
I told him that I was coming here, 
and that you had had the scarlet 
fever in the house, which was the 
reason you had not gone to the races; 
and he turned quite pale, and seemed 
so alarmed. I said we were all afraid 
that Miss Cameron should catch it; 
and, excuse me—ha, ha !—no scandal, 
I hope—but——” 

‘Mr, Maltravers,” said the butler, 
throwing open the dvor. 

Maltravers entered with a quick and 
even a hurried step ; he stopped short 
when he saw Evelyn; and his whole 
countenance was instantly lightened 
up by a joyous expression, which as 
suddenly died away. 

“This is kind, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Merton ; ‘it is so long since we have 
seen you.” 

“I have been very much occupied,” 
muttered Maltravers, almost inaudi- 
bly, and seated himself next Evelyn. 
“Tonly just heard—that—that you 
had sickness in the house—Miss 
Cameron, you look pale—you—you 
have not suffered, 1 hope?” 

“ No—I am quite well,” said Eve- 
lyn, with a smile; and she felt happy 
that her friend was kind to her once 
more. 

“It’s only me, Mr. Ernest,” said 
Sophy ; “ you have forgot me!” 

Maltravers hastened to vindicate 


cutting out a paper horse for Sophy, | himself from the charge, and Sophy 
who—all her high spirits flown—was and he were soon made excellent 


lying on the sofa, and wistfully follow- 
ing her fairy fingers — “Naughty 
Evy, you have cut off the horse's 
head !” 

“Mr. Maltravers—no, I think not; 
no, he was not there. Lord Raby 
asked him pointedly to come, and 


friends again. 

Mrs. Hare, whom surprise at this 
sudden meeting had hitherto silenced, 
and who longed to shape into elegant 
periphrasis the common adage, “ Talk 
of, &c.,” now once ‘more opened her 
budget. She tattled on : first to one, 


was, I know, much disappointed that , then to the other, then to all; tillshe 


he did not. But apropos of Mr. 
Maltravers: I met him not a quarier 
of hour ago, this morning, as I was 


had tattled herself out of breath ; and 
then the orthodox half-hour had ex- 
pired, and the bell was rung, and the 
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earriage ordered, and Mrs. Hare rose 
to depart. 

“Do just come to the door, Mrs. 
Merton,” said she, “and look at my 
pony-phaeton, it is so pretty—Lady 
Raby admires it so much; you ought 
to have just such another.” As she 
spoke, she favoured Mrs. Merton with 
a significant glance, that said, as 
plainly as glance could say, “I have 
something to communicate.” Mrs. 
Merton took the hint, and followed 
the good lady out of the room. 

“Do you know, my dear Mrs. 
Merton,” said Mrs, Hare, in a whisper, 
when they were safe in the billiard- 
room, that interposed between the 
apartment they had left and the hall; 
“do you know whether Lord Var- 
grave and Mr. Maltravers are very 
good friends?” ‘ 

“ No, indeed ; why do you ask ?” 

‘Oh, because when I was speaking 
to Lord Vargrave about him, he shook 
his head ; and really I don’t remem- 
ber what his lordship said; but he 
seemed to speak as if there was a 
little soreness. And then he inquired 
very anxiously, if Mr. Maltravers was 
much at the rectory ! and looked dis- 
composed when he found you were 
such near neighbours. You ll excuse 
me, you know—ha, ha!—but we're 
such old friends !—and if Lord Var- 
grave is coming to stay here, it might 
be unpleasant to meet—you ’Il excuse 
me. I took the liberty to tell him, he 
need not be jealous of Mr. Maltravers 
—ha, ha!—not a marrying man at 
all. But I did think Miss Caroline 
was the attraction—you'll excuse me 
—no scandal—ha, ha! But, after all, 
Lord Doltimore must be the man ;— 
well, good morning. 1 thought I'd 
just give you this hint. Is not the 
phaeton pretty? Kind compliments 
to Mr. Merton.” 

And the lady drove off. 

During this confabulation, Maltra- 
vers and Evelyn were left alone with 
Sophy. Maltravers had continued to 
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lean over the child, and appeared list- 
ening to her prattle; while Evelyn, 
having risen to shake hands with Mrs. 
Hare, did not reseat herself, but went 
to the window, and busied herself with 
@ flower-stand in the recess. 

“Oh, very fine, Mr. Ernest,” said 
Sophy (always pronouncing that pro- 
per name as if it ended in th), “you 
care very much for us to stay away 80 
long—don’t he, Evy? I’ve a great 
mind not to speak to you, sir, that I 
have !” 

“That would be too heavy a punish- 
ment, Miss Sophy—only, luckily, it 
would punish yourself; you could not 
live without talking—talk—talk— 
talk !” 

“ButI might never have talked more, 
Mr. Ernest, if mamma and pretty Evy 
had not been so kind to me;” and the 
child shook her head mournfully, as if 
she had pitié de soi-méme. “ But you 
won’t stay away so long again, will 
you? Sophy play to-morrow—come 
to-morrow, and swing Sophy—no nice 
swinging since you've been gone.” 

While Sophy spoke, Evelyn turned 
half round, as if to hear Maltravers 
answer; he hesitated and Evelyn 
spoke 

“You must not tease Mr. Maltra- 
vers so: Mr. Maltravers has too much 
to do to come to us.” 

Now this was a very pettish speech 
in Evelyn, and her cheek glowed 
while she spoke; but an arch, pro- 
voking smile was on her lips. 

“It can be a privation only to me, 
Miss Cameron,” said Maltravers, 
rising, and attenipting in vain to re- 
sist the impulse that drew him to- 
wards the window. The reproach in 
her tone and words at once pained 
and delighted him; and then this 
scenc—the suffering child—brought 
back to him his first interview with 
Evelyn herself. He forgot, for the 
moment, the lapse of time—the new 
ties she had formed—his own resolu- 
tions, 
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“That is a bad compliment to us,” 
answered Evelyn ingenuously; “do you 
think we are so little worthy your 
Bociety as not to value it? But, per- 
haps” (she added, sinking her voice) 
“perhaps you have been offended— 
perhaps I1—I—said—something that 
—that hurt you !” 

“You!” repeated Maltravers, with 
emotion. 

Sophy, who had been attentively 
listening, here put in—* Shake hands 
and make it up with Evy—you ’ve 
been quarrelling, naughty Ernest! ” 

Evelyn laughed, and tossed back 
her sunny ringlets. “Ithink Sophy 
is right,” said she, with enchanting 
simplicity ; “let us make it up ;” and 
she held out her band to Maltravers. 

Maltravers pressed the fair hand to 
his lips. “Alas!” said he, affected 
with various feelings which gave a 
tremor to his deep voice, “your only 
fault is, that your society makes me 
discontented with my solitary home; 
and as solitude must be my fate in 
life, I seek to enure myself to it be- 
times.” 

Here, whether opportunely or not, 
itis for the reader to decide—Mrs. 
Merton returned to the room. 

She apulogised for her absence— 
talked of Mrs. Hare, and the little 
Master Hares—fine boys, but noisy ; 
and then she asked Maltravers if he 
had seen Lord Vargrave since his lord- 
ship had been in the county. 

Maltravers replied with coldness, 
that he had not had that honour; 
that Vargrave had called on him in 
his way from the rectory the other 
day, but that he was from home, and 
that he had not seen him for some 
years. 

“He is a person of most prepos- 
sessing manners,” said Mrs. Merton. 

“ Cortainly—moat propossessing.” 
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And very clever.” 

“ He has great talents.” 

“ He seems most amiable.” 

Maltravers bowel, and glanced to- 
wards Evelyn, whose face, however, 
was turned from him. 

The turn the conversation had 
taken was painful to the visitor, and 
he rose to depart. 

* Perhaps,” said Mrs. Merton, “ you 
will meet Lord Vargrave at dinner 
to-morrow ; he will stay with us a 
few days—as long as he can be 
spared.” 

Maltravers meet Lord Vargrave! 
—the happy Vargrave!—the be 
trothed to Evelyn !—Maltravers wit- 
ness the familiar rights—the enchant- 
ing privileges accorded to another !— 
and that other one whom he could 
not believe worthy of Evelyn! He 
writhed at the picture the invitation 
conjured up. 

“ You are very kind, my dear Mra, 
Merton, but I expect a visitor at Bur- 
leigh—an old and dear friend, Mr. 
Cleveland.” 

“ Mr. Cleveland !—we shall be de 
lighted to see him too. We knew him 
many years ago, during your mino- 
rity, when he used to visit Burleigh 
two or three times a-year.” 

“ He is changed since then; he is 
often an invalid. I fear I cannot an- 
swer for him ; but he will call as soon 
as hearrives, and apologise fur himself.” 

Maltravers then hastily took his 
departure. He would not trust himself 
todo more than bow distantly to Evelyn; 
—she looked at him reproachfully. So, 
then, it was really premeditated and 
resolved upon—his absence from the 
rectory—and why !--she was grieved 
—she was offended—but more grieved 
than offended — perhaps because 
esteem, interest, admiration, are more 
tolerant and charitable than Love! 
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, CHAPTER VIL 


 Arethusa. ‘Tis well, my lord, you re courting of ladies. 
* * * * * 


* 


Claremont. Sure this lady has a good turn done her against her will.” —Puasre 


In the breakfast-room at Knaresdean, | 
the same day, and almost at the same 
hour, in which occurred the scene and 
conversation at the rectory recorded 
in our last chapter, sate Lord Var- 
grave and Caroline alone. The party 
had dispersed, as was usual, at noon. 
They heard at a distance the sounds 
of the billiard balls. Lord Doltimore 
was playing with Colonel Legard, one 
of the best players in Europe, but 
who, fortunately for Doltimore, had, 
of late, made it a rule never to play for 
money. Mrs. and the Misses Cipher, 
and most of the guests, were in the 
billiard-room looking on. Lady Raby 
was writing letters, and Lord Raby 
riding over his home farm. Caroline 
and Lumley had been for some time in 
close and earnest conversation. Miss 
Merton was seated in a large arm- 
chair, much moved, with her hand- 
kerchief to her cyes. Lord Vargrave, 
with his back to the chimney-piece, 
was bending down, and speaking in a 
very low voice, while his quick eye 
glanced, ever and anon, from the 
lady's countenance to the windows— 
to the doors, to be prepared against 
any interruption. 

“ No, my dear friend,” said he, “ be- 
lieve me that 1am sincere. My feel- 
ings for you are, indeed, such as no 
words can paint.” 

“« Then why. ry 

«‘ Why wish you wedded to another 
—why wed another myself? Caro-: 
line, I have often before explained to | 
you that we are in this the victims of | 
an inevitable fate. It is absolutely | 





necessary that I should wed Miss Ca- 
meron. I never deceived you from 
the first. I should have loved her,— 
my heart would have accompanied my 
hand, but for your tooseductive beauty, 
—your superior mind !—yes, Caro- 
line, your mind attracted me more 
than your beauty. Your mind seemed 
kindred to my own—inspired with the 
proper and wise ambition which re- 
gards the fools of the world as pup- 
pets—as counters—as chessmen. For 
myself, a very angel from heaven 
could not make me give up the great 
game of life !—yield to my enemies— 
slip from the ladder— unravel the 
web I have woven! Share my heart 
—my friendship—my schemes! this 
is the true and dignified affection that 
should exist between minds like 
ours; all the rest is the prejudice of 
children.” 

“Vargrave, I am ambitious ~ 
worldly : I own it, but I could give 
up all for you!” 

“You think so, for you do not 
know the sacrifice. You see me now 
apparently rich—in power—courted ; 
and this fate you are willing to share; 
—and this fate you should share, were 
it the real one I could bestow on you. 
But reverse the medal. Deprived of 
office — fortune gone — debts pres- 
sing—destitution notorious—the ridi- 
cule of embarrassments—the disrepute 
attached to poverty and defeated am- 
bition—gn exile in some foreign town 
on the poor pension to which alone I 
should be entitled—a mendicant on 
the public purse; and that, too, so eat 
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into by demands and debts, that there 
is not a grocer in the next market- 
town who would envy the income of 
the retired minister! Retire, fallen 
-—despised,—in the prime of life—in 
the zenith of my hopes! Suppose 
that I could bear this for myself— 
could I bear it for you? You, born 
to be the ornament of courts! and 
you,—could you see me thus? life 
embittered—career lost— and feel, 
generous as you are, that your love 
had entailed on me—on us both—on 
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More—but to the same effect—did 
this able and crafty villain continue 
to address to Caroline, whom he alter- 
nately soothed, irritated, flattered, 
and revolted. Love him she certainly 
did, as far as love in her could extend; 
but perhaps his rank, his reputation, 
had served to win her affection ; and, 
not knowing his embarrassments, she 
had encouraged a worldly hope, that 
if Evelyn should reject his hand it 
might be offered to her. Under this 
impression she had trifled—she had 


our children—this miserable lot !' coquetted—she had played with the 
Impossible, Caroline! we are too wise , serpent till it had coiled around her 
for such romance. It is not because |—and she could not escape ita fasci- 
we love too little, but because our love nation and its folds. She was sin- 
is worthy of each other, that we dis- ecre—she could have resigned much 
dain to make love a curse! Wecan- for Lord Vargrave; but his picture 
not wrestle against the world, but we startled and appalled her. For diffi- 
may shake hands with it, and worm , culties in a palace she might be 
the miser out of its treasures, My prepared—perhaps even for some 
heart must be ever yours—my hand privations in a cottage ornée—but 
must be Miss Cameron’s. Money I ,certainly not for penury in a lodging- 
must have !—my whole career de-, house! She listened by degrees with 
pends on it. It is literally with me the more attention to Vargrave’s descrip- 
highwayman's choice—money or life.” , tion of the power and homage that 
Vargrave paused, and took Caro- | would be hers if she could secure 
line’s hand. }Lord Doltimore: she listened, and 
“T cannot reason with you,” said | was in part consoled. But the thought 
she ; “you know the strange empire of Evelyn again crossed her; and, 
you have obtained over me, and,’ perhaps, with natural jealousy was 
certainly, in spite of all that bas mingled some compunction at the 
passed (and Caroline turned pale) I fate to which Lord Vargrave thus 
could bear anything rather than that coldly appeared to condemn one 80 
you should hereafter reproach me for , lovely and so innocent. 
selfish disregard of your interests— | “But do not, Vargrave,” she said, 
your just ambition.” “ do not be too sanguine ; Evelyn may 
“My noble friend! I do not say | reject you. She docs not see you 
that I shall not feel a deep and sharp with my eyes; it is only a sense of 
pang at seeing you wed another,— honour that, as yet, forbids her openly 
but I shall be consoled by the thought ' to refuse the fulfilment of an engage- 
that I have assisted to procure for;ment from which I know that she 
you a station worthier of your merits , shrinks ; and if she does refuse, —and 
than that which I can offer. Lord you he free,—and I another's ——” 
Doltimore is rich-——you will teach ‘Even in that case,” interrupted 
him to employ his riches well—he is Vargrave, ‘‘I must turn to the Golden 
weak—your intellect will govérn him; Idol; my rank and name must buy 
he is in love—your beauty will suf- me an heiress, if not so endowed as 
fice to preserve his regard. Ah, we Evelyn, wealthy enough, at least, to 
shall be dear friends to the last! take from my wheels the drag-chain 
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of disreputable debt. But Evelyn— 
I will not doubt of her !—her heart is 
still unoccupied ? 

“True, as yet her affections are 
not engaged.” 

“And this Maltravers—she is ro- 
mantic, I fancy—did he seem capti- 
vated by her beauty or her fortune?” 

“No, indeed, I think not; ne nas 
been very little with us of late. He 
talked to her more as to a child— 
there is a disparity of years.” 

“Tam many years older than Mal- 
travers,” muttered Vargrave, moodily. 

“ You !—but your manner is live- 
lier, and, therefore, younger !” 

“Fair flatterer! Maltravers does 
not love me: I fear his report of my 
character——” 

*T never heard him speak of you, 
Vargrave; and I will do Evelyn the 
justice to say, that precisely as she 
does not love she esteems and respects 

ou.” 
me Esteems—respects—these are the 
feelings for a prudent Hymen,” said 
Vargrave, with a smile. ‘“ But, hark ! 
I don’t hear the billiard balls; they 
may find us here—we had better 
separate.” 


Lord Vargrave lounged into the 
billiard-room. The young men had 
just finished playing, and were about 
to visit Thunderer, who had won the 
race, and was now the property of 
Lord Doltimore. 

Vargrave accompanied them to the 
stables; and, after concealing his 
ignorance of horse-flesh as well as he 
could, beneath a profusion of compli- 
ments on fore-hand, hind-quarters, 
breeding, bone, substance, and famous 
pointe, he contrived to draw Doltimore 
into the court-yard, while Colonel 
Legard remained in converse high 
with the head-groom. 

“ Doltimore, I leave Knaresdean to- | 


morrow ; you go to London, I suppose } 
Will you take a little packet for me to 
the Home Office 7” 

“ Certainly, when I go; but I think 
of staying a few days with Legard’s 
uncle—the old admiral—he has a 
hunting-box in the neighbourhood, 
and has asked us both over.” 

“Oh! I can detect the attraction— 
but certainly it is a fair one—the 
handsomest girl in the county; pity 
she has no money.” 

“‘T don’t care for money,” said Lord 
Doltimore, colouring and settlix: his 
chin in his neckcloth ; “ but you are 
mistaken; I have no thoughts that 
way. Miss Merton is a very fine girl; 
but I doubt much if she cares for me. 
I would never marry any woman who 
was not very much in love with me.” 
And Lord Doltimore laughed rather 
foolishly. 

“You are more modest than clear- 
sighted,” said Vargrave, smiling; “ but 
mark my words—I predict that 
the beauty of next season will be a 
certain Caroline Lady Doltimore!” 

The conversation dropped. 


“TI think that will be settled well,” 
said Vargrave to himself, as he was 
dressing for dinner. “Caroline will 
manage Doltimore, and I shall manage 
one vote in the Lords and three in the 
Commons. I have already talked him 
into proper politics; a trifle all this, 
to be sure: but I had nothing else to 
amuse me, and one must never lose an 
occasion. Besides, Doltimore is rich, 
and rich friends are always useful. I 
have Caroline, too, in my power, and 
she may be of service with respect to 
this Evelyn, whom, instead of loving, 
I half hate: she has crossed my path, 
robbed me of wealth; and now—if 
she does refuse me——but no, I will 
not think of that /” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


“ Out of our reach the gods have laid 
Of time to come the event; 
And laugh to see the fvols afraid 
Of what the knaves invent.”—Supigy, from Lyeophren. 


Tax next day Caroline returned to the 
rectory in Lady Raby’s carriage ; and 
two hours after her arrival came Lord 
Vargrave. Mr. Merton had secured 
the principal persons in the neigh- 
bourhood to meet a guest so distin- 
guished, and Lord Vargrave, bent on 
shining in the eyes of Evelyn, charmed 
all with his affability and wit, Evelyn 
he thought seemed pale and dispirited. 
He pertinaciously devoted himself to 
her all the evening. Her ripening 
understanding was better able than 
heretofore to appreciate his abilities ; 
yet, inwardly, she drew comparisons 
between his conversation and that of 
Maltravers, not to the advantage of 
the former. There was much that 
amused, but nothing that interested, 
in Lord Vargrave’s fluent ease. When 
he attempted sentiment, the vein was 
hard and hollow;—he was only at 
home on worldly topics. Caroline’s 
spirits were, as usual in society, high, 
but her laugh seemed forced, and her 
eye absent. 

The next day, after breakfast, Lord 
Vargrave walked alone to Burleigh: 
as he crossed the copse that bordered 
the park, a large Persian greyhound 
sprang towards him, barking loudly ; 
and, lifting his eyes, he perceived the 
form of a man walking slowly along 
one of the paths that intersected the 
wood. He recognised Maltravers. 
They had not till then encountered 
since their meeting a few weeks before 
Florence's death ; and a pang of con- 


science came across the schemer’s cold 
heart. Years rolled away from the 
past—he recalled the young, generous, 
ardent man, whom, ere the character 
or career of either had been developed, 
he had called his friend. He remem- 
bered their wild adventures and gay 
follies, in climes where they had boen 
all in all to each other ;—and the 
beardless boy, whose heart and purse 
were ever open to him, and to whose 
very errors of youth and inexperienced 
passion, he, the elder and the wiser, 
had led and tempted, rose before him 
in contrast to the grave and melan- 
choly air of the bafficd and solitary 
man, who now slowly approached him 
—the man whose proud career he had 
served to thwart—-whose heart his 
schemes had prematurely soured— 
whose best years had been consumed 
in exile—a sacrifice to the grave, 
which a selfish and dishonourable 
villainy had prepared !—Cesarini, the 
nmate of a mad-house—Florence in 
her shroud :—such were the visions 
the sight of Maltraveis conjured up. 
And .to the soul which the unwonted 
and momentary remorse awakened, 
a boding voice whispered —“ And 
thinkest thou that thy achemes shall 
prosper, and thy aspirations succeed ?” 
For the first time in his life, perhaps, 
the unimaginative Vargrave felt the 
mystery of a presentiment of warning 
and of evil. 

The two men met; and with an 
emotion which seemed that of honest 
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and real feeling, Lumley silently held 
out his hand, and half turned away 
his head. 

“Lord Vargrave!” said Maltravers, 
with an equal agitation, “it is long 
since we have encountered.” 

“Long —very long,” answered 
Lumlcy, striving hard to regain his 
self-possession ; “ years have changed 
us both ; but I trust it has still left in 
you, as it hasin me, the remembrance 
of our old friendship.” 

Maltravers was silent, and Lord 
Vargrave continued— 

“You do not answer me, Maltra- 
vers: can political differences, oppo- 
site pursuits, or the mere lapse of 
time, have sufficed to create an irre- 
vocable gulf between us? Why may 
we not be friends again?” 

“ Friends!” echoed Maltravers ; “ at 
our age that word is not so lightly 
spoken—that tie is not so unthink- 
ingly formed—as when we were 
younger men.” 

“But may not the old tie be re- 
newed ?” 

“Our ways in life are different; 
and were I to scan your motives and 
career with the scrutinising eyes of 
friendship, it might only serve to 
separate us yet more. I am sick of 
the great juggle of ambition, and J 
have no sympathy left for those who 
creep into the pint-bottle, or swallow 
the naked sword.” 

““ If you despise the exhibition, why, 
then, let us laugh at it together, for I 
am as cynical as yourself.” 

“Ah!” suid Maltravers with a smile, 
half mournful, half bitter, “bxt are 
you not one of the Impostors ?” 

“Who ought better to judge of the 
Eleusiniana than one of the Initiated ? 
But, seriously, why on earth should 
political differences part private friend- 
ships? Thank Heaven! such has 
never been my maxim.” 

“Tf the differences be the result of 
honest convictions on either side, No. 
But are you honest, Lumley?” 
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“Faith, I have got into the hahit 
of thinking so; and habit's a second 
nature. However, I dare say we shall 
meet yet in the arena, so I must mot 
betray my weak points. How is it, 
Maltravers, that they see so little of 
you at the rectory? you are a great 
favourite there. Have you any living 
that Charley Merton could hold with 
his own }—You shake your head. And 
what think you of Miss Cameron, my 
intended ?” 

“You speak lightly. Perhaps you 


“ Feel deeply—you were going to 
say. Ido. In the hand of my ward, 
Evelyn Cameron, I| trust to obtain at 
once the domestic happiness to which 
I have as yet been a stranger, and the 
wealth necessary to my career.” 

Lord Vargrave continued, after a 
short pause, “Though my avocations 
have separated us so much, I have no 
doubt of her steadyegaffection,—and I 
may add of her sense of honour. She 
alone can repair to me what else had 
been injustice in my uncle.” He then 
proceeded to repeat the moral obliga- 
tions which the late lord had imposed 
on Evelyn ;—obligations that he 
greatly magnified. Maltravers listened 
attentively, and said little. 

“ And these obligations being fairly 
considered,” added Vargrave, with a 
smile, “I think, even had I rivals, 
that they could scarcely in honour 
attempt to break an existing engage- 
ment.” 

“Not while the engagement lasted,” 
answered Maltravers; “not till one 
or the other had declined to fulfil it, 
and therefore left both free: but I 
trust it will be an alliance in which 
all but affection will be forgotten— 
that of honour alone would be Luta 
harsh tie.” 

‘« Agsuredly,” said Vargrave; and, 
as if satistied with what had passed, 
he turned the conversation—praised 
Burleigh—spoke of county mattera— 
resumed his habitual gaiety, though 
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it was somewhat subdued—and, pro- than this soured temper and erring 
mising to call again soon, he at last heart? And he is assured too of her 
took his leave, affection! Why this jealous pang? 
Maltravers pursued his solitary Why can the fountain within never 
rambles: and his commune with him- beexhausted? Why, through so many 
self was stern and searching. scenes and sufferings, have I still re- 
“ And 80,” thought he, “this prize tained the vain madness of my youth 
is reserved for Vargrave! Whyshould —the haunting susceptibility to love? 
I deem him unworthy of the treasure! This is my latest folly.” 
May he not be worthicr, at all events, 
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Tyvackds 0056 xpny’ avhp Anlferac 
"Eos Aueworv.—SinonrwEs, 


A virtuous woman is man's greatest pride. 


BOOK IY. 


CHAPTER I.’ 


6‘ Abroad uneasy, nor content at home. 
* * 


* 


And Wisdom shows the ill without the cure."—Hanmonp: Elegies. 


Two or three days after the interview 
between Lord Vargrave and Maltra- 
vers, the solitude of Burleigh was 
relieved by the arrival of Mr. Cleve- 
land. The good old gentleman, when 
free from attacks of the gout, which 
were now somewhat more frequent 
than formerly, was the same cheerful 
and intelligent person as ever. Ami- 
able, urbane, accomplished, and bene- 
volent—there was just enough world- 
liness in Cleveland’s nature to make 
his views sensible as far as they went, 
but to bound their scope. Every 
thing he said was so rational—and yet, 
to an imaginative person, his conver- 
sation was unsatisfactory, and his 
philosophy somewhat chilling. 

“T cannot say how pleased and sur- 
prised I am at your care of the fine 
old place,” said he to Maltravers, as, 
leaning on his cane and his ci-devant 
pupil’s arm, he loitered observantly 
through the grounds—“I see every 
where the presence of the Master.” 

And certainly the praise was de- 
perved }—the gardens were now in 
erder—the dilapidated fences were 
repaired —the weeds no longer encum- 
dered the walks—Nature was just 


assisted and relicved by Art, without 
being oppressed by too officious a ser- 
vice from her handmaid. In the 
house itself, some suitable and appro- 
priate repairs and decorations—with 
such articles of furniture as combined 
modern comfort with the ancient and 
picturesque shapes of a former fashion 
—had redeemed the mansion from al. 
appearance of dreariness and neglect 
while still was left to its quaint halls 
and chambers the character whieh 
belonged to their architecture and 
associations. It was surprising how 
much a little exercise of simple taste 
had effected. 

“T am glad you approve what I 
have done,” said Maltravers. “I know 
not how it was, but the desolation of 
the place, when I returned to it, re- 
proached me. We contract friendship 
with places as with human beings, 
and fancy they have claims upon us; 
-—at least that is my weakness.” 

“ And an amiable one it is, too—!I 
share it, As for me, I look upen 
Temple Grove as a fond husband 
upon a fair wife. I am always 
anxious to adorn it, and as proud of 
its beauty as if it could ng erstand 
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and thank me for my partial admira- | 


tion. When [I leave you, I intend 
going to Paris, for the purpose of 
attending a sale of the pictures and 
effects of Monsieur De These 
auctions are to me what a jeweller's 
shop is toa lover; but then, Ernest, 
I am an old bachelor.” 

* And I, too, am an Arcadian,” said 
Maltravers, with a smile. 

“ Ah, but you are not too old for 
repentance. Burleigh now requires 
nothing but a mistress.” 

‘Perhaps it may soon reccive that 
addition. I am yet undecided whether 
I shall sell it.” 

“Sell it !—sell Burleigh !—the last 
memorial of your mother’s ancestry ! 
—the classic retreat of the graceful 
Digbys! Sell Burleigh!” 

“T had almost resolved to do so 
when I came hither; then I foreswore 
the intention: now again I sometimes 
sorrowfully return to the ‘¢ x2.” 

“ And in Heaven's name, why?” 

‘My old restlessness returns. Busy 
myself as I will here, J find the range 
of action monotonous and confined. 
I began too soon to draw around me 
the large circumference of litcrature 
and action; and the small provincial 
sphere seems to me a sail going back 
in life. Perhaps I should not feel 
this, were my home lcss lonely; but 
as it is—no, the wandcrer’s ban is on 
me, and I again turn towards the lands 
of excitement and adventure.” 

“TI understand this, Ernest; but 
why is your home so solitary? You 
are still at the age in which wise and 
congenial unions are the most fre- 
quently formed; your temper is do- 
mestic—your easy fortune and sobered 
ambition allow you to choose without 
reference to worldly considerations. 
Look round the world, and mix with 
the world again; and give Burleigh 
the mistress it requires.” _“ 

Maltravers shook his head, and 
; sighed. 

“TI do not say,” continued Cleve- 
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land, wrapt in the glowing interest of 
the theme, “ that you should marry a 
mere girl—but an amiable woman, 
who, like yourself, has seen something 
of life, and knows how to reckon on 
ts cares, and to be contented with its 
enjoyments.” 

‘You have said enough,” said 
Maltravers, impatiently; “an expe 
rienced woman of the world, whose 
‘reshness of hope and heart is gone! 
What a picture! No; to me there 
8 something inexpressibly beautiful 
nh innocence and youth But you 
say justly—my years are not those 
that would make an union with youth 
desirable, or well suited.” 

“I do not say that,” said Cleveland, 
taking a pinch of snuff; “but jou 
should avoid great disparity of age— 
not for the sake of that disparity 
itself, but because with it is involved 
discord of temper—pursuits, A very 
young woman, new to the world, will 
not be contented with home alone; 
you are at once too gentle to curb her 
wishes, and a little too stern and re- 
served—(pardon me for saying so)— 
to be quite congenial to very early 
and sanguine youth.” 

“It is truc,” said Maltravers, with 
a tone of voice that showed he was 
struck with the remark: “but how 
have we fallen on this subject? Ict 
us change it—I have no idea of 
marriage—the gloomy reminiscence 
of Florence Lascelles chains me to 
the past.” 

“Poor Florence !—she might once 
have suited you, but now you are 
older, and would require a calmer and 
more malleable temper.” 

“ Peace, I implore you!” 

The conversation was changed ; and 
at noon Mr. Merton, who had heard 
of Cleveland’s arrival, called at Bur- 
leigh to renew an old acquaintance, 
He invited them to pass the evening 
at the rectory ; and Cleveland, hearing 
that whist was a regular amusement, 
accepted the invitation for his host 
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and himself. But when the evening 
came, Maltravers pleaded indisposi- 
tion, and Cleveland was obliged to go 
alone. 

When the old gentleman returned, 
about midnight, he found Maltravers 
awaiting him in the library; and 
Cleveland, having won fourteen 
points, was in a very gay, conversible 
humour. 

“ You perverse herniit!” said he, 
“talk of solitude, indeed, with so 
pleasant a family a hundred yards 
distant! You deserve to be solitary 
—I have no patience with you. They 
complain bitterly of your desertion, 
and say you were, at first, the enfant 
de la maison.” 

**S8o0 you like the Mertons? The 
clergyman is sensible, but common- 
place.” 

“A very agreeable man, despite 
your cynical definition, and plays a 
very fair rubber. But Vargrave is a 
first-rate player.” 

“'Vargrave is there still?” 

“Yes, he breakfasts with us to- 
morrow— he invited himself.” 

“ Humph!” 

“ie played one rubber; the rest of 
the evening he devoted himself to the 
prettiest girl I ever saw—Miss Ca- 
meron. What a sweet face!—so 
modest, yet so intelligent! I talked 
with her a good deal during the deals, 
in which I cut out. I almost lost my 
heart to her.” 

“So Lord Vargrave devoted himself 
to Miss Cameron?” 

“To be sure,—you know they are 
to be married soon. Merton told me 
so. She is very rich. He is the 
luckiest fellow imaginable, that Var- 
grave! But he is much too old for 
her: she seems to think so too. I 
can’t explain why I think it; but by 
her pretty reserved manner I saw that 
she tried to keep the gay minister at 
a distance: but it would not do. 
Now, if you were ten years younger, 
or Miss Cameron ten years older, you 
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might have had some chance of cutting 
out your old friend.” 

“So you think I also am too old 
for a lover?” 

“ For a lover of a girl of seventeen, 
certainly. You seem touchy on the 
score of age, Ernest.” 

“Not I;” and Maltravers laughed. 

“No! There was a young gentle- 
man present, who, | think, Vargrave 
might really find a dangerous rival— 
a Colonel Legard—one of the hand- 
somest men I ever saw in my life; 
just the style to turn a romantic 
young lady’s head ; a mixture of the 
wild and the thoroughbred; black 
curls—superb eyes—and the softest 
manners in the world. But, to be 
sure, he has lived all his life in the 
best society. Not so his friend, Lord 
Doltimore, who has a little too much 
of the green-room lounge and French 
café manner for my taste.” 

‘“‘ Doltimore—Legard—names new 
tome; Inever met them attherectory.” 

“Possibly; they are staying at 
Admiral Legard’s, in the neighbour- 
hood. Miss Merton made their ac- 
quaintance at Knaresdean. A good 
old lady—the most perfect Mrs, 
Grundy one would wish to meet with 
—who owns the monosyllabic appella- 
tion of Ilare (and who, being my 
partner, trumped my king !), assured 
me that Lord Doltimore was des- 
perately in love with Caroline Merton. 
By the way, now, there is a young 
lady of a proper age for you—hand- 
some and clever, too.” 

“You talk of antidotes to matri- 
mony :—and so Miss Cameron . 

“Qh, no more of Miss Cameron 
now, or I shall sit up all night; 
she has half turned my head. I 
can’t help pitying her—iarried to 
one so careless and worldly as Lord 
Vargrave—thrown so young into the 
whirl of London. Poor thing! she 
had better have fallen in love with 
Legard; which I dare say she will do, 
after all. Well, good night!” 
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CHAPTER II. 


« Passion, as frequently js seen, 
Subsidfng, settles into spleen: 
Hence, as the plague of happy life, 
I ran away from party strife."—Matruzw GREEN, 


* Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and will of fate.”—Jbid. 


Aocorpine to his engagement, Var- 
grave breakfasted the next morning 
at Burleigh. Maltravers, at first, 
struggled to return his familiar cor- 
diality with equal graciousness. Con- 
demning himself for former and un- 
founded suspicions, he wrestled against 
feelings which he could not, or would 
not, analyse, but which made Lumley 
an unwelcome visitor, and connected 
him with painful asscciations, whether 
of the present orthe past. But there 
were points on which the penetration 
of Maltravers served to justify his 
prepossessions. 

The conversation, chiefly sustained 
by Cleveland and Vargrave, fell on 
public questions; and, as one was 
opposed to the other, Vargrave's ex- 
position of views and motives had in 
them so much of the self-seeking of 
the professional pluceman, that they 
might well have offended any man 
tinged by the lofty mania of political 
Quixotism. It was with a strange 
mixture of feelings that Maltravers 
listened : at one moment, he proudly 
congratulated himself on having 
quitted a career where such opinions 
seemed so well to prosper; at another, 
his better and juster sentiments awoke 
the long-dormant combative faculty, 
and he almost longed for the turbulent 
bat sublime arena, in which truths 
are vindicated and mankind advanced. 

The interview did not serve for 


that renewal of intimacy which Var 
grave appeared ‘to seek ; and Maltra- 
vers rejoiced when the placeman took 
his departure. 

Lumley, who was about to pay a 
morning visit to Lord Doltimore, had 
borrowed Mr. Merton’s stanhope, as 
being better adapted than any state- 
lier vehicle to get rapidly through the 
cross-roads which led to Admiral 
Legard’s house; and as he settled 
himself in the scat, with his servant 
by his side, he said, laughingly, “I 
almost fancy myself naughty Master 
Lumley again in this young-man- 
kind-of two-wheeled cockle-boat : not 
dignified, but rapid, eh?” 

And Lumley’s face, as he spoke, 
had in it so much of frank gaiety, 
and his manner was so simple, that 
Maltravers could with difficulty fancy 
him the same man who, five minutes 
before, had been uttering sentiments 
that might have become the oldest- 
hearted intriguer whom the hot-bed 
of ambition ever reared. 

As soon as Lumley was gone, Mal- 
travers left Cleveland alone to write 
letters (Cleveland was an exemplary 
and voluminous correspondent), and 
strolled with his dogs into the village. 
The effect which the presence of Mal- 
travers produced among his peasantry 
was one that seldom failed to refresh 
and soothe his more bitter and dis- 
turbed thoughts. They had gradually 
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(for the poor are quick sighted) be- | 
come sensible of his justice—a finer 
quality than many that seem more 
amiable. They felt that his real 
object was to make them better and 
happier; and they had learned to see 
that the means he adopted generally 
advanced the end. Besides, if some- 
times stern, he was never capricious 
or unreasonable; and then, too, he 
would listen patiently and advise 
kindly. They were a little in awe of 
him, but the awe only served to make ' 
them more industrious and orderly ; 
to stimulate the idle man—to reclaim 
the drunkard. He was one of the 


1 


he felt that, in solitude, the passions 
feed upon the heart, As he thus 
walked along the green lane, and the 
insect life of summer rustled audibly 
among the shadowy hedges, and along 
the thick grass that sprang up on 
either side, he came suddenly upon a 
{little group, that arrested all his 
attention. 

It was a woman, clad in rags, 
bleeding, and seemingly insensible, 
supported by the overseer of the 
parish and a labourer. 

“What is the matter?” 
Maltravers. 

“ A poor woman has been knocked 


asked 


favourers of the small-allotment sys- | down and run over bya gentleman in 


tem; not, indeed as a panacea, but 
as one excellent stimulant to exertion | 
and independence: and his chosen | 
rewards for good conduct were in 


a gig, your honour,” replied the over- 
seer. “He stopped, half an hour ago, 
at my house, to tell me that she was 
lying on the road ; and he has given 


such comforts as served to awaken, me two sovereigns for her, your 
amongst those hitherto passive, honour. But, poor cretur! she was 
dogged, and hopeless, a desire to bet- too heavy for me to carry her, and I 
ter and improve their condition. was forced to leave her and call Tom 
Somehow or other, without direct to help me.’ 

alms, the good- wife found that the' “The gentleman might have stayed 
little savings in the cracked tea-pot, | to sce what were the consequences of 
or the old stocking, had greatly in- | his own act,” muttered Maltravers, as 
creased since the squire’s return; he examined the wound in the temple, 


while her husband came home from | 


his moderate cups at the ale-housc 
more sober and in better temper. 
Having already saved something was 
a great reason why he should save 
more. The new school, too, was 
so much better conducted than the 
old one; the children actually liked 
going there ; and now and then there 
were little village fcasts connected 
with the school-room ; play and work 
were joint associations. 

And Maltravers looked into his 
cottages, and looked at the allotment- 
ground ; and it was pleasant to him 
to say to himself, “1 am not altogether 
without use in life.” But as he pur- 
sued his loncly walk, and the glow of 
self-approval died away with the 
acenes that called it forth, the cloud 
again settled on his brow; and again 


whence the blood flowed copiously. 

‘He said he was in a great hurry, 
your honour,” said the village official, 
overhcaring Maltravera. “I think it 
was one of the grand folks up at the 
Parsonage; for 1 know it was Mr. 
Merton’s bay horse—he is a hot ’un!” 

“ Does the poor woman live in the 
neighbourhood +~—Do you know her?” 
asked Maltravers, turning from the 
contemplation of this new instance of 
Vargrave's selfishness of character. 

“No; the old body seems quite a 
stranger here—a tramper, or beggar, 
I think, sir. But it won’t be a set- 
tlement if we take her in; and we 
can carry her to the Chequers, up the 
village, your honour.” 

‘What is the nearest house—your 
own %” 

‘Yes ;—but we be so busy now!” 
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“She shall not go to your house, 
end be neglected. And as for the 
public-house, it ia too noisy : we must 
move her to the Hall.” 

“Your honour!” ejaculated the 
overseer, opening his eyes. 

“It is not very far; she is severely 
hurt. Get a hurdle—lay a mattress 
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on it. Make haste, both of you; I 
will wait here till you return.” 

The poor woman was carefully 
placed on the grass by the road-side, 
and Maltravers supported her head, 
while the men hastened to obey his 
orders, 


CHAPTER III. 


* Alse from that forked hill, the boasted scat 
Of studious Peace and mild Philosophy, 
Indignant murmurs mote be heard to threat.”—Wesr. 


Mr. Cievetanp wanted to enrich one 
of his letters with a quotation from 
Ariosto, which he but imperfectly 
remembered. Ife had scen the book 
he wished to refer to in the little 
study, the day before ; and he quitted 
the library to search for it. 

As he was tumbling over some 
volumes that lay piled on the writing- 


table, he felt a student's curiosity to | 


to apply our active faculties to the 
catholic interests of the world, they 
turn morbidly into channels of re- 
search, the least akin to their real 
genius. By the collision of minds 
alone does each mind discover what 
is its proper product: left to ourselves, 
our talents become but intellectual 
eccentricities. 

Some scattered papers, in the hand- 


discover what now constituted his! writing of Maltravers, fell from one of 


host’s favourite reading. Ue was sur- 
prised to observe, that the greater 
portion of the works that, by the 
doubled leaf and the pencilled refer- 
ence, seemed most frequently con- 
sulted, were not of a literary nature-— 
they were chiefly scientific; and 
astronomy seemed the chosen science. 
He then remembered that he had 
heard Maltravers speaking to a 
builder, employed on the recent re- 
pairs, on the subject of an observatory. 
“This is very styange,” thought 
Cleveland; “he gives up literature, 
the rewards of which are in his reach, 
and turns to science, at an age too 
late to discipline his mind to its 
austere training.” 

Alas! Cleveland did not understand 
that there are times in life when 
imaginative minds seek to numb and 
to blunt imagination. Still less did 
he feel that, when we perversely refuse 


the volumes. Of these, a few were 
but algebraical calculations, or short 
scientific suggestions, the valuc of 
which Mr. Cleveland’s studies did 
not enable him to ascertain: but in 
others they were wild snatches of 
mournful and impassioned verse, 
which showed that the old vein of 
poetry still flowed, though no longer 
to the daylight. ‘These verses Cleve- 
land thought himself justified in glanc- 
ing over; they seemed to portray a 
state of mind which deeply interested, 
and greatly saddened him. They ex- 
pressed, indeed, a firm determination 
to bear up against both the memory 
and the fear of ill; but mysterious 
and hinted allusions here and there 
served to denote some recent and yet 
existent struggle, revealed by the 
heart only to the genius, In these 
partial and imperfect self-communings 
and confessions, there was the evidence 
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of the pining affections, the wasted 
life, the desolate hearth of the lonely 
man. Yet, so calm was Maltravers 
himself, even to his carly friend, that 
Cleveland knew not what to think of 
the reality of the feelings painted. 
Had that fervid and romantic spirit 
been again awakened by a living 
object —if so, where was the object 
found? The dates affixed to the 
verses were most recent. But whom 
had Maltravers seen? Cleveland’s 
thoughts turned to Caroline Merton 
—to Evelyn; but, when he had spoken 
of both, nothing in the countcnance, 
the manner, of Maltravers had be- 
trayed emotion. And once the heart 
of Maltravers had so readily betrayed 
itself! Cleveland knew not how pride, 
years, and suffering, school the fea- 
tures, and repress the outward signs 
of what pass within. While thus 
engaged, the door of the study opened 
abruptly, and the servant announced 
Mr. Merton. 

“A thousand pardons,” said the 
courteous rector. “1 fear we disturb 
you; but Admiral Legard and Lord 
Doltimore, who called on us this morn- 
ing, were so anxious to see Burleigh, 
I thought [ might take the liberty. 
We have come over quite in a large 
narty—taken the place by storm, Mr. 
Maltravers is out, I hear; but you 
will let us see the house, My allics 
are alrcady in the hall, cxamining 
the armour.” 

Cleveland, ever sociable and urbane, 
answered suitably, and went with Mr. 
Merton into the hall, where Caroline, 
her little sisters, Evelyn, Lord Dolti- 
more, Admiral Legard, and his nephew, 
were assembled. 

“Very proud to be my host's repre- 
sentative and your guide,” said Cleve- 
land. “ Your visit, Lord Doltimore, 
is indeed an agreeable surprise. Lord 
Vargrave left us an hour or so since, 
to call on you at Admiral Legard’s: 
we buy our pleasure with his dis- 
appointment.” 
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“It is very unfortunate,” said the 
admiral, a bluff, harsh-looking old 
gentleman ; “ but we were not aware, 
till we saw Mr. Merton, of the honour 
Lord Vargrave has done us. I can’t 
think how we missed him on the 
road.” 

“My dear uncle,” said Colonel 
Legard, ina peculiarly sweet and agree- 
able tone of voice, “you forget; we 
came three miles round by the high 
road ; and Mr. Merton says that Lord 
Vargrave took the short cut by Lang- 
ley End. My unele, Mr. Cleveland, 
never feels in safcty upon land, unless 
the road is as wide as the British 
Channel, and the horses go before 
the wind at the rapid pace of two 
knots and a half an hour!” 

“JT just wish I had you at sea, Mr. 
Jackanapes,” said the admiral, looking 
grimly at his handsome nephew, 
while he shook his cane at him. 

The nephew smiled; and, falling 
back, conversed with Evelyn. 

The party were now shown over the 
house ; and Lord Doltimore was loud 
in its praises. It was like a chAtean 
he had once hired in Normandy—it 
had a French character; those old 
chairs were in excellent taste—quite 
the style of Francis the First. 

“TI know no man I respect more 
than Mr. Maltravers,” quoth the 
admiral. “ Since he has been amongst 
us this time, he has been a pattern to 
us country gentlemen. Ife would 
make an excellent colleague for Sir 
John. We really must get him to 
stand against that young puppy, who 
is member of the House of Commons 
only because his father is a peer, 
and never votes more than twice a 
session.” 

Mr. Merton looked grave. 

“T wish to Heaven you could per 
suade him to stay amongst you,” said 
Cleveland. “Ile has half taken it 
into his head to part with Burleigh !” 

“Part with Burleigh!” exclaimed 
Evelyn, turning abruptly from the 
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handsome colonel, in whose conver- 
sation she had hitherto seemed 
sbeorbed. 

“My very ejaculation when I heard 
him say 90, my dear young lady.” 

* JT wis he would,” said Lord Dolti- 
more, hastily, and glancing towards 
Oaroline. “I should much like to 
buy it. What do you think would be 
the purchase-money ?” 

“Don’t talk so cold-bloodedly,” 
eaid the admiral, letting the point of 
his cane fall with great emphasis on 
the floor. “I can't bear to see old 
families deserting their old places— 
quite wicked. You buy Burleigh! 


have not you got a country-seat of! 


your own, my lord? Go and live 


there, and take Mr. Maltravers for 


your model—you could not have a 
better.” 

Lord Doltimore sneered—coloured 
—settled his neckcloth—and, turning 
round to Colonel Legard, whispered, 


‘Legard, your good uncle is a bore.” | 


Legard looked a little offended, and 
made no reply. 

“ But,” said Caroline, coming to 
the relief of her admirer, “if Mr. 
Maltravers will sell the place, surely 
he could not have a better successor.” 

“ He sha'n’t sell the place, ma’am, 
and that’s poz!” cried the admiral. 
“The whole county shall signa round 
robin to tell him it’s a shame; and if 
any one dares to buy it, we'll send 
him to Coventry.” 

Miss Merton laughed ; but looked 
round the old wainscot walls with 
unusual interest: she thought it 
would be a fine thing to be Lady of 
Burleigh ! 

“ And what is that picture so care- 
fully covered up?” said the adiniral, 
as they now stood in the library. 

‘“‘The late Mrs. Maltravers, Ernest’s 
mother,” replied Cleveland, slowly. 
‘“‘He dislikes it to be shown— to 
strangers: the other is a Digby.” 

Brelyn looked towards the veiled 


portrait, and thought of her first, 
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interview with Maltravers; but the 
soft voice of Colonel Legard murmured 
in her ear, and her revery was 
broken. 

Cleveland eyed the colonel, and 
muttered to himself, “Vargrave should 
keep a sharp look-out.” 

They had now finished their round 
of the show-apartments—which, in- 
deed, had little but their antiquity 
and old portraits to recommend them 
—and were in a lobby at the back of 
the house, communicating with a 
court-yard, two sides of which were 
occupied with the stables. The sight 
of the stables reminded Caroline of 
the Arab horses; and at the word 
“horses,” Lord Doltimore seized 
Legard’s arm, and carried him off to 
inspect the animals; Caroline, her 
father, and tle admiral, followed. 
Mr. Cleveland happened not to have 
on his walking-shoes; and the flag- 
stones in the court-yard looked damp ; 
and Mr. Cleveland, like most old 
bachelors, was prudently afraid of 
cold: so he excused himself, and 
stayed behind. He was talking to 
Evelyn about the Digbys, and full of 
anecdotes about Sir Kenelm, at the 
moment the rest departed so abruptly; 
and Evelyn was interested, so she 
insisted on keeping him company. 
The old gentleman was flattered ; he 
thought it excellent breeding in Mias 
Cameron. The ghildren ran out to 
renew acquaintance with the peacock, 
who, perched on an old stirrup-stone, 
was sunning his gay plumage in the 
noon-day. 

“Jt is astonishing,” said Cleveland, 
“how certain family features are 
transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration! Maltravers has atill the fore- 
head and eyebrows of the Digbys— 
that peculiar, brooding, thoughtful 
forehead, which you observed in the 
picture of Sir Kenelm. Once, too, 
he had much the same dreaming 
character of mind, but he has lost 
that, in some measure at least. He 
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has fine qualities, Miss Cameron—I 
have known him since he was born. 
I trust his career is not yet closed ; 
could he but form ties that would 
bind him to England, I should in- 
dulge in higher expectations than I 
did even when the wild boy turned 
half the heads in Gottingen ? 

“But we were talking of family 
portraits—there is one in the entrance 
hall, which perhaps you have not 
observed; it is half obliterated by 
damp and time—yet it is of a remark- 
able personage, connected with Mal- 
travers by ancestral intermarriages—- 
Lord Falkland, the Falkland of 
Clarendon. A man weak in character, 
but made most interesting by history. 
Utterly unfitted for the severe ordeal 
of those stormy times; sighing for 
peace when his whole soul should have 
been in war; and repentant alike 
whether with the Parliament or the 
King, but still a personae of elegant 
and endearing associations; a student- 
soldier, with a high heart and a gallant 
apirit. Come and look at his features 
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—homely and worn, but with a 
characteristic air of refinement and 
melancholy thought.” 

Thus running on, the agreeable old 
gentleman drew Evelyn into the outer 
hall. Upon arriving there, through a 
small passage, which opened upon 
the hall, they were surprised to find 
the old housekeeper and another 
female servant, standing by a rude 
kind of couch, on which lay the form 
of ths poor woman described in the 
last chavter. Maltravers and two 
other wncn were also there. And 
Maltravers himself was giving orders 
to his servants, while he leant over 
the sufferer, who was now conscious 
both of pain and the service rendered 
to her. As Evelyn stopped abruptly 
and in surprise, opposite and almost 
at the foot of the homely litter, the 
woman raised herself up on one arm, 
and gazed at her with a wild stare; 
then, muttering some incoherent 
words, which appeared to betoken 
delirium, she sunk back, and was 
again insensible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ Hence oft to win some stubborn maid, 
Still dues the wanton god assume 
The martial air, the gay cockade, 


The sword, the shoulder-kaot, and plume.” 


THe hall was cleared, the sufferer 
had been removed, and Maltravers 
was left alone with Cleveland and 
Evelyn. 

He simply and shortly narrated the 
adventure of the morning; but he 
did not mention that Vargrave had 
been the cause of the injury his new 
guest had sustained. Now this event 
had served to make a mutual and 
kindred impression on Evelyn and 
Maltravers. The humanity of the 
latter, natural and commonplace as 
if was, was an endearing recollection 
to Evclyn, preciscly as it showed that 
his cold theory of disdain towards the 
mass did not affect his actual con- 
duct towards individuals. On the 
other hand, Maltravers had perhaps 
been yct more impressed with the 
prompt and ingenuous sympathy 
which Evelyn had testified towards 
the sufferer ; it had so evidently been 
her first gracious and womanly im- 
pulse to hasten to the side of this 
humble stranger. In that impulse, 
Maltravers himself had been almost 
forgotten; and as the poor woman 
lay pale and lifeless, and the young 
Evelyn bent over her in Leuiutiful 
compassion, Maltravers thought she 
had never seemed so lovely, so irre- 
‘sistible—in fact, Pity in woman is a 
great beautifier. 

As Maltravers finished his short 
tale, Evelyn’s eyes were fixed upon 
him with such frank, and yet such 
soft approval, that the look tent 
straight to his heart. He quf kly 
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turned away, and abruptly changed 
the conversation. 

“But how long have you been 
here, Mics Cameron,—and your com- 
panions?” 

“ We are again intruders; but this 
time it was not my fault.” 

“No,” said Cleveland, “for a 
wonder; it was male, and not lady- 
like curiosity that trespassed on 
Bluecbeard's chamber. But, however, 
to soften your resentment, know that 
Mi-s Cameron has brought you a pur- 
chaser for Burleigh. Now, then, we 
can test the sincerity of your wish 
to part with it. J assure you, mean- 
while, that Miss Cameron was as much 
shocked at the idea as I was. Were 
you not?” 

* But you surely have no inten- 
tion of selling Burleigh ?” said Evelyn, 
anxiously, 

“1 fear I do not know my own 
mind,” 

“Well,” said Cleveland, “here 
comes your tempter. Lord Dolti- 
more, let me introduce Mr. Maltra- 
vers.” 

Lord Doltimore bowed. 

“Been admiring your horses, Mr. 
Maltravers. I never saw anything so 
perfect as the black one; may I ask 
where you bought him ?” 

“It was a present to me,” answered 
Maltravers. 

“A present !” 

“ Yes, from one who would not 
have sold that horse for a king’s 
ransom: —an old Arab chief, with 
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whom I formed a kind of friendship 
in the Desert. A wound disabled 
him from riding, and he bestowed 
the horse on me, with as much solemn 
tenderness for the gift as if he had 
given me his daughter in marriage.” 

“T think of travelling into the 
East,” said Lord Doltimore, with 
much gravity: “I suppose nothing 
will induce you to sell the black 
horse? ” 

“Lord Doltimore!” said Maltra- 
vers, in a tone of lofty surprise. 

“JT do not care for the price,” con- 
tinued the young nobleman, a little 
disconcerted. 

‘No. I never sell any horse that. 
has once learned to know me. 
would as soon think of selling a friend. 
In the desert one’shorseisone’sfricnd. 
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springs from early and habitual in- 
tercourse with the most polished 
female socicty—Colonel Legard, at 
the age of eight-and-twenty, had 
acquired a reputation for beauty 
almost as popular and as well known 
as that which men usually acquire 
by mental qualifications. Yct there 
was nothing effeminate in his coun- 
tenance, the symmetrical features 
of which were made masculine and 
expressive by the rich olive of the 
complexion, and the close jetty curls 
of the Antinous-like hair. 

They seemed, as they there stood— 
Evelyn and Legard—so well suited to 
each other in personal advantages 


1 | their different styles so happily con- 


trasted ; and Legard, at the moment, 
was regarding her with such respect- 


I am almost an Arab myself in these | ‘ful admiration, and whispering com- 


Matters.” 


' plinent to her in so subdued a tone, 


“ But talking of sale and barter, re- | that the dullest observer might have 


minds me of Burlcigh,” said Cleve- 
land, maliciously. ‘ “Lord Doltimore 
is an universal buyer. He covets all 


your goods: he will take the house, | 


if he can’t have the stables.” 


“T onlymean,” said Lord Doltimore, 


rather peevishly, “that, if you wish 
to part with Burleigh, I should like | 
to have the option of purchase.” 

“Tl will remember it—if I deter- 
mine to sell the place,” answered Mal- 
travers, smiling gravely ; “at present | 
I am undecided.” 

He turned away towards fvelyn 
as he spoke, and almost started to 
observe that she was joincd by a 
stranger, whose approach he had not | 
before noticed ; 
a man of such remarkable personal ad- | 


vantages, that, had Maltravers been in | 


Vargrave’s position, he might reason- 
ably have experienced a pang of 
jealousapprehension. Slightly above 
the common height—slender, yet 
strongly formed—set off by every ad- 
vantage of dress, of air, of the name- 
less tone and pervading refinement 
that sometimes, though not always, 


ventured a prophecy by no means 
agreeable to the hopes of Lumlcy, 
Lord Vargrave. 

But a feeling or fear of this nature 
was not that which occurred to Mal- 
travers, or dictated his startled ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

Legard looked up as he heard the 
exclamation, and saw Maltravers, 
whose Lack had hitherto been turned 
towards him. He too, was evidently 
surprised, and secmingly confused ; 
the colour mounted to his cheek, and 
then Icft it pale. 

* Colonel Legard,” raid Cleveland, 
“a thousand apologies for my neglect: 
I really did not observe you enter— 


and that stranger | you came round by the front door, I 


suppose. Let me make you acquainted 
with Mr. Maltravers.” 

Legard bowed low. 

“ We have met before,” said he, in 
embarrassed accents: “at Venico, I 
think !” 

Maltravers inclined his head rather 
stiffly at first, but then, as if moved 
by a second impulse, held out his 
hand cordially. 


HO 


“Ob, Mr. Ernest, here you are!” 
eried Sophy, bounding into the hall, 
followed by Mr. Merton, the old ad- 
smiral, Caroline, and Cecilia. 

The interruption seemed welcome 
and opportane. ‘The admiral, with 
blunt cordiality, expressed his plea- 
sure at being made known to Mr. 
Maltravers. 

The conversation grew general— 
refreshments were proffercd and de- 
elined—the visit drew to its close. 

It so happened that, as the guests 
departed, Evelyn, from whose side 
the constant colonel had insensibly 
melted away, lingered last,—save, in- 
deed, the admiral, who was discussing 
with Clevelend a new specific for the 
gout. And as Maltravers stood on 
the steps, Evelyn turned to him with 
all her beautiful naiveté of mingled 
timidity and kindness, and said, 

“ And are we really never to see 
you again,—never to hear again your 
tales of Egypt and Arabia—never to 
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talk over Tasso and Dante? No books 
—no talk—no disputes—no quarrels! 
What have we done? I thought we 
had made it up—and yet you are still 
unforgiving. Give me a good scold, 
and be friends !” 

“Friends !—you have no friend 
more anxious, more devoted than I 
am. Young, rich, fascinating as you 
are, you will carve no impression . on 
human hearts deeper than that you 
have graven here !” 

Carried away by the charm of her 
childlike familiarity and enchanting 
sweetness, Maltravers had said more 
than he intended; yet his eyes, his 
emotion, said more than his werds. 

Evelyn coloured deeply, and her 
whole manner changed. However, 
she turned away, and saying, with 
a forced gaiety, “Well, then, you 
will not desert us—we shall see you 
once more?” hurried down the stepa 
to join her companions, 
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CHAPTER Y. 


"See how the skilful lover spreads his toils.” —SriLLINGFLEET. 


Tux party had not long returned to 
the rectory, and the admiral’s car- 
riage was ordered, when Lord Var- 
grave made his appearance. He de- 
scanted with gay good humour on his 
long drive—the bad roads—and his 
disappointment at the conire-temps 
that awaited him; then, drawing 
aside Colonel Leyard, who seemed 
unusually silent and abstracted, he 
said to him— 

“My dear colonel, my visit this 
morning was rather to you than to 
Doltimore. I confess that I should 
like to see your abilities enlisted on 
the side of the Government; and 
knowing that the post of Storckceper 
to the Ordnance will be vacant in a 
day or two by the promotion of 
Mr. ——, I wrote to secure the refusal 
—to-day's post brings me the answer. 
I offer the place to you; and I trust, 
before long, to procure you also a seat 
in parliament. But you must start 
for London immediately.” 

A week ago, and Legard'’s utmost 
amb’tion would have been amply gra- 
tified by this post ; he now hesitated. 

“ My dear lord,” said he, “1 cannot 
say how grateful I feel for your kind- 
ness; but —but-—— ” 

“Enough: no thanks, my dear 
Legard. Can you go to town to- 
morrow.” 

“Indeed,” said Legard, “ I fear not ; 
I must consult my uncle.” 


“TI can answer for him; I sounded 
him before I wrote—reflect! You 
are not rich, my dear Legard; it is 
an excellent opening: a seat in par- 
liament, too! Why, what can be 
your reason for hesitation ?” 

There was something meaning and 
inquisitive in the tone of voice in 
which this question was put, that 
brought the colour to the colonel’s 
cheek, He knew not well what to 
reply, and he began, too, to think 
that he ought not to refuse the ap- 
pointment. Nay, would his uncle, 
on whom he was dependent, consent 
to such a refusal? Lord Vargrave 
saw the irresolution, and proceeded. 
He spent ten minutes in combating 
every scruple, every objection; he 
placed all the advantages of the 
post, real or imaginary, in every 
conceivable point of view before the 
colonel’s eyes; he sought to flatter, 
to wheedle, to coax, to weary him inte 
accepting it; and he at length par- 
tially succeeded. The colonel peti- 
tioned for three days’ consideration, 
which Vargrave reluctantly acceded 
to; and Legard then stepped into his 
uncle's carriage, with the air rather 
of a martyr than a maiden placeman. 

“Aha!” said Vargrave, chuckling 
to himself as he took a turn in the 
grounds, “I have got rid of thas 
handsome knave; and now I shall 
have Evelyn all to myself!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“Tam forfeited to eternal disgrace if you do not commiscrate. 
* * * * * 


Go to, then, raise—recover."——BEN Jonson: Pvetaster. 


Tax next morning Admiral Legard 
and his nephew were conversing in 
the little cabin consecrated by the 
name of the admiral’s “ own room.” 

“ Yes,” said the veteran, “ it would 
be moonshine and madness not to 
accept Vargrave’s offer; though one 
ean see through such a millstone as 
that with half an eye. His lordship 
is jealous of such a finc, handsome 
young fellow ag you are—and very 
justly. But as long as he is under 
tne same roof with Miss Cameron, 
you will have no opportunity to pay 
your court; when he goes, you can 
always manage to be in her ncigh- 
bourhood; and then, you know— 
puppy that you are—her business 
will be very soon settled.” And the 
admiral eyed the handsome colonel 
with grim fondness. 

Legard sighed. 

“Have you any commands at 
c——— 4” said he; “Iam just going to 
canter over there before Doltimore is 
u Sd 
- Sad lazy dog, your friend.” 

“T shall be back by twelve.” 

“What are you going to —— 
for?” 

“ Brookes, the farricr, has a little 
epaniel—King Charles's breed. Miss 
Cameron is fond of dogs. I cansend 
it to her, with my compliments—it 
will be a sort of Jeave-taking.” 

“Sly rogue; ha, he, ha!—d——d 
sly; ha, ha!” and the admiral 
punched the slender waist of his 
nephew, and laughed till the tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

“ Good-by, sir.” 


“Stop, George ; I forgot to ask you 
& question; you never told me you 
knew Mr. Maltravers. Why don’t 
you cultivate his acquaintance ? ” 

“We met at Venice accidentally. 
I did not know his name then ; 
he left just as I arrived. As you 
say, I ought to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Fine character!” 

“Very!” said Legard, with energy, 
ashe abruptly quitted the room. 

George Legard was an orphan. His 
father—the admiral’s elder brother 
—had been a spendthrift man of 
fashion, with a tolerably large unen- 
tailed estate. He married a duke’s 
daughter without a sixpence. Estates 
are troublesome—Mr. Legard’s was 
sold. On the purchase-moncy the 
happy pair lived for some years in 
great comfort, when Mr. Legard died 
of a brain fever; and his disconsolate 
widow found herself alone in the 
world, with a beautiful little curly- 
headed boy, and an annuity of one 
thousand a-year, for which her settle- 
ment had been exchanged—all the 
rest of the fortune was gone; a dis- 
covery not made till Mr. Legard’s 
death. Lady Louisa did not long 
survive the logs of her husband and 
her station in society ; her incnme, of 
course, died with herself. Her only 
child was brought up in the house of 
his grandfather, the duke, till he was 
of age to hold the office of king’s 
page; thence, as is customary, he was 
promoted to a commission in the 
Guards. To the munificent emolu- 
ments of his pay, the ducal family 
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liberally added an allowance ef two 
hundred a-year; upon which income 
Cornet Legard contrived to get very 
handsomely in debt. The extraordi- 
nary beauty of his person, his con- 
nexions, and his manners, obtained 
him all the celebrity that fashion can 
bestow; but poverty is a bad thing. 
Luckily, at this time, his uncle, the 
admiral, returned from sea, to settle 
for the rest of his life in England. 
Hitherto the admiral had taken no 
notice of George. He himself had 
married a merchant’s daughter with 
a fair portion; and had been blessed 
with two children, who monopolised 
all his affection. But there seemed 
some mortality in the Legard family; 
in one year after returning to England 
and settling in B shire, the admi- 
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learn economy and a change of 
habits on the Continent. 

The admiral, a rough but good- 
natured man on the whole, had two 
or three little peculiarities. In the 
first place, he piqued himself on a 
sort of John Bull independence; was 
a bit of a Radical (a strange anomaly 
in an admiral)—which was owing, 
perhaps, to two or three young lords 
having been put over his head in the 
earlier part of his career; and he 
made it a point with his nephew (of 
whose affection he was jealous) to 
break with those fine grand con- 
nexions, who plunged him into a sea 
of extravagance, and then never 
threw him a rope to save him from 
drowning. 

In the second place, without being 


ral found himself wifeless and child- stingy, the admiral had a good deal 
less. He then turned to his orphan! of economy in his disposition. He 
nephew ; and soon became fonder of | was not a man to allow his nephew 
him than he had ever been of his, toruin him. He had an extraordi- 
own children. The admiral, though in | nary old-fashioned horror of gambling 
easy circumstances, was not wealthy; —a polite habit of George’s ;—and he 
nevertheless, he advanced the money declared, positively, that his nephew 
requisite for George’s rise in the must, while a bachelor, learn to live 
army, and doubled the allowance be- upon seven hundred a-ycar. Thirdly, 
stowed by the duke. His grace heard the admiral could be a very stern, 
of this generosity; and discovered stubborn, passionate old brute; and 
that he himself had a very large | when he coolly told George, “Harkye, 
family growing up; that the marquis ' you young puppy, if you get into 
was going to be married, and required debt again—if you exceed the very 
an increase of income; that he had handsome allowance I make you—I 
already behaved most handsomely to shall just cut you off with a shilling,” 
his nephew: and the result of this George was fully aware that his 
discovery was, that the duke with- uncle was one who would rigidly keep 
drew the two hundred a-year. Legard, his word. 

however, who looked on his uncle as §$ However, it was something to be 
an exhaustless mine, went on break- out of debt, and one of the hand- 
ing hearts and making debts—till somest men of his age; and George 
one morning he woke in the Bench. Legard, whose rank in the Guards 
The admiral was hastily summoned made hima colonel in the line, left 
to London. We arrived; payed off England tolerably contented with the 
the duns—a kindness which seriously state of affairs. 

embarrassed hira-—swore, scolded, Despite the foibles of his youth, 
and cried; and finally insisted that George Legard had many high and 
Legard should give up that d——d generous qualities. Society had done 
coxcomb regiment, in which he was ita best to spoil a fine and candid 
a captain, retire on half-pay, and disposition, with abilities far, above 
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madiocrity; but society had only | that he had—lost more than he had 
partially succeeded. Still, unhappily, —lest several hundreds, which he 
dissipation had grown a habit with promised to pay the next morning, 
hima; and all his talents were of a! The table was broken up—the speo 
natare that brought a ready return. | tators separated. Amongst the latter 
Ad Itis age, it was but natural that | had been one Englishman, introduced 
the praise of salons should retain all into the club for the first time that 
ite-sweetnesa. night. He had neither played nor 
In addition to those qualities which betted; but had observed the game 
please the softer sex, Legard was a with a quiet and watchful interest. 
geod whist-player—superb at billiards This Englishman lodged at the same 
—famous asa shot—unrivalled as a hotel as Legard. He was at Venice 
horseman—in fact, an accomplished | only fora day; the promised sight 
man, “who did everything so devil-| of a file of English newspapers had 
ish well!” These accomplishments drawn him to the club ; the general 
did not stand him in much stead in excitement around had attracted him 
Italy; and, though with reluctance | to the table; and, once there, the 
and remorse, he took again to gamb- spectacle of human emotions exer 
ling—he really had nothing else to | cised its customary charm. 
de. On ascending the stairs that con- 
In Venice there was, one year, | ducted to hisapartment, the English- 
established a society, somewhat on, man heard a deep groan ina room 
the principle of the Sun at Paris.) the door of which was ajar. He 
Some rich Venetians belonged to it; pauscd—the sound was repeated ; he 
but it was chiefly for the convenience gently pushed open the door, and saw 
of foreigners—French, English, and Legard seated by a table, while a 
Austrians, Here there was select glass on the opposite wall reflected 
gaming in one room, while another his working and convulsed counte- 
apartment served the purposes of a nance, with his hands trembling 
club. Many who never played be- visibly, as they took a brace of pistols 
lomged to this society; but still they from the case. 
were not the habitués. The Englishman recognised the 
Legard played: he won at first— loser at the club; and at once divined 
then he lost—then he won again; it the act that his madness or his de- 
was a pleasant excitement. One spair dictated. Legard twice took 
night, after winning largely at rou- up one of the pistols, and twice laid 
létte, he sat down to play écarté with it down irresolute ; the third time he 
#-Frenchman of high rank. Legard rose with a start, raised the weapon 
played well at this, as at all scientific to his head, and the next moment it 
games: he thought he should make was wrenched from his grasp. 
a fortune out of the Frenchman. The. “Sit down, sir!” said the stranger, 
game excited much interest; the ina loud and commanding voice. 
crowd gathered round the table; bets | Legard, astonished and abashed, 
™ high ; the vanity of Legard, as sunk once more into his seat, and 
as his interest, was implicated stared sullenly and hajf-unconsciously 
im the conflict. It was soon evident at his countryman. 
¢aint the Frenchman played as well “You have lost your money,” said 
am the Englishman. The stakes, at the Englishman, after calmly re 
fixe tolerably high, were doubled. placing the pistols in their case, 
betted freely—cards went which he locked, putting the key 
ageinat him : he lost much—lost all into his pocket; “and that is — 
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fortune enough for one night. If 
you had won, and ruined your oppo- 
nent, you would be excessively happy, 
and go to bed, thinking Good Luck 
{which is the representative of Pro- 
vidence) watched over you. For my 
part, I think you ought to be very 
thankful that you are not the winner.” 

“ Sir,” said Legard, recovering from 
his surprise, and beginning to feel 
resentment; “I do not understand 
this intrusion in my apartments. 
You have saved me, it is true, from 
death—but life is a worse curse.” 

“ Young man—no! moments in 
life are agony, but life itself is a 
blessing. Life is a mystery that de- 
fies all calculation. You can never 
say, ‘To-day is wretched, therefore 
to-morrow must be the same!’ And 
for the loss of a little gold you, in 
the fall vigour of youth, with all the 
future before you, will dare to rush 
into the chances of eternity! You, 
who have never, perhaps, thought 
what eternity is! Yet,” added the 
stranger, in a soft and melancholy 
voice, “you are young and beautiful 
—perhaps the pride and hope of 
others! Have you no tie—no affec- 
tion—no kindred? are you lord of 
yourself?” 

Legard was moved by the tone of 
the stranger, as well as by the words. 

“Tt is not the loss of money,” 
said he, gloomily, “it is the loss of 
honour. To-morrow I must go forth 
a shunned and despised man—I, a 
gentleman and a soldier! They may 
insult me—and I have no reply!” 

The Englishman seemed to muse, 
for his brow lowered, and he made 
no answer. Legard threw himself 
back, overcome with his own excite- 
ment, and wept likea child. The 
stranger, who imagined himself above 
the indulgence of emotion (vain 
man !), woke from his revery at this 
burst of passion. He gazed at firat 
(I grieve to write) with a curl of the 
haughty lip that had init contempt ; 
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but it passed quickly away; and the 
hard man remembered that he too 
had been young and weak, and his. 
own crrors greater perhaps than 
those of the one he had ventured te: 
despise. He walked to and fro the: 
room still without speaking. At laat: 
he approached the gamester, and took 
his hand. 

“What is your debt?” he asked 
gently. 

“What matters it?—more than I 
can pay.” 

“If life is a trust, so is wealth: 
you have the first in charge for others 
—ZJ may have the last. What is the 
debt ?” 

Legard started—it was a strong: 
Struggle between shame and hope. 
“If I could borrow it, I could repay 
it hereafter—I know 1 could—I would 
not think of it otherwise.” 

“Very well, so be it—I will lend 
you the money, on one condition. So- 
lemnly promise me, on your faith as 
a soldier and a gentleman, that you 
will not, for ten years to come—even 
if you grow rich, and can ruin other? 
—touch card or dice-box. Promis 
me that you will shun all gaming for 
gain, under whatever disguise—what- 
ever appellation. I will take your 
word as my bond.” 

Legard, overjoyed, and scarcely 
trusting hia senses, gave the’promise 

“Slecp, then, to-night, in hope and 
assurance of the morrow,” said the 
Englishman: “let this event be an 
omen to you, that while there isa 
future there is no despair. One word 
more—I do not want your thanks; 
it is easy to be generous at the ex- 
pense of justice. Perhaps [ have 
been so now. This sum, which is 
save your life—a life you so little 
value—might have blessed fifty human 
beings—better men than either the 
giver or receiver. What is given 
to error, may perhaps be a wrong to 
virtue. When you would ask others 
to support a carecr of _ and 
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selfish extravagance, pause and think 
over the breadless lips this wasted 
gold would have fed!—the joyless 
hearts it would have comforted! You 
talk of repaying me: if the occasion 
offer, do so; if not—if we never meet 
again, and you have it in your power, 
pay it for me to the Poor! And now, 
farewell.” 

*Stay—give me the name of my 
preserver! Mine is ”—— 

“Hush ! what matter names? This 
is a sacrifice we have both made 
to honour. You will sooner recover 
your self-esteem (and without self- 
esteem there is neither faith nor 
honour), when you think that your 
family, your connexions, are spared 
all association with your own error; 
that I may hear them spoken of— 
that I may mix with them without 
fancying that they owe me gratitude.” 

‘Your own name, then?” said 
Legard, deeply penetrated with the 
delicate generosity of his benefactor. 

“Tush!” muttered the stranger, 
impatiently, as he closed the door. 
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The next morning, when he woke, 
Legard saw upon the table a small 
packet—it contained a sum that ex- 
ceeded the debt named. On the en- 
velope was written, “Remember the 
bond.” 

The stranger had already quitted 
Venice. He had not travelled through. 
the Italian cities under his own name, 
for he had just returned from the 
solitudes of the East, and not yet 
hardened to the publicity of the gos- 
sip which in towns haunted by his 
countrymen attended a well-known 
name: that given to Legard by the 
innkeeper, mutilated by Italian pro- 
nunciation, the young man had never 
heard before, and soon forgot. He 
paid his debts, and he scrupulously 
kept his word. The adventure of 
that night went far, indecd, to re- 
form and ennoble the mind and habits 
of George Legard. Time passed, and 
he never met his benefactor, till in 
the halls of Burleigh he recognised 
the stranger in Maltravers. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


' Why value, then, that strength of mind they boast, 
As often varying, and as often lost?” 
Hawkins Browns (translated by SoamE JunYna). 


MALtTRAVERS was lying at length, 
with his dogs around him, under a 
beech-tree that threw its arms over 
one of the calm still pieces of water 
that relieved the groves of Burleigh, 
when Colonel Legard spied him from 
the bridle road, which led through 
the park to the house. The colonel 
dismounted, threw the rein over his 
arm; and at the sound of the hoofs 
Maltravers turned, saw the visitor, 
and rose; he held out his hand to 
Leyard, and immediately began talk- 
ing of indifferent matters. 

Legard was embarrassed, but his 
nature was not one to profit by the 
silence of a benefactor. “ Mr. Mal- 
travers,” said he, with graccful emo- 
tion, “though you have not yet al- 
lowed me an opporturnity to allude 
to it, do not think I am ungrateful 
for the service you rendercd me.” 

Maltravers looked grave, but made 
no reply. Legard resumed, with a 
heightened colour, 

“ I cannot say how I regret that it 
is not yet in my power to discharge 
my debt; but——” 

“ When it is, you will do so. Pray 
think no more of it. Are you going 
to the rectory ?” 

“No, not this morning ; in fact, I 
{cave B——-shire to-morrow. Pleasant 
family, the Mertons.” 

“ And Miss Cameron ” 

“Tg certainly beautiful—and very 
rich. How could she ever think of 
marrying Lord Vargrave—so much 
older !—she who could have so many 
admirers 7” 





“Not, surely, while betrothed to 
another ?” 

This was a refinement which Le- 
gard, though an honourable man 
as men go, did not quite under- 
stand. “Oh,” said he, “that was 
by some eccentric old relation—her 
father-in-law, I think. Do you think 
she is bound by such an engage- 
ment?” 

Maltravers made no reply, but 
amused himsclf by throwing a stick 
into the water, and sending one of his 
dogs after it. 

Legard looked on, and his affec- 
tionate disposition yearned to make 
advances which something distant in 
the manner of Maltravers chilled and 
repelled. 

When Legard was gone, Maltra- 
vers followed him with his eyes. 
“ And this is the man whom Cleve- 
land thinks Evelyn could love! I 
could forgive her marrying Vargrave. 
Independently of the conscientious 
fecling that may belong to the en- 
gagement, Vargrave has wit, talent, 
intellect ; and this man has nothing 
but the skin of the panther. Was I 
wrong to save him? No. Every 
human life, I suppose, has its uses. 
But Evelyn -——I could despise her, 
if her heart was the fool of the 
eye!” 

These comments were most unjust 
to Legard; but they were just of that 
kind of injustice which the man of 
talent often commits against the man 
of external advantages, and which the 
latter still more often retaliates on 
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the man of talent. As Maltravers 
thus soliloquised, he was accosted by 
Mr. Cleveland. 

“ Come, Ernest, you must not cut 
these unfortunate Mertons any longer. 
If you continue to do so, do you know 
what Mrs, Hare and the world will 
say?” 

“ No.—What?” 

“That you have been refused by 
Miss Merton.” 
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« That would be a calumny !” said 
Ernest, smiling. 

“ Or that you are hopelessly in love 
with Miss Cameron.” 

Maltravers started—his proud heart 
swelled—he pulled his hat over his 
brows, and said, after a short pause— 

“Well, Mrs. Hare and the world 
must not have it all their own way ; 
and so, whenever you go to the ree 
tory, take me with you.” 
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OHAPTER VIII. 


& * % 


« The more he strove 


To advance his suit, the farther from her love.” 


Tux line of conduct which Vargrave 
now adopted with regard to Evelyn 
twas craftily conceived and carefully 
pursued, He did not hazard a single 
syllable which might draw‘on him 
a rejection of his claims; but, at the 
same time, no lover could be more 
constant, more devoted,in attentions. 
In the presence of others there was an 
air of familiar intimacy, that seemed 
to arrogate a right, which to her he 
scrupulously shunned to assert. No- 
thing could be more respectful, nay, 
more timid, than his language, or 
more calmly confident than his man. 
ner, Not having much vanity, nor 
any very acute self-conceit, he did 
not delude himself into the idea of 
winning Evelyn’s affections ; hc rathe? 
sought to entangle her judgment—to 
weave around her web upon web—not 
the less dangerous for being invisible. 
He took the compact as a matter of 
courre—assomcething not to be broken 
by any possible chance ; her hand was 
to be his as a right: it was her heart 
that he so anxiously sought to gain! 
But this distinction was so delicately 
drawn, and insisted upon so little in 
any tangible form, that, whatever 
Evelyn's wishes for an understanding, 
a much more experienced woman 
would have been at a loss to ripen 
one. 

Evelyn longed to confide in Caro- 
line—to consult her. But Caroline, 
though still kind, had grown distant. 
“‘T wish,” said Evelyn, one night as 
she sate in Curoline’s dressing- 
room—I wish that I knew what 
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tone to take with Lord Vargrave. I 
feel more and more convinced that an 
union between us is impossible ; and 
yet, precisely because he does not 
press it,am I unable to tell him so. 
I wish you could undertake that task ; 
you seem such friends with him.” 

“I!” said Caroline, changing 
countenance, 

“Yes, you! Nay, do not blush,-or 
I shall think you envy me. Could 
you not save us both from the pain 
that otherwise must come, sooner or 
later?” 

“ Lord Vargrave would not thank 
me for such an act of friend- 
ship, Besides, Evelyn, consider—it 
is scarcely possible to break off this 
engagement now.” 

“Now! and why now ?"said Evelyn, 
astonished. 

“ The world believes it so implicitly 
—observe whoever sits next you rises 
if Lord Vargrave approaches; the 
neighbourLood talk of nothing else 
but your marriage; and your fate, 
Evelyn, is not pitied.” 

“IT will leave this place—I will go 
back to the cottage—I cannot bear 
this!” said Evelyn, passionately 
wringing her hands, 

“You do not love another, I am 
sure; not young Mr. Hare, with his 
green coat and _ straw- coloured 
whiskers ; nor Sir Henry Foxglove, 
with his how-d'ye-do like a view- 
halloo; perhaps, indeed, Colonel Le- 
gard—he is handsome. What! do 
you blush at his name? No; you 
say ‘not Legard :’ who else is there?” 
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You are cruel—you trifle with 
mo!” said Evelyn, in tearful reproach ; 
and she rose to go to her own room. 

“My dear girl!” said Caroline, 
touched by her evident pain ; “learn 
from me—if I may say so—that mar- 
riages are not made in heaven ; yours 
will be as fortunate as earth can be- 
stow. A love-match is usually the 
least happy of all. Our foolish sex 
demand 80 much in love; and love, 
after all, is but one blessing among 
many. Wealth and rank remain 
when love is but a heap of ashes. For 
my part, I have chosen my destiny 
and: my husband.” 

“ Your husband ! ” 

“* Yes! you see him in Lord Dolti- 
more.’ I dare say we shall be as 
happy as any amorous Corydon and 
Phillis.” 
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Caroline’s voice as she spoke; and 
she sighed heavily. Evelyn did not 
believe her serious; and the friends 
parted for the night. 

‘Mine is a strange fate!” said 
Caroline to herself; “Iam asked by 
the man whom I love, and who pro- 
fesses to love me, to bestow myself on 
another, and to plead for him to a 
younger and fairer bride. Well, I 
will obey him in the first ; the last is 
a bitterer task, and I cannot perform 
it earnestly. Yet Vargrave has a 
strange power over me; and when I 
look round the world, I see that he is 
right. ‘In these most commonplace 
artifices, there is yet a wild majesty 
that charms and fascinates me. It is 
something to rule the world: and his 
and mine are natures formed to do 
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CHAPTER IX. ° 


«A amoke raised with the fume of sighs.” 


Ir is certain that Evelyn experienced 
for Maltravers sentiments which, if 
not love, might easily be mistaken 
for it. But whether it were that 
master-passion, or merely its fanciful 
resemblance,— love, in early youth 
and innocent natures, if of sudden 
growth, is long before it makes itself 
vpparent. Evelyn had been prepared 
to feel an interest in her solitary 
neighbour. His mind, as developed 
in his works, had half formed her 
own. Her childish adventure with 
the stranger had never been forgotten. 
Her present knowledge of Maltravers 
was an union of dangerous and often 
opposite associatioas—the Ideal and 
the Real. 

Love, in its first dim and imperfect 
shape, is but imagination concentrated 
on one object. It is a genius of the 
heart, resembling that of the intellect ; 
it appeals to, it stirs up, it evokes the 
sentiments and sympathies that lie 
most latent in our nature. Its sigh 
is the spirit that moves over the ocean, 
and arouses the Anadyomene into 
life. Therefore is it that minp pro- 
duces affections deeper than those of 
external form; thercfore it is that 
women are worshippers of glery, 
which is the palpable and visible re- 
presentative of a genius whose opcra- 
tions they cannot always comprehend. 
Genius has so much in common with 
love—the imagination that animates 
one is so much the property of the 
other—that there is not a surer sign 
of the existence of genius than the 
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—it binds a nobler captive than the 
fancy. As the sun upon the dial, it 
gives to the human heart both ita 
shadow and its light. Nations are 
its worshippers and wooers; and 
Posterity learns from its oracles to 
dream, to aspire, to adore! — 

Had Maltravers declared the pas- 
sion that consumed him, it is pro- 
bable that it would soon have kindled 
areturn. But his frequent absence, 
his sustained distance of manner, 
had served to repress the feelings 
that in a young and virgin heart 
rarely flow with much force, until 
they arc invited and aroused. Le 
hesoin d’aimer in girls, is, perhaps, in 
itself powerful; but it is fed by an- 
other want, le besoin détre aimée ! 
Tf, therefore, Evelyn, at present, felt 
love for Maltravers, the love had 
certainly not passed into the core of 
life: the tree had not so far struck 
its roots but what it might have 
borne transplanting. There was in 
her enough of the pride of sex to 
have recoiled from the thought of 
giving love to one who had not asked 
the treasure. Capable of attachment, 
more trustful, and therefore, if less 
vehement, more beautiful and durable 
than that which had animated the 
brief tragedy of Florence Lascelles, 
she could not have been the unknown 
correspondent, or revealed the soul, 
because the features wore a mask. 

It must also be allowed that, in 
some respects, Evelyn was too young 
and inexperienced thoroughly to ap- 
preciate all that was most truly love- 
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At four-and-twenty she would, per- 
haps, have felt no fear mingled with 
her respect for him; but seventeen 
and six-and-thirty is a wide interval ! 
She never felt that there was that 
difference in years until she had met 
Legard, and then at once she com- 
prehended it. With Legard she had 
moved on equal terms; he was not 
too wise—too high for her every-day 
thoughts. He leas excited her imagi- 
mation—less attracted her reverence. 
But, somehow or other, that voice 
which proclaimed her power, those 
eyes which never turned from hers, 
went nearer to her heart. As Evelyn 
had once said to Caroline, “It was a 
great enigma!”—her own feelings 
were a mystery to her; and she re- 
clined by the “ Golden Waterfalls” 
without tracing her likeness in the 
glass of the pool below. 

Maltravers appeared again at the 
rectory. He joined their parties by 
day, and his evenings were spent With 
them as of old. In this I know not 
precisely what were his motives—per- 
haps he did not know them himself. 
It might be that his pride was roused ; 
—it might be that he could not en: 
dure the notion that Lord Vargrave 
should guess his secret, by an absence 
almost otherwise unaccountable; he 
could not patiently bear to give Var- 
grave that triumph;—it mighthe that, 
in the sternness of his self-esteem, he 
imagined he liad already conquered all 
‘gave affectionate interest in Evelyn's 
fate, and trusted too vainly to hia own 
strength ;—and it might be, also, that 
he could not resist the temptation of 
seeing if Evelyn were contented with 
her lot, and if Vargrave were worthy 
of the blessing that awaited him. 
Whether one of these, or all united, 
made him resolve to brave his danger 
—or whether, after all, he yielded to 
4 weakness, or consented to what— 

dnvited by Evelyn herself — was 
almost a social necessity, the reader, 
and-aoct the narrator, shall decide, 
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Legard was gone; but Doltimore 
remained in the neighbourhood, 
having hired a hunting-box not far 
from Sir John Merton's manors, over 
which he easily obtained permission 
to sport. When he did not dine 
elsewhere, there was always a place for 
him at the parson’s hospitable board-~ 
and that place was generally next to 
Caroline. Mr. and Mra. Merton had 
given up all hope of Mr. Maltravers 
for their eldest daughter; and, very 
strangely, this conviction came upon 
their minds on the first day they 
peat the acquaintance of the young 
ord. 

“‘ My dear,” said the rector, as he 
was winding up his watch, prepara- 
tory to entering the connubial couch 
—‘my dear, I don’t think Mr. Mal- 
travers is a marrying man.” 

“I was just going to make the same 
remark,” said Mrs. Merton, drawing 
the clothes over her. ‘ Lord Dolfti- 
more is a very fine young man—his 
estates unencumbered. I like him 
vastly, my love. He is evidently 
smitten with Caroline: so Lord Var- 

ve and Mrs. Hare said.” 

“ Sensible, shrewd woman, Mrs, Hare. 
By the by, well send her a pine-apple. 
Caroline was made to be a woman of 
rank!” 

‘Quite; so much self-posseasion ! ” 

“ And if Mr. Maltravers would sell 
or let Burleigh ! "— 

Tt would be so pleasant !” 

“ Had you not better give Caroline 
a hint?” 

‘‘My love, she is so sensible, let 
her go her own way.” 

‘You are right, my dear Betay; I 
shall always say that no one has more 
common-sense than you; you have 
brought_yp your children admirably!” 

“ Deébr Charles!” 

“Tt is coldish to-night, love,” said 
the rector; and he put out the 
candle. 

From that time, it was net the 
fault of Mr. and Mrs. Merton if Lord 
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Deltimore did not find their house 
the pleasantest in the county. 

One evening the rectory party were 
assembled together in the cheerful 
drawing-room. Cleveland, Mr. Mer- 
ton, Sir John—and Lord Vargrave 
reluctantly compelled to make up 
the fourth —were at the whist-table ; 
Evelyn, Caroline, and Lord Doltimore, 
were seated round the fire, and Mrs. 
Merton was working a footstool. The 
fire burned clear—the curtains were 
down—the children in bed: it was a 
family picture of elegant comfort. 

Mr, Maltravers was announced, 

“Tam glad you are come at last,” 
said Caroline, holding out her fair 
hand. “Mr. Cleveland could not 
answer for you. We are all disputing 
as to which mode of life is the 
happiest.” 

“And your opinion?” asked Mal- 
travers, seating himself in the vacant 
chair—it chanced to be next to 
Evelyn’s. 

“¢ My opinion is decidedly in favour 
of London. A metropolitan life, with 
its perpetual and graceful excite- 
ments ;——the best music—the best 
com panions—the best things, in short. 
Provincial life is so dull, its pleasures 
so tiresome; to talk over the last 
year’s news, and wear out one’s last 
year’s dresses: cultivate a conserva- 
tory, and play Pope Joan with a young 
party. Dreadful!” 

“T agree with Miss Merton,” said 
Lord Doltimore, solemnly; “not but 
what I like the country for three or 
four months in the year, with good 
shooting and hunting, and a large 
house properly filled—independent of 
one’s own neighbourhood: but if I 
am condemncil to choose one place to 
live in, give me Paris.” 

“Ah! Puris; I never was fh Paris. 
I should so like to travel!” said 
Caroline. 

“But the inns abroad are so very 
bad," said Lord Doltimore; “ how 
people can rave about Italy, I can’t 


think. I never suffered so much xm 
my life as I did in Calabria; and at 
Venice I was bit to death by mus- 
guitoes. Nothing like Paris, I asanre 
you: don’t you think so, Mr. Mal- 
travers?” 

“ Perhaps I shall be able to answer 
you better in a short time. I think 
of accompanying Mr. Cleveland to 
Paris.” 

“Indeed!” said Caroline, “ Well, 
Tenvy you; but it isa sudden reso 
lution?” 

“ Not very.” 

“Do you stay long?” asked Lord 
Doltimore. 

“ My stay is uncertain.” 

“And you won't let Barleigh in 
the meanwhile?” 

“Let Burleigh? No; if it once 
pass from my hands it will be for 
ever!” 

Maltravers spoke gravely, and the 
subject was changed. Lord Dolti- 
more challenged Caroline to chess, 

They sate down, and Lord Dolti- 
more arranged the pieces. 

“Sensible man, Mr. Maltravers,” 
said the young lord; ‘‘ but I don’t 
hit it off with him: Vargrave is more 
agreeable. Don’t you think so?” 

“*Y—e—s.” 

“Lord Vargrave is very kind to 
me; I never remember any one being 
more 80 ;—got Legard that appoint- 
ment solely because it would please 
me—very friendly fellow! I mean to 
put myself under his wing next 
seasion !” 

“You could not do better, I’m 
sure,” said Caroline; “he is so much 
looked up to—I dare say he will be 
prime minister one of these days.” 

‘‘T take the bishop :—do you think 
so reaily}—you are rather a poli- 
tician 1” 

“Oh no; not much of that. Bat 
my father and my uncle are staunch 
politicians; gentlemen know so much 
more than ladies. \e should always 
go by their opinions. I think I will 


take the queen's pawn—yoor pelities 
are the same as Lord Vargrave's!” 

“Yes, I fancy so: ab least 1 shall 
leave my proxy with him, Glad you 
don't like politica—great bore.” 

“Why, so young, s0 connected as 

you are——-” Caroline stopped short, 
and made a wrong move. 

“J wish we were going to Paris 
together, we should enjoy it s0;"— 
and Lord Doltimore’s knight checked 
the tower and queen. 

Caroline coughed, and stretched her 
hand quickly to move, 

“ Pardon me, you will lose the game 
if you do so!” and Doltimore placed 
his hand on hers—their eyes met— 
Caroline turned away, and Lord Dolti- 
more setticd his right collar. 


“And is it true? are you really 
going to leave us?” said Evelyn ;— 
and she felt very sad. But still the 
sadness might not be that of love ;— 
she had felt sad after Legard had gone. 

“I do not think I shall long stay 
away,’ said Maltravers, trying to speak 
indifferently. “ Burleigh has become 
more dear to me than it was in earlier 
youth ; perhaps, because I have made 
myself duties there: and in other 
places, I am but an isolated and use- 
less unit in the great mass,” 

“ You!— every where, you must 
have occupations and resources—every 
where, you must find yourself not 
alone. But you will not go yet?” 

“Not yet: no. (Evelyn's spirits 
rose.) Have you read the book J sent 
you?” (it was one of De Staél’s.) 

“Yes; but it disappoints me.” 

“ And why? it is eloquent ?” 

“ Bat is it true? is there so much 
melancholy in life? are the affections 
80 full of bitterness? For me, I am 
so happy when with those I love! 
When [ am with my mother, the air 
soems more fragrant—the skies more 
blue: it is surely not affection, but 


the absence of it that makes us melan. 
choly 1” 

“Perhaps so; but if we had never 
known affection, we might not miss 
it: and the brilliant Frenchwoman 
speaks from memory; while you speak 
from hope—-Memory, which is the 
ghost of joy: yet surely, even in the 
indulgence of affection, there is at 
times a certain melancholy—a certain 
fear. Have you never felt it, even 
with—with your mother!” 

“Ah, yes! when she suffered, or 
when I have thought she loved me 
less than I desired.” 

“That must have been an idle and 
vain thought. Your mother! does 
she resemble you ?” 

“Te wish I could think so. Oh, if 
you knew her! I have longed so 
often that you were acquainted with 
each other! It was she who taught 
me to sing your songs.” 

“My dear Mrs. Hare, we may as 
well throw up our cards,” said the 
keen clear voice of Lord Vargrave: 
“you have played most admirably, 
and I know that vour last card will 
be the ace of trumps; still the luck is 
against us.” 

“No, no; pray play it out, my 
lord.” 

“Quite useless, ma'am” said Sir 
John, showing two honours. “ We 
have only the trick to make.” 

“Quite useless,” echoed Lumley, 
tossing down his sovereigns, and 
rising with a careless yawn. 

‘“‘ How d’ye do, Maltravers ?” 

Maltravers rose; and Vargrave 
turned to Evelyn, and addressed her 
ina whisper. The proud Maltravers 
walked away, and suppressed a sigh ; 
& moment more, and he saw Lord 
Vargrave occupying the chair he had 
left vacant. He laid his hand on 
Cleveland's shoulder. 

“The carriage is waiting—are you 
ready ?” 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘ Obscuris vera {nvolvens.” *—~Virort. 


A pay or two after the date of the 
last chapter, Evelyn and Caroline 
were riding out with Lord Vargrave 
and Mr. Merton, and on returning 
home they passed through the village 
of Burleigh. 

‘‘ Maltravers, I suppose, has an eye 
to the county, one of these days,” said 
Lord Vargrave, who honestly fancied 
that 2 man’s eyes were always directed 
towards something for his own interest 
or advancement ; “ otherwise he could 
not surely take all this trouble about 
workhouses and paupers. Who could 
ever have imagined my romantic 
friend would sink into a country 
squire ?” 

“It is astonishing what talent and 
energy he throws into every thing he 
attempts,” said the parson. ‘“‘ One 
could not, indeed, have supposed that 
a man of genius could make a man of 
business.” 

“ Flattering to your humble servant 
—whom all the world allow to be the 
last, and deny to be the first. But 
your remark shows what a sad posses- 
sion genius is: like the rest of the 
world, you fancy that it cannot be of 
the least possible use. If a man is 
called a genius, it means that he is to 
be thrust out of all the good things 
in this life. He is not fit for any 
thing but a garret! Put a genius 
into office !—make a genius a bishop |! 
or a lord chancellor!—the world 
would be turned topsyturvy! You 
see that you are quite astonished that 
a genius can be even a county magia- 
trate, and know the difference between 
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a spade and a poker! In fact, 2 
genius is supposed to be the most 
ignorant, impracticable, good-for- 
nothing, do-nothing, sort of thing 
that ever walked upon two legs. Well, 
when I began life, I took excellent 
care that nobody should take me for 
a genius; and it is only within the 
last year or two that I have ventured 
to emerge a little out of my shell. I 
have not been the better for it; I was 
getting on faster while I was merely 
a plodder. The world is so fond of 
that droll fable, the hare and the 
tortoise—it really believes because (I 
suppose the fable to be true!) a tortoise 
once beat a hare, that all tortoises 
are much better runners than hares 
possibly can be. Mediocre men have 
the monopoly of the loaves and fishes ; 
and even when talent does rise in life, 
it is a talent which only differs from 
mediocrity by being more energetic 
and bustling.” 

“You are bitter, Lord Vargrave,” 
said Caroline, laughing; “ yet surely 
you have had no reason to complain 
of the non-appreciation of talent!” 

“Humph! if I had had a grain 
more talent I should have been 
crushed by it. There is a subtle 
allegory in the story of the lean poet, 
who put lead in his pocket to prevent 
being blown away! Mais @ noe 
moutons—to return to Maltravers. 
Let us suppose that he was merely 
clever—had not had a particle of 
what is called genius—been merely a 
hard-working able genticman, of good 
character and fortune—hbe might be 
half way up the hill by this time ;— 
whereas now, what is he} Less before 
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the public than he was at twenty-eigh 
-~a discontented anchorite, a medita- 
tive idler.” 

“ No, not that,” said Evelyn,warnly, 
and then checked herself. 

Lord Vargrave looked at he: 
sharply; but his knowledge of life 
told him that Legard was a much 
more dangerous rival than Maltravers. 
Now and then, it is true, a suspicion 
to the contrary crossed him; but i: 
did not take root and become a seriou! 
apprehension. Still he did not quite 
like the tone of voice in which Evelyn 
had put her abrupt negative, and said 
with a slight sneer, 

“Tf not that, what is he?” 

“One who purchased, by the noblest 
exertions, the right to be idle,” said 
Evelyn, with spirit; “and whom 
geuius itself will not suffer to be idl 
long.” 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Merton, “he 
has won a high reputation, which hi 
cannot lose merely by not seeking to 
increase it.” 

“Reputation !—oh yes!—we give 
men like that—men of genius- 
large property in the clouds, in order 
to justify ourselves in pushing them 
out of our way below. But if they 
are contented with fame, why they 

deserve their fate. Hang fame—give 
me power.” 

“ And is there no power in genius?” 
said Evelyn, with deepening fervour ; 
“no power over the mind, and the 
heart, and the thought; mo power 
over ita own time—over posterity— 
over nations yet uncivilised-—races 
yetunborn!” . 

This burst from one so simple and 
young as Evelyn seemed to Vargrave 
so surprising, that he stared on her 
without saying a word. 

“You will laugh at my champion- 
ship,” she added, with a blush and a 
smile; “but you provoked the en- 
counter.” 

“And you have won the battle,” 


said Vargrave, with prompt gallantry. | 
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“My charming ward, every day 
developes in you some new gift of 
nature!” 

Caroline, with a movement of im- 
patience, put her horse into a canter, 

Just at this time, from a cross-road, 
emerged a horseman—it was Mal- 
travers. The party halted—saluta- 
tions were exchanged. 

“T suppose you have been enjop 
ing the sweet business of squiredom,” 
said Vargrave, gaily: “Atticus and 
his farm — classical associations! 
Charming weather for the agricultu- 
rists, eh !—what news about corn and 
barley? I suppose our English habit 
of talking on the weather arose when 
we were all a squirearchal, farming, 
George the Third kind of people! 
Weather is really a serious matter to 
gentlemen who are interested in beans 
and vetches, wheat and hay. You 
hang your happiness upon the changes 
of the moon !” 

“As you upon the smiles of a 
minister. The weather of a court is 
more capricious than that of the 
skies; at least we are better husband- 
men than you who sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind.” 

“Well retorted: and really, when 
I look round, I am half inclined to 
envy you. Were I not Vargrave, I 
would be Maltravers.” 

It was, indeed, a scene that seemed 
quiet and serene with the English 
union of the Feudal and the Pastoral 
life ; the village-green, with its trim 
scattered cattages—the fields and 
pastures that spread beyond— the 
urf of the park behind, broken by 
he shadows of the unequal grounds, 
with ita mounds, and hollows, and 
‘enerable groves, from which roso 
the turrets of the old hall, its mullion 
windows gleaming in the western sun; 
—a scene that preached tranquillity 
and content, and might have been 
equally grateful to humble philosophy 
and hereditary pride. 

‘‘] never saw any place so peeuliar 
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in its character as Burleigh,” anid the! ‘ravers stopped regularly ; it was now 


rector; ‘the old seats left to us in 
England are chiefly those of our great 
nobles. It is so rare to see one that 
does not aépire beyond the residence 
of a private gentleman preserve all 
the relics of the Tudor age.” 

“JT think,” said Vargrave, turning 
to Evelyn, “that as by my uncle’s 
will, your fortune is to be laid out in 
the purchase of land, we could not 
finda better investment than Burleigh. 
So, whenever you are inclined to sell, 
Maltravers, I think we must outbid 
Doltimore. What say you, my fair 
ward 7” 

“Leave Burleigh in peace, I be- 
seech you!” said Maltravers, angrily. 

“Thatis said likea Digby,” returned 
Vargrave. “ Allons/—will you not 
come home with us?” 

“‘T thank you—not to-day.” 

“We meet at Lord Raby’s next 
Thursday. It isa ball given almost 
wholly in honour of your return to 
Burleigh ; we are all going—it is my 
young cousin’s débi¢t at Knaresdean. 
We have all an interest in her con- 
quests.” 

Now, as Maltravers looked up to 
answer, he caught Evelyn’s glance, 
and his voice faltered. 

“‘ Yes,” he said, “we shall meet— 
once again. Adieu!” He wheeled 
round his horse, and they separated. 

“TIT can bear this no more,” said 
Maltravers to himself; “1 overrated 
my strength. To see her thus day 
after day, and to know her another's 
-—to writhe beneath his calm, uncon- 
scious assertion of his rights. Happy 
Vargrave [—and yet, ah! will she be 
happy 7—Oh! could I think so!” 

Thus soliloquising, he suffered the 
rein to fall on the neck of his horse, 
which paced slowly home through 
the village, till it stopped—as if in 
the mechanism of custom-—at the 
door of a cottage, a stone’s throw 
from thelodge. At this door, indeed, 
for several successive days, had Mal. 


tenanted by the poor wonran, his 
introduction to whom has been before 
narrated. She had recovered from 
she immediate effects of the injury she 
had sustained; but her constitution, 
greatly broken by previous suffering 
and exhaustion, had received a mortal 
shock. She waa hurt inwardly; and 
the surgeon informed Maltravers that 
she had not many months to live, 
He had placed her under the roof of 
one of his favourite cottagers, where 
she received all the assistance and 
alleviation that careful nursing and 
medical advice could give her. 

This poor woman, whose name was 
Sarah Elton, interested Maltravers 
much ; she had known better days: 
there was a certain propriety in her 
expressions which denoted an educw 
tion superior to her circumstances ; 
and what touched Maltravers most, 
she seemed far more to feel her 
‘husband’s death than her own suffer 
ings; which, somehow or other, is 
not common with widows the other 
side of forty! We say that youth 
easily consoles itself for the robberies 
of the grave—middle age ia a still 
better self-comforter, When Mra. 
Elton found herself installed in the 
cottage, she looked round and burst 
into tears. 

“And William is not here!” she 
said. “ Friends—friends! if we had 
had but one such friend before he 
died!” 

Maltravers was pleased that her 
first thought was rather that of 
sorrow for the dead, than of gratitude 
for the living. Yet Mrs. Elton was 
grateful—simply, honestly, deeply 
grateful; her manner, her voice, 
betokened it. And she seemed so 
glad when her benefactor called to 
speak kindly, and inquire cordially, 
that Maltravers did so constantly; at 
first, from a compassionate, and at 
last, from a selfish motive—for whe 
is not pleazed to give pleasure? And 
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Maltravers had so few in the world to 
care for him, that perhaps he was 
flattered by the grateful respect of 
this humble stranger. 

When his horse stopped, the cot- 
tager’s daughter opened the door and 
curtsied—it was an invitation to 
enter; and he threw his rein over the 
paling and walked into the cottage. 

Mrs. Elton, who had been seated 
by the open casement, rose to reccive 
him. But Maltravers made her sit 
down, and soon put her at her ease. 
The woman and her daughter who 
occupied the cottage retired into the 
garden; and Mrs. Elton, watching 
them withdraw, then exclaimed, 
abruptly— 

“Oh, sir! I have so longed to sce 
you this morning. Iso long to make 
bold to ask you whether, indeed, I 
dreamed it—or did I, when you first 
took me to your house—did I see 
-—— ” She stopped abruptly: and, 
though she strove to suppress her| 
emotion, it was too strong for her 
efforts—she sunk back on her chair, 
pale as death, and almost gasped for 
breath. 

Maltravers waited in surprise for 
her recovery. 

“I beg pardon, sir—I was thinking 
of days long past; and—but I wished 
to ask whether, when I lay in your 
hall, almost insensible, any one 
besides yourself and your servants 
were present !—or was it”—added 
the woman with a shudder—* was it 
the dead ?” 

“I remember,” said Maltravers, 
much struck and interested in her 
question and manner, “that a lady 
was present.” 

“It is so—it is so!” cried the 
woman, half-rising and clasping her 
hands, “And she passed by this 
cottlige a little time ago ; her veil was 
throwg aside as she turned that fair 
young face towards the cottage. Her 
name, sir—oh! what is her name? 
It was the same—the same face that 
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shone across me in that hour of pain! 
I did not dream! I was not mad!” 

“Compose yourself; you could 
never, I think, have seen that lady 
before: her name is Cameron.” 

‘“‘Cameron—Cameron!”—the woman 
shook her head mournfully. “No; 
that name is strange to me: and her 
mother, sir—she is dead?” 

“No; her mother lives.” 

A shade came over the face of the 
sufferer ; and she said, after a pause, 

“ My eyes deceive me then, sir; 
and, indeed, I feel that my head is 
touched, and I wander sometimes. 
But the likeness was so great; yet 
that young lady is even lovelier!” 

“‘ Likenesses are very deceitful, and 
very capricious; and depend more on 
fancy than reality. One person dis- 
covers a likeness between faces most 
dissimilar, a likeness invisible to 
others. But who does Miss Cameron 
resemble?” 

“‘One now dead, sir; dead many 
years ago. But it is a long story, 
and one that lies heavy on my con- 
science. Some day or other, if you 
will give me leave, sir, I will unburden 
myself to you.” 

‘If I can assist you in any way, 
command me. Meanwhile, have you 
no friends, no relations, no children, 
whom you would wish to see?” 

“Children !—no, sir; I never had 
but one child of my own” (she laid 
an emphasis on the last words), “and 
that died in a foreign land!” 

“And no other relatives ?” 

“None, sir. My history is very 
short and simple. I was well brought 
up—an only child. My father was a 
small farmer; he died when I was 
sixteen, and I went into service with 
a kind old lady and her daughter, who 
treated me more as a companion than 
aservant. I was a vain, giddy girl 
then, sir. A young man, the son of 
a neighbouring farmer, courted me, 
and I was much attached to him ; 
but neither of us had money, and his 
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parents would not Sive their consent 
to our marrying. I was silly enough 
to think that, if William loved me, 
he should have braved all; and his 
prudence mortified me; so I married 
another whom I did not love. I was 
rightly punished, for he ill-used me, 
and took to drinking; I returned to 
my old service to escape from him— 
for I was with child and my life was 
in danger from his violence. He died 
suddenly, and in debt. And then, 
afterwards, a gentleman—a rich gen- 
tleman—to whom I rendered a service 
(do not misunderstand me, sir, if I 
say the service was one of which I 
repent), gave me money, and made 
me rich enough to marry my first 
lover; and William and I went to 
America. We lived many years in 
New York upon our little fortune 
comfortably ; and I was a long while 
- happy, for I had always loved William 
dearly. My first affliction was the 
death of my child by my first husband; 
but I was soon roused from my grief. 
William schemed and speculated, as 
everybody does in America, and 80 
wo lost all: and William was weakly 
and could not work. At length he 
got the place of steward on board a 
vessel from New York to Liverpool, 
and I was taken to assist in the cabin. 
We wanted to come to London: I 
thought my old benefactor might do 
something for us, though he had never 
answered the letters Isenthim. But 
poor William fell ill on board, and 
died in sight of land.” 

Mrs. Elton wept bitterly, but with 
the subdued grief of one to whom 
tears have been familiar; and when 
she recovered, she soon brought her 
humble tale to an end. She herself, 
incapacitated from all work by sorrow 
and a breaking constitution, was left 
in the streets of Liverpool without 
other means of subsistence than the 
charitable contributions of the passen- 
gers and sailors on board the vessel. 
With this sum she had gone to 
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London, where she found her old 
patron had been long since dead, and 
she had no claims on his family. She 
had, on quitting England, left one 
relation settled in a town in the 
North; thither she now repaired, to 
find her last hope wrecked ; the rela. 
tion also was dead and gone. Her 
money was now spent, and she had 
begged her way along the road, or 
through the lanes, she scarce knew 
whither, till the accident, which, in 
shortening her life, had raised up a 
friend for its close. 

“ And such, sir,” said she in con- 
clusion, “such has been the story of 
my life, except one part of it, which, 
if I get stronger, I can tell better; 
but you will excuse that now.” 

“ And are you comfortable and con- 
tented, my poor friend ? These people 
are kind to you ?” 

“Oh, so kind!—and every night 
we all pray for you, sir; you ought 
to be happy, if the blessings of the 
poor can avail the rich.” 

Maltravers remounted his horse 
and sought his home; and his heart 
was lighter than before he entered 
thatcottage. But at evening Cleveland 
talked of Vargrave and Evelyn, and 
the good fortune of one, and the 
charms of the other; and the wound, 
so well concealed, bled afresh. 

“T heard from De Montaigne the 
other day,” said Ernest, just as ‘they 
were retiring for the night, “and his 
letter decides my movements. If you 
will accept me, then, as a travelling 
companion, I will go with you to 
Paris. Have you made up your 
mind to leave Burleigh on Satur- 
day ? 9 

“Yes; that gives us a day to re- 
cover from Lord Raby’s ball. I am 
so delighted at your offer !—we need 
only stay a day or soin town. The 
excursion will do you good—your 
spirits, my dear Ernest, seem more 
dejected than when you first returned 
to England: you live too much = 
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here; you will enjoy Buzleigh more “I hare don’ with politics, and 

em your return. And peskaps then sicken but for peace.” 

yea will open the old house a litle “Pick up a wife in Paris, and you 
to the neighbourheod, and to will then knew that peace isan im- 
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Fools blind to truth ; nor know their erring soul 
How much the half is better than the whole. 


BOOK YV. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ Do, as the Heavens have done; forget your evil ; 
With them, forgive yourself.”"—The Wenter’s Tale. 


ss, .. The sweet’st companion, ‘that e’er man 
Bred his hopes out of,”—Ibid. 


Tne curate of Brook Green was sitting 
outside his door. The vicarage which 
he inhabited was a straggling, irregu- 
lar, but picturesque building ; humble 
enough to suit the means of the 
curate, yet large enough to accommo- 
date the vicar. It had been built in 
an age when the indigentes et pauperce 
for whom universities were founded 
supplied, more than they do now, the 
fountains of the Christian ministry— 
when pastor and flock were more on 
an equality. 

From under a rude and arched 
porch, with an oaken settle on either 
side for the poor visitor, the door 
opencd at once upon the old-fashioned 
parlour—a homely but pleasant room, 
with one wide but low cottage case- 
ment, beneath which stood the dark 
shining table, that supported the large 
Bible in its green baize cover; the 
Concordance, and the last Sunday’s 
sermon, in its jetty case. There by 
the fire-place stood the bachelor’s 
round elbow chair, with a needle-work 
cushion at the back; a walnut-tree 
bureau; another table or two; half a 


dozen plain chairs constituted the reat 
of the furniture, saving some two or 
three hundred volumes, ranged in 
neat shelves on the clean wainscoted 
walls. There was another room, to 
which you ascended by two steps, 
communicating with this parlour, 
smaller, but finer, and inhabited only 
on festive days, when Lady Vargrave, 
or some other quiet neighbour, came 
to drink tea with the good curate. 

An old housekeeper and her grand- 
son—a young fellow of about two-and- 
twenty, who tended the garden, milked 
the cow, and did in fact what he was 
wanted to do—composed the esta- 
blishment of the humble minister. 

We have digressed from Mr. Aubrey 
himeelf, 

The curate was seated, then, one 
fine summer morning, on a bench at 
the left of his porch, screened from 
the sun by the cool boughs of a chest- 
nut-tree, the shadow of which half 
covered the little lawn that separated 
the precincts of the house from 
those of silent Death and everlasting 
Hope; above the irregular and moss 
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grown paling rose the village church ; ' 
and, through openings in the trees, 
beyond the burial-ground, partially 
gleamed the white walls of Lady 
Vargrave’s cottage, and were secn at 
a distance the sails on the 


*‘ Mighty waters rolling evermore.” | 


The old man was calmly enjoying the 
beauty of the morning, the freshness | 


of the air, the warmth of the dancing , 


beam, and not least, perhaps, his own 
peaceful thoughts; the spontancous 
children of a contemplative spirit and 
a quiet conscience. His was the age 


when we most sensitively enjoy the | 


mere sense of existence; when the! 


face of Nature, and a passive con- 
viction of the benevolence of our 
Great Father, suffice to create a serenc 
and ineffable happiness, which rarely 
visits us till we have done with the 
passions ; till memories, if more alive 
than heretofore, are yet mellowed in 
the hues of time, and Faith softens 
into harmony all their asperities and 
harshness; till nothing within us 
remains to cast a shadow over the 
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vanishing of a light but melancholy 
cloud that usually rested upon the 
features, placid as they were. 

They sate down on the rustic bench, 
and the sea-breeze wantoned amongst 
the quivering leaves of the chestnut- 
tree that overhung their seat. 

‘““T have come, as usual, to consult 
my kind friend,” said Lady Vargrave; 
“and, as usual also, it is about our 
absent Evelyn.” 

“ Have you heard again from her, 
this morning?” 

“Yes; and her letter increases 
the anxiety which your observation, 
so much deeper than mine, first 
awakened.” 

“Does she then write much of 
Lord Vargrave ?” 

“Not a great deal; but the little 
she does say, betrays how much she 
shrinks from the union my poor 
husband desired: more, indeed, than 
ever! But this is not all, nor the 
worst: for you know, that the late 
lord liad provided against that pro- 
bability—(he loved her so tenderly, 
his ambition for her only came from 


things without ; and on the verge of ‘his affection) ;—and the Ictter he left 
life, the Angels are nearer to us than behind him pardons und releases her, 
of yore. There is an old age which if she revolts from the choice he him- 


has more youth of heart than youth 
itself ! 

As the old man thus sate, the little | 
gate through which, on Sabbath days, ' 
he was wont to pass fram the humble 
mansion to the house of God, noise- 
lessly opened, and Lady Vargrave 
appeared. 

The curate rose when he perceived 
her; and the lady’s fair features were 
lighted up with a gentle pleasure, as 
she pressed his hand and returned his 
salutation. eee 

There was a peculiarity in Lady 
Vargrave’s countenance which I have 
rarely seen in others. Her amile, 
which was singularly expressive, came 
leas from the lip tham from the eyes; 
it was almost as if the brow amiled— 
it was as the andden and momentary 


self preferred.” 

“Lord Vargrave is perhaps a 
generous, he certainly seems a candid, 
man, and he must be sensible that his 


| uncle bas already done all that justice 


required.” 

“TI think so. But this, as I said, is 
not all; I have brought the letter to 
bthow you. It seems to me as you 
apprehended. This Mr. Maltravers 
has wound himself about her thoughts 
more than she herself imagines; you 
see how she dwells on all that con- 
cerns him, and how, after checking 
herself, she returns again and again 
to the same subject.” 

The curate put on his spectacles, 
and took the letter. It was a strange 
thing, that old gray-haired minister 
evincing such grave interest in the 
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secrets of that young heart! But 
they who would take charge of the 
soul, must never be too wise to regard 
the heart! 

Iady Vargrave looked over his 
shoulder as he bent down to read, and 
at times placed her finger om such 
passages as she wished him to note. 
The old curate nodded as she did so; 
but neither spoke till the letter was 
concluded. 

The curate then folded up the 
epistle, took off his spectacles, hem- 
med, and looked grave. 

“Well,” said Lady Vargrave, 
anxiously, “ well?” 

“ My dear friend, the letter requires 
consideration. In the first place, it 
is clear to me that, in spite of Lord 
Vargrave’s presence at the rectory, 
his lordship so manages matters that 
the poor child is unable of herself to 
bring that matter to a conclusion. 
And, indeed, to a mind go sensitively 
delicate and honourable, it is no easy 
task.” 

“ Shall I write to Lord Vargrave?” 

“ Let us think of it. In the mean- 
while, this Mr. Maltravers——” 

“ Ah, this Mr. Maltravers !” 

“The child shows us more of her 
heart than she thinks of; and yet I 
myself am puzzled. If you observe, 
she has only once or twice spoken of 
the Colonel Legard, whom she has 
made acquaintance with; while she 
treats at length of Mr. Maltravers, 
and confesses the effect he has pro- 
duced on her mind. Yet, do you 
know, I more dread the caution 
respecting the first, than all the 
candour that betrays the influence of 
the last? There is a gregt difference 
between first fancy and first love.” 

“Ts there?” said the lady, ab- 
stractedly. 

“ Again, neither of us is acquainted 
with this singular man—lI mean Mal- 
travers; his character, temper, and 
principles—of all of which Evelyn is 
too young, too guileless, to judge for 


herself, One thing, however, in har 
letter speaks in his favour.” 

“ What is that?” 

“He absents himself from her, 
This, if he has discovered her secret 
—or if he himself is sensible of too 
great a charm in her presence—would 
be the natural course that an honour 
able and a strong mind would pursue,” 

“ What |—If he love her?” 

“‘ Yes—while he believes her hand 
is engaged to another.” 

“True! What shall be done—if 
Evelyn should love, and love in vain ? 
Ah, it is the misery of a whole 
existence !” 

‘ Perhaps she had better return to 
us,” said Mr. Aubrey; “and yet, if 
already it be too late, and her affec- 
tions are engaged—we should still 
remain in ignorance respecting the 
motives and mind of the object of her 
attachment. And he, too, might not 
know the true nature of the obstacle 
connected with Lord Vargrave's 
claims.” 

“Shall I, then, go to her? You 
know how I shrink from strangers— 
how I fear curiosity, doubts, and 
questions — how—-(and Lady Var- 
grave'’s voice faltered) —how unfitted 
I am for—for ” she stopped short, 
and a faint blush overspread her 
cheeks. 

The curate understood her, and was 
moved. 

“ Dear friend,” said he, “ will you 
intrust this charge to myself? You 
know how Evelyn is endeared to me 
by certain recollections! Perhaps, 
better than you, I may be enabled 
silently to examine if this man be 
worthy of her, and one who could 
secure her happiness ;—perhaps, better 
than you, I may ascertain the exact 
nature of her own feelings towards 
him ;—perhaps too, better than you, 
I may effect an understanding with 
Lord Vargrave.” 

“Yon are alwaysmy kindest friend,” 
said the lady, with emotion; “how 
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mauch I already owe you !——what hopes 
beyond the grave! wha ~ 

“Hush!” interrupted the curate, 
gently; “your own good heart and 
pure intentions have worked out your 
own atonement—may I hope also your 
own content, Let us return to our 
Evelyn: poor child! how unlike this 
despondent letter to her gay light 
spirits when with us! We acted for 
the best; yet, perhaps, we did wrong 
to yield her up to strangers, And 
this Maltravers!—with her enthusiasm 
and quick susceptibilities to genius, 
she was half prepared to imagine him 
all she depicts him to be. He must 
have a spell in his works that I have 
not discovered—for at times it seems 
to operate even on you.” 

“ Because,” said Lady Vargrave, 
“they remind me of Ais conversation 
—his habits of thought. If like him 
in other things, Evelyn may indeed 
be happy!” 

“ And if,” said the curate, curiously 
—“ if now that you are free, you were 
ever to meet with him again, and his 
memory had been as faithful as yours 
—and if he offered the sole atonement 
in his power, for all that his early 
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error cost you-—if such a chance 
should happen in the vicissitudes of 
life, you would-———~” 

The curate stopped short; for he 
was struck by the exceeding paleness 
of his friend’s cheek, and the tremor 
of her delicate frame. 

“If that were to happen,” said she, 
in a very low voice; “if we were to 
meet again, and if he were—as you 
and Mrs. Leslie seem to think—poor, 
and, like myself, humbly born—if my 
fortune could assist him—if my love 
could still—changed, altered as I am 
—ah ! do not talk of it—I cannot bear 
the thought of happiness! And yet, 
if before I die I could but see him 
again!” She clasped her hands 
fervently as she spoke, and the blush 
that overspread her face threw over 
it so much of bloom and freshness, 
that even Evelyn, at that moment, 
would scarcely have scemed more 
young. “ Enough,” she added, after 
a little while, as the glow died away. 
“Tt is but a foolish hope; all earthly 
love is buried; and my heart is 
there !”—she pointed to the heavens, 
and both were silent. 
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CHAPTER II. 


* Quibus otfo vel magnified, vel molliter vivere copia erat, incerta pro certis 


malebant,” *—SaLLusr,. 


Lorp Rasy—one of the wealthiest and 
most splendid noblemen in England 
——was prouder, perhaps, of his pro- 
vincial distinctions, than the eminence 
of his rank or the fashion of his 
wife, The magnificent chiteaum—the 
immense estates of our English peers 
—tend to preserve to us, in spite of 
the freedom, bustle, and commercial 
grandeur of our people, more of the 
Norman attributes of aristocracy than 
can be found in other countries. In 
his county, the great noble is a petty 
prince—his house is a court—his 
possessions and munificence are a 
boast to every proprietor in his dis- 
trict. They are as fond of talking of 
the Earl’s or the Duke’s movements 
and entertainments, as Dangeau was 
of the gossip of the Tuileries and 
Veraailles. 

Lord Raby, while affecting, as lieu- 
tenant of the county, to make no 
political distinctions between squire 
“nd squire—hospitable and affable to 
all—still, by that very absence of 
exclusiveness, gave a tone to the 
politics of the whole county; and 
converted many who had once thought 
differently on the respective virtues 
of Whigs and Torics. A great man 
never loses so much as when he ex- 
hibits intolerance, or parades the 
right of persecution. 

“My tenants shall vote exactly as 
they please,” said Lord Raby; and he 
was never known to have a tenant 


* They who had the means to live at 
ease, either in splendour, or in luxury, 
preferred the uncertainty of change, to their 
natural security. 


vote against his wishes! Keeping a 
vigilant eye on all the interests, and 
conciliating all the proprietors, in the 
county, he not only never lost a friend, 
but he kept together a body of par- 
tisans that constantly added to its 
numbers. 

Sir John Merton’s colleague, a 
young Lord Nelthorpe, who could 
not speak three sentences if you took 
away his hat; and who, constant at 
Almacks’, was not only inaudible but 
invisible in parliament, had no chance 
of being re-elected. Lord Nelthorpe’s 
father, the Earl of Mainwaring, was a 
new peer; and, next to Lord Raby, 
the richest nobleman in the county. 
Now, though they were much of the 
same politics, Lord Raby hated Lord 
Mainwaring. They were too near 
cach other—they clashed—they haa 
the jealousy of rival princes ! 

Lord Raby was delighted at the 
notion of getting rid of Lord Nel- 
thorpe—it would be so sensible a 
blow to the Mainwaring intercst. The 
party had been looking out for a new 
candidate, and Maltravers had been 
much talked of. It is true that, when 
in parliament some years before, the 
polities of Maltravers had differed 
from those of Lord Raby and his set. 
But Maltravers had of late taken no 
share in politics—had uttcred no 
political opinions—was intimate with 
the clectioncering Mertons—was sup- 
posed to be a discontented man—and 
politicians believe in no discontent 
that is not political. Whispers were 
afloat that Maltravers had grown wise, 
and changed his views : some remarks 
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of his, more theoretical than practical, 
were quoted in favour of this notion, 
Parties, too, had much changed since 
Maltravers had appeared on the busy 
scene—new questions had arisen, and 
the old ones had died off. 

Lord Raby and his party thought, 
that if Maltravers could be secured to 
them, no one would better suit their 
purpose. Political faction loves con- 
verts better even than consistent 


adherents. A man’s risc in life gene- | 


rally dates from a well-timed rat. 
His high reputation—his provincial 
rank as the representative of the 
oldest commoner’s family in the 
county—his age, which combined the 
energy of one period with the experi- 
ence of another—all united to accord 
Maltravers a preference over richer 
men. Lord Raby had been pointedly 
courteous and flattering to the master 
of Burleigh ; and he now contrived it 
so, that the brilliant entertainment 
he was about to give might appear in 
compliment to a distinguished neigh- 
bour, returned to fix his residence on 
his patrimonial property, while in 
reality it might serve an electioncer- 
ing purpose—serve to introduce Mal- 
travers to the county, as if under his 
lordship’s own wing—and minister to 
political uses that went beyond the 
mere representation of the county. 
Lord Vargrave had, during his stay 
at Merton Rectory, paid several visits 
to Knaresdean, and held many private 
conversations with the marquess: the 
result of these conversations was a 
close unién of schemes and interests 
between the two noblemen. Dissatis- 


fied with the political conduct of’ 


government, Lord Raby was also dis- 
satisfied, that, from various party 
reasons, a nobleman beneath himself 
in rank, and as he thought in infiu- 
ence, had obtained a preference ina 
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whom he sought to gain, and making 
the vanities of others conduce to his 
own ambition. 

The festivities of Knaresdcan gave 
occasion to Lord Raby to unite at his 
house the more prominent of those 
who thought and acted in concert 
with Lord Vargrave; and in this 
secret senate, the operations for the 


‘following session were to be seriously 


discussed and gravely determined. 

On the day which was to be con- 
'elnded with the ball at Knarcsdean, 
Lord Vargrave went before the rest 
of the Merton party, for he was en- 
gaged‘to dine with the marquess. 

On arriving at Knaresdean. Lamley 
found Lord Saxingham ul seme 
other politicians, who had arrived the 
preceding day, closeted with Lord 
Raby; and Vargrave, who shone to 
yet greater advantage in the diplo- 
macy of party management than in 
the arena of parliament, brought 
penctration, energy, and decision to 
timid and fluctuating councils, Lord 
Vargrayve lingered in the room after 
the first bell had summoned the other 
guests to depart. 

“My dear lord,” id he then, 
“though no one would be more glad 
than myself to secure Maltravers to 
our side, I very much doubt whether 
you will succeed in doing so. On the 
one hand, he appears altogether dis- 
gusted with politics and parliament; 
and, on the other hand, I fancy that 
reports of his change of opinions are, 
if not wholly unfounded, very unduly 
coloured. Moreover, to do him justice, 
I think that he is not one to be blinded 
and flattered into the pale of a party; 
and your bird will fly away, after you 
have wasted a bucket-full of salt om 
his tail.” 

“ Very possibly,” said Lord Raby, 
laughing ; “you know him better then 


recent vacancy among the Knights of 1do, But there are many purposes 


the Garter. And if Vargrave had a 
talent in the world, it was in dis- 


covering the weak points of men, 


to serve in this matter—purposes too 
provincial to interest you. In the 
first place, we shall humble the Nel- 
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thorpe interest, merely by showing | the door. “Thus doI make all things 
that we do think of a new member : | useful to myself!” 

secondly, we shall get up a manifesta- The dinner party were assembled 
tion of feeling that would be impos- in the great drawing-room, when 
sible, unless we were provided with a Maltravers and Cleveland, also invited 
centre of attraction: thirdly, we shall gueststo the banquet, were announced. 
rouse a certain emulation among other | Lord Raby received the former with 
county gentlemen; and if Maltravers | marked empressement ; and the stately 
decline, we shall have many appli-| marchioness honoured him with her 


cants: and fourthly, suppose Mal. | 
travers has not changed his opinions, 
we shall make him suspected by the 
party he really does belong to, and 
which would be somewhat formidable 
if he were to head them. In fact, 
these are mere county tactics, that 
you can’t be expected to understand.” 

“IT see you are quite right: mean- 
while you will at least have an oppor- 
tunity (though I say it, who should 


not say it) to present to the county: 


one of the prettiest young ladies 
that ever graced the balls of Knares- 
dean.” 

“Ah, Miss Cameron! I have heard 
much of her beauty: you are a lucky 
fellow, Vargrave !—by the by, are we 
to say anything of the cngagement ?” 

“Why, indeed, my dear lord, it is 
now so publicly known, that it would 
be false delicacy to affect conceal- 
ment.” 

** Very well; I understand.” 

“How long I have detained you— 
a thousand pardons !—I have but just 
time to dress. In four or five months 
I must remember to leave you a 
longer time for your toilet.” 

“ Me—how!” 

“Oh, the Duke of * * * * can’t live 
long; and I always observe, that when 
a handsome man has the Garter, he 
takes a long time pulling up his 
stockings.” 

“Ha, ha! you are so droll, Var- 

we.” 

“Ha, ha!l—I must be off. 

“The more publicity is given to 
_ this arrangement, the more difficult 
\ far Evelyn 


to shy. ab_the-teap,” mut- 
tered Vargrave to himself as he closed 


most gracious smile. Formal pre- 
' gentations to the rest of the guests 
were interchanged ; and it was not 
till the circle was fully gone through 
that Maltravers perceived, seated by 
himself in a corner, to which he had 
shrunk on the entrance of Maltravers, 
a grey-haired, solitary man—it was 
Lord Saxingham ! The last time 
they had met was in the death- 
chamber of Florence; and the old 
man forgot, for the moment, the an- 
ticipated dukedom and the dreamed- 
of premiership !—and his heart flew 
back to the grave of his only child! 
They saluted each other—and shook 
hands in silence. And Vargrave— 
whose eye was on them—Vargrave, 
whose arts had made that old man 
childless, felt not a pang of remorse! 
Living ever in the future, Vargravg 
almost seemed to have lost his me- 
mory. He knew not what regret 
was. It is a condition of life with 
men thoroughly worldly that they 
never look behind ! 

The signal was given : in due order 
the party were marshalled into the 
great ball—a spacious and lofty cham- 
ber, which had received its last alter- 
ation from the hand of Inigo Jones; 
though the massive ceiling, with its 
antique and grotesque masques, be- 
trayed a much earlier date, and con- 
trasted with the Corinthian pilasters 
that adorned the walls, and supported 
the music gallery—from which waved 
the flags of modern warfare and its 
mimicries. The Eagle of Napoleon, 
a token of the services of Lord Raby’sa 
brother (a distinguished eked 
officer in command at Waterloo), in 
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juxtaposition with a much + gayer and | minister. 


thore glittering banner, emblematic , 
of the martial fame of Lord Raby 
himeelf, as Colonel of the B——shire 
volunteers! 

The music pealed from the gallery 
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We might then be sure 
| that he would have no selfish interest 
| to further ; he would not play tricks 
with his party—you understand }” 
“ Perfectly.” 
“JT am not 8 party man, as you may 


—the plate glittered on the board—- remember; indeed, you and I have 


the ladies wore diamonds, and the 
gentlemen, who had them, wore stars. 
It was a very fine sight, that banquet ! 
-—such as became the festive day of a 
lord-lieutenant, whose ancestors had 
now defied, and now inter-married, 
with royalty. But there was very 
little talk, and no merriment. People 
at the top of the table drunk wine 
with those at the bottom; and gentle- 
men and ladies seated next to each 


voted alike on the same questions. 
Measures, not men-—~that is my 
maxim ; but still I don’t like to see 
men placed above their proper 
stations,” 

*‘ Maltravers—a glass of wine,” said 
Lord Vargrave across the table. “ Will 
you join us, Sir John?” 

Sir John bowed, 

*‘Certainly,” he resumed, “ Vargrave 
is 2 pleasant man and a good speaker ; 


other, whispered languidly in mono-, but still they say he is far from rich 
syllabic commune. On one side,'— embarrassed, indeed. However, 
Maltravers was flanked by a Lady when he marries Miss Cameron it 
Somebody Something, who was rather may make a great difference—give 
deaf, and very much frightened for him more respectability; do you 
fear he should talk Greek; on the , know what her fortune is—something 


other side he was relieved by ‘Sir John | 
Merton—very civil, very pompous, 
and talking, at strictured intervals, | 
about county matters, in a measured 
intonation, savouring of the House- 
of-Commons jerk at the end of the 
sentence. 

As the dinner advanced to its close, 


Sir John became a little more diffuse, | domestic life. 
| with me. 


though his voice sunk into a whisper. 


-- “] fear there will be a split in the | 


cabinet before parliament meets.” 

“‘ Indeed !” 

“Yes; Vargrave and the Premier , 
eannot pull together very long. Clever. 


man, Vargrave ! but he has not enough | 


stake in the country for a leader !” 

“ All men have public character to 
stake ; and if that be good, I suppose 
no stake can be better?” 

“ Humph !—yes—very true; but 
atill, when a man has land and money, 
his opinions, in a country like this, 
very properly carry more weight with 
them. If Vargrave, for instance, had 
Lord Raby's property, no man could 
be more fit for a leader—a prime 


immense?” 
“Yes; I believe so—I don’t know.” 
“My brother says that Vargrave is 
most amiable. The young lady is 
very handsome, almost too handsome 
for a wife—don’t you think so? 


| Beauties are all very well in a ball- 


room; but they are not calculated for 
I am sure you agree 
I have heard, indeed, that 
Miss Cameron is rather learned ; but 
there is so much scandal in a country 
neighbourhood ;—people are so ill- 
natured. I dare say she is not more 
learned than other young ladies, poor 
girl! What do you think ?” 

‘¢‘ Miss Cameron is—is very accom- 
| plished, I believe. And so you think 
‘he Government cannot stand 7” 

“T don’t say that—very far from 
it: but I fear there must be a change. 
However, if the country gentlemen 
hold together, I do not doubt but 
what we shall weather the storm. 
The landed interest, Mr. Maltravers, 
is the great stay of this country—the 
sheet-anchor, I may say. I suppose 
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say, to have right notions on this 
head, will invest Miss Cameron’s for- 
tune in land. But though one may 
buy an estate, one can’t buy an old 
family, Mr. Maltravers !—you and I 
may be thankful for that. By the 
way, who was Miss Cameron’s mother, 
Lady Vargrave !—something low, t 
fear—nobody knows.” 

“TI am not acquainted with Lady 
Vargrave: your sister-in-law speaks 
of her most highly. And the daughter 
in herself is a sufficient guarantee for 
the virtues of the mother.” 

“ Yes; and Vargrave on one side, 
at least, has himself nothing in the 
way of family to boast of.” 

The ladies left the hall—the gentle- 
men re-seated themsclves. Lord Raby 
made some remark on politics to Sir 
John Merton, and the whole round of 
talkers immediately followed their 
leader. 

“ It is a thousand pities, Sir John,” 
said Lord Raby, “that you have not 
a colleague more worthy of you; 
Nelthorpe never attends a committee, 
does he ¢” 

“ J cannot say that he is avery active 
member; but he is young, and we 
must make allowances fay him,” said 
Sir John, discreetly: for he had no 
desire to oust his colleaguco—it was 
agreeable enough to be the efficient 
member. 

“In these times,” said Lord Raby, 
loftily, “allowances are not to be 

made for systematic neglect of duty ; 
we shall have a stormy session—the 
opposition is no longer to be despised 
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—perhaps a dissolution may be nearer 
at hand than we think for :—as for 
Nelthorpe, he cannot come in again.” 

“That I am quite sure of,” said a 
fat country gentleman of great weight. 
in the county; “he not only was 
absent on the great Malt question, 
but he never answered my letter 
respecting the Canal Company.” 

“ Not answered your letter!” said 
Lord Raby, lifting up his hands and 
eyes in amaze and horror. ‘ What 
conduct !—-Ah, Mr. Maltravers, you, 
are the man for us!” 

“Hear! hear !” cried the fat squire. 

“Hear!” echoed Vargrave; and 
the approving sound went round the 
table. 

Lord Raby rose.—“ Gentlemen, fill 
your glasses ;——a health to our dis- 
tinguished neighbour!” 

The company applauded; each in 
his turn smiled, nodded, and drank 
to Maltravers, who, though taken by 
surprise, saw at once the course to 
pursue. He returned thanks simply 
and shortly; and, without pointedly 
noticing the allusion in which Lord 
Raby had indulged, remarked inci- 
dentally, that he had retired, certainly 
for some years—perhaps for ever— 
from political life. 

Vargrave smiled significantly at 
Lord Raby, and hastened to lead the 
conversation into party discussion, 
Wrapped in his proud disdain of 
what he considered the contests of 
factions for toys and shadows, Mal- 
travers remained silent; and the 
party soon broke up, and adjourned 
to the ball-room. 
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‘CHAPTER IV. 
Le plus grand défaut de Ja pén¢tration n'est pas de naller point jusqu'en but, c'cst do 
RocwEeravca 


le passer,” # —La VLD. 
Swern had looked forward to the 
Ball at Kuaresdean with feelings 
@eeper than those which usually in. 
flame the fancy of a girl, proud of her 
dress, and confident of her beauty. 
Whether or not she loved Maltravers, 
in the true acceptation of the word 
love, it is certain that he had acquired 
a most powerfol command over her 
wind and imagination. She felt the 
warmest interest in his welfare—the 
most anxious desire for his esteem— 
the deepest regret at the thought of 
their estrangement. At Knaresdean 
she should meet Maltravers— in 
crowds, it is true—but still she should 
meet him; she should see him tower- 
ing superior above the herd; she 
should hear him praised ; she should 
mark him, the observed of all. But 
there was another, and a deeper 
source of joy within her. A letter 
had been that morning received from 
Aubrey, in which he had announced 
his arrival for the next day. The 
letter, though affectionate, was short. 
Eyclyn had been some months absent 
—lLady Vargrave was anxious to 
make arrangements for her return ; 
fat it was to be at her option whether 
she would accompany the curate home. 
Now, besides her delight at seeing 
once more the dear old man, and 
hearing from his lips that her mother 
was well and happy, Evelyn hailed in 
his arrival the means of extricating 
herself from her position with Lord 


* The greatest defect of penetration is not | 


that of not going just up to the point—Iit is 
the passing it. 


Vargrave. She would confide in him 
ber increased repugnance to that 
union——he would confer with Lord 
Vargrave ; and then—and then—did 
there come once more the thought of 
Maltravers! No!—I fear it was not 
Maltravers who cailed forth that smile 
and that sigh!—Strange girl, you 
know net your own mind ;—but fow 
of us, at your age, do! 

In all the gaiety of hope, in the 
pride of dreas and half-conscious love- 
lincss, Evelyn went with a light step 
into Caroline’s room. Miss Merton 
had already dismissed her woman, 
and was seated by her writing-table, 
leaning her cheek thoughtfully on her 
hand. 

“Is it time to go?” said she, look- 
ing up. “ Well—we shall put papa, 
and the coachman, and the horses, 
too, in exagllent humour. How well 
you look! Really, Evelyn, you are 
indeed beautiful!”—and Caroline 
gazed with honest, but not unenvious 
admiration at the fairy form so 
rounded, and yet so delicate ; and the 
face that seemed to blush at its own 
charms, 

‘J am sure I can return the 
flattery,” said Evelyn, langhing bash- 
fully. 

“Oh! as for me, I am well enough 
in my way: and hereafter I daresay 
we may be rival beauties. I hope we 
shall remain good friends, and rule 
the world with divided empire. Do 
you not Jong for the stir, and excite- 
ment, and ambition of London }— 
for ambitien is open to us as to 
men!” 
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“ No, indeed,” replied Evelyn, 
amiling: “I could be ambitious, in- 
deed ; but it would not be for myself, 
but for——” 

“A husband, perhaps; well, you 
will have ample scope for sach sym: 
pathy. Lord Vargrave——” 

“Lord Yargrave again!” and Eve- 
lyn’s smile vanished, and she turned 
away. 
“Ah,” said Caroline, “I should 
have made Vargrave an excellent 
wife-——pity he does not think ao! As 
it is, I must set up for myself, and 
become a matiresse Jemme—So you 
think I look well to-night? I am 
glad of it— Lord Doltimore is one 
who will be guided by what other 
people say.” 

“You are not serious about Lord 
Doltimore ?” 

“ Most sadly serious.” 

‘Impossible! you could not speak 
so if you loved him.” 

“Loved him! no! but I intend to 
marry him.” 

Evelyn was revolted, but still in- 
credulous, 

“And yon, too, will marry one 
whom you do not love?—’tis our 


“ Never !” 

“ We shall see.” 

Evelyn's heart was damped, and 
her spirits fell, 

“Tell me now,” said Caroline, 
pressing on the wrung withers—‘‘ do 
you not think this excitement, partial 
and provincial though it be — the 
sense of beauty, the hope of conquest, 
the consciousness of power—better 


than the dull monotony of the Devon- . 


shire cottage ? be hones ” 

“No, no, indeed!” answered Eve- 
lyn, tearfully and passionately : one 
hour with my mother, one smile from 
her lips, were worth it all!” 

‘And in your visions of marriage, 
you think then of nothing but roses 
and doves,—love in a cottage |” 

*Love tn a home,no matter whether 


- 


a palace or a cottage,” returned 
Evetyn. 

“Home!” repeated Caroline, 
bitterly ;—~ “heme — home is the 
English synonym fer the French 
ennut. But I hear papa on the 
stairs.” 


A Ball-room—what a scene of com- 
mon-place ! how hackneyed in novels; 
how trite in ordinary life; and yet 
ball-reooms have a character and a 
sentiment of their own, for all tem- 
pers and all ages. Something in the 
lights—the crowd—the music—cen- 
duces to stir up many of the thoughts 
that belong to fancy and romance. It 
is a melancholy seene to men after a 
certain age. It revives many of those 
lighter and more graceful imeges 
connected with the wandering desires 
of youth ; shadows that crossed us, 
and seemed love, but were not: 
having much of the grace and charm, 
but none of the passion and the 
tragedy, of love. So many of our 
earliest and gentlest recollections are 
connected with those chalked floors— 
and that music painfuNy gay—and 
those quict nooks and corners, where 
the talk that hovers about the heart 
and does not touch it has been held. 
Apart and unsympathising in that 
austerer wisdom which comes to us 
after deep passions have been excited, 
we sec form after form chasing the 
butterflies that dazzle us no longer 
among the flowers that have evermore 
lost their fragrance. 

Somehow or other, it is one of the 
scenes that remind us most forcibly 
of the loss of youth! We are brought 
so closely in contact with the young 
and with the short-lived pleasures 
that once pleased us, and have for- 
feited all bloom. Happy the man 
who turns from “the tinkling cymbal,” 
and “the gallery of pictures,” and 
can think of some watchful eye and 


‘gome kind heart at home. But those 


who hare no home—and they are « 
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numerous tribe—never feel lonelier 
hermits or sadder moralists, than in 
such a crowd. 

Maltravers leaned  abstractedly 
against the wall, and some such re- 
flections perhaps passed within, as the 
plumes waved and the diamonds 
glittered round him. Ever too proud 
to be vain, the monstrari digito had 
not flattered even in the commence- 
ment of his career. And now he 
heeded not the eyes that sought his 
look, nor the admiring murmur of 
lips anxious to be overheard. Afflu- 
ent, well-born, unmarried, and still in 
the prime of life,—in the small circles 
of a province, Ernest Maltravers would 
in himself have been an object of in- 
terest to the diplomacy of mothers 
and daughters; and the false glare 
of reputation necessarily deepened 
curiosity, and widened the range of 
speculators and observers. 

Suddenly, however, a new object of 
attention excited new interest—new 
whispers ran through the crowd, and 
these awakened Maltravers from his 
revery. He looked up, and beheld 
all eyes fixed upon one form! His 
own eyes encountered those of Evelyn 
Cameron ! 

It was the first time he had seen 
this beautiful young person in all the 
éclat, pomp, and circumstance of her 
station, as the heiress of the opulent 
Templeton—the first time he had 
seen her the cynosure of crowds—who, 
had her features been homely, would 
have admired the charms of her for- 
tune in her face. And now, as radiant 
with youth, and the flush of excite- 
ment on her soft cheek, she met his 
eye, he said to himself—“ And could 
I have wished one so new to the world 
to have united her lot with a man, for 
whom all that to her is delight has 
grown wearisome and stale? Could I 
have been justified in stealing her 
from the admiration that, at her age, 
and to her sex, has so sweet a flattery? 
Or, on the other band, could I have | 
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gone back to her years, and sym- 
pathised with feelings that time has 
taught me to despise?—Better as 
it is.” 

Influenced by these thoughts, the 
greeting of Maltravers disappointed 
and saddened Evelyn, she knew 
not why; it was constrained and 
grave. 

“ Does not Miss Cameron look 
well?” whispered Mrs, Merton, on 
whose arm the heiress leant. “ You 
observe what a sensation she creates ?” 

Evelyn overheard, and blushed as 
she stole a glance at Maltravers, 
There was something mournful in the 
admiration which spoke in his deep, 
earnest eyes. 

“ Kiverywhere,” said he, calmly, and 
in the same tone, “everywhere Miss 
Cameron appears, she must outshine 
all others.” He turned to Evelyn, 
and said with a smile, “ You must 
learn to enure yourself to admiration 
—a year or two hence, and you will 
not blush at your own gifts!” 

“ And you, too, contribute to spoil 
me !—fie |” 

“Are you so easily spoiled? If I 
meet you hereafter, you will think 
my compliments cold to the common 
language of others.” 

“You do not know me—perhaps 
you never will.” 

Tam contented with the fair pages 
I have already read.” 

“Where is Lady Raby?” asked 
Mrs. Merton. “Oh, I see: Evelyn, 
my love, we must present ourselves to 
our hostess. 

The ladies moved on—and when 
Maltravers next caught a glance of 
Evelyn, she was with Lady Raby, and 
Lord Vargrave also was by her side. 

The whispers round him had grown 
louder, 

“Very lovely indeed !—so young, 
too !—and she is really going to be 
married to Lord Vargrave : so much 
older than she is—quite a sacrifice!” 

“Scarcely so. He is so agreeable, 


{ 
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and still handsome. But are you 
sure that the thing is settled?” 

“Qh, yes. Lord Raby himself told 
meso. It will take place very soon.” 

‘¢ But do you know who her mother 
was ?—I cannot make out.” 

“Nothing particular. You know 
the late Lord Vargrave was a man of 
low birth. I believe she was a widow 
of his own rank—she lives quitc in 
seclusion.” 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Maltravers ? 
So glad to sce you,” said the quick 
shrill voice of Mrs. Hare. “ Beautiful 
ball—nobody does things like Lord 
Rahy—don’t you dance!” 

“‘ No, madam.” 

“Oh, you young genticmen areso fine 
nowadays.” (Mrs. Iare, laying stress 
on the word young, thought she had 
paid a very elegant compliment, and 
ran on with increased complacency.) 

“You are going to let Burleigh, I 
hear, to Lord Doltimore—is it true — 
No !—really now, what storics people 
do tell. Elegant man, Lord JDolti- 
more! Is it true, that Miss Caroline 
is going to marry his lordship ?— 
Great match !—No scandal, I hope; 
you ‘ll excuse me /—'T'wo weddings on 
the tapis—quite stirring for our stupid 
county. Lady Vargrave and Lady 
Ioltimore, two new peeresses. Which 
do you think is the handsomer?— 
Miss Merton is the taller, but there 
is something fierce in her eyes. Don’t 
you think so ?—By the by, | wish you 
joy—you ‘Il excuse me.” 

“ Wish me joy, madam 

“Qh, you are so close. 
says he shall support you. You will 
have all the ladies with you. Well, 
I declare, Lord Vargrave is going to 
dance. How old is he, do you think?” 

Maltravers uttcred an audible 
pshaw, and moved away; but his 
penance was not over. Lord Vargrave, 
much as he disliked dancing, still 
thought it wise to ask the fair hand 
of Evelyn; and Evelyn, also, could 
not refuse. 

No. 208. 
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And now, as the crowd gathered 
round the red ropes, Maltravers had 
to undergo new exclamations at 
Evelyn’s beauty and Vargrave's luck. 
Impatiently he turned from the spot, 
with that gnawing sickness of the 
heart which none but the jealous 
know. Ile longed to depart, yet 
dreaded to do so. it was the last 
time he should see Evelyn, perhaps 
for years—the lasttime he should sec 
her as Miss Cameron! 

He passed into another room, de- 
serted by all save four old gentlemen 
—Cleveland one of them—immersed 
in whist; and threw himself upon an 
ottoman, placed in a recess by the 
oriel window. There, half-concealed 
by the araperies, he communed and 
reasoned with himself. His heart 
was sad within him; he never felt 
before how deeply and how passion- 
ately he loved Evelyn—how firmly 
that love had fastened upon the very 
core of his heart! Strange, indeed, 
it was in a girl so young—of whom 
he had seen but little—and that little 
in positions of such quiet and ordinary 
interest—to excite a passion so in- 
tense in a man who had gone through 
strong cmotions and stern trials! But 
all love is unaccountable. The soli- 
tude in which Maltravers had lived— 
the absence of all other excitement 
—perhaps had contributed largely to 
fan the flame. And his affections had 
so long slept; and after long sleep 
the passions wake with such giant 
strength! He felt now too well that 
the last rose of life had bloomed for 
him—it was blighted in its birth, but 
it could never be replaced. Hence- 
forth, indeed, he shonld be alone— 
the hopes of home were gone for ever ; 
and the other occupations of mind 
and soul—literature, pleasure, ambi- 
tion—were already forsworn at the 
very age in which by most men they 
are most indulged! O Youth! begin 
not thy carcer too soon, and let one 
_passion succeed in its due order to 

L i0 


qnether ; se that every season of life 
may have its appropriate pursuit and 
charm ! 


The hours waned—still Maltravers 
stirred not; nor were his meditations 
disturbed, except by occasional ejacu- 
Tetions from the four old gentlemen, 
an petween each deal they moralised 
erer'the caprices of the cards. 

At “Jength, close beside him he 
heard that voice, the lightest sound 
of which could send the blood rushing 
through his veins; and from his 
retreat he saw Caroline and Evelyn, 
seated clove hy. 

©] beg pardon,” said the former, in 
a low voice—“! bey pardon, Evelyn, 
for calling you away—but I longed to 
tell you. The die is cast. — Lord 
Doltimore has proposed, and I have 
accepted him!— Alas, alas! I half 
wish I could retract!” 

* Deareat Caroline !” said the silver 
woice of Evelyn: “ for Heaven's sake, 
do not thua was‘only resolve on your 
own unhappings! You wrong your- 
self, Caroline $}-—you do, indeed !— 
You are not whe vain, ambitious 
eharacter you affect to be! Ah! 
what is it you require—wealth ?-—are 
you not my friend /—am I not rich 
enough for both?—rank ?—what can it 
give you to compensate fcr the mixery 
of an union without love }—Pray for- 

ve me for speaking thus; do not 

ink me presumptuous, or romantic 
—but indeed, indeed, I know from my 
own heart what yours must undergo!” 

Caroline pressed her friepd’s hand 
w th emotion. 

# You are a bad comforter, Evelyn; 
—my mother—my father, will preach 
a very different doctrine, [I am 
foolish, indeed, to be so sad in ob- 
taining the very object 1 have sought! 
Poor Doltimare!—he little knows 
the nature, the feclings of her whom 
he thinks be hax made the happiest 
of her sex—he little knows "~—Curo- 
Hine paused, turned pale aa death, 
and then went rapidly on—“ But you, 
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Evelyn, you will meet the same fate, 
we shall bear it together.” 

| “Nol—-pol!l—do not think #0 {— 
Where I give my hand, there shall J 
give my heart.” 

At this time Maltravers half rose, 
and sighed audibly. 

: “Flush!” said Caroline, in alarm. 
' At the same moment, the whist-table 
broke up, and Cleveland approached 
Maltravers. 

‘*] am at your service,” said ho; 
“T know you will not stay the supper. 
You will find me in the next room; 

iI am just going to speak to Lord 
Saxingham.” ‘The gallant old gentle- 
man then paid a compliment to the 
young ladies, and walleed away. 

ee So, you too are a deserter from 
the ball-room !” said Miss Merton to 
Maltravers as she rose, 

“1 am not very well; but do not 

| let me frighten you away.” 

“Oh, no! I hear the music—it is 
the last quadrille before supper——and 
hero is my fortunate partner looking 
for me.” 

“| have been everywhere in search 
of you,” said Lord Doltimore, in an 

accent of tender reproach; “come, 
we are almost too late now.” 

Caroline put her arm into Lord 
Doltimore’s, who hurried her into the 
ball-room, 

Miss Cameron looked irresolute 
whether or rot to follow, wben Mal- 
travers seated himsclf beside her ;-- 
and the paleness of his brow, and 
something that bespoke pain in the 
compressed lip—wont at once to her 
heart. In her childlike tondernesa, 
she would have given worlds for the 
sister's privilege of sympathy and 
soothing. The room was now dea 
—they were alone. 

The words that he had overheard 
from Evelyn's lips—“‘ Where [ shail 
give my hand there shall | give my 
heart "—Maltravera interpreted, but 
in one gense—‘she loved her be 
trothed !'—-and, strange as it may 
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teem, at that thought which put the 
last seal upon his fate, selfish anguish 
was less felt than deep’ compa-rion. 
So young—so courted—so tempted 
as she must be—and with such a pro- 
tector !—the cold, the unsympathising, 
the heartless Vargrave! She, too, 
whose feclings, so warm, ever trembled 
on her lip and eye—Oh! when she 
awoke from her dream, and knew 
whom she had loved, what might be 
her destiny-—what her danger ! 
‘Miss Cameron,” said Maltravers, 
“Jet me for one moment detain you ; 
I will not trespass long. May I once, 
and for the last time, assume the 
austere rights of friendship? I have 
seen much of fife, Miss Cameron, and 
my experience has been purchased 
dearly: and, harsh and hermit-like 
as I may have grown, I have not out- 
lived such feelings as you are well 
formed to excite. Nay,’—(and Mal- 
travera smiled sadly)—“I am not 
about to compliment or flatter-— I 
speak not to you as the young to the 
young; the difference of our ycars, 
that takes away sweetness from flat- 
tery, leaves still sincerity to friend- 
ship. You have inspired me with a 
deep interest ;—deeper than I thought 
that living beauty could ever rouse in 
me again! It may be, that something 
in the tone of your voice, your manner, 
a nameless grace that I cannot define 
—reminds me of one whom | kuew 


in youth ;—one who had not your. 


advantages of education, wealth, birth ; 
but to whom Nature was more kind 
than Fortune.” 

He paused a moment; and, with- 
out looking towards Lvelyn, thus re- 
newed :— 

* You are entcring life under bril- 
liant auspiccs.— Ab! let me hope 
that the noouday will koep the pro- 
mixe of the dawn! You are suscep- 
tible—imaginative; do not demand 
too much, or dream too fondly. When 
you are wedded, do not imagine that 
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beloved—and beloved you must be— 
do not ask from the busy and anxious 
spirit of man all which Romance pro 
mises and Life but rarely yields, 
And oh!” continued Maltravers, with 
an absorbing and earnest passion, 
that poured forth its language with 
almost breathless rapidity ;—‘ if ever 
your heart rebels—if ever it he dis- 
satistied—fly the falee sentiment as a 
sin! Thrown,as from your rauk you 
must be, on a world of a thousand 
perils, with no guide so constant, and 
so safe, as your own innocence—make 
not that world too dear a friend 
Were it possible that your own home 
ever could be lonely or unhappy, re- 
flect that to woman the unbappiest 
hone is happier than all excitemens 
abroad. You will have a thousand 
suitors, hereafter: believe that the 
asp lurks under the flatterer's tungue, 
and resolve, come what may, to be 
contented with your lot. How many 
have I known, lovely and pure as you, 
who have suffered the very affections 
—the very beiuty of their nature—to 
destroy them! Listen to me as a 
warncr—as a brother—as a pilot who 
las passed the seas on which your 
vessel is about to launch. And ever 
—ever let me know, in whatever 
lands your name may reach me, that 
one who has brought back to me al 
my faith in human excellence, while 
the idoi of our sex is the glory of her 
own. Forgive me this strange imper 
tinence ; my heart is full, and bas 
overfiowed. And now, Misa Cameron 
~—Evelyn Cameron—this is my last 
offence, and my last farewell !” 

He held out his hand, and involun- 
tarily, unknowingly, she clarped it, 
an if to detain him till she could 
summon words to reply. Suddenly 
he heard Lord Vargrave's voice be 
hind—the spell was broken—the next 
moment Evelyn was alone, and the 
throng swept into the room towards 
the banquet, and laughter and gay 


wedded life is exempt from tts trials voices were heard—and Lord Vargrave 
and its cares: if you kuow yourself | was again by Evelyn's side ! 
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CHAPTER IY. 


“To you 


This journey is devoted.” 


A3 Cleveland and Maltravers returned 
homeward, the latter abruptly checked 
the cheerful garrulity of his friend. 
“J have a favour—a great favour to 
ask of you.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“Let us leave Burleigh to-morrow ; 
I care not at what hour; we need go 
but two or three stages if you are 
fatigued.” 

“‘ Most hospitable host! and why?” 

“It is torture, it is agony to me, to 
breathe the air of Burleigh,” cried 
Maltravers, wildly. “Can you not 
guess my secret? Have I then con- 
éealed it so well? I love, I adore 
Evelyn Cameron, and she is betrothed 
to—she loves—another !” 

Mr. Clevcland was breathless with 
amaze; Maltravers had indeed s0 
well concealed his secret; and now 
his emotion was so impetuous, that it 
startled and alarmed the old man, 
who had never himself experienced a 
passion, though he had indulged a 
sentiment. He sought to console and 
soothe; but after the first burat of 
agony, Maltravers recovered himeelf, 
and said gently— 

“Let us never return to this sub- 
ject again: it iaright that © should 
conquer this madness, and conquer it 
Iwill! Now you know my weakness, 
you will indulge it. My cure cannot 
commence, until I can no longer see 
from my casements the very roof 
that shelters the effianced bride of 
another.” 

“Certainly, then, we will set off 
to-morrow: my poor friend! is it 
indeed ® 


Lover's Progress, Act iv. Scene 1 


“ Ah, cease,” interrupted the proud 
man; “no compassion I implore: 
give me but time and silence—they 
are the only remedies,” 

Before noon the next day, Burleigh 
was once more deserted by ita lord. 
As the carriage drove through the 
village, Mrs. Elton safy it from her 
open window. But her patron, too 
absorbed at that hour, even for bene- 
volence, forgot her existence: and 
yet so complicated are the webs of 
fate, that in the breast of that lowly 
stranger was locked a secret of ti.c 
most vital moment to Maltravers. 

“Where is he going? where is the 
squire going?” asked Mrs, Elton, 
anxiously, 

‘©Dear heart!” said the cottager, 
“they do say he be going for a short 
time to foren parts. But he will be 
back at Christmas.” 

“ And at Christmas I may be gone 
hence for ever,” muttered the invalid. 

‘But what will that matter to him-- 
to any one?” 

At the first stage Maltravers and 
his friend were detained a short time 
for the want of horses. Lord Raby's 
house had been filled with guests on 
the preceding night, and the stables 
of this little inn, dignified with the 
sign of the Raby Arms, and about 
two miles distant from the great man’s 
place, had been exhausted by nume- 
rous claimants returning homeward 
from Knaresdean. It was a guict, 
solitary post-honse, and patience, till 
some jaded horses should return, was 
the only remedy; the host, assuring 
the travellers that he expected four 
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horses every moment, invited them (that neighbourhood, you may have 
within. The morning was cold, and | seen - ~ 

the fire not unacceptable to Mr. Cleve- “Misa Camcron! Certainly, it is 
land; so they went into the little an honour not easily forgotten.” 
parlour. Here they found an elderly The old gentleman looked pleased. 
gentleman of very prepossessing ap- ‘The dear child,” said he, witha 
pearance, who was waiting for the burst of honest affection—and he 
same object. He moved courteously passed his hand over his eyes. Mal- 
from the fireplace as the travellers travers drew near to him. 

entered, and pushed the B——shire “You know Miss Cameron; you 
Chronicle towards Cleveland : Cleve- are to be envied, sir,” said he. 

land bowed urbanely. ‘A cold day,| “I have.known her since she was a 
sir; the autumn begins to show child—Lady Vargrave is my dearest 
itself.” friend,” 

“Tt is true, sir,” answered the old “Lady Vargrave must be worthy 
gentleman ; “and I feel the cold the | of such a daughter. Only under the 
more, having just quitted the genial | light of a sweet disposition and pure 
atmosphere of the south.” ‘heart could that beautiful nature have 

“ Of Italy?’ been trained and reared.” 

“No, of England only. I sec by  Maltravers spoke with enthusiasm ; 
this paper (I am not much of a politi- and, as if fearful to trust himself 
cian) that there is a chance of a dis-' more, left the room. 
solution of parliament, and that Mr.| “That gentieman speaks not more 
Maltravers is likely to come forward , Warmly than justly,” said the old man 
for this county; are you acquainted with some surprise. He has a coun- 


with him, sir?” 
“A little,” said Cleveland, smiling. 


tenance which, if physiognomy be a 
true science, declares bis praise to be 


“Heisa manIam much interested no common compliment — may I 


in,” said the old gentleman; “and I 


hope soon to be honoured with his 


acquaintance.” 


“Indeed! and you are going into , 


his neighbourhood?” asked Cleve. 
land, looking more attentively at the 
stranger, and much pleased with a 
certain simple candour in his counte- 
nance and manner. 

“‘Yes, to Merton Rectory.” 


Maltravers, who had been hitherto ! 


inquire his name?” 

“ Maltravers,” replied Cleveland, a 
little vain of the effect his ex-pupil’s 
name was to produce. 

The curate—for it was he—started 
and changed countenance, 

“ Maltravers: ‘but he is not about 
to leave the county ?” 

“Yes, for a few months.” 

IIecre the host entered. Four 
horses, that had been only fourteen 


stationed by the window, turned miles, had just re-entered the yard. 


round, 

“To Merton Rectomy?” repeated 
Cleveland. “ You are acquainted with 
Mr. Merton, then ?” 

‘Not yet; but I know some of his 
family. However my visit is rather 
to a young lady who is staying at 
the rectory—MLiss Cameron.” 

Maltravers sighed heavily; and 
the old gentleman looked at him 


If Mr. Maltravers could spare two to 
that gentleman, who had, indeed, pre- 
engaged them ? 

© Certainly,” raid Cleveland ; “ but 
be quick.” 

“And is Lord Vargrave still at 
Mr. Merton’s?” asked the curate, 


musingly. 


“Oh, yes—I believe so. Miss 
Cameron is to be married to him very 


curiously. “ Perhaps, sir, if you know ; shortly—is it not so?” 
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“YT cannot say,” returned Aubrey,' there was in his countenance—his 


rather bewildered. * You know Lord 
Vaxgrave, sir?” 

“ Extremely well!” . 

“And you think him worthy of 
Miss Cameron ?” 

“That is a question for her to 
emswer. But I see the horses are put 
to. Good day, sir! Will you tell 
your fair young friend that you have 
met an old gentleman who wishes her 
all happiness; and if she ask you his 
name, say Cleveland?” 

So saying, Mr. Cleveland bowed, 
and re-entered the carriage. But 
Maltravers was yet missing. In fact, 
he returned to the house by the back 
way, and went once more into the 
little parlour. It was something to 
see again one who would so soon see 
Evelyn ! 

“If I mistake not,” said Maltravers, 
“you are that Mr. Aubrey on whose 
virtues I have often heard Miss 
Cameron delight to linger? Will you 
balieve my regret that our acquaint- 
ance is now so brief?” 

As Maltravers spoke thus simply, 


voice—a melancholy sweetness, whieh 
greatly conciliated the good curate. 
And as Aubrey gazed upon his noble 
features and lofty mien, he no longer 
wondered at the fascination he had 
appeared to exercise over the young 
Evelyn. 

“ And may I not hope, Mr. Mal- 
travers,” said he, “that before long 
our acquaintance may be renewed } 
Could not Miss Cameron,” he added, 
with a smile and a penetrating look, 
tempt you into Devonshire?” 

Maltravers shook his head, and, 
muttering something not very audible, 
quitted the room. ‘The curate heard 
the whirl of the wheels, and the hoat 
entered to inform him that his own 
carriage was now ready. 

“There is something in this,” 
thought Aubrey, “which I do not 
comprehend. His manner—his tremb- 
ling voice — bespoke emotions he 
struggled to conceal. Can Lord 
Vargrave have gained his point? Is 
Evelyn, indeed, no longer free ?” 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘ Cortes, c'est un grand cas, Icas, 
Que tonjours tracas ou fracas 
Vous faites d’une ou d’autre sort ; 
C'est le diable qui vous em porte 1"—Vorruns.* 


Lorp Varorave had passed the night and make Vulcan minister to Plutus! 
of the ball and the following morning , But this would never do at my years, 


at Knaresdean. It was necessary to 
bring the councils of the scheming 
conclave to a full and definite conclu- 
sion; and this was at last effected. 
Their strength numbered —friends 
and foes alike canvassed and considered 
—and duc account taken of the 
waverers to be won over, it really did 
seem, even to the least sanguine, that 
the Suxingham, or Vargrave party, 
was one that might well aspire either 
to dictate to, or to break up, a govern- 
ment. Nothing now was Icft to con- 
sider but the favourable hour for 
action. In high spirits, Lord Var- 
grave returned about the middle of 
the day to the rectory. 

“So,” thought. he, as he reclined in 
his carriage—‘“s8o, in politics, the 
prospect clears as the sun breaks out. 
The party I have espoused is one that. 
must be the most durable, for it pos- 
feases the greatest property and the 
most stubborn prejudicu—what ele- 
ments for Party! All that I now 
require is a sufficient fortune to back 
my ambition. Nothing can clog my 
way but these cnrsed debts—this dis- 


and with my reputation. A pretty 
story for the newspapers |—d—n 
them! Well, nothing venture, no- 
thing have; I will brave the hazard ! 
Meanwhile, Doltimore is mine; 
Caroline will rule him, and I rule her. 
His vote and his boroughs are some- 
thing—his money will be more imme 
diately useful: I must do him the 
honour to borrow a few thousands— 
Caroline must manage that for me. 
The fool is miserly, though a spend- 
thrift; and looked black when [ 
delicately hinted, the other day, that 
I wanted a friend—td est, a loan! 
Moncey and friendship same thing—— 
distinction without a difference!” 
Thus cogitating, Vargrave whiled 
away the minutes till his carriage 
stopped at Mr. Merton’s door. 

As he entered the hall he met 
Caroline, who had just quitted her 
own room. 

“tow lucky I am that you have 
on your bonnet! I long for a walk 
with you round the lawn.” 

“And I, too, am glad to see you, 
Lord Vargrave,” said Caroline, putting 


reputable want of gold. And yet! her arm in his, 


Evelyn alarms me! Were I younger 
-—or had I not made my position too 
soon—I would marry her by fraud or 
by force ; run off with her to Gretna, 


* Cortes, it is the fact, Icas, that you are 
always engaged in tricks or scrapes of same 
eort or another—it must be the devil that 
Sewitehes you, 


“* Accept my best congratulations, 
my own sweet friend,” said Vargrave, 
when they were in the grounds. “You 
have no idea how happy Doltimore 
is. He camg to Knaresdean yesterday 
to communicate the news, and his 
neckcloth was primmer than ever, 
C'est un bon enfant.” 

“ Ab, how can you talk thus} Do 
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you fell no pain at the thought that 
—that J am another's?” 

“Your heart will be ever mine— 
and that is the true fidelity: @hat 
else, too, could be done? As for 
Lord Doltirmore, we will go shares in 
him. Come, cheer thee, m’amie—I 
rattle on thus to keep up your spirits. 
Do not fancy Iam happy!” 

Caroline let fall a few tears; but, 
beneath the influence of Vargrave’s 
sophistries and flatteries, she gradually 
recovered her usual hard and worldly 
tone of mind. | 

“And where is Evelyn?” asked ' 
Vargrave. “Do you know the little: 
witch seemed to me half mad the. 
night of the ball: her head was’ 
turned : and when she sate next me: 
at supper, she not only answered 
every question [ put to her @ dort et 
@ travers, but I fancied every moment 
she was going to burst out crying. 
Can you tell what was the matter 
with her?” 

“She was grieved to hear that I 
was to be married to the man I do 
not Jove. Ah, Vargrave! she has 
more heart than you have.” 

“ But she never fancies that you 
loveme?” asked Lumley, in alarm. 
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“Did not your uncle tell you ?” 
“He told me that she was of no 
very elevated birth and station, 
nothing more; and she herself, with 
her quiet say-nothing manner, slips 

through all my careless questionings 
like an eel. She is still a beautiful 
creature, more regularly handsome 
than even Evelyn; and old Temple- 
ton had a very sweet tooth at the 
back of his head, though he never 
opened his mouth wide enough to 
show it.” 

‘She must ever at least have been 
blameless, to judge by an air which, 
even now, is more like that of a child 
than 8 matron.” 

‘Yes; she has not much of the 
widow about her, poor soul! But her 
education, except in music, has not 
been very carefully attended to; and 
she knows about as much of the world 
as the Bishop of Autun (better known 
as Prince Talleyrand) knows of the 
Bible. If she were not so simple, she 
would be silly ; but silliness 1s never 
simple—always cunning; however, 
there is some cunning in her keeping 
her past Cameronian Chronicles so 
close. Perhaps I may know more 
about her in a short time, for I intend 


‘You women are so confoundedly | going to C*****, where my uncle once 


confidential !”’ 

“No—she does not suspect our 
secret.” 

“Then I scarcely think your ap- 
proaching marriage was a sufficient 
cause for so much distraction.” 

“Perhaps she may have overheard 
some of the impertinent whispers 
about her mother,—‘ Who was Lady 
Vargrave?’—and, ‘What Cameron 
was Lady Vargrave's first husband ?’ 
I overheard a hundred such vulgar 
questions, and provincial people 
whisper so loud.” 

‘ Ah, that is a very probable solu- 
tion of the mystery. And for my 
-part, I am almost as much puzzled as 
any one else can be to know who 
Lady Vargrave was}” 


lived, in order to see if I can revive, 
under the rose,—since peers are only 
contraband electioneerers—his old 
parliamentary influence in that city ; 
and they may tell me more there than 
I now know.” 

“Did the 
 O hadahahahell Bad 

‘*No—in Devonshire. I do not 
even know if Mrs. Cameron ever was 
at (rene 

“You must be curious to know 
who the father of your intended wife 
was?” 

“Her father! No; I have no 
curiosity in that quarter. And, to 
tell you the truth, I am much too 
busy about the Present to be raking 
into that heap of rubbish we call the 


late lord marry at 
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fust. I fancy that both your good 
grandmother, and that comely old 
curate of Brook Green, know every- 
thing about Lady Vargrave ; and, as 
they esteem her so much, I take it 
for granted she is sane tache.” 

“How could I be so stupid !—d 
propos of the curate, I forgot to,tell 
you that he is here. He arrived 
about two hours ago, and has been 
closeted with Evelyn ever since!” 

“The deuce! What brought the 
old man hither?” 

“That I know not. Papa received 
a, letter from him yesterday morning, 
to say that he would be here to-day. 
Perhaps Lady Vargrave thinks it time 
for Evelyn to return home.” 

““Whatam I todo?” said Vargrave, 
anxiously. “Dare I yet venture to 
propose ?” 

* Tam sure it will be in vain, Var- 
grave. You must prepare for din- 
appointment.” 

‘And ruin,” muttered Vargrave, 
vloomily. “ Hark you, Caroline,— 
she may refuse me if she pleases, But 
I am not a man to be baffled. Have 
her I will, by one means or another ; 
—revenge urges me to it almost as 
much as ambition. That girl’s thread 
of life has been the dark line in my 
woof—she has robbed me of fortune— 


she now thwarts me in my career—| 


she humbles me in my vanity. But, 
like a hound that has tasted blood, I 
will run her down, whatever winding 
she takes!” 

“ Vargrave, you terrify me! Reflect; 
we do not live in an age when 
“ioleuce . 
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“Tush!” interrupted Lumley, wit: 
one of those dark looks which at 
times, though very rarcly, swept away 
all its customary character from that 
smooth, shrewd countenance. “Tush! 
—we live in an age as favourable to 
intellect and to cnergy as ever was 
painted in romance. I have that faith 
in fortune and myself that I tell you, 
with a prophet’s voice, that Evelyn 
shall fulfil the wish of my dying uncle, 
But the bell summons us back.” 

On returning to the house, Lord 
Vargrave’s valet gave him a letter, 
which had arrived that morning. It 
was from Mr. Gustavus Douce, and 
ran thus :— 


“ Flect Street, 
“My Lorp, 

“ Tt is with the greatest regret that 
I apprise you, for Self & Co., that we 
shall not be able in the present state 
of the Money Market to renew your 
Lordship’s bill for 10,000/., due the 
28th instant. Respectfully calling 
your Lordship’s attention to same, 

‘‘T have the honour to be, 

“For Self & Co., my Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s most obedient 

* And most obliged humble Servant, 
‘Gustavus Doucs. 

To the te the Lord Vargrave, 

This letter sharpened Lord Var- 
grave’s anxiety and resolve; nay, it 
seemed almost to sharpen his sharp 
features as he muttered sundry de- 
nunciations on Messrs. Douce and Co., 
while arranging his neckcloth at the 
glass. 


20th, 18—. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Sal. “« Why. please your honourable lordship, we were talking here amd there—this and 


ghat.”—The Strunger. 


Avsner had been closeted with Evelyn 
the whole morning; and, simultaneous 
with his arrival, came to her the news 
of the departure of Maltravers: it was 
an intelligence that greatly agitated 
and unnerved her: and, coupling that 
event with his solemn words on the 
previous night, Evelyn asked herself, 
in wonder, what sentiments she could 
have inspired in Maltravers? Could 
he love her?—her, so young—so in- 
ferior—so uninformed !—Impossible ! 
Alas !—alas!—for Maltravers! his 
genius—his gifts—his towering quali- 
ties—all that won the admiration, 
alinost the awe, of Evelyn—placed 
him at a distance from her heart! 
hen she asked herself if he loved 
er, she did not ask, even in that 
hour, if che loved him. But even the 
ques jon she did ask, her judgment 


answered erringly in the negative— jab 


Why should he love, and yet fly her? 
She understood not his high-wrought 
scruples— hia self-deluding belief 
Aubrey was more puzzled than en- 
lightened by his conversation with 
his pupil; only one thing scemed 
certain—her delight to return to the 
eotiage and her mother. 

Evelyn could not sufficiently recover 
her composure to mix with the party 
below; and Aubrey, at the sound of 
the second dinner-bell, left her to 
solitude, and bore her excuses to 
Mra. Merton. 

“ Dear me!” said that worthy lady; 
“IT em so sorrv—I thought Miss 
Cameron looked fatigued at breakfast ; 
and there was something hysterical in 
her spirits; and I suppose the sur- 


prise ¢£ your arrival has upsot her. 
Curoline, my dear, you had better go 
and see what she would like to have 
taken up to her room—a little soup, 
and the wing of a chicken,” 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Merton, rather 
pompously, “I think it would be but 
a proper respect to Miss Cameron, if 
you yoursclf accompanied Caroline.” 

‘] assure you,” said the curate, 
alarmed at the avalanche of politeness 
that threatened poor Evelyn, “I 
assure you that Miss Cameron would 
prefer being left alone at present; as 
you say, Mrs, Merton, her spirits are 
rather agitated.” 

But Mrs. Merton, with a sliding 
bow, had already quitted the room, 
und Caroline with her. 

‘‘Come back, Sophy !—Cecilia, come 
back!” said Mr. Merton, settling his 


nt 
“Oh, dear Evy !—poor dear Evy !— 
Evy is ill!” said Sophy; “I may go 
to Evy !—I must go, papa!” 

‘No, my dear, you are too noisy; 
these children are quite spoiled, Mr. 
Aubrey.” 

The old man looked at them bene- 
volently, and drew them to his knee; 
and, while Cissy stroked his long 
white hair, and Sophy ran on about 
dear Evy’s prettincss and goodness, 
Lord Vargrave sauntercd into the 
room. 

_On seeing the curate, his frank face 
lighted up with surprise and pleasure ; 
he hastened to him, seized him by 
both hands, expressed the most heart- 
felt delight at seeing him, inquired 
tenderly after Lady Vargrave, and, 
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not till he was out of breath, and 
Mrs. Merton and Caroline returning 
apprised him of Miss Cameron’s indis- 
position, did his rapture vanish ; and, 
as a moment before he was all joy, so 
now he was all sorrow. 

The dinner passed off dully enough; 
the children, readmitted to dessert, 
mude a litile relief to all parties ; and, 
when they and the two ladies went, 
Aubrey himself quickly rose to juin 
Evelyn. 

“ Are you going to Miss Cameron?” 
said Lord Vargrave; “pray say how 
unhappy I feel at her illness. J think 
these grapes—they are very fine— 
could not hurt her. May I ask you 
to present them with my best—best 
and most anxious regards? I shall 
be so uneasy till you return, . Now, 
Merton (as the door closed on the 
curate), Iet’s have another bottle of 
this famous claret !—Droll old fellow, 
that—quite a character !” 

“ He is a great favourite with Lady 
Vargrave and Miss Cameron, | be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Merton. “A mere 
village priest, I suppose; no talent, 


no cnergy—or he could not be a 
curaie at that age.” 

“Very true;—a shrewd remark. 
The church is as good a profession as 
any other for getting on, if a man has 
any thing in him. I shall live to see 
you a bishop!” 

Mr. Merton shook his head. 

“Yes, I shall; though you have 
hitherto disdained to exhibit any one 
of the three orthodox qualifications 
for a mitre.” 

“ And what are they, my lord?” 

“ Editing a Greek play—writing a 
political pamphlet—and apostatising 
at the proper moment.” 

“Ha! ha! your lordship is severe 
on us.” 

“Not I—I often wish I had been 
brought up to the church—famous 
profession, properly understood, By 
Jupiter, I should have been a capital 
bishop!” 

In his capacity of parson, Mr. Mer- 
ton tried to look grave ;—in his capa- 
city ofa gentlemanlike, liberal fellow, 
he gave up the attempt, and laughed 
pleszantly at the joke of the rising man, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


*s Will nothing please you ? 
What dou you think of the Court ?"—The Plain Dealer. 


Ow one subject, Aubrey found no 
difficulty in ascertaining Evelyn's 
wishes and condition of mind. The 
experiment of her visit, so far as 
Vargrave's hopes were concerned, had 
utterly failed;—she could not con- 
template the prospect of his alliance, 
and she poured out to the curate, 
frankly and fully, all her desire to 
effect a release from her engagement. 
As it was now settled that she should 
return with Aubrey to Brook Green, 
it was indeed necessary to come to the 
long-delayed understanding with her 
betrothed. Yet this was difficult, for 
he had so little pressed—so distantly 
alluded to—their engagement, that it 
was like a forwardness, an indelicacy 
in Evelyn, to forestall the longed-for, 
yet dreaded explanation. This, how- 
ever, Aubrey took upon himeelf; and 
at this promise Evelyn felt as the 
slave may feel when the chain is 
stricken off. 

At breakfast, Mr. Aubrey commu- 
nicated to the Mertons Evelyn’s inten- 
tion to return with him to Brook 
Green, on the following day. Lord 
Vargrave started—bit his lip—but 
said nothing. — 

Not so silent was Mr. Merton :— 

“Return with you! my dear Mr. 
Aubrey—just consider—it is impos- 
sible—you see Miss Cameron’s rank of 
life, her position—so very strange— 
no servants of her own here but her 
woman—no carriage even! You would 
not have her travel in a post-chaise— 
such a long journey! Lord Vargrave, 
you can never consent to that, I am 
sute }” 


“Were it only as Miss Cameron's 
guardian,” said Lord Vargrave, 
pointedly, “I should certainly object 
to such a mode of performing such a 
journey. Perhaps Mr. Aubrey means 
to perfect the project by taking two 
outside places on the top of the 
coach ?” 

‘“‘Pardon me,” said the curate, 
mildly, “‘ but I am not so ignorant of 
what Is due to Miss Cameron as you 
suppose. Lady Vargrave's carriage, 
which brought me hither, will be no 
unsuitable vehicle for Lady Vargrave's 
daughter; and Miss Cameron is not, 
I trust, quite so spoilt by all your 
friendly attentions, as to be unable to 
perform a journey of two days, with 
no other protector than myself.” 

“T forgot Lady Vargrave's carriage, 
or rather I was not aware that you had 
used it, my dear sir,” said Mr. Merton. 
“But you must not blame us, if we 
are sorry to lose Miss Cameron so 
suddenly: I was in hopes that you too 
would stay at least a week with us.” 

The curate bowed at the rector’s 
condescending politeness; and just 
as he was about to answer, Mrs. Merton 
put in— 

“And you see! had set my heart 
on her being Caréline’s bridesmaid.” 

Caroline turned pale, and glanced 
at Vargrave, who appeared solely 
absorbed in breaking toast into his 
tea—a delicacy he had never before 
been known to favour. 

There was an awkward pause: the 
servant opportuncly entered with a 
small parcel of books, a note to 
Mr. Merton, and that most blessed of 
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all blessed things in the country, the 
letter-bag. 

“What is this?” said the rector, 
opening his note; while Mrs. Merton 
unlocked the bag and dispensed the 
contents ;—‘‘ Left Burleigh for some 
months—a day or two sooner than he 
had expected—excuse French leave- 
taking—return Miss Merton’s books 
—much obliged—gamckeeper has 
orders to place the Burleigh preserves 
at my disposal. So we have lost our 
neighbour !” 

“ Did you not know Mr. Maltravers 
was gone?” said Caroline. ‘I heard 
s0 from Jenkins last night; he 
accompanies Mr. Cleveland to Paris.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Merton, open- 
ing her eyes. “ What could take him 
to Paris?” 

‘* Pleasure, I suppose,” answered 
Caroline. ‘I’msure I should rather 
have wondered what could detain him 
at Burleigh.” 

Vargrave was all this while breaking 
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open seals, and running his eyes over 
sundry scrawls with the practised 
rapidity of the man of business; he 
came to the last letter—his counte- 
nance brightened— 

“‘Qoyal invitation, or rather com- 
mand, to Windsor,” he cried. “I am 
afraid I, too, must leave you, this 
very day.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Mrs. Mer- 
ton ; ‘is that from the king? Do let 
me sec!” 

“Not exactly from the king; the 
same thing, though :” and Lord Var- 
grave, carelessly pushing the gracious 
communication towards the impatient 
hand and loyal gaze of Mrs. Merton, 
carefully put the other letters in his 
pocket, and walked musingly to the 
window. 

Aubrey seized the opportunity to 
approach him. “My lord, can I 
speak with you a few moments?” 

“Me! certainly: will you come to 
my dressing-room ?” 
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CHAYITER VIII. 


« « ** There was never 


Poor gentleman had such 2 sudden fortane.” 
Beaumonr AND Fiercuxr: The Cuplain, Act. v. Scene &. 


“My Lonp,” said the curate, as Var- 
grave, leaning back in his chair, 
appeared to examine the shape of his 
boots; while, in reality, his ‘ sidelong 
looks,’ not ‘ of love,’ were fixed upon 
his companion—“ I need scarcely re- 
fer to the wish of the late lord, your 
uncle, relati-e to Miss Cameron and 
yourself; nor need I, to one of a 
generous spirit, add, that an engage- 
ment could be only so far binding as 
both the parties, whose happiness it 
concerned, should be willing in proper 
time and season to fulfil it.” 

“Sir!” said Vargrave, impatiently 
waving his hand; and, in his irri- 
table surmise of what was to come, 


losing his habitual self-control—* I, 


know not what all this has to do with 
you; surely you trespass upon ground 
sacred to Miss Cameron and myself. 
Whatever you have to gay, let me beg 
you to come at once to the point.” 

“My lord, I will obey you. Miss 
Cameron—and, I may add, with Lady 
‘Vargrave’s consent—deputes me to 
say that, although she feels compelled 
to decline the honour of your lord- 
ship's alliance, yet, if in any arrange- 
ment of the fortune bequeathed to 
her she could testify to you, my lord, 
her respect and friendship, it would 
afford her the most sincere gratifica- 
tion.” 

Lord Vargrave started. 

“Sir,” said he, “I know not if | 
am to thank you for this information 
—the announcement of which s0 
strangely coincidés with your arrival, 


But allow me to say, that there needs 
no ambassador between Mixs Camcron 
and myself. It is due, sir, to my 
station, to my relationship, to my 
character of guardian, to my long and 
faithful affection, to all considerations 
which men of the world understand, 
which men of feeling sympathise 
with, to receive from Miss Cameron 
alone the rejection of my suit!” 

“Unquestionably Miss Cameron 
will grant your lordship the interview 
you have a right to seck ; but pardon 
me, I thought it might save you both 
much pain, if the meeting were pre- 
pared by a third person; aud on any 
matter of business, any atonement to 
your lordship——” 

“‘ Atonement !—what can atone to 
me?” exclaimed Vargraye, as he 
walked to and fro the room in great 
disorder and excitement. “Can you 
give me back years of hope and 
expectancy—the manhood wasted in 
a vain dream? Had I[ not heen 
tauzht to look to this reward, should 
| have rejected all occasion—while 
my youth wis not yet all gone, while 
my heart wa. not yet all occupied— 
to form a suitable alliance? Nay, 
should I have indulged in a high and 
stirring career, for which my own 
fortune is by no means qualified ? 
Atonement!— atonement! Talk of 
atonement to boys! Sir! I stand 
before you a man whose private 
happiness is blighted, whose public 
prospects are darkened, life wasted, 
fortunes ruined, the schemics of an 
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existence, built upon one hope, which 
was lawfully indulged, overthrown !|— 
and you talk to me of atonement!” 

Selfish as the nature of this com- 
plaint might be, Aubrey was struck 
with its justice. 

“« My lord,” said he, a little embar- 
rassed, “I cannot deny that there is 
truth in much of what you say. 
Alas! it proves how vain it is for 
man to calculate on the future, 
how unhappily your uncle erred in 
imposing conditions, which the chances 
of life and the caprices of affection 
could at any time dissolve! But this 
is blame that attaches only to the 
dead: can you blame the living ?” 

“Sir, I considered myself bound 
by my uncle’s praycr to keep my 
hand and heart disengaged, that this 
title—miserable and barren distinc- 
tion though it be!—might, as he so 
ardently desired, descend to Evelyn. 
I had a right to expect similar 
honour upon her side!” 

* Surcly, my lord, you, to whom the 
late lord on his death-bed confided 
all the motives of his conduct and the 
secret of his life, cannot but be aware 
that, while desirous of promoting your 
worldly welfare, and uniting in one 


line, his rank and his fortune, your 


uncle still had [velyn’s happiness at 
heart as his warmest wish ; you must 
know that, if that happiness were for- 
feited by a marriage with you, the 
marriage became but a secondary con- 
sideration. Lord Vargrave’s will in 
itself was a proof of this. He did 
not impose, as an absolute condition, 
upon Evelyn, her union with your- 
self; he did not make the forfeiture 
of her whole wealth the penalty of her 
rejection of that alliance. By the 
definite limit of the forfeit, he inti- 
mated a distinction between a com- 
mand and a desire. And surely, 
when you consider all circumstances, 
you lordship must think that, what 
with that forfeit and the estate settled 
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in a worldly point of view, equity, 
a even affection, could exact from 
im.” 

Vargrave smiled bitterly, but said 
nothing. 

“And if this be doubted, I have 
clearer proof of his intentions. Such 
was his confidence in Lady Vargrave, 
that, in the letter he addressed to her 
before his death, and which I now 
submit to your lordship, you will ob- 
serve thathe not only expreasly leaves 
it to Lady Vargrave's discretion to 
communicate to Evelyn that history 
of which she is at present ignorant, 
but that he also clearly defines the 
line of conduct he wished to be 
adopted with respect to Evelyn and 
yourself. Permit me to point out 
the passage.” 

Impatiently Lord Vargrave ran his 
eye over the letter placed in his hands, 
till he came to these lincs :-— 

“And if, when she has arrived at 
the proper age to form a judgment, 
Evelyn should decide against Lum- 
ley’s claims, you know that on no 
account would I sacrifice her happi- 
ness; all that I require is, that fair 
play be given to his pretensions— 
due indulgence to the scheme I have 
ong had at heart. Let her be brought 
up to consider him her future hus- 
band, let her not be prejudiced against 
him, let her fairly judge for herself, 
when the time arrives.” 

“You see, my lord,” said Mr. 
Aubrey, as he took back the letter, 
“ that this letter beara the same date 
as your uncle's will. What he desired 
has been done. Be just, my lord—be 
just, and exonerate us ull from blame; 
who can dictate to the affections ?” 

“And I am to understand that I 
have no chance, now or hereafter, of 
obtaining the affections of Evelyn? 
Surely, at your age, Mr. Aubrey, you 
cannot encourage the heated romance 
common to all girls of Evelyn’s age. 
Persons of our rank do not marry 


upon the title, your uncle did all that, | like the Corydon and Phillis of a pas- 
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toral. At my years, I never was fool 
enough to expect that I should inspire 
a girl of seventeen with what is called 
® passionate attachment. But happy 
marriages are based upon suitable 
circumstances, mutual knowledge and 
indulgence, respect, esteem. Come, 
sir, let me hope yet—let me hope 
that, on the same day, I may congra- 
tulate you on your preferment and you 
may congratulate mc upon my 
marriage.” 

Vargrave said this with a cheerful 
and easy smile; and the tone of his 
voice wag that of a man who wished 
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to convey serious meaning in a jesting 
accent, 

Mr. Aubrey, meek as he was, felt 
the insult of the hinted bribe, and 
coloured witha resentment no sooner 
excited thau checked. “Excuse me, 
my lord, I have now said all— the rest 
had better be left to your ward her- 
self.” 

‘Be it so, sir. I will ask you, 
then, to convey my request to Evelyn 
to honour me with a last and parting 
interview.” 

Vargrave flung himself on his chair 
and Aubrey left him. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


* Thus airy Strephon tuned his lyre.”—Suensronm 


in his meeting with Evelyn, Vargrave 
certainly exerted to the utmost all his 
ability and all his art. He felt that 
violence, that sarcasm, that selfish 
complaint would not avail, in a man 
who was not loved,—though they are 
often admirable cards in the hands of 
aman who is. As his own heart was 
perfectly untouched in the matter, 
except by rage and disappointment— 
feelings which with him never lasted 
very long—he could play coolly his 
losing game. His keen and ready 
intellect taught him that all he could 
now expect was to bequeath senti- 
ments of generous compassion, and 
friendly interest; to create a favour- 
able impression, which he might 
hereafter improve; to reserve, in 
short, some spot of vantage-ground 
in the country, from which he was to 
affect to withdraw all his forces. He 
had known, in his experience of 
women, which, whether as an actor 
or a spectator, was large and various 
—though not among very delicate 
and refined natures—that a lady often 
takes a fancy to a suitor after she has 
rejected him; that, precisely because 
she has once rejected, she ultimately 
accepts him. And even this chance 
was, in circumstances so desperate, 
not to be neglected. He assumed, 
therefore, the countenance, the pos- 
tures, and the voice of heart-broken 
but submissive despair; he affected a 
nobleness and magnanimity in his 
grief, which touched Evelyn to the 
quick, and took her by surprise. 

“Tt is enough,” said he, in sad 
and faltering accents; quite enough 
to me to know that you cannot love 
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me,—that I should fail in rendering 
you happy: say no more, Evelyn, 
say no more! Let me spare you, at 
least, the pain your generous nature 
must feel in my anguish—I resign all 
pretensions to your hand: you are 
free !—may you be happy!” 

“Oh, Lord Vargrave! oh, Lumley!” 
said Evelyn, weeping, and moved by 
a thousand recollections of early years. 
“If I could but prove in any other 
way my grateful sense of your merits 
—your too-partial appreciation of me 
—my regard for my lost benefactor— 
then, indeed, nor till then, could I be 
happy. Oh! that this wealth, so 
little desired by me, had been more 
at my disposal; but, as it is, the day 
that sees me in possession of it, shall 
see it placed under your disposition, 
your control. This is but justice— 
common justice to you; you were the 
nearest relation of the departed. I 
had no claim on him—none, but 
affection. Affection! and yet I dis- 
obey him |” 

There was much in all this that 
secretly pleased Vargrave; but it 
only seemed to redouble his grief. 

“Talk not thus, my ward, my 
friend—ah ! still my friend,” said he, 
putting his handkerchief to his eyes. 
“T repine not ;—I am more than satis- 
fied. Still let me preserve my privi- 
lege of guardian, of adviser—a pri- 
vilege dearer to me than all the wealth 
of the Indies!” 

Lord Vargrave had some faint sus- 
picion that Legard had created an 
undue interest in Evelyn's heart; 
and on this point he delicately and 
indirectly sought to a her. Her 
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replies convinced him that if Evelyn nerosity—she was deeply grateful for 
had conceived any prepossession for his forbearance. But still—still she 
Logard, there had not been time or was free; and her heart bounded 
opportunity to ripen it into deep at-' within her at the thought. 
tachment. Of Maltravers he had! Meanwhile, Vargrave, after his 
no fear. The habitual self-control of solemn farewell to Evelyn, retreated 
that reserved personage deceived him again to his own room, where he re- 
partly ; and his low opinion of man-! mained till his post-horses arrived. 
kind deceived him still more, For, Then, descending into the drawing- 
if there had been any love between room, he was pleased to find neither 
Maltravers and Evelyn, why should Aubrey nor Evelyn there. He knew 
the former not have steod his ground, that much affectation would be thrown 
and declared his suit? Lumley would away upon Mr. and Mrs. Merton; he 
have “bah'd” and “pish'd” at the thanked them for their hospitality, 
thought of any punctilious regard with grave and brief cordiality, and 
for engagements so casily broken,’ then turned to Caroline, who stood 
having power either to check pas- | apart by the window, 
sion for beauty, or to restrain aelf-. “All is up with me at present,” he 
interest in the chase of an heiress. whispered. “I leave you, Caroline, 
He had known Maltravers ambitious; in anticipation of fortune, rank, and 
and with him, ambition and self-in- _ prosperity ; that is some comfort. 
terest meant the same. Thus, by the ' For myself, I see only difficulties, em- 
very finesse of his character—while barrassment, and poverty in the 
Vargrave, ever with the worldly, was: 'futare ; but I despond of nothing— 
a keen and almost infallible observer , | hereafter you may serve me, as I have 
—with natures of a more refined, or | served you. Adieu! I have been 
e higher order, he always missed the advising Caroline not to spoil Dolti- 
mark by overshooting. Besides, had | more, Mrs. Merton; he is conceited 
a suspicion of Maltravers ever crossed enough already. Good-by! God bless 
him, Caroline's communicationswould | you all!—love to your little girls. 
have dispelled it. It was more strange Let me know if I can serve you in 
that Carotine should have been blind; any way, Merton—good-by again ft” 
nor would she have been so, had she And thus, sentence by sentence, Var- 
been leas absorbed in her own schemes grave talked himeelf into his carriage. 
and destinies. All her usual penee Ag it drove by the drawing-room 
tration had of late settled in self; windows, he saw Caroline standing 
and an uneasy feeling—half arising motionless where he had left her: he 
from conscientious reluctance to aid kissed his hand—her eyes were fixed 
YVargrave's objects—half from jealous mournfully on his, Hard, wayward, 
irritation atthe thought of Vargrave’s and worldly, as Caroline Merton was, 
marrying another—had prevented Vargrave was yet not worthy of the 
her from seeking any very intimate affection he had inspired; for she 
or confidential communication with could feel, and he could not ;—the 
Evelyn herself. distinction, perhaps, betwecn the 
The dreaded conference was over; sexes. And there still stood Caroline 
Evelyn parted from Vargrave with Merton, recalling the last tones of 
the very feelings he had calculated on that indifferent voice, till she felt her 
exciting ;—~the moment he ceased to hand seized, and turned round to see 
be her lover, her old childish regard Lord Doltimore, and smile upon the 
for him recommenced. She pitied happy lover, persuaded that he was 
his dejection—she respected his ge- adored ! 
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BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 


e 


* “This ancient city, 


How wanton sits she amidst Nature’s smiles ! 


* * 


* Various nations meet, 


Asin the sea, yet not confined in space, 
But streaming freely through the spacious streets,"—Youna. 


* * 


* «His teeth he sfill did grind, 


And giimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain.”—Srenser. 


“ Panis is 3 delightful place—that is 
allowed by all. It is delightful to 
the young, to the gay, to the idle; to 
the literary lion, who likes to be 
petted; to the wiser epicure, who 
indulges a morc justifiable appetite. 
It is delightful to ladies, who wish to 
live at their ease, and buy beautiful 
caps; delightful to philanthropists, 
who wish for listeners to schemes of 
colonising the moon: delightful to 
the haunters of balls, and ballets, and 
little theatres, and superb cafés, where 
men with beards of all sizes and 
shapes scowl at the English, and 
involve their intellects in the fascinat- 
ing game of dominoes. For these, 
and for many others, Paris is delight- 
ful. I say nothing against it. But, 
for my own part, I would rather live 
in a garret in London, than in a 
palace in the Chaussée d’ Antin.— 
Chacun ad son maurais gout. 

“JT don’t like the streets, in which 
I cannot walk but in the kennel: I 
don’t like the shops, that contain 


nothing except what ’s at the window: 
I don’t like the houses like prisons, 
which look upon a court-yard: I 
don’t like the beaux jardins, which 
grow no plants save a Cupid in 
plaster: I don’t like the wood fires, 
which demand as many petits soins as 
the women, and which warm no part 
of one but one’s eyelids: I don’t like 
the language, with its strong phrases 
about nothing, and vibrating like a 
pendulum between‘ rapture’ and ‘deso- 
lation ; I don’t like the accent, which 
one cannot get, without speaking 
through one’s nose: I don’t like the 
eternal fuss and jabber about books 
without nature, and revolutions with- 
out fruit: I have no sympathy with 
tales that turn on a dead jackass ; 
nor with constitutions that give the 
ballot to the representatives, and 
withhold the suffrage from the people: 
neither have I much faith in that 
enthusiasm for the beaux arts, which 
shows its produce in execrable 
music, detestable pictures, abominable 
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sculpture, and s droil something that! and eloquent thoughts, which was as 


I believe the French call porrry. 
Dancing and cookery—these are the 
arts the French excel in, I grant it; 
and excellent things they are; but 
oh, England ! oh, Germany ! you need 
not be jealous of your rival!” 

These are not the author’s remarks 
—he disowns them; they were Mr. 
Cleveland’s. He was a prejudiced 
man ;—Maltravers was more liberal, 
but then Maltravers did not pretend 
to be a wit. 

Maltravers had been several weeks 
in the city of cities, and now he had 
his apartments in the gloomy but 
interesting Faubourg St. Germains, 
all to himself. For Cleveland, having 
attended eight days at a sale, and 
having moreover ransacked all the 
curiosity-shops, and shipped off 
bronzes, and cabinets, and Genoese 
silks, and objets de vertu, enough té 
have half furnished Fonthill, had 
fulfilled his mission, and returned to 
his villa. Before the old gentleman 
went, he flattered himself that change 
of air and scene had already been 
serviceable to his frend; and that 
time would work a complete cure 
upon that commonest of all maladies, 
an unrequited passion, or an ill- 
placed caprice. 

Maltravers, indeed, in the habit of 
eonguering, as well as of concealing 
emotion, vigorously and earnestly 
strove to dethrone the image that 
had usurped his heart. Still vain of 
his self-command, and still worship- 
ping his favourite virtue of Fortitude, 
and his delusive philosophy of the 
calm Golden Mean, he would not 
weakly indulge the passion, while he 
had so sternly fled from its object. 
But yet the image of Evelyn pursued 
—it haunted him; it came on him 
unawares—in solitude—in crowds. 
That smile so cheering, yet so soft, 


that ever had power to chase away. 


the shadow from his soul; that 
youthful and luxurious bloom of pure 


the blossom of genius before its fruit, 
bitter as well as sweet, is born—that 
rare union of quick feeling and serene 
temper, which forms the very ideal 
of what we dream of in the mistress, 
and exact from the wife; all, even 
more, far more, than the exquisite 
form and the delicate graces of the 
less durable beauty, returned to him, 
after every struggle with himself: 
and time only seemed to grave, in 
deeper if more latent folds of his 
heart, the ineradicable impression. 

Maltravers renewed his acquaint- 
ance with some persons not unfamiliar 
to the reader. 

Valerie de Ventadour.—How many 
recollections of the fairer days of 
life were connected with that name! 
Precisely as she had never reached to 
his love, but only excited his fancy 
(the fancy of twenty-two !), had her 
image always retained a pleasant and 
grateful hue; it was blended with no 
deep sorrow—-no stern regret—no 
dark remorse—no haunting shame. 

They met again. Madame de Ven- 
tadour was still beautiful, and still 
admired—perhaps more admired than 
ever: for to the great, fashion and 
celebrity bring a second and yet more 
popular youth. But Maltravers, if 
rejoiced to see how gently Time had 
dealt with the fair Frenchwoman, 
was yet more pleased to read in her 
fine features a more serene and con- 
tented expression than they had 
formerly worn. Valerie de Ventadour 
had preceded her younger admirer 
through the “ MYSTERIES OF LIFE;” 
she had learned the real objects of 
being ; she distinguished between the 
Actualand the Visionary—the Shadow 
and the Substance; she had acquired 
content for the present, and looked 
with quiet hope towards the future. 
Her charactér was still spotless; or, 
rather, every year of temptation and 
trial had given it a fairer lustre, 
Love, that might have ruined, being 
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once subdued, preserved her from all 
after danger. The first meeting be- 
tween Maltravers and Valerie was, it 
is true, one of some embarrassment 
and reserve: notso the second. They 
did but once, and that slightly, 
recur to the past: and from that 
moment, as by a tacit understanding, 
true friendship between them dated. 
Neither felt mortified to see that an 
illusion had passed away—they were 
no longer the same in each other's 
eyes. Both might be improved, and 
were so: but the Valerie and the 
Ernest of Naples were as things dead 
and gone! Perhaps Valerie’s heart 
was even more recoziciled to the cure 
of its soft and luxurious malady by 
the renewal of their acquaintance. 
The mature and experienced reasoner, 
in whom enthusiasm had undergone 
its usual change, with the calm brow 
and commanding aspect of sober 
manhood, was a being so different 
from the romantic boy, new to the 
actual world of civilised toils and 
pleasures—fresh from the adventures 
of Eastern wanderings, and full of 
golden dreams of poetry before it 
settles into authorship or action! 
She missed the brilliant errors—the 
daring aspirations—even the ani- 
mated gestures and eager cloquence 
—that had interested and enamoured 
her in the loiterer by the shores of 
Baise, or amidst the tomblike cham- 
bers of Pompeii. For the Maltravers 
now befure her — wiser — better — 
nobler—even handsomer than of yore 
(for he was one whom manhood he- 
came better than youth)—the French- 
woman could at any period have felt 
friendship without danger. It seemed 
to her, not as it really was, the natural 
development, but the very contrast, 
of the ardont, variable, imaginative 
boy, by whose side she had gazed at 
night on the moonlit waters and rosy 
skies of the soft Parthenope! How 
does time, after long absence, bring 
to us such contrasts hatween the one 
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we remember and the one we ‘see? 
And what a melancholy mockery 
does it seem of our own vain hearts, 
dreaming of impressions never to be 
changed, and affections that never 
ean grow cool | 

And now, as they conversed with 
all the ease of cordial and guileless 
friendship, how did Valerio rejoice.in 
secret that upon that friendship there 
reated no blot of shame! and that 
she had not forfeited those conso- 
lations for a home without love, which 
had at last settled into cheerful nor 
unhallowed resignation—coasolations 
only to be found in the conscieace 
and the pride ! 

Monsieur de Ventadour had not 
altered, except that his nose was 
longer, and that he now wore a 
peruque in full curl, instead of -his 
own straight buir. But. somehew: or 
other—perhaps by the mere charms of 
custom—he had grown more pleasing 
in Valerie's eyes; habit had reeon- 
ciled her to his foibles, deficiensies, 
and faults; and, by comparison ‘with 
others, shé could better appreaiate 
his good qualities, such as they were— 
generority, good-temper, rood-nuture, 
and unbounded indulgence to heswelf. 
Husband and wife have so many in- 
terests in common, that, when they 
have jogged on through the ups-and- 
downs of life a sufficient time, the 
leash which at first galled often grews 
easy and familiar; and unless the 
temper, or rather the disposition and 
the heart, of either be insufferable, 
what was once a grievous yoke becomes 
but a companionable tie. And for 
the rest, Valerie, now that sentiment 
and fancy were sobered down, could 
take pleasnre in a thousand thiags 
which her pining affections onea, as 
it were, overlooked and overshot. 
She could feel grateful for all the 
advantages her etation and wealth 
procured her; she could cull the ruses 
in her reach, without sighing for the 
amaranths of Eivsium. 
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than those of middle life, and if their 
senses of enjoyment become more 
easily pampered into a sickly apathy ; 
ao at least (if they can once outlive 
satiety) they have many more re- 
sourees at their command. There is 
& great deal of justice in the old line, 
displeasing though it be to those who 
think of love in a cottage, “ ’tis best 
repenting in a coach and six!” If 
among the Eupatrids, the Well Born, 
there is less love in wedlock, less 
quiet happiness at home, still they 
are less chained each to each—they 
have more independence, both the 
woman and the man—and occupations 
and the solace without can be so 
easily obtained! Madame de Ven- 
tadour, in retiring from the mere 
frivolities of society—from crowded 
rooms, and the inane talk and hollow 
smiles of mere acquaintanceship— 
became more sensible of the pleasures 
that her refined and elegant intellect 
could derive from art and talent, and 
the communion of friendship. She 
drew around her the most cultivated 
minds of her time and country. Her 
abilities, her wit, and her conver- 
sational graces, enabled her not only 
4o mix on equal terms with the most 
eminent, but to amalgamate and 
blend the varieties of talent into har- 
mony. The same persons, when met 
elsewhcre, seemed to have lost their 
charm: under Valerie’s roof every 
one breathed a congenial atmosphere. 
And music and letters, and all that 
can refine and embellish civilised life, 
contributed their resources to this 
gifted and beautiful woman. And 
thus she found that the mind has 
excitement and occupation, as well as 
the heart ; and, unlike the latter, the 
culture we bestow upon the first ever 
yields us its return. We talk of 
education for the poor, but we forget 
how much it is needed by the rich. 
Valerie was a living instance of the 
advantages to women of knowledge 
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and intellectual resources. By them 
she had purified her fancy—by them 
she had conquered discontent—by 
them she had grown reconciled to 
life, and to herlot! When the heavy 
heart weighed down the one scale, it 
was the mind that restored the 
balance. 

The spells of Madame de Ventadour 
drew Maltravers into this charmed 
circle of all that, was highest, purest, 
and most gifted in the society of 
Paris. There he did not meet, as 
were met in the times of the old 
régime, sparkling abbés intent upon 
intrigues; or amorous old dowagers, 
eloquent on Rousseau; or powdered 
courtiers, uttering epigrams against 
kings and religions—straws that fore- 
told the whirlwind. Paul Courier 
was right! Frenchmen are French- 
men still, they are full of fine phrases, 
and theirthoughtssmell of the theatre; 
they mistake foil for diamonds, the 
Grotesque for the Natural, the Exag- 
gerated for the Sublime :—but still, I 
say, Paul Courier was right: there is 
more honesty now in a single salon 
in Paris, than there was in all France 
in thedaysof Voltaire! Vast intcrests, 
and solemn causes are no longer 
tossed about like shuttlecocks on the 
battledores of cmpty tongucs. Inthe 
bouleversement of Revolutions, the 
French have fallen on their feet! 

Meeting men of all parties and all 
classes, Maltravers was struck with 
the heightened tone of public morals, 
the earnest sincerity of feeling which 
generally pervaded all, as compared 
with his first recollections of the 
Parisians. He saw that true elements 
for national wisdom were at work, 
though he saw also that there was no 
country in which their operations 
would be more liable to disorder, 
more slow and irregular in their 
results. The French are like the 
Israelites in the Wilderncss, when, 
according to a Hebrew tradition, every 
morning they seemed on tho verge of 
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Pisgah, and every evening they were 
as far from it as ever. But atill time 
rolls on, the pilgrimage draws to its 
close, and the Canaan must come at 
last ! 

At Valerie’s house, Maltravers once 
more met the De Montaignes. It was 
a painful meeting, for they thought of 
Cesarini when they met. 

It is now time to return to that 
unhappy man. (Cesarini had been 
removed from England, when Mal- 
travers quitted it after Lady Florence’s 
death ; and Maltravers kad thought 
it best to acquaint De Montaigne with 
all the circumstances that had led to 
his affliction. The pride and the 
honour of the high-spirited French- 
man were deeply shocked by the tale 
of fraud and guilt, softened as it was; 
but the sight of the criminal, his 
awful punishment, merged every 
other fecling in compassion. Placed 
under the care of the most skilful 
practitioners in Paris, great hopes of 
Cesarini’s recovery had been at first 
entertained. Nor was it long, indeed, 
before he appeared entirely restored ; 
so far as the external and superficial 
tokens of sanity could indicate a cure. 
He testified complete consciousness 
of the kindness of his relations, and 
clear remembrance of the past: but 
to the incoherent ravings of delirium, 
an intense melancholy, still more 
deplorable, succeeded. In this state, 
however, he became once more the 


inmate of his brother-in-law'’s house ;. 


and, though avoiding all society, 
except that of Teresa, whose affec- 
tionate nature never wearied of its 
cares, he resumed many of his old 
occupations. Again he appeared to 
take delight in desultory and un- 
profitable studies, and in the cultiva- 
tion of that luxury of solitary men, 
“the thankless muse.” By shunning 
all topics connected with the gloomy 
eausc of his affliction, and talking 
rather of tho sweet recollections of 
Italy and childhood than of more 
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recent events, his sister was enabled 
to soothe the dark hour, and preserve 
some kind of influence over the ill- 
fated man. One day, however, there 
fell into his hands an English news- 
paper, which was full of the praises of 
Lord Vargrave; and the article, in 
lauding the peer, referred to his 
services as the commoner Lumley 
Ferrers. ; 

This incident, slight as it appeared, 
and perfectly untraceable by his rela- 
tions, produced a visible effect on 
Cesarini; and three days afterwards 
he attempted his own life. The 
failure of the attempt was followed 
by the fiercest paroxysms. His dis- 
ease returned in all its dread force; 
and it became necessary to place him 
under yet stricter confinement than 
he had endured before. Again, about 
a year from the date now entered 
upon, he had appeared to recover ; 
and again he was removed to De 
Montaigne’s house. His relations 
were not aware of the influence which 
Lord Vargrave’s name exercised over 
Cesarini; in the melancholy tale com- 
municated to them by Maltravers, 
that name had not been mentioned. 
If Maltravers had at one time enter- 
tained some vague suspicions that 
Lumley had acted a treacherous part 
with regard to Florence, those suspi- 
cions had long since died away for 
want of confirmation; nor did he 
(nor did therefore the De Montaignes) 
connect Lord Vargrave with the 
affliction of Cesarini. De Montaigne 
himself, therefore, one day at dinner, 
alluding to a question of foreign 
politics which had been debated that 
morning in the Chamber, and in 
which he himself had taken an active 
part, happened to refer to a speech 
of Vargrave's upon the subject, which 
had made some sensation abroad, as 
well as at home.—Teresa asked inno- 
cently who Lord Vargrave was? and 
De Montaigne, well acquainted with, 
the biography of the principal English 
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statesmen, replied, that be had com- | sufficed to renew his calamity in all 


menced his career as Mr. Ferrers, and 
reminded Teresa that they had once 
been introduced to him in Paris. 
Ceearini suddenly rose and left the 
room; his absence was not noted— 
for his comings and goings were ever 
strange and fitful. Teresa soon after- 
wards quitted the apartment with her 
children, and De Montaigne, who was 
rather fatigued by the exertions and 
excitement of the morning, stretched 
himeelf in his chair to enjoy a short 
siesta, He was suddenly awakened 
by a feeling of pain and suffocation— 
awakened in time to struggle against 


! 


| 


its fierceness. At such times he re- 
quired the most unrelaxing vigilance ; 
for his madness ever took an alarming 
and ferocious character; and had he 
been left unshackled, the boldest and 
stoutest of the keepers would have 
dreaded to enter his cell unarmed, or 
alone. 

What made the disease of the mind 
appear more melancholy and confirmed 
was, thatall this'time the frame seemed 
to increase in health and strength. 
This is not an uncommon case in 
instances of mania—and it is generally 
the worst syz.ptom. In earlier youth, 


a strong gripe that had fastened itself; Cesarini had been delicate even to 


at his throat. The room was darkened 
in the growing shades of the evening ; 
and, but for the glittering and savage 
eyes that were fixed on him, he could 
scarcely discern his assailant. He at 
length succeeded, however, in freeing 
himeelf, and casting the intended 
assassin on the ground. He shouted 


effeminacy ; but now his proportions 
were enlarged—his form (though still 
Jean and spare) muscular and vigorous 
—as if in the torpor which usually 
succeeded to his bursts of frenzy, the 
animal portion gained by the repose 
or disorganisation of the intellectual. 
When in his better and calmer moods 


for assistance; and the lights, borne | in which indeed none but the experi- 
by the servants who rushed into the enced could have detected his malady 
room, revealed to him the face of his —-books made his chief delight. But 


brother-in-law ! 


Cesarini, though in then he complained bitterly, if briefly, 


strong convulsions, still uttered cries of the confinement he endured—of 
and imprecations of revenge; hejthe injustice he suffered; and as, 


denounced D2 Montaigne as a traitor 
and a murderer! In the dark coa- 
fusion of his mind, he had mistaken 
the guardian for the distant foe, whose 
name sufficed to conjure up the 
phantoms of the dead, and plunge 
reason into fury. F 

It waa now clear that there was 
danger and death in Cesarini's disease. 
His madness was pronounced to be 
capable of no certain and permanent 
cure: he was placed at a new asylum 
(the superintendents of which were 
celebrated for humanity as well as 
skill), a little distance from Versailles, 
and there he still remained. Recently 
his lucid intervals had become more 
frequent and prolonged; but trifles 
that sprung from his own mind, and 
which no care could prevent or detect, 


shunning all companions, he walked 
gloomily amidst the grounds that 
surrounded that House of Woe, his 
unseen guardians beleld him clench- 
ing his hands, as at some visionary 
enemy; or overheard him accase 
sume phantom of his brain of the 
torments he endured. 

Though the reader can detect in 
Lumley Ferrers the caure of the 
frenzy, and the object of the impreca- 
tion, it was not so with the De Mon- 
taignes, nor with the patient's keepers 
and physicians; for in his delirium 
he seldom or never gave name to the 
shadows that he invoked—not even 
to that of Florence. It is, indeed, no 
unusual characteristic of madness to 
shun, as by a kind of cunning, all 
mention of the names of those by 
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whom the madness has been caused. 
It is as if the Unfortunates imagined 
that the madnese might be undis- 
covered, if the images connected with 
it were unbetrayed. 

Such, at this time, was the wretched 
state of the man, whose talents had 
promised a fair and honourable career, 
had it not been the wretched tendency 
of his mind, from boyhood upward, to 
pamper every unwholesome and un- 
hallowed feeling as a token of the 
exuberance of genius. De Montaigne, 
though he touched as lightly as 
possible upon this dark domestic 
calamity in his first communications 
with Maltravers, whose conduct in 
that melancholy tale of crime and 
woe had, he conceived, been stamped 
with generosity and feeling,—astill 
betrayed emotions that told how 
much his peace had been embittered. 

“‘T seek to console Teresa,” said he, 
turning away his manly head, “and 
to point out all the blessings yet left 
to her; but that brother so beloved, 
from whom so much was so vainly 
expected !—still ever and ever, though 
she strives to conceal it from me, this 
affliction comes back to her, and 
poisons every thought! Oh! better 
a thousand times that he had died! 
When reason, sense, almost the soul, 
are dead—how dark and fiend-like is 
the life that remains behind! And 
if it should be in the blood—if Teresa’s 
children-——dreadful thought! ” 

De Montaigne ceased, thoroughly 
overcome. 
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“Do not, my dear friend, so fear- 
fully exaggerate your misfortune, 
great as it is; Cesarini’s disease evi- 
dently arose from no physical con- 
formation—it was but the crisis, the 
development, of a long-contracted 
malady of mind—passions, morbidly 
indulged—the reasoning faculty, ob- 
stinately neglected—and yet too he 
may recover. The farther memory 
recedes from the shock he has sus- 
tained, the better the chance that his 
mind will regain its tone.” 

De Montaigne wrung his friend's 
hand— 

“Tt is strange that from you should 
come sympathy and comfort !—you 
whom he so injured !—you whom his 
folly or his crime drove from your 
proud career, and your native soil! 
But Providence will yet, I trust, 
redeem the evil of its erring creature, 
and I shall yet live to see you restored 
to hope and home, a happy husband, 
an honoured citizen: till then, I feel 
as if the curse lingered upon my 
race.” 

“Speak not thus—whatever my 
destiny, I have recovered from that 
wound; and still, De Montaigne, I 
find in life that suffering succeeds to 
suffering, and disappointment to dis- 
appointment, as wave to wave. To 
endure is the only philosophy—to 
believe that we shall live again ina 
brighter planet, is the only bope that 
our reason should accept from our 
desires.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


« Monstra evenerunt mihi, 
Introit in edes ater alienus canis, 
Anguis per impluvium decidit de tegulis, 
Gallina cecinit ! "—TrRent.* 


. Wrra his constitutional strength of 
3 mind, and conformably with his ac- 
quired theories, Maltravers continued 
to struggle against the latest and 
strongest passion of his life. It might 
be seen in the paleness of his brow, 
and that nameless expression of suf- 
fering which betrays itself in the lines 
about the mouth, that his health was 
affected by the conflict within him ; 
and many a sudden fit of absence and 
abstraction, many an impatient sigh, 
followed by a forced and unnatural 
gaiety, told the observant Valerie 
that he was the prey of a sorrow he 
was too proud to disclose. He com- 
pelled himsclf, however, to take, or 
to affect, an interest in the singular 
phenomena of the social state around 
him ; phenomena that, in a happier 
or serener mood, would indeed have 
suggested no ordinary food for con- 
jecture and meditation. 

The state of visible transition is the 
state of nearly all the enlightened 
communities in Europe. But no- 
where is it so pronounced as in 
that country which may be called 
the Heart of European Civilisation. 
There, all, to which the spirit of 
society attaches itsclf, appears broken, 
vague, and half developed—the An- 
tique in ruins, and the Newnot formed. 
It is, perhaps, the only country in 
which the Constructive principle has 





* Profigies have ocourred; a strange 
black dog came into the house; a snake 
glided from the tiles, through the court ; 
tie ben crowed, 


not kept pace with the Destructive. 
The Has Been is blotted out—the 
To Be is as the shadow of a far land 
in a mighty and perturbed sea.t 

Maltravers, who for several years 
had not examined the progress of 
modern literature, looked with mingled 
feelings of surprise, distaste, and occa- 
sional and most reluctant admiration, 
on the various works which the suc- 
cessors of Voltaire and Rousseau have 
produced, and are pleased to call the 
offspring of ‘Truth united to Romance. 

Profoundly versed in the mechanism 
and elements of those masterpicces of 
Germany and England, from which 
the French have borrowed so largely, 
while pretending to be original, Mal- 
travers was shocked to see the monsters 
which these Frankensteins had created 
from the relics and offal of the holiest 
sepulchres. The head of a giant on 
the limbs of a dwarf—incongruous 
members jumbled together—parts fair 
and beautiful—the whole a hideous 
distortion ! 

“It may be possible,” said he to 
De Montaigne, “ that these works are 
admired and extolled; but how they 
can be vindicated by the examples of 
Shakspeare and Goethe, or even of 
Byron, who redeemed poor and melo- 
dramatic conceptions with a manly 
vigour of cxecution, an energy and 





ft The reader will remember that these 
remarks were written long before the last 
French Revolution, and when thedynasty of 
Louis Philippe was gencrally considered 
most secure, 
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completeness of purpose that Dryden 
himself never surpassed, is to me 
utterly inconceivable.” 

“‘T allow that there is a strange 
mixture of fustian and maudlin in 
all these things,” answered De Mon- 
taigne ; “ but they are but the wind- 

ls of trees that may bear rich fruit 

due season; meanwhile, any new 
school is better than eternal imitations 
of the old. As for critical vindications 
of the works themselves, the age that 
produces the phenomena is never the 
age to classify and analyse them. We 
have had a deluge, and now new 
creatures spring from the new soil.” 

“An excellent simile: they come 
forth from slime and mud—fetid and 
crawling—unformed and monstrous. 
I grant exceptions; and even in the 


New School, as it is called, I can | 


admire the real genius—the vital and 
creative power of Victor Hugo. 
oh, that a nation which has known a 
Corneille should ever spawn forth a 


But | 
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structions, still man loves to look 
back and see even delusive images— 
castles in the air—reared above the 
waste where cities have been. Rather 
than leave even a burial-ground to 
solitude, we populate it with ghosts. 
By degrees, however, as he mastered 
all the features of the French litera- 
ture, Maltravers became more tolerant 
of the present defects, and more hope- 
ful of the future results. He saw, in , 
one respect, that that literature carried 
with it its own ultimate redemption. 
Its general characteristic—contra- 
distinguished from the literature of 
the old French classic school—is to 
take the heurt for its study; to bring 
the passions and feelings into action, 
and let the Within have its record 
and history as well as the Without. 
In all this, our contemplative analyst 
bezan to allow that the French were 
not far wrong when they contended 
that Shakspeare made the fountain of 
their inspiration—a fountain which 


And with these ricketty the majority of our later English 
and drivelling abortions—all having | Fictionists have neglected. It is not 


followers and adulators—your Public 
can still bear to be told that they 
have improved wonderfully on the 
day when they gave laws and models 
to the literature of Europe ;—they can 
bear to hear ***** proclaimed a 
sublime genius in the same circles 
which sneer down Voltaire !” 
Voltaire is out of fashion in France, 
but Rousseau still maintains his in- 
fluence, and boasts his imitators. 
Rousseau was the worse man of the 
two; perhaps he was also the more 
dangerous writer. But his reputation 
is more durable, and sinks deeper 
into the heart of his nation; and the 
danger of his unstable and capricious 
doctrines has passed away. In Voltaire 
we behold the fate of all writers purely 
destructive; their uses cease with the 
evils they denounce. But Rousseau 
sought to construct as well as to 
destroy ; and though nothing could 
well be more absurd than his con- 


by a story woven of interesting inci- 
dents, relieved by delineations of the 
externals and surface of character, 
humorous phraseology, and every- 
day ethics, that Fiction achieves its, 
grandest ends. 

In the French literature, thus cha- 
ractised, there is much false morality, 
much depraved sentiment, and much 
hollow rant. But still it carries within 
it the germ of an excellence, which, 
sooner or later, must, in the progress 
of national genius, arrive at its full 
devclopment. 

Mcanwhile, it is a consolation to 
know, that nothing really immoral is 
ever permanently popular, or ever, 
therefore, long deleterious; what is 
dangerous in a work of genius, cures 
itself in a few years. We can now 
read Werter, and instruct our hearts 
by its exposition of weakness and 
passion—our taste by its exquisite and 
unrivalled simplicity of construction 
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Mattravers regarded it asa singular 
ratioctnation, 


shall shoot oarselves in iepbectal instance of perverse 


We can feel ourselves elevated by the that, unwarned by 


noble sentiments of “The Robbers,” 
and our penetration sharpened as to 
the wholesale immorality of con- 
ventional cant and hypocrisy, without 
any danger of turning banditti, and 
becoming cut-throata from the love 
of virtue. Providence, that has made 
the genius of the few in all times and 
countries the guide and prophet of 
the many; and appointed Literature, 
as the sublime agent of Civilisation, 


1eNCe, the 
' French should still persist in per: 
petuating this political vice; that all 
their policy should still be the policy 
of Centralisation—a principle which 
secures the momentary strength, but 
ever ends in the abrupt destruction, 
of States. It is, in fact, the perilous 
tonic, which seems to brace the 
system, but drives the blood to the 
head—thus come apoplexy and mad- 
ness. By centralisation the provinces 


of Opinion, and of Law, has endowed ' are weakened, it is true; but weak to 
the elements it employs with a divine , assist as well as to oppose a Govern- 
power of self-purification, The stream ment—weak to withstand a meb. 
settles of itself by rest and time; the Nowhere, nowadays, is a mob £0 
impure particles fly off, or are neu- powerful as in Paris; the political 
tralised by the healthful. It is only history of Paris is the history of mobs. 
fools that call the works of a master- | Centralisation is an excellent quackery 
spirit immoral. There does not exist | for a despot who desires power to last 
in the literature of the world, one only his own life, and who has but a 


popular book that is immoral two 
centuries after it is produced. For, 
in the heart of nations, the False does 
not live so long; and the True is the 
Ethical to the end of time. 

From the literary, Maltravers turned 


life-interest in the State; but to true 
liberty and permanent order, central 
isation is a deadly poison. The more 
the provinces govern their own affairs, 
the more we find every thing, even to 
roads and post-horses, are left to the 


to the politieal state of France his | people ; the more the Municipal Spirit 
curious and thoughtful eye. He was | pervades every vein of the vast body, 
ajrack by the resemblance which this ‘the more certain may we be that 
nation—so civilised, so thoroughly reform and change must come from 
European—bears in one respect to the universal opinion, which is slow, and 
despotisms of the East: the convnl constructs ere it destroys—not from 
sions of the capital decide the fate of | public clamour, which is sudden, and 
the country; Paris is the tyrant of not only pulls down the edifice, but 
France. He saw in this inflammable sells the bricks ! 

concentration of power, which must Another perculiarity in the French 
ever be pregnant with great evils,one Constitution struck and perplexed 
of the causes why the revolutions of Maltravers. Thia people, so pervaded 
that powerful and polished people are ‘by the republican sentiment—this 
80 incomplete and unsatisfactory— people, who had sacrificed so much 
why, like Cardinal Fleury, system for Freedom—this people, who, in 
after system, and Government after the name of Freedom, had perpe- 


Government, trated so much crime with Robes 
*  * “florait sine fructu, pierre, and achieved so much glory 
Defloruit sine luctu.” * with Napoleon — this people were, 


asa people, contented to be utterly 


* Plourished without fruit, and was excluded from all power and 
destroyed without regret. voiee in the State! Out of thirty- 
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three millions of subjects, less than 
two hundred thousand electors! 
Where was there ever an oligarchy 
equal to this? What a strange 
infatuation, to demolish an aristocracy 
and yet to exclude a people! What 
an anumaly in political architecture, 
to build an inverted pyramid! Where 
was the safety valve of governments— 
where the natural events of excite- 
y-tnt in a population so inflammable ? 
The people itself were left a mob: no 
atake in the State—no action in its 
affairs—no legislative interest in its 
security.” 

On the other hand, it was singular 
to seo how—the aristocracy of birth 
broken down — the aristocracy of 
letters had arisen. A Peerage, half 
composed of journalista, philosophers, 
and authors! This was the beau idéal 
of Algernon Sydney’s .\ristocratic 
Republic; of the Helvetian visions of 
what ought to be the dispensation of 
public distinctions: yet was it, after 
all, a desirable aristocracy? Did 
society gain 1—did literature lose ? 
Was the Priesthood of Genius made 
yore sacred and more pure by these 
worldly decorations and hollow titles ? 
—or was aristocracy itself thus 
rendered a more disinterested, a 
moré powerful, or more sagacions 
element in the administration of law, 
or the elevation of opinion? These 
questions, not lightly to be answered, 
could not fail to arouse the specula- 
tion and curiosity of a man who had 
beon familiar with the closet and the 


* Has not all this proved prophetic? 
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forum ; and, in proportion as he found 
his interest excited in these problems 
to be solved by a forcign nation, did 
the thoughtful Englishman fee! the 
old instinct—which binds the citizen 
to the father land—begin to stir once 
more earnestly and vividly within him. 

“ You, yourself individually, are 
passing, like us,” said De Montaigne 
one day to Maltravers, “through 
a state of transition. You have for 
ever left the Ideal, and you are 
carrying your cargo of experience 
over to the Practical, When you 
reach that haven, you will have 
completed the development of your 
forecs.” 

“You mistake me; I am but a 
spectator.” 

“Yes; but you desire to go behind 
the scenes. And he who once grows 
familiar with the green-room, longs 
to be an actor.” 

With Madame de Ventadour and the 
De Montaignes Maltravers passed the 
chief part of his time. They knew 
how to appreciate his nobler, and to 
love his gentler, attributes and quali- 
ties ; they united in a warm interest 
for his future fate; they combated 
his Philosophy of Inaction ; and they 
felt that it was because he was nob, 
happy that he was not wise. Expe- 
rience was to him what ignorance had 
been to Alice. His faculties were 
chilled and dormant. As affection to 
those who are unskilled in all thinga, 
80 is affection to those who despair of 
all things. The mind of Maltravers 
was a world without a sun | 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


** Celebs quid agam ? "—Horat. 


Ix a room at Fenton's Hotel sate Lord 
Vargrave and Caroline Lady Doiti- 
more—two months after the marriage 
of the latter. 

“Doltimore has positively fixed, 
then, to go abroad, on your return 
from Cornwall?” 

“Positively—to Paris. You can 
join us at Christmas, I trust?” 

“T have no doubt of it; and before 
then, I hope that I shall have arranged 
certain public matters, which at pre- 
sent harass and absorb meeven more 
than my private affairs.” 

“You have managed to obtain 
terms with Mr. Douce, and to delay 
the repayment of your debt to him?” 

“Yes, I hope so, till 1 touch Miss 
Cameron’s income; which will be 
mine, I trust, by the time she is 
eighteen.” 

“You mean the forfeit money of 
80,0001. 3 

“ Not I!—I mean what I said !” 

“Can you really imagine she will 
still accept your hand ?” 

‘With your aid, I do imagine it! 
Hear me. You must take Evelyn 
with you to Paris. I have no doubt 
but that she will be delighted to 
accompany you; nay, I have paved 
the way so far. For, of course, as a 
friend of the family, and guardian to 
Evelyn, I have maintained a corre- 
spondence with Lady Vargrave. She 
informs me that Evelyn has been 
unwell and low-spirited ; that she 
fears Brook Green is dull for her, &c. 
I wrote in reply, to say, that the more 
my ward saw of the world, prior to 


* What shall I do, a bachelor? 


her accession, when of age, to the 
position she would occupy in it, 
the more she would fulfil my late 
uncle’s wishes with respect to her 
education, and so forth. I added, that 
as you wcre going to Paris—and as 
you loved her so much—there could 
not be a better opportunity for her 
entrance into life, under the most 
favourable auspices. Lady Vargrave’s 
answer to thig letter arrived this 
morning :—she will consent to such 
an arrangement, should you propose 
it.” 

“But what good will result to 
yourself in this project }—at Paris you 
will be sure of rivals, and “4 

“Caroline,” interrupted Lord Var- 
grave, “I know very well what you 
would say ; I also know all the danger 
I must incur. But it is a choice of 
evils; and I choose the least. You 
see that while she is at Brook Green, 
and under the eye of that sly -old 
curate, I can effect nothing with her. 
There, she is entirely removed from 
my influence ;—not so abroad—not so 
under your roof. Listen to me atill 
further. In this country, and espe- 
cially in the seclusion and shelter 
of Brook Green, I have no scope for 
any of those means which I shall be 
compelled to resort to, in failure of ail 
else.” 

“ What can you intend ?” said Caro- 
line, with a slight shudder. 

“TI don’t know what I intend yet. 
But this, at leagt, I can tell you—that 
Miss Cameron’s fortune I must and 
will have. 1 am a desperate man, 
and I can play a desperate game, if 
need he.” 
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“ And do you think that J will aid 
will abet.” 

“Hush! not so loud! Yes, Caro- 
ane, you will, and you must, aid and 
abet me in any project I may form.” 

“Must! Lord Vargrave ?” 

“Ay!” said Lumley, with a smile, 
and sinking his voice into a whisper ; 
“ay |—you are in my power |” 

“Traitor !—you cannot dare—you 
cannot mean !” 

‘‘[ mean nothing more than to 
remind you of the ties that exist 
between us—ties which ought to 
render us the firmest and most confi- 
dential of friends. Come, Caroline, 
recollect all the benefits must not lie 
on one side; I have obtained for you 
rank and wealth; I have procured 
you a husband—you must help me to 
a wife !” 

Caroline sunk back, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

“T allow,” continued Vargrave, 
coldly—“I allow that your beauty 
and talent were sufficient of them- 
selves to charm a wiser man than 
Doltimore ; but had I not suppressed 
jealousy — sacrificed love—had I 
dropped a hint to your liege lord— 
nay, had I not fed his lap-dog vanity 
by all the cream and sugar of flat- 
tering falsehoods—you would be Caro- 
line Merton still !” 

“Oh! would that I were! Oh! 
that I were any thing but your tool— 
your victim! Fool that I was !— 
wretch that I am! I am rightly 
punished *” 

“ Forgive me—forgive me, dearest,” 
gaid Vargrave, soothingly ; “I was to 
blame, forgive me: but you irritated, 
you maddened me, by your secming 
indifference to my prosperity—my 
fate. J tell you again and again, 
pride of my soul, I tell you, that you 
are the only being I love! and if you 
will allow me, if you will rise superior, 
as I once fondly hoped, to all the cant 
and prejudice of convention and 
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ever respect, as well as love! Oh 
hereafter, when you see me at that 
height to which I feel that I am born 
to climb, let me think that to your 
generosity, your affection, your zeal, 
I owed the ascent : at present I am on 
the precipice—without your hand I 
fall for ever. My own fortune is gone 
—the miserable forfeit due to me, if 
Evelyn continues to reject my suit, 
when she has arrived at the age of 
cightcen, is deeply mortgaged. I am 
engaged in vast and daring schemes, 
in which I may either rise to the 
highest station or lose that which I 
now hold. In either case, how neces- 
sary to me is wealth: in the one 
instance, to maintain my advance- 
ment; in the other, to redeem my fall.” 

“But did you not tell me,” said 
Caroline, “that Evelyn proposed and 
promised to place her fortune at your 
disposal, even while rejecting your 
hand ?” 

“ Absurd mockery!” exclaimed 
Vargrave ; “the foolish boast of a girl 
—an impulse liable to every caprice. 
Can you suppose, that when she 
launches into the extravagance natural 
to her age, and necessary to her posi- 
tion, she will not find a thousand 
demands upon her rent-roll not dreamt 
of now? a thousand vanities and 
baubles, that will soon crase my poor 
and hollow claim from her recollec- 
tion? Can you suppose that, if she 
marry another, her husband will ever 
consent to a child’s romance? And 
even were all this possible, were it 
possible that girls were not extrava- 
gant, and that husbands had no com- 
mon sense, is it for me, Lord Vargrave, 
to be a mendicant upon reluctant 
bounty? a poor cousin—a pensioned 
led-captain? Heaven knows I have as 
little false pride as any man, but still 
this is a degradation I cannot stoop 
to. Besides, Caroline, I am no miser, 
no Ha n: Ido not want wealth 
for wealth’s sake, but for the advan- 


education—the only woman I could | tages it hostows---respect—honour— 
2 
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ition ; and these I get as the hus- 

d of the great heiress. Should I 
get them as her dependant? No: for 
more than six years I have built my 
schemes and shaped my conduct, 
according to one assured and definite 
object ; and that object I shall not 
now in the eleventh hour Ict slip from 
my hands, Enough of this: you will 
pass Brook Green in returning from 
Cornwall—you will take Evelyn with 
you to Paris—leave the rest to me. 
Fear no folly, no violence, from my 
plans, whatever they may be: I work 
in the dark. Nor do I despair that 
Evelyn will love, that Evelyn will 
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“Oh, you will be very useful to us 
when we return to London. Mean- 
while, you know, you have my proxy 
in the Lords, 1 dare say there will 
be some sharp work the first week or 
two after the recess.” 

“Very likely: and depend on: one 
thing, my dcar Doltimore, that when 
T am in the cabinet, a certain friend 
of mine shall be an earl. Adien.” 

“‘Good-by, my dear Vargrave, good- 
by—and, I say,—I say, don’t distress 
yourself about that trifle—a few 
months hence, it will suit me just as 
well.” 

“Thanks—lI will just look into my 


voluntarily accept, me yet: my dispo- accounts, and use you without cere- 
sition is sanguine ; I look to the brigh#| mony. Well—I dare say we shall 


side of things :—do the same!” 

Here their conference was inter- 
rupted by Lord Doltimore, who 
lounged carelessly into the room, with 
his hat on oneside. “ Ah! Vargrave, 
how are you? You will not forget the 
letters of introduction? Where are 
you going, Caroline?’ ak 

“Only to my own room, to put on 
my bonnet; the carriage will be here 
in a few minutes.” And Caroline 


“So you go to Cornwall to-morrow, 
Doltimore ?” 

“ Yes—cursed bore! but Lady Eliza- 
abeth insists on seeing us, and I don’t 
object to a week’s good shooting. The 
old lady, too, has something to leave, 
and Caroline had no dowry: not that 
I care for it; but still marriage is 
expensive.” 

“ By the by, you will want the five 
thonsand pounds you lent me?” 

“ Why, whenever it is convenient.” 

“Say no more—it shall be seen to. 
Doltimore, I am very anxious that 
Lady Doltimore’s déb@é at Paris should 
be brilliant: .every thing depends 
on falling into the right set. For 
myself, I don’t care about fashion, and 
never did; but if I were married, and 
an idle man like you, it might be 
different,” 


meet at Paris. Oh, I forgot !—I 
observe that you have renewed your 
intimacy with Legard. Now he isa 
very good fellow, and I gave him that 
place to oblige you———still, as you 
are no longer a garron——but per- 
haps I shall offend you?” 

“Not at all, What is there against 
Legard ?” 

“ Nothing in the world—but he is 
a bit of a boaster. I dare say his 
ancestor was a Gascon—poor fellow ! 
—and he affects to say that you can’t 
choose a coat, or buy a horse, without 
his approval and advice—that he can 
turn you round his finger. Now this 
hurts your consequence in the world 
—you don’t get credit for your own 
excellent sense and taste. Take my 
advice, avoid these young hangers-on 
of fashion—these club-room lions, 
Having no importance of their own, 
they steal the importance of their 
friends. Verbum sap.” 

“You are very right—Legard ts a 
coxcomb; and now J see why he 
talked of joining us at Paris.” 

“Don’t let him do any such thing! 
—he will be telling the Frenchmen 
that her ladyship‘is in love with him 

-ha! ha!” + 

“Hal ha '—a very good joke— 

peor Caroline!—very good joke! 
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« Well, good-by ones more ;” and Var- | “ Besides, I want no partner in the 

grave closed the door. little that one ean screw out of this 
“Legard go to Paris—not if Evelyn | blockhead.” 

goos there!” muttered Lumley. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“Mr. Bumblecase, a word with you—I have a little businces. * | 
** Farewell, the goodly Manor of Blackacre, with all its woods, undorwoods, and | 
appurtenances whatever.”"—WyCHERLEY : Plain Dealer. 


In quitting Fenton’s Hotel, Lord better attend to his office, if hc want. 
Vargrave entered into one of the to get on; and I wish you’d tell him 
elubs in St. James’s Street: this was so. I have heard somewhere that ne 
rather unusual with him, for he was | talks of going to Paris—you can just 
not a club man. It was not his/hint to him that he must give up 
system to spend his time for nothing. such idle habits. Public functionaries 
But it was 2 wet December day—thé are not now what they were—people 
House not yet assembled, and he had are expected to work for the money 
done his official business. Here, as they pocket—otherwise Legard is a 
he was munching a biscuit and read- cleverish fellow, and deserves pro- 
ing an article in one ofthe ministerial motion. A word or two of caution 
papers—the heads of which he him- from you will do him a vast deal of 
self had supplied—Lord Saxingham good.” 

joined, and drew him to the window. “Be sure I will lecture him. Will 

“I have reason to think,” said the you dine with me to-day, Lumley ?” 
earl, “ that your visit to Windsor did “No, I expect my _ co-trustee, 
good.” Mr. Douce, on matters of buainess—a 

“ Ah, indeed ; so I fancied.” téte-d-téte dinner.” 

“I do not think that a certain Lord Vargrave had, as he con- 
personage will ever consent to the ceived, very cleverly talked over 
* * * * question; and the premier, Mr. Douce into letting his debt to 
whom I saw to-day, seems chafed and thut gentleman run on for the present; 


irritated.” and, in the meanwhile, he had over- 
‘‘ Nothing can be better—I know whelmed Mr. Douce with his con- 
that we are in the right boat.” descensions. That gentleman had 


‘“‘T hope it is not true, Lumley, twice dined with Lord Vargrave; 
that your marriage with MissCameron and Lord Vargrave had twice dined 
is broken off ; such was the on dit in with him. The occasion of the present 
the club, just before you entered.’ more familiar entertainment was in 

“ Contradict it, my dear lord,— a letter from Mr. Douce, begging to 
contradict it. I hope by the spring see Lord Vargrave on particular 
to introduce Lady Vargrave to you. business; and Vargrave, who by no 
But who broached the absurd report?” means liked the word, business from a 

“Why, your protégé, Logard, says gentleman to whom he owed money, 
he heard ao from his uncle, who’heard thought that it would go off more 
it from Sir John Merton.” f smoothly if sprinkled with cham- 

“ Legard is a puppy, and Sir John pagne. 

Merton a jackass. Legard had Accordingly, he begged : My dear 
N 
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Mr. Douce” to excuse ceremony, and 
dine with him on Thursday, at seven 
o'clock —he was really so busy all the 
mornings, 

At seven o'clock, Mr. Douce came. 
The moment he entered, Vargrave 
called out, at the top of his voice, 
“ Dinner immediately!” And as the 
little man bowed, and shuffled, and 
fidgeted, and wriggled (while Vargrave 
shook him by the hand), as if he 
’ thought he was going himself to be 
spitted,—his host said, ‘‘ With your 
leave, we'll postpone the budget till 
after dinner. It is the fashion now- 
adays to postpone budgets as long as 
we can—eh? Well, and how are all 
at home? Devilish cold; is it not? 
So you go to your villa every day!— 
That's what keeps you in such capital | 
health. You know I had a villa too’ 
—though I never had time to go 
there.” 

“Ah, yer—I think, I remember, 
at Fdl-Ful-Fulham !” gasped out Mr. 
Douce. “ Your poor uncle’s—now 
Lady Var-Var-Vargrave’s jointure- 
house. So—so ‘ 

“She don’t live there!” burst in 
Vargrave (far too impatient to be 
polite). ‘* Too cockneyfied for her— 
gave it up to me—very pretty place, 
but d d expensive. I could not 
afford it—never went there—and s0, 
I have let it to my wine-merchant ; 
the rent just pays his bill. You will! 
taste some of the sofas and tables 
to-day in his champagne! I don’t 
know how it is, I always fancy my 
sherry smells like my poor uncle's 
old leather chair: very odd smell it 
had—a kind of respectable smell! I 
hope you're hungry—dinner’s ready.” 

Vargrave thus rattled away in 
order to give the good banker to 
understand that his affairs were in 
the most flourishing condition ; and 
he continued to keep up the ball 
all dinner-time, stopping Mr. Douce's 
Jittle, miserable, gasping, dace-like 
month, with “a glass of wine, Douce!” 
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or “ by the by, Douce,” whenever he 
saw that worthy gentleman about to 
make the Aischylean improvement of 
a second person in the dialogue. 

At length, dinnor being fairly over, 
and the servants withdrawn, Lord 
Vargrave, knowing that sooner or 
later Douce would have his say, drew 
his chair to the fire, put his feet on 
the fender, and cried, as he tossed off 
his claret, “ Now, Doveg, wuat can I 
DO FOR you ?” 

Mr. Dounce opened his eyes to their 
full extent, and then as rapidly closed 
them; and this operation he con- 
tinued till, having snuffed them go 
much that they could by no possi- 
bility burn any brighter, he was con- 
vineed that he had not misunderstood 
his lordship. 

“ Indeed, then,” he began, in hia 
most frightened manner, “ indeed—I 
—really your lordship is very good 
——I—I wanted to speak to you on 
business.” 

“Well, what can I do for you— 
some little favour,eh? Snug sineceure 
for a favourite clerk, or & place in the 
Stamp Office for your fat footman— 
John, I think you call him? You 
know, my dear Douce, you may com- 
mand me.” : 

“Oh, indeed—you are ajl good- 
good-goodness—but—but——” 

Vargrave threw himsclf back, and 
shutting his eyes and pursing up his 
mouth, resolutely suffered Mr. Douce 
to unbosom himsclf withont inter- 
ruption. He was considerably re- 
lieved to find that the business referred 
to related only to Miss Cainecron. 
Mr. Douce having reminded Jord 
Vargrave, as he had often done before, 
of the wishes of his uncle, that the 
greater portion of the money be- 
queathed to Evelyn should be invested 
in land, proceeded to say that o most 
excellent opportunity presented itself 
for just such a purchase as would have 
rejoiced the heart of the late Jord. 
A superb place, in the style of Blick 
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ling — deer-park six miles round— 
10,000 acres of land, bringing in a 
clear 8,002, a year—purchase-money 
only 240,0002. The whole estate was, 
indeed, much larger—-18,000 acres; 
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This he was at Lisle Court; but that 
did not satisfy him—he wanted not 
only to be a very great person, but a 
very greut person among very great 
persons—and squires and parsons 


but then the more distant farms could | bored him. Lady Julia, his wife, was 
be sold in different lots, in order to/a fine lady, inane and pretty, who 
meet the exact sum Miss Cameron’s saw every thing through her husband’s 
trustees were enabled to invest. eyes. He was quite master chez lui, 

“ Well, said Vargrave, “and where was Colonel Maltravers! He lived a 
is it? My poor uncle was after De , great deal abroad—for on the con- 
Clifford's estate, but the title was not! tinent his large income seemed 


good.” 

“Oh ! this—is much—much—muceh 
fi-fi-finer ;—famous investment—but | 
rather far off—in—in the north. Li- 
Li-Lisle Court.” 

“ Lisle Court! Why, does not that 
belong to Colonel Maltravers ?” 


' forcign courts than at his own. 


princely, while his high character, 
thorough breeding, and personal 
advantages, which were remarkable, 
secured him a greater position in 
Two 
things had greatly disgusted him 
with Lisle Court—trifles they might 


“Yes. It is, indeed, quite, I may, be with others, but they were not 


say, a secret—yes—really—a sc-se- 
secret-—not in the market yet—not 
at all—soon snapped up.” 


trifles to Cuthbert Maltravers ;—in 
the first place, a man who had been 
his father’s attorney, and who was 


“TTumph! Has Colonel Maltravers the very incarnation of coarse unre- 


been extravagant?” 


pellible familiarity, had bought an 


“‘ No—but he does not—I hear—or ‘ estate close by the raid Lisle Court, 


rather Lady—Julia—so I’m told, yes, 


indced—does not lilike—going so,a baronet! 


and had, horrcsco referens, been made 
Sir Gregory Gubbins 


far, and so they spend the winter in took precedence of Colonel Maltra- 


Italy instead. Yes—very odd—very 
fine place.” 

Lumley was slightly acquainted 
with the elder brother of his old 
friend—a man who possessed some of. 
Ernest’s faults—very proud, and very 
exacting, and wvery fastidious :—but 
all these faults were developed in the 
ordinary commonplace world, and 
were not the refined abstractions of 
his younger brother. 

Colonel Maltravers had continued, 
since he entered the Guards, to be 
thoroughly the man of fashion, and 
nothing more. But rich and well- 
born, and highly connected, and 
thoroughly a la mode as he was, his 
pride made him uncomfortable in 
London, while his fastidiousness made 
him uncomfortable in the country. 
He was rather a great person, but he 
wanted to be a very great person. 


vers! He could not ride out but he 
met Sir Gregory; he could not dine 
out but he had the pleasure of walking 
, behind Sir Gregory's bright blue coat 
with its bright brass buttons. In his 
last visit to Lisle Court, which he 
had then crowded with all manner of 
fine people, he had seen—the very 
first morning after his arrival—seen 
from the large window of his ‘state 
saloon, a great staring white, red, 
blue, and gilt thing, at the end of 
the stately avenuc planted by Sir 
Guy Maltravers in honour of the 
Victory over the Spanish Armada. 
He looked in mute surprise, and 
every body else looked ; and a polite 
German Count, gazing through his 
eye-glass, said, Ah! dat is vat you 
calla vim in your pays—the vim of 
Colonel Maltravers kg 

This “vim” was the pagoda sum- 
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merhouse of Sir Gregory Gubbins— blishment at Lisle Court, and ones 
erected in imitation of the Pavilion more retired to the continent, 
at Brighton. Colonel Maltravers was About a week from the date now 
miserable—the vim haunted him—it ,touched upon, Lady Julia and him- 
acemed ubiquitous—he could not' self had arrived in London from 
eseape it—it was built on the highest | Vienpa; and a new mortification 
spot in the county ;—ride, walk, sit awaited the unfortunate owner of 
where he would, the vim stared at Liste Court. A railroad company 
him; and he thought he saw little had been established, of which Sir 
Mandarins shake their round little Gregory Gubbins was a principal 
heads at him. This was one of the shareholder; and the speculator, Mr, 
great curses of Lisle Court—the other Augustus Gubbins, one of the “ moat 
was yet more galling. The owners; uscful men in the house,” had under- 
of Lisle Court had for several gene-| taken to carry the bill through par- 
rations possessed the dominantinterest | liament. Colonel Maltravers received 
in the county town. The Colonel a letter of portentous size, enclosing 
himself meddled little in politics,and the map of the places which this 
too fine a gentleman for the blessed railway was to bisect; and 
drudgery of parliament:—he had lo! just at the bottom of his park ran 
offered the seat to Ernest, when the a portentous line, which informed 
Jatter had commenced his public| him of the sacrifice hc was expected 
career; but the result of a commu- to make for the public good—espe- 
nication proved that their political cially for the good of that very county 
views were dissimilar, and the nego- town, the inhabitants of which had 
tiation dropped without ill-feeling on pelted him with cabbage-stalks ! 
either side. Subsequently a vacancy Colonel Maltravers lost all patience. 
occurred; and Lady Julia’s brother Unacquainted with our wise legis- 
(just made a Lord of the Treasury) lative proceedings, he was not aware 
wisho@ to come into parliament, so ‘that a railway planned is a very dif- 
the county town was offered to him. ferent thing from a railway made; and 
Now, the proud commoner had mar- | that parliamentary committees are 
ried into the family of a peer as proud , not by any means favourable to 
us himself, and Colonel Maltravers | schemes for carrying the public 
was always glad whenever he could ' through a gentleman’s park. 
impress his consequence on his con-, “This country is not to be lived 
nexions by doing them a favour. He in,” said he to Lady Julia; “it gets 
wrote to his steward to see that the worse and worse every year. I am 
thing was properly settled, and came sure I never had any comfort in 
down on the nomination-day “to Lisle Court. I’ve a great mind to 
share the triumph and partake the sell it.” ° 
gale.” Guess his indignation, when “ Why, indeed, as we have no 
he found the nephew of Sir Gregory sons, only daughtera, and Ernest is 
Gubbins was already in the field! so well provided for,” said Lady 
The result of the election was, that Julia; “and the place ia so far’ from 
Mr, Augustus Gubbins came in, and London, and the neighbourhood is so 
that Colonel Maltravers was pelted disagreeable, I think that we could 
with cabbage-stalks, and accused of do very well without it.” 
attempting to sell the worthy and Golonel Maltravers made no answer, 
independent electors toa government but he revolved the pros and cons; 
nominee! In shame and disgnst, and then he began to think how 
Colonel Maltravers broke up his esta- much it cost him in gamekeopera, 
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and carpenters, and bailiffs, and gar- 


deners, and Heaven knows whom be- 
sides; and then the pagoda flashed 
across him; and then the cabbage- 
stalks: and at last he went to his 
solicitor. 

“ You may sell Lisle Court,” 
he, quietly. 2 

The solicitor dipped his pen in the 
ink. ‘ The particulars, Colonel ?” 

“ Particulars of Lisle Court! every 
body, that is, every gentleman, knows 
Lisle Court !” 

“ Price, sir?” 

“You know the rents—calculate 
accordingly. It will be too large a 
purchase for one individual; sell the 
outlying woods and farms scparately 
from the rent.” 

“We must draw up an advertise- 
ment, coloncl.” 

“ Advertise Lisle Court!—out of 
the question, sir. I can have no pub- 
licity given to my intention: mention 
it quietly to any capitalist; but keep 
it out of the papers till itis all settled. 
In a week or two you will find a pur- 
chascr—tlic sooner the better.” 

Besides his horror of hewspaper 
comments and newspaper puftiy, 
Colonel Maltravers dreaded that his 
brother—then in Paris—should learn 
his intention, and attempt to thwart 
it; and, somchow or other, the colonel 
was a little in awe of Ernest, and a 
little ashanied of his resolution. He 
did not know that, by a singular coin- 
cidence, Ernest himeclf had thought 
of selling Burleigh. 

The solicitor was by no means 
pleased with this way of settling the 
matter. However, he whispered it 
about that Lisle Court was in the 
market; and as it really was one of 
the most celebrated places of its kind 
in England, the whisper spread among 
bankers, and brewers, and soap- 
boilers, and other rich people— the 
Medici of the New Noblease rising yp 
amongst us—till at last it reached 
the ears of Mr. Douce. 


said 
A 
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Lord Vargrave, however bad a man 
ho might be, had not many of those 
vices of character which belong to 
what I may call the personal class of 
vices—that is, he had no ill will te 
individuals. He was not, ordinarily, 
a jealous man, nor a spiteful, nor a 
malignant, nor a vindictive man: his 
vices arose from utter indifference to 
all men, and all things—except as 
conducive to his own ends. He 
would not have injured a worm if it 
did him no good, but he would have 
,8et any house on fire, if he had no 

other means of roasting his own eggs. 
| Yet still, if any feeling of personal 
_Yancour could harbour in his breast, 
| it was first, towards Evelyn Cameron ; 
and, secondly, towards Ernest Mal- 
travers, For the first time in his 
| life, he did long for revenge—revenge 
‘against the one for stcaling his patri- 
mony, and refusing his hand; and 
that revenge he hoped to gratify. 
As to the other, it was not so much 
dislike he felt, as an uneasy sentiment 
of inferiority. However well he him- 
self had got on in the world, he yet 
grudged the reputation of a man 
whom he had remembered a way@ard, 
inexperienced boy: he did not love 
to hear any one praise Maltravers. 
He fancied, too, that this feeling was 
reciprocal, and that Maltravers was 
pained at hearing of any new step in 
his own career. In fact, it was that 
sort of jealousy which men often feel 
for the companions of their youth, 
whose characters are higher than 
their own, and whose talentsare of an 
order they do not quite comprehend. 
Now, it certainly did scem, at that 
moment, to Lord Vargrave, that it 
would be a most splendid triumph 
over Mr. Maltravers of Burleigh, to 
be Lord of Lisle Court, the hereditary 
seat of the clder branch of the family : 
to be, as it were, in the very shoes of 
Mr. Ernest Maltravers’ elder brother. 
He knew, too, that it was a property 
of great consequence: Lord Vargrave 
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of Lisle Court wonld hold a very; “ Besides, you sce, you are such a 
different position in the peerage from | good man of business, my lord—that 
Lord Vargrave of ——, Fulham! ' you see, that—yes, really—there must 
Nobody would call the owner of Lisle | be time to draw out the purchase- 
Court an adventurer; nobody would money—sell out at a prop-~prop——” 
suspect such’'a man of caring three; “To be sure, to be sure-—bless me, 
straws about place and salary. And how late it is! I am afraid my car- 
if he married Evelyn, and if Evelyn | riage is ready ? I must go to Madame 
bought Lisle Court, would not Lisle de L ——'s.” 
Court be his? He vaulted over the; Mr. Douce, who seemed to havo 
tfs, stiff monosyllables though they , Much more to say, was forced to keep 
were, with a single jump. Besides, it in for another time, and to take 
even should the thing come tonothing, | his leave. 
there was the very excuse he sought, Lord Vargrave went to Madame de 
for joining Evelyn at Paris, for con- ‘L—s, His position in what is 
versing with her, consulting her. It called Exclusive Socicty was rather 
was true that the will of the Jate lord peculiar. By those who affected to 
left it solely at the discretion‘ of the be the best judges, the frankness of 
trustees to select euch landed invest-, his manner, and the casy oddity of 
ment as seemed best to them. But his conversation, were pronounced at 
still it was, if not legally necessary, at. Variance with the tranquil serenity 
least but a proper courtesy, to consult | | of thorough breeding. But still he 
Evelyn. And plans, and drawings, was a great favourite both with fine 
and explanations, and rent-rolls, would ladies and dandies. His handsome, 
justify him in spending morning after , keen countenance, his talents, his 
morning alone with her. politics, his intrigues, and an animated 
Thus cogitating, Lord Vargrave boldness in his bearing, compen- 
suffered Mr. Douce to stammer out sated for his constant violation of 
sentapce upon sentence, tillat length, all the minutis of orthodox conven- 
as he rang for coffee, his lordship , tionalism. 
stretched himself with the air of a! At this house he met Colonel Mal- 
man stretching himself into self-' travers, and took an opportunity to 
complacency or a good thing, and renew his acquaintance with that 
said : gentleman. He then referred, in a 
“ Mr. Douce, I will go down to confidential whisper, to the commu- 
Lisle Court as soon as I can—JI will nication he had received touching 
see it —I will ascertain all about it— Lisle Court. 
I will consider favourably of it—l | “ Yes,” said the colonel, “I sup- 
agree with you, I think it will do pose J must sell the place, if 1 can do 
famonsly.” Ibo quietly. To be sure, when I first 
“ But,” said Mr. Douce, whoseemed spoke to my lawyer it was in a 
singularly anxious about the matter,’ moment of vexation, on hearing that 
“we muxt make haste, my Jord; for the —— railroad was to go through 
really—yes, indeed—if —if—if Baron the park, but I find that [ overrated 
Roths—Rothschild should—that is to that danger. Still, if yon will du me 
say-———" {the honour to go and look over the 
= Oh, yes, I understand—keep the place, you will find very good shoot- 
thing close, my dear Dounce; make ing; and when you come buch, yon 
friends with the colonel’s lawyer ; | 'ean see if it will suit you. Don't ray 
play with him a little, till I can run, any thing about it, when you are 
down.” j there; it is better not to publish my 
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intention all over the county. I shall 
‘have Sir Gregory Gubbins offering to 
buy it, if you do!” 

“You may depend on my discre- 
tion. Have you heard any thing of 
your brother lately ?” 

“Yes; I fancy he is going to 
Switzerland. He would soon be in 
England, if he heard I was going to 
part with Lisle Court !” 

“ What, it would vex him so?” 

‘“‘T fear it would; but he has a nice 
old place of his own, not half so large, 
and therefore not half so troublesome, 
as Lisle Court.” 


18§ 


“ Ay! and he did talk of selling 
that nice old place.” 

“Selling Burleigh! you surprise 
me. But really country places in 
England ave a bore. I suppose he 
has his Gubbins as well as myself!” 

Here the chief minister of the 
government, adorned by Lord Var- 
grave’s virtues, passed by,and Lumley 
turned to grect him. 

The two ministers talked together 
most affectionately in a close whisper: 
—so affectionately, that one might 
have seen, with half an eye, that they 
hated each other like poison } 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Inspicere tanquam in speculum, in vitas omnium 


Jubeo.” *—TERENT. 


Kawssr Matrravers still lingered at 
Paris : he gave up all notion of pro- 
ceeding further. He was, in fact, 
tired of travel. But there was another 
reason that chained him to tbat 
“ Navel of the KEarth”’—there is not 
any where a bettcr sounding-board to 
London rumours than the English 
quartur between the Boulevard des 
Italiennes and the Tuileries; here, at 
all events, he should soonest learn the 
worst: and every day, as he took up 
the English newspapers, a pick feeling 
of apprehension and fear came over 
him. No! till the scal was sct upon 
the bond—till the Rubicon was passed 
—till Miss Cameron was the wife of 
Lord Vargrave, he could neither 
return to the home that was so 
eloquent with the recollections of 
Evelyn, nor, by removing further from 
England, delay the receipt of an in- 
telligence which he vainly told him- 
self he was prepared to meet. 

He continued to seek such distrac- 
tions from thought as were within 
his reach ; and, as his heart was too 
occupied for pleasures which had, 
indeed, long since palled,—those dis- 
tractions were of the grave and noble 
character which it is a prerogative of 
the intellect to afford to the passions. 

De Montaigne was neither a Doc- 
trinaire nor a Republican—and yet, 
perhaps, he was a litile of voth. He 
was one who thought that the ten- 
dency of all European States is towards 
Democracy; but he by no means 


* I bid you look into the lives of all men, 
as it were into a mirror. 


| looked upon democraty as a panacea 
for all legislative evils. Ile thought 
that, while a writer should be in ad- 
vance of his time, a statesman should 
content himself with marching by its 
side; that a nation could not be 
ripened, like an exotic, by artificial 
means; that it must be developed 
only by natural influences. Ile be- 
lieved that forins of guvernment are 
never universal in ticir effects. Thus, 
De Montaigne conceived that we were 
wrong in attaching more importance 
to levisiative than to social reforms. 
He considered, for instance, that the 
surest sign of our progressive civilisa- 
tion is in our growing distaste to 
capital punishments. He_ believed, 
not in the ultimate perfection of man- 
kind, but in their progre<sive per- 
| fectibility. We thought that improve: 
ment was indefinite; but he did not 
place its advance more under Repub- 
lican than under Monarchical forms. 
“ Provided,” hs was wont to say, “ all 
our checks to power are of the right 
kind, it matters little to what hands 
the power itself is confided.” 
“ Hgina apd Atheus,” said he, 
‘were republics—comunercial and 
maritime— placed undcr the same 
sky, surrounded by the same neigh- 
bours, and rent by the same struggles 
between oligarchy and democracy. 
Yet, while one left the world an 
immortal heir-loom of gcnius—where 
are the pocts, the philosophers, the 
statesmen, of the other? Arrian tells 
us of republics in India—still supposed 
to exist by modern investigators—but 
they are not more productive of 
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liberty of thought, or ferment of intel- 
leet, than the principalities. In Italy 
there were commmonwealths as liberal 
as tho republic of Florence; but they 
did not produce a Machiavelli or a 
Dante. What daring thought, what 
gigantic apeculation, what democracy 
of wisdom and genius, have sprung up 
among:t the despotisms of Germany ! 
You cannot educate two individuals 
Bo as to produce the same results from 
both ; you cannot, by similar conati- 
tutions (which are the education of 
nations) produce the same results from 
different communities. The proper 
object of statesinen should be, to give 
every fucility to the people to develope 
themselves, and every facility to philo- 
sophy to dispute and discuss as to the 
ultimate objects to be obtained. But 
you cannot, as a practical legislator, 
place your country under a mclon- 
frame: it must grow of its own accord.” 

I do not say whether or not De 
Montaigne was wrong ; but Maltravers 


gaw at least that he was faithful to his | 


theories; that all his motives were 
sincere—all his practice pure. He 
could not but allow, too, that, in his 
occupations and labours, De Mon- 
taigne appeared to feel a sublime 
enjoyment ;—that, in linking all the 
powers of his mind to active and 
useful objects, De Montaigne was infi- 
nitely happier than the Phi:osophy of 
Indifference, the scorn of ambition, 
had made Maltravers. The influence 
exercised by the large-souled and prac- 
tical Frenchman over the fate and the 
history of Maltravers was very peculiar. 

De Montaigne had not, apparently 
and directly, operated upon his 
friend’s outward destinies; but he 
had done so indircctly, by operating 
on his mind. Perhaps it was he 
who had consolidated the first wa- 
vering and uncertain impulses of Mal- 
travers towards literary exertion ;— 
it was he who had consoled him for 
the mortifications at the carly part of 
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might serve, in the full vigour of his 
intellect, permanently to reconcile the 
Englishman to the claims of life. 

There were, indeed, certain conver- 
sations which Maltravers held with 
De Montaigne, the germ and pith 
of which it is necessary that I should 
place before the reader,—for I write 
the inner as well as the outer history 
ofa man; and the great incidents of 
life are not brought abcut only by the 
dramatic agencies of others, but also 
by our own reasonings and habits of 
thought. What I am now about to 
set down may be wearisome, but it is 
not episodical; and I promise that it 
shall be the last didactic conversation 
in the work. ' 

One day, Maltravers was relating to 
De Montaigne all that he had been 
planning at Burleigh for the improve- 
ment of his peasantry, and all his 
theorics respecting Luabour-schools 
and Poor-rates, when De Montaigne 
abruptly turned round, and said— 

“ You have, then, really found that 
in your own little village, your exer- 


| tions—cxertions not very arduous, 


not demanding a tenth part of your 
timce—have done practical good ?” 

“Certainly I think so,” replied 
Maltravers, in some surprise. 

“ And yet it was but yesterday, that 
you declared ‘that all the labours of 
Philosophy and Legislation were 
labours vain; their benefits equivocal 
and uncertain; that as the sea, where 
it loses in one place, gains in another, 
80 civilisation only partially profits 
us, stealing away one virtue while it 
yields another, and leaving the large 
proportions of good and evil eternally 
the same.’” 

“True; but I never said that man 
might not relieve individuals by indi- 
vidual exertion ; though he cannot by 
abstract theorics—nay, even by prac- 
tical action in the wide circle,— 
benefit the mass.” 

“Do you not employ on behalf of 


his career; and now, perhaps, he| individuals the same moral agencies 
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that wise legislation or sound ;hilo- “Takca broader view of the subject, 
sophy would adopt towards the multi- Advantages given to the few around 
tude? For example, you find that me—superior wages—lighter toils— 
the children of your village are hap- a greater sense of the dignity of man 
pier, more orderly, more obedient, ,—are not productive of any change in 
promise to be wiser and better men | society. Give these advantages to the 
in their own station of life, from the whole mass of the labouring classes, 
new, and I grant, excellent, system of and what in the small orbit is the 
school discipline and tcaching that desire of the indivulual to rise, 
you have established. What you becomes in the larye circumference 
have done in one village, why should the desire of the class to rise; hence 
not legislation do throughout a king- social restlessness, social change, 
dom? Again,you find that, by simply | revolution and its hazards. For 
holding out hope and emulation to revolutions are produced but hy the 
industry—by making stern distine- '‘aspiratioas of one order, and the 
tions between the energetic and the resistance of the other. Consequently, 
idle—the independent exertion and legislative improvement differs widely 
the pauper-mendicancy —you have from individual amelioration; the 
found a lever by which you have same principle, the same agency, that 
literally moved and shifted the little ' purifies the small body, becomes 
world around you. But what is the destructive when applied to the large 
difference here between the rules of 2'one. Apply the flame to the log on 
village lord and the laws of a wisc the hearth, or apply it to the forest, 
legislature? The moral feelings you ! is there no distinction in the result? 
have appealed to exist universally — | —the breeze that freshens the foun- 
the moral remedies you have practised tain passes to the ocean, current 
are as apen to legislation as to the impels current, wave urges wave, and 
individual proprietor.” the breeze becomes the storm?” 
“Yes; but when you apply toa “Were there truth in this train of 
nation the same principles which! argument,” replied Ie Montaigne; 
regenerate 2 village, new counter- “ had we ever abstained from commu- 
halancing principles arise. If! give nicating to the multitude the enjoy- 


education to my peasants, I send 
them into the world with advantages 
superior to their fellows ; advantages 
which, not being common to their 
class, enable them to ouwlstrip their 


ments and advantages of the Few— 
had we shrunk from the good, because 
the good is a parent of the change 
and its partial ills, what now would 
be society? Is there no difference 


fellows. But if this education were in collective happiness and virtue 
universal to the whole tiibe, no man: between the painted Picts and the 
would have an advantage superior to! Druid worship, and the glorious har- 
the others ; the knowledge they would mony, light, and order, of the great 
have acquired being shared by all, | English nation ?” 

would Icave all aa they now are,, “The question is popular,” said 
hewers of wood and drawers of watcr: Maltravers, with o smile; und, were 
the principle of individual hope,' you my opponent in an election, 
which springs from knowledge, would , ; would be cheered on any hustings in 
soon be baffled by the vast competi-'the kingdom. But I have lived 
tion that universal knowledge would , among savage tribes—savage, perhaps, 
produce. Thus by the universal im- as the race that resisted Caosar; and 
provement would be engendered an their happiness scems to me, not 
universal discontent. perhaps the same as that of the 
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few whose sources of enjoyment sre 
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‘more kecn by comparison with the 


numerous, refined, and, save by their luxurics of others. Not so in the 


own passions, uualloyed; but equal 


| desert and the forest. 


There, but 


to that of the mass of men in states | small distinctions, and those softened 
the most civilized and advanced. The ' by immemorial and hereditary usage 
artisans, crowded together in the ,—that has in it the sanctity of reli- 
footid air of factories, with physical! gion—scparate the savage from his 


ills gnawing at the core of the consti- 
tution, from the cradle to the grave; 


chicf! The fact is, that in civilisation 
we behold a splendid aggregate :—lite- 


drudging on from dawn to sunset, and | rature and science, wealth and luxury, 
flying for recreation to the dread | commerce and glory; but we see not 


excitement of the dram-shop, or the 
wild and vain hopes of political fanat- 
icism,—are not in my eyes happier 
than the wild Indians with hardy 
frames, and calm tempers, seasoned 
to the privations for which you pity 
them, and uncursed with desires of 
that better state never to be theirs, 
The Arab in his desert has seen all 
the luxurics of the pasha in his 
harem ; but he envies them not. He 
is contented with his barb, his tent, 
his desolate sands, and his spring of 
refreshing water. 

“Are we not daily told—do not 
our priests preach it from their 
pulpits—that the cottage shelters 
happiness equal to that within the 
palace? Yet what tho distinction 
between the peasant and the price, 
differing from that between the 
peasunt and the savage? There are 
more enjoyments and more privations 
in the one than in the other; but if, 
in the latter case, the enjoyments, 
though fewer, be more keenly felt,— 
if the privations, though apparently 
sharper, fall upon duller sensibilities 
and hardier frames,—your gauge of 
proportion loses all its value. Nay, 
in civilisation there is for the multi- 
tude an evil that exists not in the 
savage state. The poor man sees 
daily and hourly all the vast dispari- 
ties produced by civilised society; 
and, reversing the divine parable, it 
is Lazarus who from afar, and from 
the despondent pit, looks upon Dives 
in the lap of Paradise: therefore, his 
privations, his sufferings, are made 


the million victims crushed beneath 
the wheels of the machine—the health 
sacrificed—the board breadless—the 
gaols filled—the hospitals reeking— 
the human life poisoned in every 
spring, and poured forth like water ! 
Neither do we remember all the steps, 
marked by desolation, crime, and 
bloodshed, by which this barren 
summit has been reached. Take the 
history of any civilised state—Eng- 
land, France, Spain before she rotted 
back into second childhood — the 
Italian Republics—the Greek Com- 
monwealths — the Empress of the 
Seven Hills—what struggles, what 
persecutions, what crimes, what mas 
sacres! Where, in the page of history, 
shall we look back and say ‘here 
improvement has diminished the sum 
of evil? Extend, too, your scope 
beyond the state itself: each state has 
won its acquisitions by the woes of 
others. Spain springs above the 
Old World on the blood-stained ruins 
of the New; and the groans and the 
gold of Mexico produce the splendours 
of the Fifth Charles! 

“ Behold England—the wise, the 
liberal, the free England—through 
what struggles she has passed; and is 
sho yet contented? The sullen 
oligarchy of the Normans—our own 
criminal invasions of Scotland and 
France—the plundered people—the 
butchered kings—the persecutions of 
the Lollards—the wars of Lancaster 
and York—the new dynasty of the 
Tudors, that at once put back Liberty, 
and put forward Civilisation !—the 
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Reformation, cradled in the lap of a 
hideous despot, and nursed by violence 
and Rapine—the stakes and fires of 
Mary; and the craftier erueltics of 
Elizaheth ;— England, strengthened 
by the desolation of Ireland—the 
Civil Wars—the reign of Hypocrisy, 
followed by the rcign of naked Vice ; 
~—the nation that bcheaded the 
graceful Charles gaping idly on the 
scaffold of the lofty Sidney ;—the vain 
Revolution of 1688, which, if a jubilee 
in England, was a massacre in Ireland 
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from the Catholic Relicf-bill. Grant 
the Ballot, and the new corollary of 
enlarged suffrage. Suffrage enlarged 
is divided but by a yielding surface 
(a circle widening in the waters) from 
universal suffrage. Universal suff- 
rage is Democracy. Is democracy 
better than the a:istocratic common- 
wealth? Look at the Greeks, who 
knew both forms, are they agreed 
which is the best? Plato, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, Aristophancs—the 
Dreamer, the Historian, the Philoso- 


—the bootless glories of Marlborough ' phic Man of Action, the penetrating 
—the organised corruption of Wal-| Wit—bave no ideals in Democracy! 
pole—the frantic war with our own! Algernon Sidney, the martyr of 
Américan sons — the exhausting liberty, allows no government to the 
struggles with Napoleon ! | multitude. Brutus died for a republic, 

““ Well, we close the page—we say, | but a republic of Patricians! What 
Lo! a thousand years of incessant ' form of government is, then, the best? 
struggles and afflictions !—millions' All dispute, the wisest cannot agree. 
have perished, but Art has survived; Ihe many still say ‘a Republic;’ yet, 
our boors wear stockings, our women as you yourself will allow, Prussia, the 
drink tea, our poets ‘read Shakspeare, ' Despotiam, does all that Republics do. 
and our astronomers improve on Yes, but a good Despot is a lucky 
Newton! Are we now contented! accident; true, but a just and benc- 
No! more restless than ever. New! volent Republic is as yet a monster 


classes are called into power: new 
forms of government insisted on. 
Still the same catch-words—Liberty 
here, Religion there—Order with one 
faction, Amelioration with the other. 
Where is the goal, and what have we 


equally short-lived. When the People 
have no other tyrant, their own public 
opinion becomes one. No secret, 
espionage is more intolerable to a free 
spirit than the broad glare of the 
American cye. 


gained? Books are written, silks arc} “A rural republic is but a patriar- 
woven, palaces are built— mighty chaltribe—no emulation, no glory; 
acquisitions for the few—but the ~—peace and stagnation, What Eng- 
peasant is a peasant still! The crowd lishman— what Irenchman, would 
are yet at the bottom of the wheel; wish to be a Swiss} A commercial 
better off you say. No, for they are’ republic is but an admirable machine 
not more contented! The Artisan is for making money. Is Man created 
as anxious for change as ever the Serf for nothing nobler than freighting 
was; and the steam engine has its; ships, and speculating on silk and 


victims aa well as the sword. 

“Talk of legislation; all isolated 
laws pave the way to wholesale changes 
in the form of government ! Emanci- 
pate Catholics, and you open the 
door to the democratic principle, that 
Opinion shonld be free. If free with 


sugar? In fact, there is no certain 
goal in legislation ; we go on colonis- 
ing Utopia, and fighting phantoms in 
the clouds. Let us content ourselves 
with injuring no man, and doing good 
oniy in our own little sphere. Let us 


|leave states and senates to fill the 


the sectarian, it should be free with | sicve of the Danaides, and roll up the 
the elector. The Ballotis a corollary | stone of Sisyphus.” 
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“My dear friend,” said De Mon- 
taigne, “you have certainly made the 
most ofan argument, which, if granted, 
would consign government to fools 
and knaves, and plunge the commnu- 
nities of mankind into the Slough of 
Despond. But a very common-place 
view of the question might suffice to 
shake your system. Is life, mere 
animal life, on the whole, a curse ora 
blessing?” 

“The generality of men in all 
countries,” answered Maltravers, 
“enjoy existence, and apprehend 
death ;—were it otherwise, the world 
had been made by a Fiend, and not 
a God!” 

“ Well, then, observe how the pro- 
gress of society cheats the grave! In 
great citics, where the effect of civili- 
sation must be the most visible, the 
diminution of mortality in a corres- 
ponding ratio with the increase of 
civilisation is most remarkable. In 
Berlin, from the year 1747 to 1755, 
the annual mortality was as one to 
twenty-eight; but from 1816 to 1822, 
it was as one to thirty-four! You ask 
what England has gained by her pro- 
gress in the arts? I will answer you 
by her bills of mortality. In London, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool,. deaths 
have decreased in less than a century 
from one to twenty, to one to forty 
(precisely one-half!). Again, when- 
ever a community—nay, a single city, 
decreases in civilisation, and in its 
concomitants, activity and commerce, 
its mortality instantly increases. But 
if civilisation be favourable to the 
prolongation of life, must it not be 
favourable to all that blesses life—to 
bodily health, to mental cheerfulness, 
to the capacities for enjoyment? And 
how much more grand, how much 
more sublime, becomes the prospect 
of gain, if we reflect that, to éach life 
thus called forth, there is a soul—a 
destiny beyond the grave,—multiplied 
immortalities! Whatan apology for 
the continued progress of states! But 
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you say that, howover we advance, we 
continue impatient and dissatisfied ; 
can you really suppose that, because 
man in every state is discontented 
with his lot, there is no difference in 
the degree and quality of his discon- 
tent—no distinction between pining 
for bread and longing for the moon? 
Desire is implanted within us, as the 
very principle of existence ; the phy- 
sical desire fills the world, and the 
moral desire improves it; where there 
is desire, there must be discontent; 
if we are satisfied with all things, 
desire is extinct. But a certain degree 
of discontent is not incompatible with 
happiness, nay, it has happiness of its 
own; what happiness like hope ~ 
what is hope, but desire? The 
European serf, whose seigneur could 
command his life, or insist as a right 
on the chastity of his daughter, desires 
to better his condition. God has 
compassion on his state; Providence 
calls into action the ambition of 
leaders, the contests of faction, the 
movement of men’s aims and passions: 
a change passes through society and 
legislation, and the serf becomes free! 
He desires still, but what ~—no longer 
personal security, no longer the privi- 
leges of life and health; but higher 
wages, greater comfort, easier justice 
for diminished wrongs. Is there no 
difference in the quality of that desire? 
Was onc a greater torment than the 
other is? Rise a scale higher :—A 
new class is created—the Middle 
Class—the express creature 

sation.” Behold the burgher and the ‘ 
citizen, still struggling, still contend- 
ing, still desiring, and therefore still 
discontented. But the discontent 
does not prey upon the springs of 
life: itis the discontent of hope, not 
despair; it calls forth faculties, 
energies, and passions, in which there 
is more joy than sorrow. It is 
this desire which makes the citizen 
in private life an anxious father, a 
carcful master, an active, and there- 
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fora not an unhappy, man. You 
allow that individuals can effect ind - 
vidual good: this very restlessness, 
this very discontent with the exact 
place that he occupies, makes the 
citizen a benefactor in his narrow 
circle. Commerce, better than charity, 
feeds the hungry, and clothes the 
naked. Ambition, better than brute 
affection, gives education to our 
children, and teaches them the love 
of industry, the pride of independence, 
the respect for others and them- 
selves!” 
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are at least not necessary to the 
existence of the maiority; they are 
not, therefore, worshipped as virtues. 
Society unites against thom; trea- 
chery, robbery, massacre, are not 
essential to the strength or safety of 
the community : they exist, it is true, 
but they are not cultivated, but 
punished. The thief in St. Giles’s 
has the virtues of your savage: he is 
truc to his companions, he is brave 
in danger, he is patient in privation ; 
he practises the virtues necessary to 
the bonds of his calling and the tacit 


“In other words, a deference to! laws of his vocation. He might have 
such qualities as can best fit them to , made an admirable savage ; but surely 


get on in the world, and make the 
most money !” 
“Take that view if you will; but 


the inass of civilised men are better 
than the thief?” 
Maltravers was struck, and paused 


the wiser, the more civilised the state, ' a° little before he replied; and then 
the worse chances for the rogue to | he shifted his ground. “But at least 
get on '—there may be some art, some | all our laws, all our efforts, must leave 
hypocrisy, some avarice,—nay, some | the multitude in every state con- 
haridners of heart, in paternal example | demned to a labour that deadens intel- 
and professional tuition. But what lect,and a poverty that embitters life", 
are such sober infirmities to the vices “Supposing this were true, still 
that arise from defiance and despair? there are multitudes besides the mul: 
Your savage has his virtues, but they titude. In each state Civilisation 
are mostly physical, fortitude, absti- produces a middle class, more nume- 
nence, patience :-—Mental and moral rous to-day than the whole peasantry 
virtues must be numerous or few, in| of a thousand years ago. Would 
proportion to the range of ideas and | Movement and Progress be without 
the exigencies of social life. With! their divine uses, even if they limited 
the savage, therefore, they must be | their cffect to the production of such 
fewer than with civilised men; andj|aclass? Look also to the effect of 
they are consequently limited to those art, and refinement, and just laws, in 
simple and rude elements which the | the wealthicr and higher classes, See 


safety of his state renders necessary 
to him. He is usually hospitable ; 
sometimes honest. But vices are 
necessary to his existence, as well as 
virtues: he is at war with a tribe 
that may destroy his own ; and trea- 
chery without scruple, cruelty without 
remorse, are essential to him; he 
fecls their neceasity, and calls them 
virtues / Even the half-civilised man, 
the Arab whom you praise, imagines 
he has a necessity for your money ; 
and his robberies become virtues to 
nim. But in civilised states, vices 


how their very habits of life tend to 
increase the sum of enjoyment—see 
the mighty activity that their very 
luxury, the very frivolity of their 
pursuits, create! Without an aris- 
tocracy, would there have been a 
middle class? without a middle class, 
would there ever have been an inter- 
position between Jord and slave? 
Before Commerce produces a middle 
claas, Religion creates one. The 
Priesthood, whatever its errors, was 
the curb to Power. But, to return to 
the multitude—you say that in all 
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times they are left the same. Is it 
so? I come to statistics again: I 
find that not only civilisation, but 
liberty, has a prodigious effect upon 
human life. It is, as it were, by the 
instinctof sclf-preservation that liberty 
. is so passionately desired by the multi- 
tude. A negro slave, for instance, 
dies annually as one to five or six, but 
a free African in the English service 
only as one to thirty-five! Freedom 
is not, therefore, a mere abstract 
dream—a beautiful name—a Platonic 
aspiration : it is interwoven with the 
most practical of all blessings, life 
itself! And can you say fairly, that, 
by laws, labour cannot be lightened 
and poverty diminished? We have 
granted already, that since there are 
degrees in discontent, there is a 
difference between the peasant and 
the serf;—how know you what the 
peasant a thousand years hence may 
be? Discontented, you will say— 
stili discontented. Yes; but if he 
had nut been discontented, he would 
have been a serf still! Far from 
quelling this desire to better himself, 
we ought to hail it as the source of 


his perpetual progress, That desire | 


to him is often like imagination to 
the poct, it transports him into the 
Future— 


‘Crura sonant ferro, sed canit inter opus '"— 


it is, indced, the gradual transforma- 
tion from the desire of Despair to 
the desire of IIope, that makes the 
difference between man and man— 
between misery and bliss.” 

And then comes the crisis. Hope 
ripens into deeds ; the stormy revolu- 
tion, perhaps the armed despotism ; 
the relapse into the second infancy of 
states !” 

‘Can we, with new agencies at 
our command—new morality—new 
wisdum—predicate of the Future by 
the Past? In ancient states, tho 
massa were slaves; civilisation and 
freedom rested with oligarchies; in 
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Athens 20,000 citizens, 400,000 
slaves! How easy decline, degene- 
racy, overthrow, in such states—a 
handful of soldiers and philosophers 
without a People! Now we have no 
longer barriers to the circulation of 
the blood of states. The absence of 
slavery, the existence of the Press; 
the healthful proportions of kingdoms, 
neither too confined nor too vast; 
have created new hopes, which history 
cannot destroy. As a proof, look to 
all late revolutions: in England the 
Civil Wars, the Reformation,—in 
France her awful Saturnalia, her mili- 
tary despotism! Has cither nation 
fallen back? The deluge passes, and 
behold, the face of things more glorious 
than before! Compare the French 
of to-day with the French of the old 
régime. You are silent; well, and if 
in all states there is ever some danger 
of evil in their activity, is that a 
reason why you are to lie down inac- 
tive +—why you are to leave the crew 
to battle for the helm? How much 
may individuals, by the diffusion of 
their own thoughts, in letters or in 
action, regulate the order of vast 
events—now prevent—now soften— 
now animate—now guide! Andisa 
man, to whom Providence and Fortune 
have imparted such prerogatives, to 
stand aloof, because he can neither 
foresee the Future nor create Perfec- 
tion? And you talk of no certain and 
definite goal! How know we that 
there is a certain and definite goal, 
even in Heaven? how know we that 
excellence may not be illimitable? 
Enough that we improve—that we 
procced: Seeing in the great design 
of earth that benevolence is an attri- 
bute of the Designer, let us leave the 
rest to Posterity and to God.” ° 
“You have disturbed many of my 
theories,” said Maltravers, candidly ; 
“and I will reflect on our conversation: 
but, after all, is every man to aspire 
to influence others}? to throw his 
ovinions into the great re eer 
3 


human destinies are weighed? Private 
li is mot criminal. It is no virtue 
te write a book, or to make a gpeech. 
Peshaps, I should be as-well engaged 
im returning to my country village, 
looking at my achools, and wrangling 
with the parish overseers——.” 

“Ah.” the Frenchman, 
laaghing; “if I have driven you to 
this point, I will go no farther. Every 
state of life has its duties ; every man 
mast be himself the judge of what he 
is most fit for. It is quite enough 
that he desires to be active, and labours 
to be useful; that he acknowledges 
the precept, ‘never to be weary in 
well-doing.’ The divine appetite once 
fostered, let it select its own food. 
But the man who, after fair trial of 
his capacities, and with all opportunity 
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for their full development before 

him, is convineed that he has facul- 

ties which private life cannot wholly 

absorb must not repine that Human 

Nature is not perfect, when he refuses 

even to exercise the gifts he himself 
es.” 

Now these arguments have been 
very tedious; in some places they 
have been old and trite; in others 
they may appear too much to apper- 
tain to the abstract theory of first 
principles. Yet from such arguments, 
pro and con, unless I greatly mistake, 
are to be derived corollaries equal: 
practical and sublime; the virtue « 
Action—the obligations of Genius— | 
and the philosophy that teaches us 1 
confide in the destinies, and labour ij 
the service, of mankind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“TN tell you presently her very picture: 
Stay—yoes it is so—Lelia.”” 


Maurravers had not shrunk into a 
system of false philosophy from way- 
ward and sickly dreams, from resolute 
self-delusion; on the contrary, his 
errors rested on his convictions—the 
convictions disturbed, the crrors were 
rudely shaken. 

But when his mind began restlessly 
to turn once more towards the duties 
of active life; when he recalled all 
the formcr drudgeries and toils of 
political conflict, or the wearing 
fatigues of literature, with its small 
cnmities, its false friendships, and its 
meagre and capricious rewards :—ah! 
then, indeed, he shrunk in dismay 
from the thougits of the solitude at 
home! No lips to console in dejec- 
tion, no heart to sympathise in 
triumph, no love within to counter- 
balance the hate without—and the 
best of man, his household affections, 
left to wither away, or to waste them- 
selves on ideal images, or melancholy 
remembrance. 

It may, indeed, be generally re- 
marked (contrary to a common 
notion), that the men who are most 
happy at home are the most active 
abroad. The animal spirits are neces- 
sary to healthful action; and dejec- 
tion and the sense of solitude will 
turn the stoutest into dreamers, The 
hermit is the antipodes of the citizen; 
and no gods animate and inspire us 
like the Lares, 

One evening, after an absence from 
Paris of nearly a fortnight, at De 
Montaigne's villa, in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Cloud, Maltravers, ‘vho, 


The Captain, Act v. Scene 1, 


though he no longer practised the 
art, was not less fond than heretofore 
of music, was seated in Madame de 
Ventadour’s box at the Italian Opera ; 
and Valerie, who was above all the 
woman’s jealousy of beauty, was 
expatiating with great warmth of 
eulogium upon the charms of 4 
young English lady whom she had 
met at Lady G——’s the preceding 
evening— 

“She is just my dcau idéal of the 
true English beauty,” said Valerie: 
“it is not only the exquisite fairness 
of the complexion, nor the eyes so 
purely blue, which the dark lashes 
relieve from the coldness common to 
the light eyes of the Scotch and 
Germans,—thut are so beautifully 
national, but the simplicity of manner, 
the unconsciousness of admiration, 
the mingled modesty and sense of 
the expression. No, I have seen 
women more beautiful, but 1 never 
saw one more lovely: you are silent— 
T expected some burst of patriotism 
in return for my compliment to your 
countrywoman !” 

“But I am so absorbed in that 
wonderful Pasta—— ” 

“You are no such thing; your 
thoughts are fur away. But can you 
tell me anything about my fair 
stranger and her fricnds? In the 
first place, there is a Lord Doltimore, 
whom I knew before—you neodl 
say nothing about him; in the 
next, there is his new-married bride, 
handsome, dark—but you are not 
well |” 
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‘It was the draught from the door 
—go on I beseech you—the young 
lady—the friend, her name?” 

“Her name I do not remember; 
but she was engaged to be married 
to one of your statesmen, Lord Var- 
grave—the marriage is broken off— 
I know not if that be the cause of a 
certain melancholy in her counte- 
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nance—a melancholy I am sure not 
natural to its Hebe-like expression. 
—But who have just entered the 
opposite box? Ah, Mr. Maltravers, 
do look, there is the beautiful English 
girl!” 

And Maltravers raised his eyes, 
and once more beheld the counte 
nance of Evelyn Cameron } 
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“ Words of dark import gave suspicion birth.’ —FPorrs® 


BOOK VIL 


CHAPTER I. 


 Zuce. Is the wind there ? 
That makes for me. 
Isab. Come—I forget a business.” 


Lorp Varcrave's travelling carriage 
was at his door, and he himself 
was putting on his great-coat in 
his library, when Lord Saxingham 
entered. 

“What! you are going into the 
country ?” 

“ Yea—I wrote you word—to see 
Lisle Court.” 

“ Ay, true; I had forgot. Some- 
how or other my memory is not so 
good as it was.” 

** But, let me see, Lisle Court is in 
eweeshire. Why, you will pass within 
ten miles of C * * * * ¥.” 

«O*#****! shall I? I am not 
much versed in the geography of 
England—never learned it at school. 
As for Poland, Kamschatka, Mexico, 
Madagascar, or any other place as to 
which knowledge would be useful, I 
have every inch of the way at my 
fingers’ end. But @propos of OC * ****, 
it is the town in which my late uncle 
made his fortune.” 

“Ah, so itis. I recollect you were 
to have stood for C* ** **, but gave 
it up to Staunch ; very handsome in 
you. Have you any interest there 
still?” 


Witt without Money. 


“TI think my ward has some 
tenants,—a street or two,—one called 
Richard Street, and the other Temple- 
ton Place. I had intended some 
weeks ago to have gone down there, 
and seen what fnterest was still left 
to our family; but Staunch himself 
told me that C***** was a sure 
card.” 

“So he thought; but he has been 
with me this morning in great alarm: 
he now thinks he shall be thrown out. 
A Mr. Winsley, who has a great deal 
of interest there, and was a supporter 
of his, hangs back on account of the 
'*** question. This is unlucky, as 
Staunch is quite with us; and if he 
were to rat now it would be most 
unfortunate.” 

“ Winsley! Winsley!—-my poor 
uncle's right-hand man. A great 
brewer— always chairman of the 
Templeton Committee. I know the 
name, though I never saw the man.” 

“If you could take C***** in 
your way?” 

“Mo be sure. Staunch must not 
be lost. We cannot throw away a 
single vote, much more one of such 
weight,—eighteen stone at the least! 
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I'll stop at C* **** on pretence of | the minister's thoughts flew to his 
seeing after my ward's houses, and death-bed, and to the strange secret 
t have a quiet conference with Mr. which in that last hour he had revealed 
‘ Winsley. Hem! Peers must not to Lumley,—a secret which had done 


interfere in elections—eh? Well, 
good-by; take care of yourself. I 
shall be back in a weck, I hope,— 
perhaps less.” 

In a minute more, Lord Vargrave 
and Mr. George Frederick Augustus 
AToward, a slim young gentleman of 
high birth and connexions, but who, 
having, as 8 portionless cadet, his own 
way to make in the world, conde- 
scended to be his lordship’s private 
secretary, were rattling over the streets 
the first stage to C * * * * *, 

It was late at night when Lord 
Vargrave arrived at the head inn of 
that grave and respectable cathedral 
city, in which once Richard Temple- 
ton, Esq.,—saint, banker, and _poli- 
tician,—had exercised his dictatorial 
sway. Sic transit gloria mundi! As 
he warmed his hands by the fire in 
‘the large wainscoted apartment into 
which he was shown, his eye met a 
full-length engraving of his uncle, 
with a roll of paper in his hands,— 
meant for a parliamentary bill for the 
turnpike trusts in the neighbourhood 
of C***** The sight brought 
back his recollections of that pious 
and asturnine relation, and insensibly 


much in deepening Lord Vargrave's 
contempt for the forms and conven- 
tionalities of decorous life. And here 
it may be mentioned—though in the 
course of this volume a penetrating 
reader may have guessed as much— 
that, whatever that secret, it did not 
refer expressly or exclusively to the 
late lord’s singular and _ ill-assorted 
marriage. Upon that point much 
was still left obscure to arouse Lum- 
ley’s curiosity, had he been a man 
whose curiosity was very vivacious, 
But on this he felt but little interest. 
He knew enough to believe that no 
further information could bencfit him- 
self personally; why should he trouble 
his head with what never would fill 
his pockets ? 

An audible yawn from the slim 
secretary roused Lord Vargrave from 
his revery. 

“T envy you, my young friend,” 
said he, good-humouredly. ‘It is a 
pleasure we lose as we grow older— 
that of being sleepy. However, ‘to 
bed,’ as Lady Macbeth says. Faith, 
I don’t wonder the poor devil of a 
thane was slow in going to Led with 
such a tigress. Good night to you,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


* Ma fortune va prendre une face nouvelle.” * 


Tux next’morning Vargrave inquired 
the way to Mr. Winsley’s, and walked 
alone to the house of the brewer. 
The slim secretary went to inspect 
the cathedral. 

Mr. Winsley was a little thickset 
man, with a civil but blunt elec- 
tioneering manner. He started when 
he heard Jord Vargrave’s name, and 
bowed with great stiffness. Vargrave 
saw at a glance that there was some 
cause of grudge in the mind of the 
worthy man; nor did Mr. Winsley 
long hesitate before he cleansed his 
bosom of its perilous stuff. 

“This is an unexpected honour, 
my lord: I don’t know how to account 
tor it.” 

“Why, Mr. Winsley, your friend- 
ship with my late uncle can, perhaps, 
sufficiently explain and apologise for 
a visit from a nephew sincerely 
attached to his memory.” 

“ Humph! I certainly did do all 
in my power to promote Mr. Temple- 
ton’s interests. No man, I may say, 
did more; and yet 1 don’t think it 
was much thought of the moment he 
turned his back upon the electors of 
C*rx*¥** Not that I bear any 
malice; I am well to do, and value 
no man’s favour—no man’s, my lord!” 

“You amaze me! I always heard 
my poor uncle speak of you in the 
highest terms.” 

“ Oh ‘!—well, it don’t signify—pray 
say no more of it. Can I offer your 
lordship a glass of wine?” 

“No, I am much obliged to you; 


* My fortune is about to take a turn. 


Racine: Androm. Act i. Scene |. 


but we really must set this little 
matter right. You:know that after 
his marriage my uncle never revisited 
C*****: and that shortly before 
his death he sold the greater part of 
his interest in this city. His young 
wife, I suppose, liked the neighbour- 
hood of London; and when elderly 
gentlemen do marry, you know, they 
are no longer their own masters; but 
if you had ever come to Fulham—ah! 
then, indeed, my uncle would have 
rejoiced to see his old friend.” 

“Your lordship thinks so,” said 
Mr. Winsley, with a sardonic smile. 
“You are mistaken; I did call at 
Fulham; and though I sent in my 
card, Lord Vargrave’s servant (he was 
then My Lord) brought back word 
that his lordship was not at home.” 

“But that must have been true; 
he was out, you may depend on it.” 

“IT saw him at the window, my 
lord,” said Mr. Winsley, taking a 
pinch of snuff. 

(Oh, the deuce! I’m in for it, 
thought Lumley.) “Very strange, 
indeed! but how can you account for 
it? Ah! perhaps the health of Lady 
Vargrave—she was so very delicate 
then, and my poor uncle lived for 
her—you know that he left all his 
fortune to Miss Cameron?” 

‘* Miss Cameron !—Who is she, my 
lord?” 

“ Why, his daughter-in-law; Lady 
Vargrave was a widow—a Mra, 
Cameron.” 

“ Mrs. Cam . I remember now 
—they put Cameron in the news- 
papers; but I thought it was a mis- 





take. But, perhaps” (added Winaley, 
with a sneer of peculiar malignity,)— 
“perhaps, when your worthy uncle 
thought of being a peer, he did not 
like to have it known that he married 
80 much beneath him.” 

“ You quite mistake, my dear sir; 
my uncle never denied that Mrs. 
Cameron was a lady of no fortune or 
connexions— widow to some poor 
Beotch gentleman, who died, I think, 
in India.” 

“He left her very ill off, poor 
thing; but she had a great deal of 
merit, and worked hard—she taught 
my girls to play——” 

“Your girls!—did Mrs. Cameron 
ever reside in C * * * * * 4” 

“To be sure; but she was then 
called Mrs. Butler—just as pretty a 
mame, to my fancy.” 

“You must make a mistake; my 
uncle married this lady in Devon- 

“ Very possibly,” quoth the brewer, 
doggedly. “Mrs. Butler left the town 
with her little girl, some time before 
Mr. Templeton married.” 

“Well, you are wiser than I am,” 
said Lumley, forcing a smile. “ But 
how can you be sure that Mrs. Butler 
and Mrs. Cameron are one and the 


game person? You did not go into! 
the honuse—you could not have seen | 
Lady Vargrave” (and here Lumley , 
shrewdly guessed—if the tale were, 


true—at the cause of his uncle’s 
exclusion of his old acquaintance). 
“No; but I saw her ladyship on 
the lawn,” said Mr. Winsley, with 
another sardonic emile ; “and I asked 
‘the porter at the lodge as I went out, 
if that was Lady Vargrave, and he 
said ‘yes.’ However, my lord, by- 
gones are by-gones—I bear no malice; 
your uncle was a good man; and if 
he had but aasid to me, ‘ Winsley, 
don't say a word about Mrs. Butler,’ 
he might have reckoned on me just 
aa much as when in his elections he 
maed to put five thousand pounds in 
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my hands, and say, ‘ Winsley, no 
bribery—it is wicked; let this be 
given in charity.’ Did any one ever 
know how that money went? Was 
your uncle ever accused of corruption? 
—But, my lord, surely you will take 
some refreshment?” 

“No, indeed; but if you will let 
me dine with you to-morrow, you'll 
oblige me much ;—and, whatever my 
uncle’s faults (and latterly, poor man, 
he was hardly in his senses ;—what a 
will he made!) let not the nephew 
suffer for them. Come, Mr. Winsley,” 
and Lumley held out his hand with 
enchanting frankness, “you know my 
motives are disinterested—I have no 
parliamentary interest to serve—we 
have no constituents for our Hospital 
of Incurables ;—and—oh ! that’s right 
—we're friends, I see! Now, I must 
go and look after my ward’s houses. 
Let me sec, the agent’s name is— 
igo” 

“ Perkina, I think, my lord,” said 
Mr. Winsley, thoroughly softened by 
the charm of Vargrave's words and 
manner. “Let me put on my hat, 
and show you his house.” 

“Will you?—that’s very kind ;— 
give me all the election news by the 
way—you know I was once within an 
ace of being your member.” 

Vargrave learned from his new 
friend some further particulars rela- 
tive to Mra. Butler’s humble habits 
and homely mode of life at C*¥****, 
which served completely to explain 
to him why his proud and worldly 
uncle had so carefully abstained from 
all intercourse with that city, and had 
prevented the nephew from standing 
for its vacant representation. It 
seemed, however, that Winsley — 
whose resentment was not of a very 
active or violent kind—had not com- 
municated the discovery he had madc 
to his fellow townspeople; bat had 
contented himself with hints and 
aphorisms, whenever he had heard 
the subject of Mr, Templeton’s mar- 
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riage discussed, which had led the’! 
gossips of the place to imagine that 
he had made a much worse selection 
than he really had. As to the accu- 
racy of Winsley’s assertion, Vargrave, 
though surprised at first, had but 
littledoubt on consideration, especially 
when he heard that Mrs Butler's 
principal patroness had been the 
Mrs. Leslie, now the intimate friend 
of Lady Varerave. But what had 
been the career—what the earlier 
eondition and struggles of this simple 
and interesting creature }—with her 
appearance at C * * * **, commenced 
all that surmise could invent. Not 
greater was the mystery that wrapped 
the apparition of Manco Capac by the 
lake Titiaca, than that which shrouded 
the places and the trials whence the 
lowly teacher of music had emerged 
amidst the streets of C * ** * ¥, 
Weary, and somewhat carcless, of 
conjecture, Lord Vargrave, in dining 
with Mr. Winsley, turned the conver- 
sation upon the business on which 


Miss Wineley glanced at mamma, 
and then at a younger sister, and 
then there was a titter—and then a 
fluttering—and then a rising—and 
Mr, Winsley, Lord Vargrave, and the 
slim secretary, were left alone. 

“Really, my lord,” said the host, 
resettling himself, and pushing the 
wine—* though you have guessed our 
little family arrangement, and I have 
some interest in the recommendation, 
—since Margaret will be Mrs. Robert 
Hobbs in a few weeks—yet I do not 
know a more acute, intelligent young 
man any where. Highly respectable, 
with an independent fortune; his 
father is lately dead, and made at 
least thirty thousand pounds in trade. 
His brother Edward is also dead ; 20 
he has the bulk of the property, and 
be follows his profession merely for 
amusement. He would consider it a 
great honour.” 

“‘ And where does he live ?” 

“Oh, not in this county —a long 
way off; close to ** ** *; but it is 


he had principally undertaken his all in your lordship’s road. A very 


journey—viz. the meditated purchase 
of Lisle Court. 


“I myself am not a very good judge 


nice house he has too. I have known 
his family since I was a boy; it is 
astonishing how his father improved 


of landed property,” said Vargrave ;! the place ;—it was a poor little lath- 
“T wish I knew of an expericnced and-plaster cottage when the late Mr. 
surveyor to look over the farms and , Hobbs bought it, and it is now a very 


timber: can you help me to such a 
one?” | 

Mr. Winsley smiled, and glanced at 
a rosy-chceked young lady, who sim- 
pered and turned away. “I think 
my daughter could recommend one 
to your lordship, if she dared.” 

“Qh, pa!” 

Taco. Well, Miss Winsley, I will 
take no recommendation but yours.” 

Miss Winsley made an effort. 

“Indeed, my lord, I have always 
heard Mr. Robert Hobbs considered 
very clever in his profession.” 

“Mr. Robert Hobbs is my man! 
ae good health—and a fair wife to 

m.” 


excellent family house.” 

“* Well vou shall give me the address 
and a letter of introduction, and s0 
much for that matter, But to retarn 
to politics ;” and here Lord Vargrave 
ran eloquently on, till Mr. Winsley 
thought him the only man in the 
world who could save the country 
from that utter annihilation —the 
possibility of which he had never even 
suspected before. 

It may be as well to add, that, on 
wishing Lord Vargrave good night, 
Mr Winsley whispered in his ear 
“Your lordship’s friend, Lord Stanneh, 
need be under no apprechension—we 
are all right!” 
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CHAFTER III. 


** This is the house, sir,"—Love's Pilgrimage, Act iv. So. 2 
** Redeunt Saturnia regna.” *—Virait, 


Tax next morning, Lumlcy and his 
slender companion were rollingrapidly 
over the same road on which, sixteen 
years ago, way-worn and weary, Alice 
Darvil had first met with Mrs, Leslie ; 
they were talking about a new opera- 
dancer as they whirled by the very 
spot. 

It was about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, the next day, when the 
carriage stopped at a cast-iron gate, 
on which was inscribed this epigraph, 
~—“ Hobbs’ Lodge—Ring the Bell.” 

“A snug place enough,” said Lord 
Vargrave, as they were waiting the 
arrival of the footman to unbar the 
gate. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Howard. “ Ifa 
retired Cit could be transformed into 
a house, such is the house be would 
be.” 

Poor Dale Cottage! the home of 
Poetry and Passion! But change 
visits the Commonplace as well as the 
Romantic. Since Alice had pressed 
to that cold grating her wistful eyes, 
time had wrought its allotted revolu- 
tions—the old had died—the young 
grown up. Of the children playing 
on the lawn, death had claimed some, 
and marriage others ;—and the holy- 
day of youth was gone for all. 

The servant opened the gate. Mr. 
Robert Hobbs was at home ;—he had 
friends with him—he was engaged, 
Lord Vargrave sent in his card, and 
the introductory letter from Mr. 
Winsley. In two seconds, these mis- 
sives brought to the gate Mr. Robert 


® A former etate of things returns. 


Hobbs himself: a smart young man, 
with a black stock, red whiskers, and 
an eye-glass pendant to a hair-chain 
which was possibly a gage d'amour 
from Miss Margaret Winsley. 

A profusion of bows, compliments, 
apologies, &c.. the carriage drove up 
the sweep, and Lord Vargrave des- 
cended, and was immediately ushered 
into Mr. Hobbs’ private room. The 
slim secretary followed, and sate 
silent, melancholy, and upright, while 
the peer affably explained his wants 
and wishes to the surveyor. 

Mr. Hobbs was well acquainted 
with the locality of Lisle Court, which 
was little more than thirty miles 
distant ; he should be proud to 
accompany Lord Vargrave thither 
the next morning. But, might he 
venture—might he dare—might he 
presume —a gentleman who lived at 
the town of ****, was to dine with 
him that day; a gentleman of the 
most profound knowledge of agri- 
cultural affairs; a gentleman who 
knew every farm, almost every acre, 
belonging to Colonel Maltravers—if 
his lordship could be induced to wave 
ceremony, and dine with Mr. Hobbs, 
it might be really useful to meet this 
gentleman. The slim secretary, who 
was very hungry, and who thought 
he sniffed an uncommonly savoury 
amell, looked up from his boots,— 
Lord Vargrave smiled. 

“ My young friend here is too great 
an admirer of Mra. Hobba—who is to 
be,—not to feel anxious to make the 
acquaintance of any members of the 
family eho is to enter.” 
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Mr. George Frederick Augustus 
Howard blushed indignant refutation 
of the calumnious charge.—Vargrave 
continued : 

‘¢ As for me, I shall be delighted to 
meet any friends of yours, and am 
greatly obliged for your consideration. 
We may dismiss the postboys, Howard, 
and what time shall we summon 
them 1—ten o’clock ?” 

“ If your lordship would condescend 
to accept a hed, we can accommodate 
your lordship and this gentleman, and 
start at any hour in the morning 
that : 

“So be it,” interrupted Vargrave. 
“You speak like 4 man of business. 
Howard, be so kind as to order the 
horses for six o'clock to-morrow. 
We'll breakfast at Lisle Court.” 

This matter settled, Lord Vargrave 
and Mr. Howard were shown into 
their respective apartments. Travel- 
ling dresses were changed—the dinner 
put back—-and the fish overboiled ; 
—-but what mattcred common fish, 
when Mr. Hobbs had just gaught 
such a big one? Of what consequence 
he should be henceforth and ever! 
A peer—a minister—a stranger to 
the county,—to come all this way to 
consult him !—to be his guest !—to be 
shown off, and patted, and trotted out 
before all the rest of the company ! 
Mr. Hobbs was a made man! Care- 
less of all this,—ever at home with 
any one,—and delighted, perhaps, to 
escape a téte-g-féte with Mr. Howard 
in a strange inn,—Vargrave lounged 
into the drawing-room, and was for- 
mally presented to the expectant 
family and the famishing guests. 

During the expiring bachelorship 
of Mr. Robert Hobbs, his sister, Mrs. 
Tiddy (to whom the reader was first 
introduced as a bride—gathering the 
wisdom of economy and large joints 
from the frugal lipa of her mamma), 
officiated as lady of the house,—a 
comely matron, and well-preserved,— 
except that she had lost a front tooth, 
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—in a jaundiced satinet gown,—with 
a fall of British blonde, and a tucker 
ofthesime: Mr. Tiddy being a starch 
man, and not willing that the luxu- 
riant charms uf Mrs. T. should be too 
temptingly exposed! ‘here was also 
Mr. Tiddy, whom his wifo had mar- 
ried for love, xzud who was now well 
to do; a fine-looking man, with large 
whiskers, and a Roman nose, a little 
awry. Moreover, there was a Miss 
Biddy or Bridget Hobbs, a young 
lady of four or five-and-twenty, who 
was considering whether she might 
ask Lord Vargrave to write something 
in her album, and who cast a bashful 
look of admiration at the slim secre- 
tary, as he now sauntered into the 
room, in a black coat, black waistcoat, 
black trousers, and black neckcloth, 
with a black pin,—looking much like 
an ebony cane split half-way up. Miss 
Biddy was a fair young lady, a leetle 
faded, with uncommonly thin arms 
and white satin shoes, on which the 
siim secretary cast his eyes and— 
shuddered ! 

In addition to the family group 
were the Rector of * * *, an agreeable 
man, who published sermons and 
poetry; also Sir William Jekyll, who 
was employing Mr. Hobbs to make a 
map of an estate he had just pur- 
chased ; also two country squires and 
their two wives; moreover, the phy- 
sician of the neighbouring town,—a 
remarkably tall man, who wore spec- 
tacles and told anecdotes; and, lastly, 
Mr. Onslow, the gentleman to whom 
Mr. Hobbs had referred,—an elderly 
man of prepossessing exterior, of high 
repute as the most efficient magistrate, 
the best farmer, and the most sensible 
person in the neighbourhood. This 
made the party, to each individual of 
which the great man bowed and 
amiled ; and the great man’s secretary 
bent, condescendingly, three joints of 
his back-bone. 

The bell was now rung—dinner 
announced, Sir William Jekyll led 


the way with one of ‘the she-squires, 
wat Lord Vargrave offered his arm to 
the portly Mrs. Tiddy. 

Vargrave, as usual, was the life of 

the feast. Mr. Howard, whe sat next 
te Misa Bridget, conversed with her 
between the courses, “in dum show.” 
Mr. Onslow and the physician played 
second and third to Lord Vargrave. 
When the dinner was over, and the 
ladies had retired, Vargrave found 
himself seated next to Mr. Onslow, 
and discovered in his neighbour a 
most agreeable companion. They 
talked principally about Lisle Court, 
and from Colonel Maltravers, the 
conversation turned naturally upon 
Ernest. Vargrave proclaimed his 
early intimacy with the latter gentle- 
man,— complained, feelingly, that 
politics had divided them of late,— 
amd told two or three anccdotes of 
their youthful adventures in the East. 
Mr. Onslow listened to him with 
much attention. 
* “JT made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Maltravers many years ago,” said he, 
“and upon a very delicate occasion. 
I was greatly interested in him,—] 
mever saw one so young (for he was 
then but a boy) manifest feclings so 
deep. By the datcs you have referred 
to, your acquaintance with him must 
bare commenced very shortly after 
mine. Was he, at that time, cheerful 
-—in good spirits?” 

“No, indeed — hypochondriacal to 
the greatest degree.” 

“Your lordship’s intimacy with 
hiss, and the confidence that generally 
exists between young men, induce me 
te suppose that he may have told you 
a fittle romance connected with his 
early years.” 

Lamley paused to consider; and 
this conversation, which had been 
emried on apart, was suddenly broken 
into by the tall doctor, whe wanted to 
know whether his lordship had ever 
herd the anecdote about Lerd Thur- 
lew and the lets King. The anecdote 
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was as long as the doctor himelf; 
and when it was over, the gentlemen 
adjourned to the drawing-room, and 
all conversation was immediately 
drowned by “ Row, brothers, row,’ 
which had only been suspended till 
the arrival of Mr. Tiddy, who had a 
fine bass voice. 

Alas! eighteen years ago, in that 
spot of earth, Alice Darvil had first 
caught the soul of music from the 
lips of Genius and of Love! But 
better as it is—less romantic, but 
more proper—as Hobbs’ Lodge was 
less pretty, but more safe from the 
winds and rains, than Dale Cottage. 

Miss Bridget ventured to ask the 
good-humouicd Lord Vargrave if he 
sang? “Not I, Miss Hobbs—but 
Howard, there—Ah, if you heard 
hin!” The consequence of this 
hint was, that the unhappy secretary, 
who alone, in a distant corner, was 
unconsciously refreshing his fancy 
with some cool weak coffee, was in- 
stantly beset with applications from 
Miss Bridget, Mrs. Tiddy, Mr. Tiddy 
and the tall doctor, to favour the 
company with a specimen of his 
talents. Mr. Ifoward could sing—he 
could even play the guitar. But to 
sing at Hobbs’ Lodge—to sing to the 
accompaniment of Mrs. Tiddy—to 
have his gentle tenor crushed to 
death in a glee by the heavy splay- 
foot of Mr. Tiddy’s manly bass—the 
thought was insufferable! He fal- 
tered forth assurances of his igno- 
rance, and hastened to bury his 
rescutment in the retirement of a 
remote sofa. Vargrave, who had 
forgotten the significant question of 
Mr. Onslow, renewed in a whisper his 
conversation with that gentleman 
relative to the meditated investment, 
while Mr. and Mrs, Tiddy sang, 
“Come dwell with me;” and Onslow 
was so pleased with his new acquaint- 
ance, that he volunteered to make a 
fourth in Lamley’s carriage the noxt 
morning, snd accompany him te Lisle 
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Court, This settled, the party soon 
afterwards broke up. At midnight 
Lord Vargrave was fast asleep ; and 
Mr, Howard, tossing restlessly to and 
fro on his melancholy couch, was 
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revolving all the hardships that await 
a native of St. James's, who ventures 
forth among 


‘‘ The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders !” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“But how were these doubts to be changed into absolute certainty ?”"—Epear Huntiry, 


Tux next morning, while it was yet 
dark, Lord Vargrave's carriage picked 
up Mr. Onslow at the door of a large 
old-fashioned house, at the entrance 
of the manufacturing town of * * * * 
The party were silent and sleepy, 
till they arrived at Lisle Court,— 
the sun had then appeared — the 
morning was clear—the air frosty and 
bracing. And as, after traversing 
a noble park, a superb quadrangular 
pile of brick, flanked by huge square 
turrets, coped with stone, broke upon 
the gaze of Lord Vargrare, his 
worldly heart swelled within him, 
and the image of [velyn became 
inexpressibly lovely and seductive. 
Though the housckceper was not 
prepared for Vargrave’s arrival at so 
early an hour, yet he had been daily 
expected : the logs soon burnt bright 
in the ample hearth of the breakfuast- 
room—the urn hissed—the cutlcis 
smoked—and while the rest of the 
party gathered round the fire, and 
unmuffied themselves of cloaks and 
shaw]-handkerchiefs, Vargravescizing 
upor the housekeeper traversed with 
delighted steps the magnificent suite 
of rooms—gazed on the pictures— 
admired the state bed-chambers— 
peeped into the offices—and recog- 
ised in all a mansion worthy of a 
Peer of England ; but which a more 
prudent man woyld have thought, 
with a sigh, required careful manage: 
ment ef the rent-roll raised from the | 


maintain. Such an idea did not 
cross the mind of Vargrave ; he only 
thought how much he should be 
honoured and envicd, when, as 
Secretary of State, he should yearly 
fill those feudal chambers with the 
pride and rank of England! It was 
characteristic of the extraordinary 
Sanguineness and self-confidence of 
Vargrave, that he entircly overlooked 
one slight obstacle to this prospect, 
in the determined refusal of Evelyn 
to accept that passionate homage 
which he offered to—her fortune ! 

When breakfast was over the 
steward was called in, and the party, 
mounted upon ponies, set out to 
reconnoitre. After spending the 
short day most agrecably in looking 
over the gardens, pleasure-grounds, 
park, and home-farm, and settling to 
visit the more distant parts of the 
property the next day, the party were 
returning home to dine, when Var- 
grave's eyecaught the glittering whim 
of Sir Gregory Gubbins. 

He pointed it out to Mr. Onslow, 
and Janghed much at hearing of the 
annoyance it occasioned to Colonel 
Maltravers. “Thus,” said Lumley, 
‘“‘do we all crumple the rose-leaf 
under us, and quarrel with couches 
the most luxuriant! As for me, I 
will wager, that were this property 
mine, or my ward’s, in three weeks 
we should have won the heart of Sir 
| Gregory, made him pull down his 


peoperty adequately to equip and | whim, and coaxed him out of his 
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interest in the city of ****, A 
good seat for you, Howard, some 
day or other.” 

“ Sir Gregory has prodigiously bad 
taste,” said Mr. Hobbs. “For my 
part, I think that there ought to be a 
certain modest simplicity in the dis- 
play of wealth got in business ;—that 
was my poor father’s maxim.” 

“Ah!” said Vargrave, ‘“ Hobbs’ 
Lodge is a specimen. Who was 
your predecessor in that charming 
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the knowledge of which could he 
turned to advantage. He took care 
not to confess his ignorance, but 
artfully proceeded to draw out Mr. 
Onslow’s communications. 

“Why, it is true,” said he, “ that 
Maltravers and I had no secrets, 
Ah! we were wild fellows then--the 
name of Butler is in his famijy— 
eh?” 

“It is. I see you know all.” 

“Yes; he told me the story, but it 


retreat ?” |is eighteen years ago. Do refresh 

“Why the place—then called Dale ' my memory. — Howard, my good 
Cottage—belonged to a Mr. Berners, fellow, just ride on and expedite 
a rich bachelor in business, who was dinner: Mr. Hobbs, will you go with 
rich enough not to mind what people | Mr. What’s-his-name, the steward, 


said of him, and kept ao lady there. | 
She ran off from him, and he then let 
it to some young man—a stranger 
—very eccentric, I hear—a Mr.—Mr. 
Butler—and he, too, gave the cottage 
an unlawful attraction—a most beau- 
tiful girl, I have heard.” 

“Butler!” echoed Vargrave— 
“ Butler—Butler!” — Lumley recol- 
lected that such had been the real 
name of Mrs. Cameron. 

Onslow looked hard at Vargrave. 

“You recognise the name, my Jord,” 
said he ina whisper, as Hobbs had 
turned to address himsclf to Mr. 
Howard. “I thought you very dis- 
creet when I asked you, last night, if 
you remembered the early follies of 
your friend.” A suspicion at once 
flashed upon the quick mind of Var- 
grave :— Butler was a name on 
the mother’s side in the family of 
Maltravers ; the gloom of Ernest when 
he first knew him—the boy's hints 
that the gloom was connected with 
the affections—the extraordinary and 
single accomplishment of Lady Var- 
grave in that art of which Maltra- 
vers was 80 consummate a master— 
the similarity of namc—all taken 
in conjunction with the meaning 
question of Mr. Onslow, were enough 
to snggest to Vurgrave that he might 
be on the verge of a family secret, 


and look over the maps, outgoings, 
&c.? Now, Mr. Onslow—so Maltra- 
vers took the cottage, and a lady 
with it —ay, I remember.” 

Mr. Onslow (who was in fact that 
magistrate to whom Ernest had con- 
fided his name and committed the 
search after Alice, and who was 
really anxious to know if any tidings 
of the poor girl had ever been as- 
certained) here related that history 
with which the reader is acquainted ; 
—the robbery of the cottage—the 
disappearance of Alice— the sus- 
picions that connected that disap- 
pearance with her ruffian father—the 
despair and search of Maltravers. 
He added that Ernest, both before 
his departure from England, and on 
his return, had written to him 
to learn if Alice had ever becn 
heard of ;—the replies of the magis- 
trate were unsatisfitory. ‘‘ And do 
you think, my lord, that Mr. Maltra- 
vers has never to this day ascertained 
what became of the poor young 
woman?” 

“Why, let me see,—what was her 
name?” 

The magistrate thought a moment, 
and replied, “ Alice Darvil.” 

“Alice!” exclaimed Vargrave. 
“ Alive !—aware that such was the 
Christian name of his uncle’s wife, 
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and now almost convinced of the 
truth of his firat vague suspicion. 

“ You seem to know the name.” 

“Of Alice; yes—but not Darvil. 
No, no; I believe he has never heard 
of the girl to this hour. Nor you 
either ?” 

“JT have not. One little cir¢um- 
stance related to me by Mr. Hobbs, 
your surveyor’s father, gave me some 
uneasiness, About two years after 
the young woman disappeared, a girl, 
of very humble dress and appearance, 
stopped at the gate of Hobbs’ Lodge, 
and asked earnestly for Mr. Butler. 
On hearing he was gone, she turned 
away, and was seen no more, It 
seems that this girl had an infant in 
her arms—which rather shocked the 
propriety of Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs. 
The old gentleman told me the cir- 
cumstance a few days after it hap- 
pened, and I caused inquiry to be made 
for the stranger; but she could not 
he discovered. I thought at first this 
possibly might be the lost Alice ; but I 
learned that, during his stay at the 
cottage, your friend—despite his error, 
which we will not stop to excuse,— 
had exercised so generous and wide a 
charity amongst the poor in the town 
and neighbourhood, that it was a more 
probable supposition of the two, that 
the girl belonged to some family he 
had formerly relieved, and her visit 
was that of a mendicant, not a mis- 
tress, Accordingly, after miuch con- 
sideration, I resolved not to mention 
the circumstance to Mr. Maltravers, 
when he wrote ta.me on his return 
from the Continent. A considerable 
time had then elapsed since the girl 
had applied to Mr. Hobbs ;—all trace 
of her was lost—the incident might 
open wounds that time must have 
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nearly healed—might give false hopes 
—or, what was worse, occasion a fresh 
and unfounded remorse at the idea of 
Alice’s destitution; it would, in fact, 
do no good, and might occasion 
much unnecessary pain. I therefore 
suppressed all mention of it.” 

“ You did right: and so the poor 
girl had an infant in her arms? 
—humph! What sort of looking 
person was this Alice Darvil ?—pretty, 
of course ?” 

“T never saw her; and none vut 
the persons employed in the pre- 
mises knew her by sight — they 
described her as remarkably lovely.” 

“Fair and slight,—with blue eyes, 
I suppose }—those are the orthodox 
requisites of a heroine.” 

“Upon my word I forget ;—indeed 
I should never have remembered as 
much as I do, if the celebrity of Mr. 
Maltravers, and the consequence of 
his family in these parts, together 
with the sight of his own agony—the 
most painful I ever witnessed—had 
not served to impress the whole affair 
very deeply on my mind.” 

“ Was the girl who appeared at the 
gate of Hobbs’ Lodge described to 
you ?” 

“ No ;—they scarcely observed her 
countenance, except that her com- 
plexion was too fair for a gipsy’s ;— 
yet, now I think of it, Mrs. Tiddy, 
who was with her father when he told 
me the adventure, dwelt particularly 
on her having (as you so pleasantly 
conjecture) fair hair and blue eyes. 
Mrs. Tiddy, béing just married, was 
romantic at that day.” 

“ Well, it is an odd tale.—But life. 
is full of odd tales. Here we are at 
the house—it really is a splendid old 
place !” 


i4 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Pendent opera interrupta.”*—VirelL. 


umn history Vargrave had. heard, he 
revolved much when he retired to 
rest. He could not but allow that 
there was still little ground for more 
than conjecture, that Alice Darvil and 
Alice Lady Vargrave were one and 
the same person. It might, however, 
be of great importance to him, to 
trace this conjecture to certainty. 
The knowledge of a secret of early 
sin and degradation in one eo pure, 
so spotless, as Lady Vargrave, might 
be of immense service in giving him 
& power over her, which he could 
turn to account with Evelyn. How 
could he best presecute further in- 
guiry?—by repairing at once to 
Brook Green—or—the thought struck 
him—by visiting and “ pumping” 
Mrs. Leslie, the patroness of Mrs. 
Butler of C * * * *, the friend of 
Lady Vargrave? It was worth trymg 
the latter—it was little out of his 
way back to London. His success 
in picking the brains of Mr. Onslow 
of a secret, encouraged him im the 
hope of equal success with Mrs. 
Leslie. He decided accordingly, and 
fell asleep to dream of Chmstmas 
batiues, royal visitors, the cabinet, the 
premiership '—Well, ‘no possessiqn 
equals the dreams of it !—Sleep on, 
-my lord !—gou would be restless 
enough if you were to gét all you want. 

For the next three days, Lord Var- 
grave was emplored in examining 
the general outlines of the estate, and 
the result of this survey satisfied him 
as to the expediency of the purchase. 


* The things begun are interrupted and 


On the third day, he was several miles 
from the house when a heavy rain 
came on. Jord Vargrave was con- 
stitutionally hardy, and, not having 
been much exposed to the visitations 
of the weather of late years, was not 
practically aware that, when a man is 
past forty, he cannot endure with 
impunity all that falls mnocuously on 
the elasticity of twenty-six. He did 
not, therefore, heed the rain that 
drenched him to the skin, and neg- 
lected to change his dress till he had 
finished reading some letters and 
newspapers which awaited his return 
at Lisle Court. The consequence of 
this imprudence was, that, the next 
morning when he woke, Lord Var- 
grave found himself, for almost the 
first time in his life, seriously ill. 
His head ached violently—cold shiver- 
ings shook his frame like an ague, 
the very strength of the constitution 
on which the fever had begun to 
fasten itself, augmented its danger. 
Lumley—the last man in the world 
to think of the possibility of dying— 
fought up against his own sensations 
—ordered his post-horses, as his visit 
of survey was now over, and scarcely 
even alluded to his indisposition. 
About an hour before he set off, his 
letters arrived ; one of these informed 
him that Osroline, accompanied by 
Evelyn, had already arrived in Paris ; 
the other was from Colonel Legard, 
respectfully resigning his office, on 
the ground of an accession of fortune 
by the sudden death of the admiral, 
and his intention to spend the ensuing 
year in & continental excursion. This 
last letter occasioned Vargrave con- 
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siderable alarm; he had always felt a 
deep jealousy of the handsome ex- 
guardsman, and he at once suspected 
that Legard was about to repair to 
Paris as bis rival. He sighed, and 
looked round the spacious apartment, 
and gazed on the wide prospects of 
grove and turf that extended from 
the window, and said to himself—* Is 
another to snatch these from my 
grasp?” His impatience to visit 
Mrs. Leslie—to gain ascendancy over 
Lady Vargrave—to repair to Paris— 
toscheme—to manwuvre—to triumph 
—accelerated the progress of the dis- 
ease that was now burning in his 
veins; and the hand that he held 
out to Mr. Hobbs, as he stepped into 
his carriage, almost scorched the cold, 
plump, moist fingers of the surveyor. 
Before six o'clock in the evening, 
Lord Vargrave confessed reluctantly 
to himself, that he was too ill to 


proceed much further. ‘ Howard,” 
said he then, breaking a silence that 
had lasted sume hours, “don’t be 
alarmed—I feel that I am about to 
have a severe attack ;—I shall stop at 
M——, (naming a large town they 
were approaching)—I shall send for 
the best physician the place affords; 
if I am delirious to morrow, or unable 
to give my own orders, have the kind- 
ness to send express for Dr. Holland 
—but don’t leave me yourself, my 
good fellow. At my age, it is a hard 
thing to have no one m the world to 
care for me in illness: d———n affection 
when I am well !” 

After this strange burst, which very 
much frightened Mr. Howard, Lumley 
relapsed into silence, not broken till 
he reached M——-. The best phy- 
sician was sent for; and the next 
morning, as he had halfforeseen and 
foretold; Lord Vargrave was delirious! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


* Nought under Heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sense of man, and all his mind possess, 
As Beauty's love-bait.”—Srensze. 


Lucarp was, a8 I have before inti- 
mated, a young man of generous and 
excellent dispositions, though some- 
what spoiled by the tenour of his 
education, and the gay and reckless 
society which had administered tonics 
to his vanity and opiates to his in- 
tellect. The effect which the beauty, 
the grace, the innocence of Evelyn, 
had produced upon him had been 
most deep and most salutary. It 
had rendered dissipation tasteless and 
insipid—it had made him look more 
deeply into his own heart, and into 
the rules of life. Though, partly 
from the irksomeness of dependence 
upon an uncle at once generous and 
ungracious, partly from a diffident 
and feeling sense of his own inade- 
quate pretensions to the hand of Miss 
Cameron, and partly from the prior 
and acknowledged claims of Lord 
Vargrave—he had accepted, half in 
despair, the appointment offered to 
him, he still found it impossible tr 
banish that image which had been 
the first to engrave upon ardent and 
fresh affections an indelible impres- 
sion. He secretly chafed at the 
thought that it was to a fortunate 
rival that he owed the independence 
and the station he had acquired, and 
resolved to seize an early opportunity 
to free himeelf from obligations that 
he deeply regretted he had incurred. 
At length, he learned that Lord Var- 
grave had been refused—that Evelyn 
was free; and, within 'a few days 
from that intelligence, the admiral 
was seized with apoplexy—and ee gir 
waddenly found, himself possessed, if 


not of wealth, at least of a competence 
sufficient to redeem his character as 
& suitor from the suspicion attached 
to a fortune-hunter and adventurer. 
Despite the new prospects opened to’ 
him bythe death of his uncle, and 
despite the surly caprice which had 
mingled with and alloyed the old 
admiral’s kindness, Legard was greatly 
shocked by his death ; and his grate- 
ful and gentle nature was at first 
only sensible to grief for the loss he 
had sustained. But when, at last, 
recovering from his sorrow, he saw 
Evelyn disengaged and free, and 
himself in a position honourably to 
contest her hand, he could not resist 
the sweet and passionate hopes that 
broke upon him. He resigned, as we 
have seen, his official appointment, 
and set out for Paris. He reached 
that city a day or two after the arrival 
of Lord and Lady Doltimore. He 
found the former, who had not for- 
gotten the cautions of Vargrave, at 
first cold and distant; but partly from 
the indolent habit of submitting to 
Legard’s dictates on matters of taste, 
partly from a liking to his society, 
and principally from the popular suf- 
frages of fashion, which had always 
been accorded to Legard, and which 
were noways diminished by the news 
of his accession of fortune— Lord 
Doltimore, weak and vain, speedily 
yielded to the influences of his old 
associate, and Legard became quietly 
installed as the enfant de la maison. 
Caroline was not in this instance a 
very faithful ally to Vargrave’s views 
and policy. In his singular liaison 
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with Lady Doltimore, the crafty ma- 
noeuvrer had committed the vulgar 
fault of intriguers: he had over. 
refined, and had over-reached himself. 
At thecommencement of their strange 
and unprincipled intimacy, Vargrave 
had had, perhaps, no other thought 
than that of piquing Evelyn, con- 
soling his vanity, amusing his ennut, 
and indulging rather his propensities 
as a gallant, than promoting his more 
serious objects as a man of the world. 
By degrees, and especially at Knares- 
)dean, Vargrave himself became deeply 
entangled, by an affair that he had 
never before contemplated as more 
important than a passing diversion : 
~—~instead of securing a friend to 
assist him in his designs on Evelyn, 
he suddenly found that he had ob- 
tained a mistress anxious for his love, 
and jealous of his homage. With his 
usual promptitude and self-confidence, 
he was led at once to deliver himeelf 
of all the ill consequences of his rash- 
ness—to get rid of Caroline as-a 
mistress—and to retain her as a tool, 
by marrying her to Lord Doltimore 
By the great ascendancy which lus 
character acquired over her, and by 
her own worldly ambition, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing her to sacrifice all 
romance to an union that gave her 
rank and fortune ; and Vargrave then 
rested satisfied, that the clever wife 
would not only secure him a perma- 
nent power over the political influence 
and private fortune of the weak hus- 
band, but also abet his designs in 
gecuring an alliance equally desirable 
for himself. Here it was that Var- 
grave’s incapacity to understand the 
refinements and scruples of a woman’s 
affection and nature, however guilty 
the one, and however worldly the 
other, foiled and deceived him. Caro- 
line, though the wife of another, could 
not contemplate, without anguish, a 
similar bondage for her lover; and, 
having something of the better quali- 
ties of her sex still left to her, she 
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recoiled from being an accomplice in 
arts that were to drive the young, 
inexperienced, and guileless creature 
who called her “friend” into the 
arms of a man who openly avowed 
the most mercenary motives, and who 
took gods and men to witness that 
his heart was sacred to another. Only 
in Vargrave’s presence were these 
scruples overmastered ; but the mo- 
ment he was gone they returned in 
full force: she had yielded, from 
positive fear, to his commands that 
she should convey Evelyn to Paris; 
but she trembled to think of the 
vague hints and dark menaces that 
Vargrave had let fall as to ulterior 
proceedings, and was distracted at 
the thought of being implicated in 
some villanous or rash design. When, 
therefore, the man whose rivalry Var- 
grave most feared was almost esta- 
blished at her house, she made but a 
feeble resistance: she thought that, 
if Legard should become a welcome 
and accepted suitor before Lumley 
arrived, the latter would be forced 
to forego whatever hopes he yet 
cherished, and that she should be 
delivered from a dilemma, the pros- 
pect of which daunted and appalled 
her. Added to this, Caroline was 
now, alas! sensible that a fool is not 
so easily governed—her resistance to 
an intimacy with Legard would have 
been of little avail: Doltimore, in 
these matters, had an obstinate will 
of his own ; and, whatever might once 
have been Caroline's influence over 
her liege, certain it is, that such infln- 
ence had been greatly impaired of 
late by the indulgence of a temper, 
always irritable, and now daily more 
soured by regret, remorse, contempt 
for her husband,—and the melancholy 
discovery that fortune, youth, beauty, 
and station, are no talismans against 
misery. 

It was the gayest season of Paris ; 
and, to escape from herself, Caroline 
plunged eagerly into the vortex of its’ 


até 


Ghaipations, If Doltimore's Keart was 

i his vanity was pleased 
ab the ‘admiration Caroline excited ; 
and he himself was of an age and 
temper tg share fn the pursuits and 
amusements of his wife. Imto these 
guieties, new to their fascination, 
dazzled by their splendour, the young 
Rvelyn entered, with her hostess ; 
and ever by her side was the um- 
equalled form of Legard. Each of 
them in the bloom of youth, each of 
them at once formed to please, and to 
be pleased by, that fair Armida which 
we call the World, there was, neces- 
sarily, a certain congeniality in their 
views and sentiments, their occupa- 
tions and their objects ; nor was there, 
in ali that brilliant city, one more 
calculated to captivate the eye and 
fancy than George Legard. But still, 
to a certain degree, difident and 
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Tt was at this time Legard, who 
exte behind Miss Cameron, uncoa- 
scious of the approach of a rival, hap- 
pened, lxy otfe of thoae chances which 
occur in ‘conversation, to mention 
the name of Maltravers. He asked 
Evelyn if she had yet met him ? 

“What! is he then in Paris?” 
asked Evelyn quickly. “I heard, 
indeed,” she continued, “that he left 
Burleigh for Paris, but imagined he 
had gone on to Italy.” 

“ No, he is still here; but he goes, 
I believe, little into the society Lady 
Doltimore chiefly visits. Is he one 
of your favourites, Miss Cameron }” 

There was a slight increase of colour 
in Evelyn’s beautiful cheek, as she 
answered— 

“Ie it possible not to admire and 
be interested in one so gifted }” 

“He has certainly noble and fine 


fearful, Legard never yet spoke of qualities,” returned Legard ; “but I 


love; nor did their intimacy at this 
time ripen to that point in which 


Evelyn could have asked herself if tarice of manner—seem t6 
there were danger in the society of esteem. Yet J ought not 


Legard, or serious meaning in his 
obvious admiration. Whether that 
melancholy, to which Lady Vargrave 


thoughts connected with Maltravers, 


cannot feel at ease with him ; a cold- 
ness—a hautewr—a measured dis- 
rbid even 
BY 80,” 
he added, with a pang of self-reproach. 
“No, indeed, you ought not to say 
80,” said Evelyn, shakimg her head 
with a pretty affectation of anger; 
‘for I know that you pretend to like 
what I like, and admire what I 


or unacknowledged recollections of admire; and [ am an enthusiast in 


The Doltimores had been about 
three weeks in Paris; and, for a fert- 
wight of that time, Legard had been 


their constant guest, and half the: 


inmate of their hotel ; when, on that 
night which has been commemorated 


in our last book, Maltravers suddenty i 


more beheld the face of Evelyn, 


and 
aspect, he that 


all that relates to Mr. Maltravers!” 
“I know that I would wish te see 
ail things in life through Miss Came- 


Legard had risen 
his seat to him: he availed 
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ef the civility, greeted his old ac- 
quaintance with a smile and bow, and 
in a few minutes he was in deep con- 
verse with Evelyn. : 

Never had he so successfully exerted 
the singular, the master-fascinution 
that he could command at will—the 
more powerful, from its contrast to 
his ordinary coldness: in the very 
expression of his eyes—the very tone 
of his voice—there was that, in Mal- 
travers, seen at his happier moments, 
which irresistibly interested and ab- 
sorbed your attention : he could make 
you forget everything but himself, 
and the rich, easy, yet earnest elo- 
quence, which gave colour to his 
language and melody to his voice. 
In that hour of renewed intercourse 
with one who had at first awakened, 
if not her heart, at least her imagi- 
nation and her deeper thoughts, 
certain it is that even Legard was 
not missed. As she smiled and lis- 
tened, Evelyn dreamt not of the 


anguish she inflicted. Leaning against 
the back of the box, Legard surveyed 
the absorbed attention of fivelyn, the 
adoring eyes of Maltravers, with that 
utter and crushing wretchedness which 
no passion but jealousy, and that only 
while it is yet a virgin agony, can 
bestow! He had never before even 
dreamt of rivalry in such a quarter ; 
but there was that ineffable instinct, 
which lovers have, and which so 
seldom errs, that told him at once 
that in Maltravers was the greatest 
obstacle and peril his passion could 
encounter. He waited in hopes that 
Evelyn would take the occasion to 
turn to him at least—when the fourth 
act closed. She did not; and, unable 
to constrain his emotions, and reply 
to the small-talk of Lord Doltimore, 
he abruptly quitted the box. 

When the opera was over, Maltra- 
vers offered his arm to Evelyn; she 
accepted it, and then she looked round 
for Legard. He was gone. 
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CHAPTER L 
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* ‘She is young, wise, fair, 


In these to Nature she’s immediate heir. 


+ © 


* 


* % 


* Honours best thrive, 


When rather from our acts we them derive 


»” 


Than our foregoers ! 


BETTER PROM ERNEST MALTRAVERS TO THE 
NON. FREOSRICK CLEVELAND. 

“ Every 1s free—she is in Paris—I 

have seen her—I see her daily. 

“ How true it is that we cannot 
make a philosophy of indifference! 
The affections are stronger than all 
our reasonings. We must take them 
into our alliance, or they will destroy 
all our theories of sclf-government. 
Such fools of fate are we, passing from 
system to system—from scheme to 
scheme—vainly seeking to shut out 
passion and sorrow-—forgetting that 
they are born within us—and return 
te the soul as the seasons to the earth! 
Yet,—years, many years ago—when 
I first looked gravely into my own 
nature and being here—when I first 
awakened to the dignity and solemn 
responsibilities of human life—I had 
resolved to curb aad tame myself into 
@ thing of rule and measure. Bearing 
within me the wound scarred over but 
never healed—-the consciousness of 
wrong to the heart that had leaned 
upon ms—haunted by the mournful 


—Aill’s Well that Ends Welt. 


dered at new affections bequeathing 
new griefs. Wrapped in a haughty 
egotism, I wished not to extend my 
empire over a wider circuit than my 
own intellect and passions. I turned 
from the trader-covetousneas of bliss, 
that would freight the wealth of life 
upon barks exposed to every wind 
upon the seas of Fate—I was contented 
with the hope to pass life alone, 
honoured, though unloved. Slowly 
and reluctantly I yielded to the fasci- 
nations of Florence Lascelles. The 
hour that sealed the compact between 
us was one of regret and alarm. In 
vain I sought to deceive myself—I 
felt that 1 did not love. And then } 
imagined that Love was no longer in 
my nature—that I had exhausted its 
treasures. before my time, and left my 
heart a bankrupt. Not till theriasé 
—not till that glorious soul broke ous 
im all its brightness, the nearer it 
approached the source to which it has 
returned—did I feel of what tendar- 
nese she was worthy and I waa capable, 
She died, and the world was darkened! 


memory of my lost Alise—I shad- Energy—ambition—my former aims 
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and objecta—were all sacrificed at her Or, rather, I was with the Past--in 
tomb. But amidst ruins and through the bowers of my spring-tide of life 
the darkness, my soul yet supported and hope! It was an after-birth of 
me; I could no longer hope, but I youth—my love for that young heart! 
could endure. Iwas resolved that I “It is, indeed, only in maturity 
would not be subdued, and that the that we know how lovely were our 
world should not hear me groan. earliest years! What depth of wisdom 
Amidst strange and far-distant scenes in the old Greek myth, that allotted 
—amidst hordes to whom my very Hebe as the prize to the God who 
language was unknown—in wastes had been the Arch-Labourer of life! 
and forests which the step of civilised and whom the satiety of all that 
man, with his sorrows and hisdreams, results from experience, had made 
had never trodden—I wrestled with enamoured of all that belongs to the 
my soul, as the patriarch of old Hopeful and the New! 

wrestled with the angel—and the “This enchanting child—this de- 
angel was at last the victor! You do lghtful Evclyn—this ray of undreamt- 
not mistake me—you know that it of sunshine—smiled away all my 
was not the death of Florence alone palaces of ice! I loved, Cleveland-— 
that worked in me that awful revolu- I loved more ardently, more passion- 
tion, but with that death the last ately, more wildly than ever I did of 
glory fled from the face of things, old! But suddenly I learned that 
that had seemed to me beautiful of , She was affianced to another, and felt 
old. Hers was a love that accom- | that it was not for me to question, to 
panied and dignified the schemes and ' seek the annulment of, the bond. J 
aspirations of manhood—a love that had been unworthy to love Evelyn, if 
was an incarnation of ambition itsclf,|I had not loved Honour more! I 
and all the evils and disappointments fied from her presence, honestly and 
that belong to ambition seemed to resolutely; I sought to conquer a 
crowd around my heart lke vultures fo: bidden passion ; I believed that I 
to a feast, allured and invited by the had not won affection in return; I 
dead. But this at length was over; believed, from certain expressions that 
the barbarous state restored me to the I overheard Evelyn utter to another, 
civilised. I returned to my equals, that her heart as well as her hand, 
prepared no more to be an actor in was given to Vargrave. 1 came 
the strife, but a calm spectator of the hither; you know how sternly and 
turbulent arena. I once more laid resolutely I strove to eradicate a 
my head beneath the roof of my weakness that seemed without even 
fathefs; and, if without any clear and the justification of hope! IfI suffered, 
definite object, I at least hoped to I betrayed it not. Suddenly Evelyn 
find amidst ‘my old hereditary trees’ appeared again before me! —ard 
the charm of contemplation and suddenly I learned that she was free t 
repose, And scarce—in the first Oh, the rapture of that moment! 
hours of my arrival—had I indulged Could you have seen her bright face, 
that dream, when a fair face, a sweet her enchanting smile, when we met 
voice, that had once before left deep again! Her ingenuous innocence did 
and unobliterated impressions on my not conceal her gladness at seeing 
heart, scattered all my philosophy to me! What hopes broke upon me! 
the winds. I saw Evelyn! and ifever Despite the difference of our yeags, I 
there was love at first sight, it was think she loves me! that in that love 
that which I felt for her: I lived in I am about at last to learn what 
her presence, and forgot the Future! blessings there are in life ! 
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“Evelyn has the simplicity, the 
tenderness, of Alice, with the refine- 
ment and culture of Florence herself; 
not thé genius—not the daring spirit 
-—not the almost fearful brilliancy of 
that ill-fated being—but with a taste 
as true to the Beautiful, with a soul 
as sensitive to the Sublime! In 
Evelyn’s presence I feel a sense of 
peace, of security, of home! Happy! 
thrice happy! he who will take her 
to his breast! Of late she has assumed 
a new charm in my eyes—a certain 
pensiveness and abstraction have 
succeeded to her wonted gaiety. Ah! 
Love is pensive; is it not Cleveland } 
How often I ask myself that question ! 
And yet, amidst all my hopes, there 
are hours when I tremble and despond! 
How can that innocent and joyous 
spirit sympathise with all that mine 
has endured and known? How, even 
though her imagination be dazzled by 
some prestige around my name, how 
cun I believe that I have awakened 
her heart to that deep and real ‘ove 
of which it is capable, and which 
youth excites in youth? When we 
meet at her home, or amidst the quiet 
yet brilliant society which is gathered 
round Madame de Ventadour or the 
De Montaignes, with whom she is an 
especial favourite—when we converse 
—when I sit by her, and her soft eyes 
meet mine—I feel not the disparity 
of years; my heart speaks to her, and 
that is youthful still! But in the 
more gay and crowded haunts to 


which her presence allures me, when | 


I see that fairy form surrounded by 


those who have not outlived the 


pleasures that so naturally dazzle and 
captivate her—-then, indeed, I feel 
that my tastes, my habits, my pur- 
suits, belong to another season of 
life, and ask myself anxiously, if my 
nature and my years are those that 
can make her happy? Then, indeed, 
i recognise the wide interval that time 
and trial place between one whom the 
world has wearied, and one for whom 
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the world is new. If she should dis- 
cover hereafter that youth should love 
only youth, my bitterest anguish 
would be that of remorse! I know 
how deeply I love, by knowing how 
immeasurably dearer her happiness is 
than my own! I will wait, then, yet 
awhile—I will examine—lI will wateh 
well that I do not deceive myself. As 
yet, I think that I have no rivals 
whom I need fear: surrounded as she 
js by the youngest and the gayest, she 
still turns with evident pleasure to 
me, whom she calls her friend. Sh 

will forego even the amusements she 
most loves, for socicty in which we 
can converse more at ease. You 
remember, fur instance, young Legard? 
—he is here; and before I met Evelyn, 
was much at Lady Doltimore’s house. 
1 cannot be blind to his superior 
advantages of youth and person; and 
there is something striking and pre- 
possessing in the gentle yet manly 
frankness of his manner ;—and yet 
no fear of his rivalship ever haunts 
me. True, that of late he has been 
little in Evelyn’s society; nor do I 
think, in the frivolity of his pursuits, 
he can have educated his mind to 
appreciate Evelyn, or be possessed of 
those qualities which would render 
him worthy of her. But there is 
something good in the young man, 
despite his foibles—something that 
wins upon me; and you will 
smile to learn, that he has even 
surprised from me—vusually go re- 
served on such matters—the ¢on- 
fersion of my attachment and hopes! 
Evelyn often talks to me of her 
mother, and describes her in colours 
so glowing, that I feel the greatest 
interest in one who has helped to 
form so beautiful and pure a mind, 
Can you learn who Lady Vargrave 
was }—there is evidently some mystery 
thrown over her birth and connexions; 
and, from what I can hear, this arises 
from their lowliness. You know that, 
though I have been accused of family 


pride, it is a pride of a peculiar sort. 
I am proud, not of the length of a 
mouldering pedigree, but of some 
historical quarterings in my escut- 
cheon—of some blood of scholars 
and of heroes that rolis in my veins; 
it is the same kind of pride that an 
Englishman may feel in belonging to 
® country that has produced Shaks- 
e and Bacon. I have never, I 
ope, felt the valgar pride that dis- 
dains want of birth in others; and I 
care not three straws whether my 
friend or my wife be descended from 
a king or a peasant. It is myself, 
and not my connexions, who alone 
can disgrace my lineage; therefore, 
however humble Lady Vargrave’s 
parentage, do not scruple to inform 
me, should you learn any intelligence 
that bears upon it. 

“T had a conversation last night 
with Evelyn, that delighted me. By 
some accident we spoke of Lord Var- 
gfave; and she told me, with an 
ehchanting candour, of the position 
in which she stood with him, and the 
Congcientious and noble scruples she 
felt as to the enjoyment of a fortune, 
which her benefactor and step-father 
had evidently intended to be shared 
with his nearest relative. In these 
seruples I cordially concurred; and 
if I marry Evelyn, my first care will 
be to carry them into effect—by 
securing to Vargrave, as far as the 
law may permit, the larger part of 
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the income—I should like to say all 
—at least till Evelyn's children would 
have the right to claim it: a right 
not to be enforced during her own, 
and, therefore, probably not during 
Vargrave’s life. I own that this 
would be no sacrifice, for I am proud 
enough to recoil from the thought of 
being indebted for fortune to the 
woman I love. It was that kind of 
pride which gave coldness and con- 
straint to my regard for Florence; 
and for the rest, my own property 
(much increased by the simplicity of 
tay habits of life for the last few 
years) will suffice for all Evelyn or 
myself could require. Ah! madman, 
that I am!—I calculate already on 
marriage, even while I have so much 
cause for anxiety as to love. But my 
heart beats—my heart has grown a 
dial, that keeps the account of time; 
by its movements I calculate the 
momenta—in an hour I shall see her! 

“Qh !—never!— never! in my 
wildest and earliest visions, could I 
have fancied that I should love as I 
love now! Adieu, my oldest and 
kindest friend! If I am happy at 
last, it will be something to feel that 
at last I shall have satisfied your 
expectations of my youth. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“EH, MaLTRAvERs.” 


* Rue de ——, Paris, 
January —, 19--.” 
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CHAPTER IL 


* * 


* “In her youth 


There is a prone and speechless dialect— 
Such asmoves men.”—Measure Jor Measure. 


« Abbess. Haply in private— 
Adriana, And in assemblies too.”—-Comedy of Errors. 


Ir was true, a8 Maltravers had stated, 
that Legard had of late been little at 
Lady Doltimore’s, or in the same 
society as Evelyn. With the vehe- 
mence of an ardent and passionate 
nature, he yielded to the jealous rage 
and grief that devoured him. He 
saw too clearly, and from the first, 
that Maltravers adored Evelyn; and, 
in her familiar kindness of manner 
towards him, in the unlimited venera- 
tion in which she appeared to hold 
his gifts and qualities, he thought 
that that love might become reci- 
procal. He became gloomy and 
almost morose ;—he shunned Evelyn 
—he forbore to enter into the lists 
against his rival. Perhaps the intel- 
lectual superiority of Maltravers—the 
extraordinary conversational brilliancy 
that he could display when he pleased 
——the commanding dignity of his 

anners—even the matured authority 
of his reputation and years, might 
have served to awe the hopes, as well 
as to wound the vanity, of a man 
accustomed himself to be the oracle 
ofacircle. These might have strongly 
influenced Legard in withdrawing 
himself from Evelyn’s society; but 
there was one circumstance, connected 
with motives much more generous, 
that mainly determined his conduct. 
It happened that Maltravers, shortly 
after his first interview with Evelyn, 
‘was riding alone one day, in the more 
sequestered part of the Bois de Bou- 


logne, when he encountered Legard, Eve 


also alone, and on horseback. The 
latter, on succeeding to his uncle's 
fortune, had taken care to repay his 
debt to Maltravers; he had done so 
in a short, but feeling and grateful 
letter, which had been forwarded to 
Maltravers at Paris, and which pleased 
and touched him. Since that time 
he had taken a liking to the young 
man, and now, meeting him at Paris, 
he sought, to a certain extent, Legard’s 
more intimate acquaintance. Mal- 
travers was in that happy mood, when 
we are inclined to be friends with 
all men. It is true, however, that, 
though unknown to himself, that pride 
of bearing, which often gave to the 
very virtues of Maltravers an unami- 
able aspect, occasionally irritated one 
who felt he had incurred to him an 
obligation of honour and of life, never 
to be effaced; it made the sense of 
this obligation more intolerable to 
Legard ; it made him more desirous 
to acquit himself of the charge. But, 
on this day, there was so much 
cordiality in the greeting of Mal- 
travers, and he pressed Legard in so 
friendty a manner to join him in his 
ride, that the young man’s heart was 
softened, and they rede together, 
conversing familiarly on such topics 
as were in common between them. 
At last the conversation fell on Lord 
and Lady Doltimore; and thence 
Maltravers, whose soul was full of ome 
thought, turned it indirectly towards 
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“Did you ever see Lady Vargrave? 

“ Never,” replied Legard, lookin; 
another way; “but Lady Dettimon 
says she is as beautiful as Evelyn 
herself, if that be possible ; and stil! 
so young in form and countenance, 
that she looks rather like her siste 
than her mother !” 

“ How J should like to know her! 
said Maltravers, with a sudden energy. 

Legard changed the subject. Hi 
spoke of the Carnival—of balls—o: 
masquerades—of operas—of reigning 
beauties ! 

“ Ah!” said Maltravers, with a half 
sigh, “yours is the age for those 
dazzling pleasures; to me they are 
‘the twice-told tale.’” 

Maltravers meant it not, but this 
remark chafed Legard. He though 
it conveyed a sarcasm on the childish- 
ness of his own mind, or the levity o 
his pursuits: his colour mounted, ag 
he replied, 

“It is not, I fear, the slight differ. 
@nce of years between us, it is th 
difference of intellect you would in. 
‘sinuate; hut you should remembe 
all men have not your resources; al 
men cannot pretend to genius !” 

“ My dear Legard,” said Maltravers, 
kindly, “do not fancy that I could 
have designed any insinuation half so 
presumptuous and impertinent. Be- 
lieve me, I envy you, sincerely and 
sadly, all those faculties of enjoymen: 
which I have worn away. Oh, how I 
envy you! fot, were they still mine, 
then—then, indeed, I might hope to 
zould myself into greater congeniality 
with the beautiful and the young !” 

Maltravers paused a moment, and 

resumed with a grave smile: “I 
trust, Legard, that you will be wiser 
than I have been; that you will 
r your roses while it is yet May: 

and that you will not live to thirty- 
six, pining for happiness and home, a 
Gisappointed and desolate man ; till, 
[pea your ideal is at last found, you 
back appalled, to discover that 
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you have lost none of the tendencies 
to love, but many of the graces by 
which love is to be allured |” 

There was so much gerious and 
earnest feeling in these words, that 
they went home at once to Legard’s 
sympathies. He felt irresistibly im- 
pelled to learn the worst. 

“ Maltravers!” said he, in a hurried 
tone, “it would be an idle compliment 
to say that you are not likely to love 
in vain: perhaps it is indelicate in 
me to apply a general remark; and 
yet—yet I cannot but fancy that I 
have discovered your secret, and that 
you are not insensible to the charms 
of Miss Cameron !” 

“Legard!” said Maltravers,—and 
s0 strong was his fervent attachment 
to Evelyn, that it swept away all his 
natural coldness and reserve—" I tell 
you plainly and frankly, that in my 
love for Evelyn Cameron lie the last 
hopes J have in life. I have no 
thought, no ambition, no sentiment 
that is not vowed to her. If my love 
should be unreturned,—I may strive 
to endure the blow—I may mix with 
the world—I may seem to occupy 
myself in the aims of others—but my 
heart will be broken! Let us talk of 
this no more—you have surprised my 
secret, though it must have betrayed 
itsclf. Learn from me how preter- 
naturally strong—how generally fatal 
—is love deferred to that day when— - 
in the stern growth of all the feelings 
—lJove writes itself on granite!” 

Maltravers, as if impatient of his 
wn weakness, put spurs to his horsd, 
ind they rode on rapidly for some 
‘ime without speaking. 

That silence was employed by 
Legard in meditating over all he had 
\eard aud witnessed—in recalling all 
shat he owed to Maltravers; and be- 
ore that silence was broken the 
‘oung man nobly resolved not even 
© attempt, not even to hopo a 
rivalry with Maltravers ; to forego all 
"expectations he had so fondly 
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nursed—to absent himself from the turned towards some young men 
company of Evelyn—to requite faith- standing near him,—one of whom 
fully and firmly that act of generosity was about to visit Vienna. He gaily 
to which he owed the preservation proposed to join him—a proposal 
of his life—the redemption of his readily accepted, and began con- 
honour ! versing on the journey, the city, its 
Agreeably te this d2termination, ‘ splendid and proud society, with all 
he abstained fiom visiting those that cruel exhilaration which the 
haunts in which Evelyn shone; and forced spirits of a stricken he¢ari can 
if accident brought them together, alone display, when Evelyn (whose 
his manner was embarrassed and conference with Maltravers was ended) 
abrunt. She wondered—at last, per- passed close by him. She was leaning 
haps, she resented—it may be that on Lady Doltimore’s arm, and the 
she grieved; for certain it is that admiring murmur of his companions 
Maltravers was right in thinking that caused Legard to turn suddenly 
her manner had lost the gaiety that round. 
distinguished it at Merton Rectory.| “You are not dancing to-night, 
But still it may be doubted whether Colonel Legard,” said Caroline, glanc- 
Evelyn had seen cnough of Legard, ing towards Evelyn. ‘ The more the 
and whether her fancy and romance season for balls advances, the more 
were still sufficiently free from the , indolent you become.” 
magical influences of the genius that | Legard muttered a confused reply, 
ealled them forth in the eloquent! one-half of which seemed petulant, 
homage of Maltravers, to trace, her- | while the other half was inaudible. 
self, ta any causes connected with her | ‘“ Not so indolent as you suppose,” 
younger lover, the listless melancholy said his friend: ‘“ Legard meditates 
that crept over her. In very young , an excursion sufficient, I hope, to re- 
women—new alike to the world and | deem his character in your eyes. It 
the knowledge of themselves—many is a long journcy, and, what is worse, 
vague and undefined feelings herald a very cold journey, to Vienna.” 
the dawn of lLove;—shade after ‘“ Vienna !—do you think of going 
shade, and light upon light succeeds, to Vienna?” cried Caroline. 
before the sun breaks forth, and the  “ Yes,” said Legard. “I hate 
carth awakens to his presence. Paris, any place better than this 
jt was one evening that Legard had odious city!” and he moved away. 
suffercd himself to be led into a party | Evelyn’s eyes followed him sadly 
at the ambassador's, and there, and gravely. She remained by Lady 
as he stood by the door, he saw, ata Doltimore’s side, abstracted au.l silent 
little distance, Maltravers conversing for several minutes. 
with Evelyn. Again he writhed be- Meanwhile Caroline, turaing to 
neath the tortures of his jealous Lord Devonport (the friend who had 
anguish ; and there, as he gazed and proposed the Viennese excursion), 
suffered, he resolved (as Maltravers said, “It is cruel in you to go to 
had done before him) to fly from the Vienna,—it is doubly cruel to rob 
place that had a little while ago Lord Doltimore of his best friend, and 
seemed to him Elysium! He would Paris of its best waltzer.” 
quit Paris, he would travel—he would “Oh, it is a voluntary offer of 
not sce Evelyn again till the irre- Legard’s, Lady Doltimore,—believe 
vocable barricr was passed, and she me, I have used no persuasive arts, 
was the wife of Maltravers! In the But the fact is, that we have been 
a oe of this determination, he | talking of a fair widow, the beauty of 
o. 21d. Q 15 
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Austria, and as proud and as un- 
asrailable as Ehrenbreitstein itself. 
Legard's vanity is piqued,—and so— 
as a professed lady-killer—he intends 
to see what can be effected by the 
handsomest Englishman of his time.” 

Caroline jaughed,—and new claim- 
ants on her notice succeeded to Lord 
Devonport. It was not till the ladies 
were waiting their carriage in the 
shawl-room, that Lady Doltimore 
noticed the paleness and thoughtful 
brow of Evelyn. 

“Are you fatigued or unwell, dear?” 
she suid. 

“No,” answered Evelyn, forcing a 
emile,—and at that moment they 
were joined by Maltravers, with the 
intelligence that it would be some 
minutes before the carriage could 
draw up. Caroline amused hereelf in 
the interval, by shrewd criticisms on 
the dresses and characters of her 
various friends. Caroline had grown 
ab amazing prude in her judgment of 
others ! 

“What a turban !—prudent for 
Mrs. A—— to wear—bright red: it 
puts out her face, as the sun puts out 
the fire. Mr. Maltravers, do observe 
Lady B——— with that very young 
gentleman. After all her experience 
in angling, it is odd that she should 
still only throw in for small fish. 
Pray, why is the marriage between 
Tady C——— D—— and Mr. F — 
broken off; Is it true that he is so 
much in debt ?—~and is so very—very 
profligate? They say she is heart- 
broken.” 

“ Really, Lady Doltimore,” said 
Maltravers, smiling, “I am but a bad 
scandal-monger. But poor F is 
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not, I believe, much worse than others. 
How do we know whose fault it is 
when a marriage is broken off? Lady 
C—— D-—— heart-broken !— what 
an idea! Nowadays there is never 
any affection in compacts of that 
sort; and the chain that binds the 
frivolous nature is but a gossamer 
thread. Fine gentlemen and fine 
ladies !—their loves and their mar- 
riages 


‘ May flourish and may fade— 
A breath may make them, as o breath has 
made.’ 


Never believe that a heart long 
accustomed to beat only in good 
society can be broken—it is rarely 
even touched!” 

Evelyn listened attentively, and 
seemed struck. She sighed, and 
said in a very low voice, as to herself, 
“It is true—bow could I think other- 
wise?” : 

For the next few days, Evelyn was 
unwell, and did not quit her room. 
Maltravers was in despair. The 
flowers—the books—the music he 
sent—his anxious inquiries, his ear- 
nest and respectful notes—touched 
with that ineffable charm which 
Heart and Intellect breathe into the 
most trifling coinage from their mint 
—all affected Evelyn sensibly ;—per- 
hapa she contrasted them with Le- 
gard’s indifference and apparent 
caprice ;—perhaps in that contrast, 
Maltravers gained more than by all 
his brilliant qualities. Meanwhile, 
without visit— without message — 
without farewell—unconscious, it is 
true, of Evelyn’s illness,—Legard de 
parted for Vienna. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


'* A pleasing land 


* * 


Of dieams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of guy castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky.” —THOMBON. 


Datty—hourly—increased the influ- 
ence of Evelyn over Maltravers. Oh, 
what a dupe is a man’s pride [what 
a fool his wisdom! That a girl—a 
mere child,—one who scarce knew 
her own heart—beautiful as it was,— 
whose deeper feelings still lay coiled 
up in their sweet buds,—that she 
should thus master this proud, wise 
man! But as thou—our universal 
teacher —as thou, O Shakspeare! 
haply speaking from the hints of 
thine own experience—hast de- 


clared— 


**None are so truly caught, when they are 
catch 'd, 
As wit turned fool;—folly in wisdom 
hatched, 
Hath wisdom’s warrant.” 


Still, methinks that, in that sur- 
passing and dangerously indulged 
affection which levelled thee, Mal- 
travers, with the weakest,—which 
overturned all thy fine philosophy of 
Stoicism. and made thee the veriest 
slave of the “ Rose-Garden,”—astill, 
Maltravers, thou mightst, at least, 
have seen that thou hadst lost for 
ever all right to pride, all privilege to 
disdain the herd! But thou wert 
proud of thine own infirmity! And 
far sharper must be that lesson which 
can teach thee that Pride—thine 
angel—is ever pre-doomed to fall! 

What a mistake to suppose that the 
- passions are strongest in youth! The 
passions are not stronger, but the 
control over them is weaker. They 
are more ensily excited—they are 


more violent and more apparent,— but 
they have less energy, les» durability, 
less intense and concentrated power, 
than in maturer life. In youth, pas- 
sion succeeds to passion, and one 
breaks upon the other, as waves upon 
a rock, till the heart frets itself to 
repose. In manhood, the great deep: 
flows on, more calm, but more pro- 
found, its serenity is the proof of the 
might and terror of its course, were 
the wind to blow and the storm to 
rise. 

A young man’s ambition is but 
vanity,—it has no definite aim,—it 
plays with a thousand toys, As with 
one passion, so with the rest. In 
youth, love is ever on the wing, but, 
like the birds in April, it hath not 
yet built its nest. With so long a 
career of summer and hope before it, 
the disappointment of to-day is suc- 
ceeded by the novelty of to-morrow, 
and the sun that advances to thoe~ 
noon but dries up its fervent tears. 
But when we have arrived at that 
epoch of life.—-when, if the light fail 
us, if the last rose wither, we feel 
that the loss cannot be retrieved, and 
that the frost and the darkness are at 
hand, Love becomes to us a treasure 
that we watch over and hoard with a 
miser's care. Our youngest-born 
affection is our darling and our idol, 
the fondest pledge of the Past, the 
most cherished of our hopes for the 
Future. A certain melancholy that 
mingles with our joy at the possession 
only enhances its charm. We feel 
ourselves so dependent on it for all 
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that is vet to come. Our other barks 
—our gay galleys of pleasure—our 
stately argosies of pride—have been 
swailcwad up by the remorseless wave. 
On this tast vessel we freight our all 
——to its frail tenement we commit 
ourselves. The star that guides it 
is our guide, and in the tempest 
that menaces we behold our own 
doom ! 
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balance every straw that the wind 
should turn up—he would not aspire 
to the treasure, unless he could feel 
secure thut the coffer could preserve 
the gem. This was not only a pru- 
dent, it was a just and a generous 
determination. It was one which we 
all ought to form if tu forvour of our 
, passions will permit us. “Wwe have no 
‘right to sacrifice years {o moments, 


Still Maltravers shrank from the | and to melt the pearl that has no 


But can 


confession that trembled on his lips , price in a single draught! 
—still he udhered to the course he: Maltravers adhere to his wise pre- 
had prescribed to himself. If ever; cautions? The truth must be spoken 
(as he bad implied in his letter to —it was perhaps the first time in his 
Cleveland) —if ever Evelyn should life that Maltravers had been really 
discover they were not suited to each tn love. 

other! The possibility of such an: As the reader will remember, he 
affliction impressed his judgment— , had not been in love with the haughty 
the dread of it chilled his heart!, Florence ; admiration, gratitude—the 
With all his pride, there was a certain affection of the head, not that of the 
humility in Maltravers that was per- feelings, —had been the links that 
haps one cause of his reserve. He bound him to the enthusiastic cor- 
knew what a beautiful possession is , respondent-—revealed in the gifted 
youth—its sanguine hopes—its clastic | beauty s—and the gloomy circum- 
spirit —its inexhaustible resources ! | stances connected with her early fate, 
What to the eyes of woman were the , had left deep furrows in his memory, 
acquisitions which manhood had Time and vicissitude had effaced the 
brought him ?—the vast, but the sad wounds, and the Light of the Beau- 
experience— the arid wisdom —the tiful dawned once more in tli face of 
philosophy based on disappointment? Evelyn. Valerie de Ventadour had 
He might be loved but for the vain | been but the fancy of a roving breast 
glitter of name and reputation,—and | Alice, the sweet Alice !—her, indeed, 
love might vanish as custom dimmed , in the first flower of youth, he had loved 
the illusion. Men of strong affections | with a boy’s romance. Le had loved 
are jealous of theirown genius. They ; her deeply, fondly—but perhaps he 
know how separate a thing from the | had never been in love with her; he 
houschold character genius often is,— , had mourned her loss fur years—in- 
they fear lest they should be loved for | sensibly to himself her loss had altered 
& quality, not for themselves. ‘his character and cast a melancholy 


Thus communed he with himself 
—thus, as tbe path had become clear 
to his hopes, did new fears arise ; and 
thus did love bring, as it ever does, 
in its burning wake 

«¢ The pang, the agony, the doubt!” 


Maltravers then confirmed himself 
in the resolution he had formed: he 
would cautiously examine Evelyn and 
himeelf——he would weigh in the 


gloom over all the colours of his life. 
But she whose range of ideas was 
so confined—she who had but broke 
into knowledge, as the chrysalis into 
the butterfly—how much in that pro- 
digal and gifted nature, bounding 
onwards into the broad plains of life, 
must the peasant girl havo failed to 
fill! They had had nothing in com- 
mon, but their youth and their love. 
It was a dream that had hovered over 
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the poet-boy in the morning twilight 
—a dream he had often wished to 
recall—a dream that had haunted 
him in the noon day,—but had, as all 
boyish visions «ver have done, left 
the heart unexhausted, and the pas- 
sions unconsumed! Ycara— long 
years—sinee then had rolleu away, 
and yet perhaps one unconscious 
attraction that drew Maltravers 0 
suddenly towards Eveiyn was a some- 
thing indistinct and undcfinable that 
reminded him of Alice. There was 
no similarity in their features; but 
at times a tone in Evelyn’s voice—a 
“trick of the manner”—an air—a 
gesturc—recalled him, over the gulfs 
of Time, to Poetry, and Hope, and 
Alice. 

In the youth of each—the absent 
and the present onc—there was re- 
semblance, -— resemblance in their 
simplicity, their grace. Perhaps, 
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travers found freshness in the desert, 
as the camel-driver lingering at the 
well. Inscnsibly his heart warmed 
again to his kind. And as the harp 
of David to the ear of Saul, was the 
soft voice that lulled remembrance 
and awakened hope in the tonely 
man. 

Meanwhile, what was tho effect 
that the presence, the attentions, of 
Maltravers produced on Evelyn! Per- 
haps it was of that kind which most 
flatters us and most deceives. She 
never dreamed of comparing him wi 
others. To her thoughts he stood 
aloof and alone from all his kind. It 
may seem a paradox, but it might be 
that she admired and venerated him 
almost too much for love. Still her 
pleasure in his society was so evident 
and unequivocal, her deference to his 
opinion so marked,—she sympathised. 
in somany of his objects—she had so 


Alice, of the two, had in her nature | much blindness or forbearance for his 
more real depth, more ardour of faults (and he never sought to mask 
feeling, more sublimity of sentiment, | them), that the most diffident of men 
than Evelyn. But in her primitive! might have drawn from so many 
ignorance, half her noblest qualities 'symptoms hopes the most auspicious. 
were embedded and unknown. And Since the departure of Legard, the 
Evelyn—his cqual in rank—Evelyn, gaieties of Paris lost their charm for 
well cultivated — Evelyn, so long! Evelyn, and more than ever she could 
courted—-so deeply studied—had such | appreciate the society of her friend. 
advantages over the poor peasant! He thus gradually lost his earlier fears 
girl! Still the poor peasant girl, of her forming too keen an attach- 
often scemed to smile on him from'ment to the great world; and as 
that fair face. And in Evelyn he | nothing could be more apparent than 
half loved Alice again ! Evelyn's indifference to the crowd 

So these two persons now met daily; of flatterers and suitors that hovered 
their intercourse was even more|round her, Maltravers no longer 
familiar than before—thcir several | dreaded a rival. He began to feel 
minds grew hourly more developed jassured that they had both gone 
and transparent to each uiner. But through the ordeal; and that he 


of love, Maltravers still forbore to 
speak ;— they were friends, —no more; 
such fricnés as the disparity of their 
years and their experience might 
warrant them to be. And in that 
young and innocent naturc—with its 
rectitude, its enthusiasm, and its 
pious and cheorful tomencies—Mal- 


night ask for love without & doubt of 
its immutability and faith, At this 
period, they were both inv‘ved, with 
the Doltimores, to spent a few days 
at’ the villa of De Montaigne, near 
St.. Cloud. And there it was that 
Maltravers determined to know his 
fate ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


‘Chaos of Thought and Passion all confused.”—Pors. 


Ir is to the contemplation of a very 
different scene that the course of our 
story now conducts us. 

Between St. Cloud and Versailles 
there was at that time—perhaps there 
still is—aione and melancholy house, 
appropriated to the insane. Melan- 
choly—not from its site, but the pur- 
pose to which it is devoted. Placed 
on an eminence, the windows -of the 
mansion command — beyond the 
gloomy walls that gird the garden 
ground—one of those enchanting 
prospects which win for France her 
title to La Belle. There, the glorious 
Seine is scen in the distance, broad 
and winding through the varied plains, 
and beside the gleaming villages and 
villas. There, too, beneath the clear 
blue sky of France, the forest-lands 
of Versailles and St. Germain’s stretch 
in dark luxuriance around and afar. 
There you may see sleeping on the 
verge of the landscape, the mighty 
city~— crowned with the thousand 
spires from which, proud above the 
rest, rises the eyrie of Napoleon’s 
eagle, the pinnacle of Notre Dame. 

Remote, sequestered, the place still 
commands the survey of the turbu- 
lent world below. And Madness 
gazes upon prospects that might well 
charm the thoughtful eyes of Ima- 
gination cr of Wisdom! In one of 
the rooms of this house sate Cas- 
truccio Cesarini. The apartment was 
furnishc:! even with elegance; a 
variety of books strewed the tables— 
nothing for comfort or for solace, that 
the care and providence of affection 
could dictate, was omitted.—Cesarini 
was alone; leaning his check upon 


his hand, he gazed on the beautiful 
and tranquil view we have described. 
“And am I never to set a free foot on 
that soil again?” he muttered indig- 
nantly, as he broke from his revery. 

The door opened, and the keeper of 
the sad abode (a surgeon of humanity 
and eminence) entcred, followed by 
De Montaigne. Cesarini turned round 
and scowled upon the letter; the 
surgeon, after a few words of saluta- 
tion, withdrew to a corner of the 
room, and appeared absorbed in a 
book. De Montaigne approached his 
brother-in-law—“I have brought you 
some poems just published at Milan, 
my dear Castruccio—they will please 
you.” 

“Give me my liberty!” cried 
Cesarini, clenching his hands. “ Why 
ain I to be detained here? Why are 
my nights to be broken by the groans 
of maniacs, and my days devoured in 
a solitude that loathes the aspect of 
things around me? Am J mad}— 
You know I am not! It is an old 
trick to say that poets are mad—you 
mistake our agonies for insanity. 
Sce, Iam calm—lI can reason: give 
me any test of sound mind—no 
matter how rigid—TI will pass it. I 
am not mad—I swear l am not!” 

“No, my dear Castruccio,” said De 
Montaigne, soothingly, “but you are 
still unwell—you still have fever ;— 
when next I see you perhaps you may 
be recovered sufficiently to dismiss 
the doctor and change the air. Mean- 
while, is there anything you would 
have added or altered ?” 

Ce:arini had listened to this speech 
with a mocking sarcasm on his lip, 
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bat an expression of such hopeless| “Thank you—it will be a aber 
wretchedneas in hiseyes, asthey alone revolution in my life.” 
can comprehend who have witnessed: And Cesarini’s eyes brightened and 
madness in its lucid intervals. He he looked happy. De Montaigne, 
sunk down, and his head drooped thoroughly unmanned, tore himeelf 
gloomily on his breast. “No,” said away. 
he; “I want nothing but free air or The promise was kept, and Cesarini 
death—no matter which.” was transferred that nisut to the 
De Montaigno stayed some time chamber he had gelected. 
with the unhappy man, and eought As soon as it was deep night—the 
to soothe him; but it was in vain.!last visit of the keeper paid—and, 
Yet, when he rose to depart, Cesarini save now and then, by some sharp 
started up, and fixing on him his cry in the more distant quarter of the 
large wistful eyes, exclaimed—‘ Ah! house, all was still, Cesarini rose from 
do not leave me yet. It isso dreadful his Led; a partial light came from 
to be alone with the dead and the the stars that streamed through the 
worse than dead !” frosty and keen air, and cast a sickly 
The Frenchman turned aside to gleam through the heavy bars of the 
wipe his eyes, and stifle the rising at casement. It was then that Cesarini 
his heart; and again he sate, and drew from under his pillow a long- 
again he sought to soothe. At length cherished and _ carefully-concealed 
Cesarini, seemingly more calm, gave, treasure. Oh! with what rapture 
him leave to depart. “Go,” said he, | had he first possessed himeelf of it! 
“ gvo—tell Teresa I am better—that I|—with what anxiety had it been 
love her tenderly—that I shall live to' watched and guarded!—how many 
tell her children not to be poets. cunning stratagems and profound in- 
Stay; you asked if there was aught , ventions had gone towards the baffling 
I wished changed—yes—this room ; | the jealous search of the keeper and 
it is too still: I hear my own pulee , his myrmidons! The abandoned and 
beat so loudly in the silence—it is wandering mother never clasped her 
horrible !—there is a room below, by child more fondly to her bosom, nor 
the window of which there isa tree, gazed upon its features with more 
and the winds rock its boughs {o and passionate visions for the future. And 
fro, and it sighs and groans like a what had so enchanted the poor pri- 
living thing ;—it will be pleasant to soner—so deluded the poor maniac? 
look at that tree, and see the birds —A large nail? He had found it 
come home to it,—yet that tree is accidentally in the garden—he had 
wintry and blasted too!—it will be hoarded it for weeks—it had inspired 
pleasant to hear it fret and chafe in him with the hope of liberty. Often, 
the stormy nights: it will be a friend in the days far gone, he had read of 
to me, that old tree! let me have the wonders that had been effected— 
that room. Nay, look not at each! of the stones removed and the bars 
other—it is nut so high as this—but filed, by the self-same kind of imple- 
the window is barred—I cannot ment. He remembered that the most 
escape!” And Cesarini smiled. celebrated of those bold unfortunates 
“Certainly,” said the surgeon, “if who live a life against law, had said, 
you prefer that room ; byt it has not “Choose my prison, and give me 
80 fine a view.” but a rusty nail, and I laugh at your 
“T hate the view of the world that gaolers and your walls!” He crept 
has cast me off—when may I change?” to the window—he examined his relic 
“This very evening.” by the dim starligbt—he kissed it 
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passionately, and the tears stood in 
his eyes. 

Ah! who shall determine the worth 
of things? No king that night so 
prized his crown, as the madman 
prized that rusty inch of wire—the 
proper prey of the rubbish-cart and 
dlunghill. Little didst thou think, 
old blacksmith, when thou drewest 
¢he dull metal from the fire, of what 
precious price it was to become! 

Cessrini, with the astutcness of his 
malady, had long marked out this 
chamber for the scene of his opera- 
tions; he had observed that the frame- 
work in which the bars were set 
seemed old and worm eaten—that the 
window was but a few feet from the 
ground—that the noise made in the 
winter nights by the sighing branches 
of the old tree without would deaden 
the sound of the lone workman. Now, 
then, his hopes were to be crowned. 
Poor Fool ! and even thou hast hope 

still! All that night he toiled and 
toiled, and sought to work his iron 
into a file; now he tried the bars, and 
now the framework. Alas! he had 
not learned the skill in such tools, 

by his renowned model and 
inspirer ; the flesh was worn from his 
fingers—the cold drops stood on his 
brow—and morning surprised him, 
advanced not a hair’s-breadth in his 
labour. 

He crept back to bed, and again 
hid the useless implement, and at last 
he slept. 

And, night afternight, the same task 
—+the same results! But at length, one 
day, when Cesarini returned from his 
moody walk in the gardens (pleasure- 
grounds they were called by the 
owner), be found better workmen 
than he at the window; they were 
repairing the framework, they were 
strengthening the bara—all hope was 
now gone! The unfortunate said 
nothing; too cunning to show his. 
despair—he eyed them silently, and 
cursed them; but the old tree was 
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left still, and that was something— 
company and music ! 

A day or two after this barbarous 
counterplot, Cesarini was walking in 
the gardens, towards the latter part 
of the afternoon (just when, in the 
short days, the darkness begins to steal 
apace over the chill and westering 
sun), when he was accosted by a fel- 
low-captive, who had often hefore 
sought his acquaintance; for they try 
to have friends—thcse poor people! 
Even we do the same ; though we say 
we are not mad! This man had beon 
a warrior—bhad served with Napoleon 
—had received honours and ribands— 
might, for aught we know, have 
dreamed of being a marshal! But 
the demon smote him in the hour of 
his pride. It was his discase to fancy 
himself a Monarch. He believed, for : 
he forgot chronology, that he was at 
once the Iron Mask, and the true 
sovereign of France and Navarre, 
confined in state by the usurpers of 
his crown. On other points he was 
generally sane; a tall, strong man, 
with fierce features, and stern lines, 
wherein could be read many a bloody 
tale of violence and wrong—of law- 
less passions—of terrible excesses— 
to which madness might be at once 
the consummation and the curse. 
This man had taken a fancy to 
Cesarini ; and in some hours, Cesarini 
had shunned him less than others; 
for they could alike rail against all 
living things. The lunatic approached 
Cesarini with an air of dignity and 
condescension — 

“It is acold night, sir—and there 
will be no moon. Has it never oc- 
curred to you that the w'nier is the 
season for escape ?” 

Cesarini started—the ex-officer con- 
tinued : 

“‘ Ay,—J see by your manner that 
you, too, chafe at our ignominious 
confinement. I think that together 
we might brave the worst. You pro- 
bably are confined on some atate 
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offence. I give you full pardon, if 
you assist me. For myself, I have 
but to appear in my capital—old 
Louis le Geand must be near his last 
hour.” 

“This madman my best com- 
panion!” thought Cesarini, revolted 
at his own infirmity, as Gulliver 
started from the Yahoo. ‘“ No mat- 
ter, he tulks of escape.” 

“And how think you,” said the 
Italian, aloud,—* how think you, that 
we have any chance of deliverance ?” 

‘‘ Hush—speak lower,” said the 
soldier. “Inthe inner garden, I have 
observed for the last two days that a 
gardener is employed in nailing some 
fig-trees and vines to the wall. Be- 
tween that garden and these grounds 
there is but a paling, which we can 
easily scale. He works till dusk; at 
the latest hour we can, let us climb 
noiselessly over the paling, and creep 
along the vegetable beds till we reach 
the man. He uses a ladder for his 
purpose,—the reat is clear,—we must 
felland gag him—twist his neck if 
necessary—I have twisted a neck be- 
fore,” quoth the maniac, with a horrid 
smile. ‘The ladder will help us 
over the wall—and the night soon 
grows dark at this season.” 

Cesarini listened, and his heart 
beat quick. “ Will it be too late to 
try to-night?” said he in a whisper. 

“Perhaps not,” said the soldier, 
who retained all his military acute- 
ness. 
don’t you require time to man your- 
self?” 

“No--"9,.—I have had timeenough! 
—-I am ready.” 

“ Woli, then,—hist !—we are watch- 
ed—one of tue gaolers !—Talk easily 
—smilo—laugh.—This way.” They 
passed by one of the watch of the 
place, and just as they were in his 
hearing, the soldier turned to Cesarini, 


“But are you prepared ?— = 
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—* Sir, will you favour me with your 
snuff-box ?” 

“T have none.” 

“ None—what a pity! My good 
friend,” and he turned to the scout, 
“may I request you to look in my 
room for my snuff-box ?—it is on the 
chimney-picce—it w:ll not take you 
a minute.” 

The soldier was one of those whose 
insanity was deemed most harmless, 
and his relations, who were rich and 
well-born, had requested every indul- 
gence to be shown to him. The watch 
suspected nothing, and repaired to 
the house. As soon as the trees hid 
him,—‘“‘ Now,” said the soldier, “ stoop 
almost on all fours, and run quick.” 

So saying, the maniac crouched low, 
and glided along with a rapidity 
which did not distance Cesarini. They 
reached the paling that separated the 
vegetable garden from the pleasure- 
ground—the soldier vaulted over it 
with ease—Cesarini, with more diffi- 
culty, followed,—they crept along; 
the herbs and vegetable beds, with 
their long bare stalks, concealed 
their movements; the man was still 
on the ladder. “Za bonne Eape- 
rance !” said the soldier, through his 
ground teeth, muttering some old 
watchword of the wars, and (while 
Cesarini, below, held the ladder stead- 
fast) he rushed up the steps—and, 
with a sudden effort of his muscular 
arm, hurled the gardener to the 
ground. The man, surprised, half 
stunned, and whoiiv terrified, did 
not attempt to wrestle with thc two 
madmen,—he uttered ioud enes for 
help! But help came too late; these 
strange and fearful comrades had al- 
ready scaled the wall, had dropped on 
the other side, and were fast making 
across the dusky fields to the neigh- 
bouring forcst. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


* Hopes and Fears 
Start up alarmed, and o'er life’s narrow verge 
Look down: on what ?~—a fathomiess abyss !""——Youne. 


Mipyiant — and intense frost! — 
there they were—houseless and bread: 
less-—the two fugitives, in the heart 
of that beantiful forest which has 
rang to the horns of many a royal 
chase. The soldier, whose youth had 
been inured to hardships, and to the 
conquests which our mother-wit 
wrings from the stepdame Nature— 
had made a fire by the friction of 
‘tro pieces of dry wood; such wood 
was hard to be found, for the snow 
whitened the level ground, and lay 
deep in the hollows; and when it 
was discovered, the fuel was slow to 
burn; however, the fire blazed red at 
last. On a little mound, shaded by a 
semicircle of huge trees, sate the Out- 
laws of Human Reason. They cowered 
over the blaze opposite to each other, 
and the glare crimsoned their fea- 
tures. And each in his heart longed 
to rid himself of his mad neighbour; 
and each felt the awe of solitude— 
the dread of sleep beside a comrade 
whore soul had lost God’s light! 

“ Ho!” said the warrior, breaking a 
silence that had been long kept, 
“this is cold work at the best, and 
hunger pinches me; I almost regret 
the prison.” 

“I do not feel the cold,” said 
Cesarini, “and I do not care for 
hunger: I am revelling only in the 
sense of liberty!” 

“Try and sleep,” quoth the soldier, 
with a coaxing and sinister softness of 


voice ; “we will take it by turns to! 


watch.” 
‘I cannot sleep—take you the first 
turn.” 


‘Harkye, sir!” said the soldier, | 


sullenly ; “I must not have my com- 
mands disputed ; now we are free, we 
are no longer equal: I am heir to the 
crowns of France and Navarre, Sleep, 
I gay !” 

“And what Prince or Potentate, 
King or Kaisar,” cried Cesarini, 
catching the quick contagion of the 
fit that had seized his comrade, “can 
dictate to the Monarch of Karth and 
Air—the Elements and the music- 
breathing Stars?—I am Cesarini the 
Bard ! and the huntsman Orion halts 
in his chase above to listen to my 
lyre! Be stilled, rude man !—thou 
scarest away the angels, whose breath 
even now was rushing through my 
hair!” 

“It is too horrible!” cried the 
grim man of blood, shivering ; “my 
enemies arc relentless, and give me a 
madman for a gaoler!” 

“Ha!—a madman!” exclaimed 
Cesarini, springing to his feet, and 
glaring at the soldier with eyes that 
caught and rivalled the blaze of the 
fire. “And who are you }—what 
devil from the deep hell, that art 
leagued with my persecutors against 
me?” 

With the instinct of his old calling 
and valour, the soldicr also rose when 
he saw the movement of his com- 
panion; and his fierce features worked 
with rage and fear. 

“ Avaunt!” said he, waving his 
arm; “we banish thee from our 
presence !—This is our palace—and 
our guards are at hand!” pointing to 
the still and skeleton trees that 
grouped round in ghastly barcuesa. 
* Begone !” 
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At that moment they heard at a/ were torn, they were new and of good 
distance the deep barking of u dog, | fashion; his voice was mild; his 
and each cried simultaneously — whole appearance and address thore 
“They are after me!—betrayed!” of one of some station—and the 
The soldier sprung at the throat of French peasant is a hospitable follow. 
Cesarini; but the Italian, at the same Cesarini refreshed and rested himself 
instant, caught a half-burnt brand an hour or two at the farm, and then 
from the fire, and dashed the blazing resumed his wanderings ; ; he offered 
end in the face of his assailant. The | | no money, for the rules of the asylum 
soldier uttered acry of pain, and! forbade money to its inmates ;—he 


recoiled back, blinded and dismayed. 
Cesariui, whose madness, when fairly 
roused, was of the most deadly nature, 
again raised his weapon, and, pro- 
bably, nothing but death could have 
separated the foes; but again the bay 
of the dog was heard, and Cesarini, 
answering the sound by a wild yell, 
threw down the brand, and fled away 
through the forest with inconceivable 
swiftness. He hurried on through 
bush and dell—and the boughs tore 
his gurments and mangled his flesh— 
but stopped not his progress till he 


‘had none with him—but none was 
expected from him; and they bade 
him farewell as kindly as if he had 
bought their blessings. JJ9 then 
began to consider where he was to 
take refuge, and how provide for 
himself; the feeling of liberty braced, 
and for a time restored, his intellect. 

Fortunately, he had on his person, 
besides some rings of trifling cost, a 
watch of no inconsiderable value, the 
sale of which might support him, in 
such obscure and humble quarter as 
he could alone venture to inhabit, for 


fell at last on the ground, breathless ' several weeks—perhaps months. This 
and exhausted, and heard from some 'thought made him cheerful and 
far-off clock the second hour of, elated; he walked lustily on, shun- 
morning. Ie had left the forest—a ning the highroad—the day was clear 
farm-house stood before him ; and the —the sun bright—the air full of racy 


whitened roofs of scattered. cottages 
sloped to the tranquil sky. The} 
witness of man—the social tranquil , 
esky and the reasoning man—operated 
like a charm upon the senses which 
recent excitement had more than 
usually disturbed. The unhappy 
wretch gazed at the peaceful abodes, 


health. Oh! what soft raptures 
swelled the heart of the wanderer, as 

he gazed around him! ‘the Poet and 
the Freeman alike stirred within his 
shattered heart! He paused to con- 
template the berries of the icy trees 
—to listen to the sharp glee of the 
black bird—and once—when he found 


and sighed heavily ; then, rising from | beneath a hedge a cold, scentless 


the earth, he crept into one of the 
sheds that adjoined the farm-house, 
and throwing himsclf on some straw, 
slept sound and quietly till daylight, 
and the voices of peasants in the shed 
awakened him. 

He rose refreshed, calm, and, for 
ordinary purposes, sufficiently sane to 
prevent suspicion of his disease. He 
approached the startled peasants, and, 
representing himsclf as a traveller 
who had lost his way in the night and 
amidst the forest, begged for food 
and water. Though his garments 


group of hardy violeta—he laughed 
aloud in his joy. In that laughter 
there was no madness—no danger ; 
but when, as he journeyec on, he 
passed through a little hamlct, and 
saw the children at play upon the 
ground, and heard from the open 
door of a cabin the sound of rustic 
mnusic, then, indeed, he paused 
abruptly; the past gathered over 
him : he knew that which he had been 
—that which he was now !—an awfal 
memory !—a dread revelation! And, 
covering his face with his hands, he 
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wept aloud. In those tears were the ! Revenge !—Lumley, Lord Vargrave! 
peril and the method of madness. He better, trom that hour, to encounter 
woke from them to think of his the tiger in his lair, than find thyself 
youth—his hopes—of Florence—of alone with that miserable man! 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Tt seem’d the laurel chaste and stubborn oak, 
And all the gentle trees on earth that grew; 
It seem’d the land, the sen, and heaven above, 
All breathed out fancy sweet, and sigh’d out love."==Farriras’s Tasso. 


At De Montaigne’s villa, Evelyn, for! eloquent charm ; his praise delights 
the first time, gathered from the looks,|me; his esteem is my most high 
the manners of Maltravers, that she was | ambition ;—and yet—and yot——” 
beloved. It was no longer possible she sighed, and thoveht of Legard, 
to mistake the evidences of affection. | *‘but he loved me not!” and she turned 
Formerly, Maltravers had availed | restlcssly from that image. “He 
himself of his advantage of years and | thinks but of the world—of pleasure; 
experience, and would warn,admonish, | Maltravers is right — the spoiled 
dispute, even reprove ; formerly, there children of society cannot love: why 


had been so much of seeming caprice, 
of cold distance, of sudden and way- 
ward haughtiness, in his bearing ;— 
bat now, the whole man was changed 
—the Mentor had vanished in the 
Lover :—he held his being on her 
breath. Her lightest pleasure seemed 
to have grown his law—no coldness 
ever alternated the deep devotion of 
his manner; an anxious, a timid, a 
watchful softness replaced all his 
stately self-possession. Evelyn saw 
that she was loved; and she then 
looked into her own heart. 

I have said before that Evelyn was 
gentle, even to yieldingness ; that her 
susceptibility made her shrink from 


should I think of him?” 

There were no guests at the villa, 
except Maltravers, Evelyn, and Lord 
and Lady Doltimore. Evelyn was 
much captivated by the graceful 
vivacity of Teresa, thouvh that viva- 
city was not what it had been hefore 
her brother's affliction ; their children, 
some of whom were grown up, consti- 
tuted an amiable and _ intelligent 
family; and De Montaigne himself 
was agreeable and winning, despite 
his sober manners, and his love of 
philosophical dispute. Evelyn often 
listened thoughtfully to Tercea’s praises 
of her husband—to her account of the 
happiness she had known in a mar- 


the thought of pain to another ; and so | riage where there had been so great a 
thoroughiy did she revere Maltravers | disparity of years ;—Evelyn began to 
—so grateiu: did she feel for a love question the truth of her early visions 
that cor! not but flatter pride, and of romance. 

raise her in her self-csteem—that she Caroline saw the uneyuivocal attach- 
felt it impossible that she could reject ment of Maltravers with the same 
his suit. “Then, do I Jove him as [| indifference with which she had antici- 
dreamt I could love?” she asked her- | pated the suit of Legard. It was the 
self; and her heart gave no intelli-|same to her what hand delivered 
gible reply. ‘ Yes !—it must be 80;! Evelyn and herself from the designs 
—in his presence I feel a tranquil and ' of Vargrave ;—but Vargrave occupied 
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nearly all her thoughts, The news-; from the lively feelings and extreme 
parers had reported him as seriously youth of Evelyn. They could ‘not 
ili—at one time in great danger. He believe that the sentiments he had 
was nuw recovering, but still unable inspired were colder than those that 
to quit his room. He had written to animated himself. 
her once, lamenting his ill-fortune—| One day, Maltravers iad been 
trusting scon to be at Paris; and absent for some hours on his solitary 
touching, with evident pleasure, upon rambles, and De Moptaigne had not 
Legard’s departure for Vienna, which yet returned from Paris—which he 
hoe had seen in the “ Morning Post.” visited almost daily. It was so late 
But he was afar — alone — ill — in the noon as almost to Lurder on 
untended ;— and ‘hough Caroline’s evening, when Maltravers, on his 
guilty love had been much abated by return, entered the grounds by a gate 
Vargrave's icy selfishness—by absence that separated them from an extensive 
and remorse—still she had the heart wood. He saw Evelyn, Teresa, and 
of a woman ;—and Vargrave was the two of her children, walking on a 
only one that had ever touched it.: kind of terrace almost immediately 
She felt for him, and grieved in before him. He joined them; and, 
silence; she did not dare to utter somehow or other, it soon chanced 
sympathy aloud, for Doltimore had that Teresa and himself loitered 
already given evidence of a suspicious , behind the rest—a little distance out 
and jealous temper. of hearing. “Ah, Mr. Maltravers,” 
Evelyn was also deeply affected by said the former, « we miss the soft 
the account of her guardian’s illness. skies of Italy and the beautiful hues 
As I before said, the moment he of Como.” 
ceased to be her lover, her childish ‘And for my part. I miss the 
affection for him returned. She even' youth that gave ‘glory to the grass 
permitted herself to write to him; and splendour to the flower.’” 
and atone of melancholy depression; ‘Nay; we are happier now, believe 
which artfully pervaded his reply me,—or at least I should be, if—but 
struck her with something like I must not think of my poor brother. 
remorse. He told her in that letter,’ Ah! if his guilt deprived you of one 
that he had much to say to her rela-, who was worthy of you, it would be 
tive to an investment, in conformity some comfort to his sister to think at 
with her step-father’s wishes, and lre last that the loss was repaired, And 
should hasten to Paris, even before ' you still have scruples?” 
the doctor would sanction his removal.| “Who that loves truly has rot? 
Vargrave forbore to mention what How young—how loveiy—how worthy 
the meditated investment was. The of lighter hearts and faire: forms than 
last public accounts of the Minister mine! Give me back the yeirs that 
had, Lowever, been so favourable, that have passed since we last met at 
his arrival might be almost daily Como, and I might hope!’ 


expocted; and both Caroline and 
Eveciyn felt relieved. 

To De Montaigne, Maltravers con- 
fided his attachment, and both the 
Frenchman and Teresa sanctioned 
and encouraged it. Evelyn enchanted 
them ; and they had passed that age 
when they could have imagined it 


poasible that the man they had known | 
almost as a boy was separated by years | 


‘And this to me, who juve on: 
joyed such happiness with one r:Jer, 
when we married, by ten years than 
you are now!” 

“But you, Teresa, were born to sce 
life through the Claude glass.” 

“Ah, you provoke me with there 
refinements—yon turn from a happi- 
ness you have but to demand.” 

“Do not—do notraise my hopes 
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teo high,” cried Maltravers, with | believed, the latest bliss, or the 


great emotion; “I have been school- 
ing myself ali day. But if I am de- 
ceived |” 

“Trust me, you are not. See, even 
now she turns teaad to look for you 
—she loves you—léves you as you 
deserve. This difference of years that 
yor so lament does but deepen and 
eievate her attachment!” 

Teresa turned to Maltravers—sur- 
prised at his silence. How joyous 
sate his heart upon his looks—no 
gloom on his brow—no doubt in his 
sparkling eyes! He was mortal, and 
he yielded to the delight of believing 
himself beloved. He pressed Teresa's 
hand in silence, and quitting her 
abruptly, gained the side of Evelyn. 
Madame de Montaigne comprehended 
all that passed within him; and as 
she followed, she soon contrived to 
detach her children, and returned 
with them to the house on a whis- 
pered pretence of seeing if their father 
had yet arrived. Lvelyn and Mal- 
travers continued to walk on—not 
aware, at first, that the rest of the 
party were not close behind. 

The sun had set; and they were in 
a part of the grounds which, by way 
of contrast to the rest, was laid out 
in the English fashion; the walk 
wound, serperit-like, among a profu- 
sion of evergreens irregularly planted ; 
the scene was shut in and bounded, 
except where at a distance, through 
an opening of the trees, you caught 
the spire of a distant church, over 
which glimmered, faint and fair, the 
smile of the evening star. 

“This reminds me of home,” said 
Evelyn, ge.tly. 

“ And hereafter it will remind me 
of you,” said Multravers, in whispered 
accents. He fixed his eyes on her 
as he spoke. Never had his look 
been so true to his heart—never 
had his voice so undisguisedly ex- 
pressed the profound and passionate 
sentiment which had sprung up with- 
in him—to constitute, as he then 


crowning misery of his life! At 
that moment, it was a sort of instinct 
that told him they were alone; 
for who has not felt—in those few 
and memorable hours of life when 
love long suppressed overflows the 
fountain, and seems to pervade the 
whole frame and the whole <pirit—that 
there is a magic around und within 
us that hath a keener intelligence 
than intellect itself? Alone st such 
an hour with the one we love, the 
whole world beside seems to vanish, 
and our feet to have entered tne soil, 
and our lips to have caught the air, 
of Fairy Land. 

They were alone— And why did 
Evelyn tremble }—Why did she feel 
that a crisis of existence was at 
hand ? 

“Miss Cameron—Evelyn,”— said 
Maltravers, after they had walked 
some moments in silence,—“ hear me 
—and let your reason as wellas your 
heart reply. From the first moment 
we met, you became dear to me, 
Yes, even when a child, your sweet- 
ness and your fortitude foretold so 
well what you would be in woman- 
hood: even then you left upon my 
memory a delightful and mysterious 
shadow—too prophetic of tho light 
that now hallows and wraps your 
image! We met again—and the at- 
traction that had drawn me towards 
you years before was suddenly re- 
newed.—I love you, Evelyn !—lI love 
you better than all words can tell !— 
Your future fate, your welfare, your 
happiness, contain and embody all the 
hopes left to me in life? But our 
years are different, Evelyn, 1 have 
known sorrows—and the disappoint- 
ments and the experience that have 
severed me from the common world 
have robbed me of more than.time 
itself hath done. They have robbed 
me of that vest for the ordinary 
pleasures of our race—which may 
it be yours, sweet Evelyn, ever to 
retain. To me, the time foretold: 
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by the Preacher as the lot of age hos 
already arrived—when the sun and 
the moon are darkened, and when, 
save in you and through you, I have 
no pleasure in anything. Judge, if 
such a being you can love! Judge, 
if my very confession does not revolt 
and chill—if it does not present to 
you'a zloomy and cheerless future— 
were it possible that you could unite 
your lot to mine! Answer not from 
friendship or from pity; the love I 
feel for you can have a reply from love 
alone, and from that reasoning which 
love, in its enduring power—in its 
healthful confidence—in its prophetic 
foresight—alone supplies! If can re- 
sign you without a murmur—but I 
could not live with you and even fancy 
that you had one care I could not 
soothe, though you might have hap- 
pinese I could not share. And fate 
does not present to me any vision so 
dark and terrible—no, not your loss 
‘itself— no, not your indifference—no, 
not your aversion, —as your discovery 
—after time should make regret 
in vain, that you had mistaken fancy 
or friendship for affection—a senti- 
ment for love. Evelyn, I have con- 
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fided to you all—all this wild heart, 
now and evermore your own. My 
destiny is with you!” 

Evelyn was silent—he took her 
hand—and her tears fell warm and 
fast upon it. Alarmed and anxious, 
he drew her towards him and gazed 
upon her face. 

“You fear to wound me,” he said, 
with pale lips and trembling voice. 
* Speak on,—I can bear all.” 

“ No—no,” said Evelyn, falter- 
ingly ; ‘‘ I have no fear, but not to 
deserve you.” 

“You ilove me, then,—you loveme!” 
cried Maltravers wildly, and clasping 
her to his heart. 

The moon rose at that instant, and 
the wintry sward and the dark trees 
were buthed in the sudden light. The 
time—the light—so exquisite to all 
—even in loneliness and in sorrow— 
how divine in such companionship ! 
—in such overflowing and ineffable 
sense of bliss! There and then for 
the first time did Maltravers press 
upon that modest and blushing cheek 
the kiss of Love—of Hope,—the seal 
of a union he fondly hoped the grave 
itself could not dissolve ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


* Queen. 


Whereon do you look ? 


Hamlet. On bun—on him,—look you how pale he glares! "—Hamilet. 


Pernars to Maltravers those few 
minutes which ensued, as they walked 
slowly on, compensated for all the 
troubles and cares of ycars ;—for na- 
turos like his feel joy even yet more 
intensely than sorrow. It might be 
that the transport—the delirium of 
passionate aud grateful thoughts that 
he poured forth—when at last he 
could summon words—expressed feel- 
ings the young Evelyn could not 
comprehend, and which less delighted 
than terrified her with the new re- 


sponsibility she had incurred. But 
love so honest—so generous—so in- 
tense—dazzled and bewildered, and 
carried her whole soul away. Cer- 
tainly at that hour she felt no regret 
—no thought but that one in whom 
she had so long recognised something 
nobler than is found in the com- 
mon world—was thus happy and 
thus made happy by a word—a 
look from her! Such a thought 
is woman's dearest triumph,— and 
one so thoroughly unselfish — so 
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yielding and so soft—could not be!the Dead. Faithless that thou art— 


insensible to the rapture she had 
caused, 

“ and oh!” said Maltravers, as he 
clasped again and again the hand that 
he believed he had won for ever, ' 
“now, at length, have I learned how 
beautiful is life! For this—for this 
I have been reserved? Heaven is 
merciful to me—and the waking world 
is brighter than all my dreams ?” 

He ceased abruptly. <At that in- 
stant they were once more on the 
terrace where he had first joined 
Teresa—facing the wood—which was 
divided by a slight and low palisade 
from the spot where they stood. He 


and yet she loved cree / Woe to thee! 


1 —Wwoe—Maultravers, the perfidions! 


Woe to thee—and remorse—unt 
shame!” 

“Fear not, Evelyn,—fear not,” 
whispered Maltravers, gently, and 
placing her behind him; “support 
your courage—nothiug shall harm 
you.” 

Evelyn, though very pai2, anc 
trembling from head to foot, retained 
her senses. Maltravers advaxced to- 
wards the madman. But i. sooner 
did the quick eye of the last perceive 
the movement, than, with the fear 
which belongs to that dread disease— 


ceased abruptly, for his eyes encoun- ' the fear of losing liberty, he turned, 
tered a terrible and ominous opposi- and, with a loud cry, fled into the 
tion—a form connected with dreary! wood. Maltravers leaped over the 
associations of fate and woe. The fence, and pursued him some way in 
figure had raised itself upon a pile vain. The thick copses of the wood 
of firewood on the other side the' snatched every trace of the fugitive 


fence, and hence it seemed almost | 
gigantic in its stature. It gazed upon 
the pair with cyes that burned with a 
preternatural blaze, and a voice hich | 
Maltravers too well remembered 
shrieked out,—“ Love—love! What! 
thou love again? Where is the Dead ? 
Ha '!—ha! Where is the Dead?” 

Evelyn, startled by the words, | 
looked up, and clung in speechless | 
terror to Maltravers. He remained | 
rooted to the spot. 

“Unhappy man,” said he, at length, 
and soothingly, “how came you. 
hither? Fly not, you are with 
friends,” 

“ Frionds!” said the maniac, with 
a scornful laugh. “I know thee, 
Ernest Maltravers,—I know thee: but 
it is not thou who has locked me up 
in darkness and in hell, side by side 
with the mocking fiend! Friends !— 
ah, but no friends shall catch me 
now! I am free—I am free !—air 
and wave are not more free!” and 
the madman laughed with horrible 
glee. “She is fair—fair,” he said, 
abruptly checking himself, and with 
a changed voice, “ but not so fair as 





from his eye. 

Breathless and exhausted, Mal- 
travers returned to the spot where 
he had left Evelyn. As he reached 
it, he saw Teresa and her husband 
approaching towards him, and Te- 
resa’s merry laugh sounded clear and 
musical in the racy air. The sound 
appalled him—he hastened his steps 
to Evelyn. 

“Say nothing of what we have 
seen to Madame de Montaigne, I be- 


.seech you,” suid he; “I will explain 


why hereafter.” 

Evelyn, too overcome to speak, 
nodded her acquieacence. They joined 
the De Montaignes, and Maltravers 
took the Frenchman aside. 

But before he could address him, 
De Montaigne said, 

“Hush! do not alarm my wife— 
she knows nothing—but I have just 
heard, at Paris, that—that he has 
escaped—you know whom I mean?” 

“JI do—he is at hand—send in 
search of him !—I have seen him !— 
once more I have seen Castruccio 
Cesarini !” 


BOOK IX. 
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Wee, woe; all things are clear. 


BOOK IX. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ The privilege that statesmen ever claim, 
Who private interest never yet pursued, 
But still pretended ’t was waa for others’ good. 
* * * 


# 
From hence on every humourous wind that veer'd 
With shifted sails a several course you steer’d.”— 


Lorp Vararave had for more than a 
fortnight remained at the inn at 
M——, too ill to be removed with 
safety in a season so severe. Even 
when at last, by easy stages, he reached 
London, he was subjected to a relapse ; 
and his recovery was slow and gradual. 
Hitherto unused to sickness, he bore 
his confinement with extreme impa- 
tience ; and, against the commands of 
his physician, insisted on continuing 
to transact his official business, and 
conault with his political friends in 
his sick room ; for Lumley knew well, 
that it is most pernicious to public 
men to be considered failing in 
health :——turkeys are not more unfeel- 
ing to a sick brother, than politicians 
to an ailing statesman : they give out 
that his head is touched, and see 
paralysis and epilepsy in every speech 
and every despatch. The time, too, 
nearly ripe for his great schemes, 
made it doubly necessary that he 
akould ‘exert himself, amd prevent 
being shelved with » plausible excuse 
of tender compassion for his infirmi- 
ties. 4s séen, therefont, as he learned 


Absalom and Achitephel, Part Il. 


that Legard had left Paris, he thought 
himeelf safe for awhile in that quarter, 
and surrendered his thoughts wholly 
to his ambitions projects, Perhaps, 
too, with the susceptible vanity of a 
middle-aged man, who has had his 
bonnes fortunes, Lumley deemed, with 
Rousseau, that a lover, pale and hag- 
gard-—just raised from the bed of 
suffering —-is more interesting to 
friendship, than attractive to love. 
He and Rouaseau were, I believe, both 
mistaken; but that is a matter of 
opinion: they both thought very 
coarsely of women,—one, from having 
no sentiment, and the other, from 
having 2 sentiment that was but a 
disease, At length, just as Lumley 
was sufficiently recovered to quit his 
house—to appear at his office, and 
declare that his illness had wonder- 
fully improved hia constitution,— 
in from Paris, the more 
startling from being wholly unex. 
pected, reached him. From Caroline 
he learned that Maltravers had. px. 
posed to Evelyn, and. been accepted. 
From Maltravers himselfhe is the 
BR 
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confirmation of the news. The last! “Not exactly, my dear madam,’ 
letter was short, but kind and manly. said Lumley, smiling. “ But I am 
He addressed Lord Vargrave as going to C**** on business; and 
Kvelyn’s guardian; slightly alluded besides, that I wished to give an 
to the scruples he had entertained, account of your health to Evelyn, 
till Lord Vargrave's suit was broken ' whom I shall shortly see at Paris, I 
off; and feeling the subject too deli- certainly did desire to know whether 
cate for a letter, expressed a desire it would be any gratification to Lady 
to confer with Lumley respecting , Vargrave, for whom I have the deepest 
Evelyn’s wishes as to certain arrange- revard, to renew her acquaintance 


a4 


ments in her property. 

And for this was it that Lumley | 
had toiled! for this had he visited 
Lisle Court ! and for this had he been | 
stricken down to the bed of pain! 
Was it only to make his old rival the 
purchaser, if he so pleased it, of the 
possesrions of his own family ? Lumley 
thought at that moment less of Evelyn 
than of Lisle Court. As he woke 
from the stupor and the first fit of 


with the said Mr. Butler!” 
“ What does your lordship know of 
himj— What is he —who is he?” 

, my dear lady, you turn the 
tables on me, I see—for my one ques- 
tion you would give me fifty. But, 
seriously, before I answer you, you 
must tell me whether Lady Vargrave 
docs know a gentleman of that name; 
yet, indeed, to save trouble, I may as 
well inform you, that I know it was 


rage into which these epistles cast: under that name that she resided at 
him, the recollection of the story he C****, when my poor uncle first 
had heard from Mr. Onslow flashed | made her acquaintance. What I ought 
ncross him. Were his suspicions true, ; to ask, is this,—-supposing Mr. Butler 
what. a secret he would possess! How! be still alive, and a gentleman of 
fate might yet befriend him! Nota| character and fortune, would it please 
moment was to be lost. Weak, suffer-' Lady Vargrave to meet with him once 


ing as he still was, he ordered his | more?” 


carriage, and hastened down to Mra. 
Leslie. 

In the interview that took place, he 
was careful not to alarm her into 
discretion. He managed the confe- 
rence with his usual consummate 
dicxtcrity. He did not appear to 
believe that there had been any 
actual connexion between Alice and 
the supposed Butler. He began by 
simply asking whether Alice had 
ever, in early life, been acquainted 
‘with a person of that name, and when 
residing in the neighbourhood of 
****? The change of countenance 
—the surprised start of Mrs. Lessie— 
convinced him that his suspicions 
were truc. 

‘* And why do you ask, my lord?” 
said the oldlady. “Is it to ascertain 
this point that you have done me the 
honour to visit me?” 


“T cannot tell you,” said Mra. Leslic, 
sinking back in her chair, much 
embarrassed. 

“Enough, I shall not stir further 
in the matter. Glad to see you look- 
ing so well. Fine place—beautiful 
trees. Any commandsat C * ** *, or 
any message for Evelyn?” 

Lumley rose to depart. 

“Stay,” said Mrs. Leslie, recalling 
all the pining, restless, untiring love 
that Lady Vargrave had manifested 
towards the lost, and feeling that she 
ought not to sacrifice to slight seru- 
ples the chance of happiness for her 
friend’s future years,—“ stay—I think 
this question you should address to 
Lady Vargrave, or shall 13” 

As you will—perhaps J had better 
write. Good-day,” and Vargrave 
hurried away 

He had satiafied himself, but he 
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had another yet to satisfy,—and that, 
from certain reasons known but to 
himself, without bringing the third 
person in contact with Lady Var- 
grave. On arriving at C**** he 
wrote, therefore, to Lady Vargrave as 
follows :—~ 


“My Dear Frienp, 

“Do not think me impertinent or 
intrusive—but you know me too well 
for that. A gentleman of the name 
of Butler is exceedingly anxious to 
ascertain if you once lived near * * * *, 
in a pretty little cottage,—Dove, or 
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property bequeathed by the late Mr. 
Butler, which may make it necessary 
to prove identity. 
“Truly yours, 
“ VakGrave.” 


The answer to the latter communi- 


| cation ran thus :— 


“My Lorp, 

“Tam very sorry to hear your lord- 
ship is so unwell, and will pay my 
respects to-morrow. I certainly can 
swear that the present Lady Vargrave 
was the Mrs. Butler who resided at 
C**** and taught music. And as 


Dale, or Dell Cottage (some such | the child with her was of the same 
appellation),—and if you remember a! sex, and about the same age, as Miss 
person of his name /—Should you care Cameron, there can, I should think, 
to give a reply to these queries, send' be no difficulty in establishing the 
me 4 line addressed to London, which | identity between that young lady and 


I shall get on my way to Paris. 
“Yours moat truly, 
“ VaRGRAVE.” 


As soon as he had concluded, and 
despatched this letter, Vargrave wrote 
to Mr. Winsley as follows :— 


“ My DEAR Sir, 
“T am so unwell,as to be unable to 
call on you, or even to see any one, 


however agreeable (nay, the more | 


agreeable the more exciting!) 


acquaintance before quitting C * * * *. 
Meanwhile, oblige me with a line to 
say if [ did not understand you to 
signify that you could, if necessary, 
prove that Lady Vargrave once resided 
in this town as Mra, Butler, a very 
short time before she married my 


. \ 
uncle, under the name of Cameron, in | 


Devonshire; and had she not also at 
that time a little girl—an infant, or 
nearly so,—who must necessarily be 
the young lady who ts my uncle’s 
heiress, Miss Evelyn Cameron? My 
reason for thus troubling you is 
obvious. As Miss Camecron’s guardian, 
I have very shortly to wind up certain 
affairs connected with my uncle’s will; 
and, what is more, there is some 


the child Lady Varsrave had by her 
first husband, Mr. Butler; but of this, 
of course, I cannot speak. 
‘I have the honour, 
“ &e, &e.” 


The next morning Vargrave des- 
patched a note to Mr. Winsley, saying 
that his health required him to return 
to town immediately,—and to town, 
in fact, he hastened. The day after 
his arrival, he received, in a hurried 


I | hand—strangely blurred and blotted, 
hope, however, to renew our personal 


perhaps by tears,—this short letter :— 
‘For Heaven’s sake, tell me what 


[you mean! Yes—yes,—I did one 
|reside at Dale Cottage—I did know 


one of the name of Butler! Has he 


| dinxeovered the name J bear? Where 


is he? I implore you to write, or let 
me see you before you Ieave England! 
“ ALICE VARGRAVE.” 


Lumley smiled triumphantly when 
he read, and carefully put up, this 
letter. 

‘<I must now amuse and put her off 
—at all events for the present,” 

In answer to Lady Vargrave's 
letter, he wrote a few lines to say, 
that he had only heard through a 
third person (a lawyer) of a Mr. Butler 
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residing somewhere abroad, who had 
wished these inquiries to be made— 
that he believed it only related to 
some disposition of property—that, 
perhaps, the Mr. Butler who made the 
inquiry was heir to the Mr. Butler 
she had known—that he could learn 
nothing else at present, as the purport 
of her reply must be sent abroad ; the 
Igwyer would or could say nothing 
more—that directly he received a 
farther communication it should be 
despatchea to her—that he waa most 
affectionately and most truly hers. 

The rest of that morning Vargrave 
devoted to Lord Saxingham and his 
allies ; and declaring, and believing, 
that he should not be long absent at 
Paris, he took an early dinner, and 
was about once more to commit him- 
self to the risks of travel, when, as he 
crossed the hall, Mr. Douce came 
hastily upon him. 

“My lord—my lord—I must have 
a word with your 1-l-lordship ;—you 
are going to—that is—” (and the little 
man looked frightened) “you intend 
to—-to go to—that is—ab-ab-ab———” 

‘‘Not abscond, Mr. Douce—come 
into the library: Iam in a great 
hurry, but I have always time for you 
—what’s the matter?” 

“Why, then, my lord,—I—1I have 
heard nothing m-m-more from your 
lordship about the pur-pur ——” 

“Purchase —I am going to Paris, 
to settle all particulars with Miss 
Cameron ; tell the lawyers so.” 

“May—may—we draw out the 
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are in earnest? otherwise I fear—that 
is, I suspect—I mean I know, that 
Colonel Maltravers will be off the 
bargain.” 

“Why, Mr. Douce, really I must 
just see my ward first! but you shall 
hear from me in a day or two ;—and 
the ten thousand pounds I owe you !” 

“ Yes, indeed, the ten—ten—ten— 
my partner is very ——” 

“ Anxious for it, no doubt !—my 
compliments to him—God bless you! 
—take care of yourself—must be off 
to save the packet ;” and Vargrave 
hurried away, muttering “Heaven 
sends money, and the devil sends 
duns !” 

Douce gasped like a fish for breath, 
as his eycs followed the rapid steps of 
Vargrave; and there was an angry 
scowl of disappointment on his small 
features. Lumley, by this time, seated 
in his carriage, and wrapped up in his 
cloak, had forgotten the creditor's 
existence, and whispered to his aristo- 
cratic secretary, as he bent his head 
out of the carriage window, “I have 
told Lord Saxingham to despatch you 
to me, if there is any—the least— 
necessity for me in London. I leave 
you behind, Howard, because, your 
sister being at court, and your cousin 
with our notable premier, you will find 
out every change in the wind—you 
understand. And I say, Howard— 
don't think J forget your kindness !— 
you know that no man ever served me 
in vain!—Oh, there’s that horrid little 
Douce behind you!—tell them to 


inoney to—to—show—that—that we |drive on!” 
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CHAPTER II. 


#* * 


*«Heard you that? 


‘What prodigy of horror is disclosing ?"-—Linto: Fatal Curiosity. 


Tax unhappy companion of Cesarini’s 
flight was soon discovered and recap- 
tured ; but all search for Cesarini 
himself proved ineffectual, not only 
in the neighbourhood of St. Cloud, 
but in the surrounding country ond 
in Paris. The only comfort was in 
thinking that his watch would at 
least preserve him for some time 
from the horrors of want; and that, 
by the sale of the trinket, he might 
be traced. The police, too, were sct 
at work—the vigilant police of Paris! 
Still day rolled on day, and no 
tidings. The secret of the escape 
was carefully concealed from Terexa ; 
and public cares were a suflicient 
excuse for the gloom on De Mon- 
taigne’s brow. 

Evelyn “card from Maltravers, 
with mingled emotions of compas- 
sion, grief, and awe, the gloomy tale 
connected with the history of the 
maniac. She wept for the fate of 
Florence—she shuddered at the curse 
that had fallen on Cesarini; and per- 
haps Maltravers grew dearer to her 
from the thought, that there was so 
much in the memories of the past 
that necded a comforter and a soother. 

They returned to Paris, affianced 
and plighted lovers; and then it wa: 
that Evelyn sought carefully and 
resolutely to banish from her mind 
all recollection, all regret, of the 
absent Legard : she felt the solemnity 
of the trust confided in her, and she 
resolved that no thought of hers 
should ever be of a nature to gall 
the generous and tender spirit that 
had confided its life of life to her 
eare. The influence of Maltravers 


over her increased in their new and 
more familiar position ; and yet still 
it partook too much of veneration— 
too little of passion ; but that might 
be her innocence and youth. He, at 
least, was sensible of no want—she 
had chosen him from the world ; and, 
fastidious as he deemed himself, he 
reposed, without a doubt, on the 
security of her faith. None of those 
presentiments which had haunted 
him when first betrothed to Florence 
disturbed him now. The affection of 
one so young and so guilcless, seemed 
to bring back to him all his own 
youth—we are evcr young while the 
young can love us! Suddenly, too, 
the world took, to his eyes, a brighter 
and fairer aspect—Hope, born again, 
reconciled him to his career, and to 
his race! The more he listened to 
Evelyn, the more he watched every 
evidence of her docile but generous 
nature, the more he felt assured that 
he had found, at last, a heart suited 
to his own. Her beautiful serenity 
of temper, cheerful, yet never fitful 
or unquiet, gladdened him with its 
insensible contagion. To be with 
Evelyn, was like basking in the sun- 
shine of some happy sky! It was an 
inexpressible charm to one wearied 
with “the hack sights and sounds” 
of this jaded world—to watch the 
ever fresh and sparkling thoughts 
and fancics which came from a soul 
so new to life! It enchanted one, 
painfully fastidious in what relates 
to the true nobility of character, 
that, however various the themes 
discussed, no low or mean thought 
ever sullicd those beautiful lips. 
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It was not the mere innocence of but that her deep knowledge of the 
inexperience, but the moral incap-| human heart (that knowledge so re- 
ability of guile, that charmed him'markable in the women of her 
in the companion he had chogen on! country !) made her doubt how far 
his path to Eternity! He was also' it was adequately returnegd—how far 
delighted to notice Evelyn’s readiness , Evelyn deceived herself. Her first 
of resources: she had that faculty, satisfaction became mingled with 
without which woman has no inde-| anxiety, and she relied more for 
pendence from the world, no pledge the future felicity of her friend on 
that domestic retirement will not, Evelyn’s purity of thought and gene- 
soon languish into wearisome mono- ral tenderness of heart, than on the 
tony—the faculty of making trifles ' exclusiveness and ardour of her love. 
contribute to occupation or amuse- Alas! few at cighteen are not too 
ment ; she was easily pleascd, and young for the irrevocable step—and 
yet she so soon reconciled herself to Evelyn was younger than her years! 
disappointment. He felt, and chid One evening, at Madame de Venta- 
his own dulness for not feeling it dour’s, Maltravers asked Evelyn if 
before—that, young and surpassingly 'she had yet heard from Lady Var- 
lovely as she was, she required no grave. Evelyn expressed her surprise 
stimulant from the heated pursuits that she had not, and the conversa- 
and the hollow admiration of the tion fell, as was natural, upon Lady 
crowd. _ Vargrave herself. “Is she as fond 

“Such,” thought he, “are the of music as you are?” asked Mal- 
natures that alone can preserve | travers. 
through years the poetry of the first| ‘ Yes, indeed, I think so—and of 
passionate illusion—that can alone the songs of a certain person in par- 
render wedlock the seal that confirms ticular; they always had for her an 
affection, and not the mocking cere- indescribable charm. Often have I 
monial that vainly consecrates its heard her ray, that to read your 
grave !” V@itings was like talking to an early 

Maltravers, as we have seen, for- | friend. Your name and_ genius 
mally wrote to Lumley some days seemed to make her solitary con- 
after their return to Paris. He would nexion with the great world. Nay 
have written also to Lady Vargrave —but you will not be angry—TI half 
—but Evelyn thought it best to think it was her enthusiasm, so 
prepare her mother by a Ictter from strange and rare, that first taught 
herself. (me interest in yourself.” 

Miss Cameron now wanted but a; “I have a double reason, then, for 
few weeks to the age of eighteen, at loving your mother,” said Maltravers, 
which she was to be the sole mistress ' much pleased and flattered. “ And 
of her own destiny. On arriving at does she not like Italian music?” 
that age, the marriage was to take: ‘‘ Not much; she prefers some 
place. Valerie heard with sincere, rather old-fushioned German airs, 
delight of the new envagement her | very simple, but very touching.” 
friend had formed. She eagerly| ‘“ My own early passion,” said Mal- 
sought every opportunity to increase ; travers, more and more interested. 
her intimacy with Evelyn, who was; “ But there are, also, one or two 
ecmpletely won by her graceful kind-| English songs which I have occa- 
ness ;—the result of Valerie’s exami-| sionally, but very seldom, heard her 
nation was, that she did not wonder: sing. One in especial affects her 80 
at the passionate love of Maltravers,! deeply, even when she plays the air, 
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that I have always attached to it a Itis you who have changed. Whether 
certain mysterious sanctity. I should it be the difference of our political 
not like to sing it beforea crowd; but opinions, or any other and more 
to-morrow, when you call on me, and | secret cause, I know not. I lament, 
we are alone - but it is now too late to attempt to 

“ Ah, to-morrow I will not fail to remove it. If you suspect mo of 
remind you.” ever seeking, or even wishing, to sow 

Their conversation ceased$ yet, dissension between yourself and my 
somehow or other, that night when ill-fated cousin, now no more, you 
he retired to rest, the recollection of are mistaken. I ever sought the 
it haunted Maltravers, He felt a happiness and the union of you 
vague, unaccountable curiosity re-| both. And yet, Maltravers, you then 
specting this secluded and solitary | came between me and an early and 
mother; all concerning her early fate! cherished dream. But I suffered in 
seemed so wrapt in mystery. Cleve- silence ; my course was at least dis- 
land, in reply to his letter, had interested, perhaps generous : let it 
informed him that all inquiries pass. A second time you cross my 


respecting the birth and first mar- 
riage of Lady Vargrave had failed. 
Evelyn evidently knew but little of 
either, and he felt a certain delicacy 
in pressing questions which might 
be ascribed to the inquisitiveness 
of a vulgar family pride. Moreover, 
lovers have so much to say to each 
other, that he had not yet found time 
to talk at length to Evelyn about! 
third persons. He slept ill that night 
—dark and boding dreams disturbed 
his slumber. He rose late and de- 
jected by presentiments he could 
not master; his morning meal was 
scarcely over, and he had already 
taken his hat to go to Evelyn's for 
comfort and sunshine, when the door 
opened, and he was surprised by the 
entrance of Lord Vargrave. 

Lumley seated himself with a 
formal gravity very unnsual to him ; 
and, as if anxious to wave unneces- 
sary explanations, began as follows, 
with a serious and impressive voice 
and aspect :— 

“ Maltravers, of late years we have 
been estranged from each other; I 
do not presume to dictate to you 
your friendships or your dislikes. 
Why this estrangement has hap- 
pened, you alone can determine. 
For my part, I am conscious of no 
offence ; that which I was I am still. 


path—you win from me a heart I 
had long learned to consider mine. 
You have no seruple of early friend- 
ship — you have no _ forbearance 
towards acknowledged and affianced 
ties. You are my rival with Evelyn 
Cameron, and your suit has pros- 
pered. 

“ Vargrave,” said Maltravers, “ you 
have spoken frankly ; and I will reply 
with an equal candonr. A difference 
of tastes, tempers, and opinions, led 
us long since into opposite paths, I 
am one who cannot disunite public 
morality from private virtue. From 
motives best known to you, but which 
I say openly I hold to have been those 
of intcrest or ambition,—you did not 
change your opinions (there is no sin 
in that), but retaining them in pri- 
vate, professed others in public, and 
played with the destinies of mankind, 
as if they were but counters, to mark 
@ mercenary game. This led me to 
examine your character with more 
searching eyes; and I found it one I 
could no longer trust. With respect 
to the Dead—let the pall drop over 
that carly grave—I acquit you of all 
blame. He who sinned has suffered 
more than would atone the crime! 
You charge me with my love to 
Evelyn. Pardon me, but I seduced 
no affection, I have broken no tie! 
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Not till she was free, in heart and in 
hand, to choose between us, did [ 
hint at love. Let me think, that a 
way may be found to soften one por- 
tion at least of the disappointment 
you caunot but feel acutely.” 


“ Stay!” said Lord Vargrave (who, 


plunged in a gloomy revery, had 
scarcely seemed to hear the last few 
sentences of his rival); “ stay, Mal- 
travers. Speak not of love to Evelyn! 
—a horrible foreboding tells me that, 
a few hours hence, you would rather 
pluck ~st your tongue by the roots, 
than -vuple the words of love with 
the thought of that unfortunate girl ! 
Oh, if I were vindictive, what awful 
triumph would await me now! What 
retaliation on your harsh judgment, 
your cold contempt, your momen- 
tary and wretched victory over me! 
Heaven is my witness, that my only 
sentiment is that of terror and woe! 
Maltravers, in-your earliest youth, did 
you form connexion with one whom 
they called Alice Darvil ?” 

“ Alice !—merciful Heaven! what 
of her?” 

“ Did, you never know that the 
Christian name of Evelyn’s mother 
is Alice ?” 

“JT never asked—I never knew ; 
but it is 9 common name,” faltered 
Maltravers. 

“ Listen to me,” resumed Var- 
grave: “with Alice Darvil you lived 
in the neighbourhood of ****, did 
you not?” 

* Go on—go on !” 

“ You took the name of Butler— 
by that name Alice Darvil was after- 
wards known in the town in which my 
uncle resided—(there are gaps in the 
history that I cana:t of my own 
knowledge fill up)—she taught music 
—my uncle became enamoured of 
her—but he was vain and worldly. 
She removed into Devonshire, and he 
married her there, under the name of 
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Cameron, by which name he hoped 
to conceal from the world the low- 
ness of her origin, and the humble 
calling she had followed.—— Hold! 
do not interrupt me. Alice had one 
daughter, as was supposed, by a former 
marriage—that daughter was the off- 
spring of him whose name she bore— 
yes, of the false Butler! — that 
daughter is Evelyn Cameron!” 

“ Liar !—devil!” cried Maltravers. 
springing to his feet, as if a shot 
had pierced his heart. “ Proofs— 
proofs !” 

“ Will these suffice?” said Var- 
grave: as he drew forth the letters of 
Winsley and Lady Vargrave. -Mal- 
travers took them, but it was some 
moments before he could dare to 
read. le supported himself with 
difficulty from falling to the ground ; 
there was a gurgle in his throat, 
like the sound of the death-rattle: 
at last he read, and dropped the 
letters from his hand. 

“ Wait me here,” he said, very 
faintly, and moved mechanically to 
the door. 

“Hold!” said Lord Vargrave, 
laying his hand upon Ernest's arm. 
“* Listen to me for Evelyn’s sake—for 
her mother’s, You are about to seek 
Evelyn—be itso! I know that you 
possess the godlike gift of self-con- 
trol. You will not suffer her to 
learn that her mother has done that 
which dishonours alike mother and 
child? You will not consummate 
your wrong to Alice Darvil, by rob- 
bing her of the fruit of a life of 
penitence and remorse? You will not 
unveil her shame to her own daugh- 
ter? Convince yourself, and master 
yourself while you do so!” 

“Fear me not,” said Maltravers, 
witha terrible smile; “I will not 
afflict my conscience with a double 
curse. As I have sowed, so must I 
reap, Wait me here!” 
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CHAPTER III. 


*K * * ‘ Misery, 


That gathers force each moment as it rolls, 
And must, at last, o’erwhelm me.”"—Litio ; Fatal Curiosity. 


Matravers found Evelyn alone ; she 
turned towards him with her usual 
swect smile of welcome; but the 
smile vanished at once, as her eyes 
met his changed and working counte- 
nance; cold drops stood upon the 
rigid and marble brow—the lips 
writhed as if in bodily torture—the 
muscles of the face had fallen, and 
there was a wildness which appalled 
her in the fixed and feverish bright- 
ness of the eyes. 

“ You are ill, Ernest,—dear Ernest, 
you are ill,—your look freezes me !” 

“Nay, Evelyn,” said Maltravers, 
recovering himself by one of those 
efforts of which men who have 
suffered without sympathy are alone 
capable ;—“ nay, I am better now; I 
have been ill—very ill—but I am 
better!” 

“Wil! and I not to know of it!” 
She attempted to take his hand as she 
spoke. Maltravers recoiled. 

“Jt .is fire !—it burns !—avaunt!” 
he cried, frantically. “ Oh Heaven! 
spare me, spare me!” 

Evelyn was now scriously alarmed ; 
she gazed on him with the tenderest 
compassion. Was this one of those 
moody and overwhelming paroxysms 
to which it had been whispered 
abroad that he was subject? Strange 
as it may seem, despite her terror, he 
was dearer to her in that hour—as 
she believed, of gloom and darkness 
—than in all the glory of his majestic 
intellect, or all the blandishments of 
his soft address. 

“ What has happened to you?” she 
said, approaching him again; “ have 


you seen Lord Vargrave? I know 
that he has arrived, for his servant 
has been here to say 80; has he 
uttered any thing to distress you? or 
has ——” (she added falteringly and 
timidly)—‘ has poor Evelyn offended 
you? Speak to me,—only speak!” 

Maltravers turned, and his face was 
now calm and serene: save by its 
extreme and almost ghastly paleness, 
no trace of the hell within him could 
be discovered. 

“ Pardon me,” said he, gently, “I 
know not this morning what I say or 
do; think not of it—-think not of me 
—it will pass away when I hear your 
voice.” 

“Shall I sing to you the words 
I spoke of last night ?—sec, I have 
them ready—I know them by heart ; 
but I thought you might like to read 
them, they are so full of simple but 
deep feeling.” 

Maltravers took the song from her 
hands, and bent over the paper; at 
first, the letters seemed dim and in- 
distinct, for there was a mist before 
hiseyes; but at last a chord of 
memory was struck—he recalled the 
words: they were some of those he 
had composed for Alice in the first 
days of their delicious intercourse— 
links of the golden chain, in which he 
had sought to bind the spirit of 
knowledge to that of love. 

“ And from whom,” said he, ina 
faint voice, as he calmly put down the 
verses,—“from whom did your mother 
learn these words?” 

“J Know not; some dear friend, 
years ago, composed, and gave them 
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to her. It must have been one very 
dear to her, to judge by the effect | 
they still produce.” 

“ Think you,” said Maltravers, ina 
hollow voice— think you rr was! 
YOUR FATHER }” 


“ My father !—she never speaks of | 


him !—I have been early taught to 
shun all allusion tohis memory. My 
father !—it is probable—yes! it may 
have been my father; whom else 
could she have loved so fondly ?” 

There was a long silence; Evelyn 
was the first to break it. 

“TI have heard from my mother, 
to-day, Ernest ; her letter alarms me 
—I scarce know why !” 

«“ Ay !—and how—” 

“It is hurried and incoherent— 
almost wild : she says she has learned 
some intelligence that has unsettled 
and unstrung her mind: she has re- 
quested me to inquire if any one Iam 
acquainted with has heard of, or met 
abtoad, some person of the name of 
Butler. You start !—have you known 
one of that name ?” 

“][!—did your mother never allude 
to that name before '” 

‘‘ Never!—and yet, once I remem- 
ver—” 

‘© What?” 

“ That [ was reading an account in| 
the papers of the sudden death of! 
some Mr. Butler; and her agitation 
made a powerfuland strange impres- 
sion upon me—in fact, she fainted, 
and seemed almost delirious when 
she recovered; she would not rest till 
I had completed the account, and | 
when I came to the particulars of his | 
age, &c. (he was old, I think) she 
clasped her hands, and wept; but 
they seemed tears of joy. The name 
ig 80 common—whom, of that name 
have you known?” 

It is no matter! Is that your' 
duother’s letter?—is that her hand-, 
writing 7” | 

“ Yes;” and Evelyn gave the letter | 


to Maltravers. He glanced over the , 
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characters; he had once or twice 
seen Lady Vargrave’s handwriting 
before, and had recognised no like- 
ness between that handwriting and 
such early specimens of Alice’s art as 
he had witnessed so many years ago ; 
but now, “trifles light as air” had 
grown “ confirmation strong as proof 
of Holy Writ,”—he thought he de- 
tected Alice in every line of the 
hurried and blotted scroll; and when 
his eye rested on the words—‘“ Your 
affectionate mcturr, Alice!” his blood 
curdled in his veins, 

“It is strange !” said he, still strug- 
gling for self-composure; “ strange 
that I never thought of asking her 
name before:—Alice! ker name is 
Alice?” 

“ A sweet name, isit not ? it accords 
so well with her simple character— 
how you would love her!” 

As she said this, Evelyn turned to 
Maltravers with enthusiasm,and again 
she was startled by his aspect; for 
again it was haggard, distorted, and 
convulsed, 

“Oh! if you love me,” she cried, 
“do send immediately for advice !— 
And yet, is it illness, Ernest, or is it 
some grief that you hide from me?” 

“It is illness, Evelyn,” said Mal 
travers, rising ; and his knecs knocked 
together. “I am not fit cven for 
your companionship—I will go home.” 

‘And send instantly for advice ?” 

“Ay! it waits me there already.” 

“Thank Heaven! and you will 
write to me—one little word—to re. 
lieve me? I am so uneasy !” 

‘“‘T will write to you.” 

“ This evening ?” 

és Ay Bag 

“Now go—I will not detain you.” 

He walked slowly to the door, but 
when he reached it he turned, and 
catching her anxious gaze, he opened 
his arms; overpowered with strange 
fear and affectionate sympathy, she 
burst into passionate tears ; and, sur- 
prised out of the timidity and reserve 
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which had hitherto characterised her 
pure and meek attachment to him, 
she fell on his breast, and sobbed 
aloud. Maltravers raised his hands, 
and, placing them solemnly on her 
young head, his lips muttered as if in 
prayer. °He paused, and strained her 
to his heart ;—but he shunned that 
parting kiss, which, hitherto, he had 
so fondly sought. That embrace was 
one of agony, and not of rapture ;— 
and yet Evelyn dreamt not that he 
designed it for the last ! 


Maltravers re-entered the room in 
which he had left Lord Vargrave, 
who still awaited his return. 

He walked up to Lumley and held 
out his hand. “ You have saved me 
from a dreadful crime—from an ever- 
lasting remorse—I thank you !” 

Hardened and frigid as his nature 
was, Lumley was touched ; the move- 
ment of Maltravers took him by sur- 
prise. “It has been a dreadful duty, 
Ernest,” said he, pressing the hand he 
held ; “ but to come, too, from me— 
your rival !” 

“ Proceed—proceed, I pray you— 
explain all this—Yet explanation !— 
what do I want to know?—Lvelyn is 
my daughter — Alice’s child! For 
Heaven’s sake, give me hope,—say it 
is not so—sdy that she is Alice’s child, 
but not mine/ Father, father ‘—and 
they call it a holy name—it is a hor- 
rible one!” 

“ Compose yourself my dear friend : 
recollect what you have escaped ! 
You will recover this shock ;—time— 
wravel “s 

* Peace, man,—peace! Now then 
Iam calm! When Alice left me she 
had no child. I knew not that she 
bore within her the pledge of our ill- 
omened and erring love. Verily, the 
sins of my youth have risen against 
me; and the curse has come home to 
roost!” 

“ I 
details,’ 





cannot explain to you all 
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“But why not have told me of 
this} Why not have warned me— 
why not have said to me, when my 
heart could have been satisfied by so 
sweet a tie—‘ Thou hast a daughter— 
thou art not desolate?’ Why reserve 
the knowledge of the blessing until it 
has turned to poison? Fiend that 
you are! you have waited this hour 
to gloat over the agony from which, a 
word from you—a year, nay, a month 
ago—a little month ago,—might have 
saved me and her!” 

Maltravers, as he spoke, approached 
Vargrave, with eyes sparkling with 
fierce passion ; his hand clenched, his 
form dilated, the veins on his forehead 
welled like cords. Lumley, brave 
as he was, recoiled. 

‘“‘T knew not of this secret,” said he, 
deprecatingly, “ till a few days before 
I came hither; and I came hither at 
once to disclose it to you. Will you 
listen tome? I knew that my uncle 
had married a person much beneath 
him in rank ; but he was guarded and 
cautious, and I knew no more, except 
that by a first husband that lady had 
one daughter,—Evelyn. A chain of 
accidents suddenly acquainted me 
with the rest.” Here Vargrave pretty 
faithfully repeated what he had 
learned from the brewer at C¥ * * * *, 
and from Mr. Onslow; but when he 
came to the tacit confirmation of all 
his suspicions, received from Mrs. 
Leslie, he greatly exaggerated, and 
greatly distorted the account. “Judge, 
then,” concluded Lumley, “of the 
horror with which I heard that you 
had declared an attachment to 
Evelyn, and that it was returned. 
Ili as I was, I hastened hither: you 
know the rest :—are you satisfied ?” 

“JT will go to Alice !—I will learn 
from her own lips—yet how can I 
meet her again? How say to her, ‘I 
have taken from thee thy last hope— 
I have broken thy child’s heart?’” 

“‘ Forgive me, but I should confess 
to you, that, from all { can learn from 
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Mrs. Leslie, Lady Vargrave has but 
one prayer—one hope in life—that 
she may never again meet with her 
betrayer. You may, indeed, in her 
own lIctter, perceive how much she is 
terrified by the thought of your dis- 
covering her. She has, at length, 
recovered peace of mind, and tran- 
quillity of conscience. She shrinks 
with dread from the prospect of ever 
again encountering one once so dear, 
now associated in her mind with re- 
collections of guilt and sorrow. More 
than this, she is sensitively alive to 
the fear of shame, the dread of detec- 
ticn, If ever her daughter were to 
know her sin, it would be to her as 
a death-blow. Yet, in her nervous 
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never have the grief to know that our 
error has brought upon thy lover so 
black a doom! All is over! the 
world never sball find me again. 
Nothing is left for me but the desert 
and the grave!” 

“Speak not so, Ernest,” said Lord 
Vargrave, soothingly ; “a little while 
and you will recover this blow: your 
control over passion has, even in 
youth, inspired me with admiration 
and surprise; and now, in calmer 
years, and with such incentives to 
self-mastery, your triumph will come 
sooner than you think. Evelyn, too, 
is so young; she has not known you 
long; perhaps her love, after all, is 
that caused by some mystic, but inno- 


state of health, her ever quick and!cent working of nature, and she 


uncontrollable feelings, if you were to 
meet her, she would disguise nothing, 
conceal nothing. The veil would be 
torn aside ;—the menials in her own 
house would tell the tale, and curiosity 
circulate, and scandal blacken, the 
story of her early errors. No, Mal- 
travers, at least wait awhile before you 
see her; wait till her mind can be 
prepared for such an interview, till 
precautions can be taken, till you 
yourself are in a calmer state of mind.” 

Maltravers fixed his piercing cyes 
on Lumley while he thus spoke, and 
listened in deep attention. 

“Tt matters not,” said he, after a 
long pause, “whether these be your 
real reasons for wishing to defer or 
prevent a meeting between Alice and 
myself. The affliction that has come 
upon me bursts with too clear and 
scorching a blaze of light, for me to 
gee any chance of escape or mitiga- 
tion. Even if Evelyn were the 
daughter of Alice by another, she 
would be for ever separated from me, 
—The mother and the child! there is 
a kind of incest even in that thought! 
But such an alleviation of my anguish 
is forbidden to my reason. No, poor 
Alice, 1 will not disturh the repose 
thou hast won at last! Thou shalt 


would rejoice to call you ‘father. 
Happy years are yet in store fur you.” 

Maltravers did not listen to these 
vain and hollow consolations. With 
his head drooping on his bosom, his 
whole form unnerved, the large tears 
| rolling unheeded down his cheeks, he 
seemed the very picture of the broken- 
hearted man, whom fute never again 
could raise from despair. Ile—who 
had, for years, so cased himself in 
pride, on whose very front was en- 
graved the victory over passion and 
misfortune, whose step had trod the’ 
earth in the royalty of the Con- 
queror ;—~the veriest slave that crawls 
bore not a spirit more humbled, 
fallen, or subdued! Ile who had 
looked with haughty eycs on the in- 
firmities of others, who had dis- 
dained to serve his race, because 
of their human follies and partial 
frailties—he even e—the Pharisee of 
Genius—had but escaped by a chance, 
and by the hand of the man he sus- 
pected and despised, from a crime at 
which nature herself recoils,—which 
all law, social and divine, stigmatises 
as inexpiable— which the sternest 
imagination of the very heathen had 
invented as the gloomicst catastrophe 
that can befall the wisdom and the 
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pride of mortals! But one step farther, 
and the fabulous (idipus had not been 
more accursed ! 

| Such thoughts as these, unformed, 
confused, but strong enough to bow 
him to the dust, passed through the 
mind of this wretched man. He had 
been familiar with grief, he had been 
dull to enjoyment; sad and bitter 
memorics had consumed his man- 
hood; but pride had heen Icft him 
still! and he had dared in his secret 
heart to say, “J can defy Fate!” Now 
the bolt had fallen—Pride was shat- 
tered into fragments—Self-abasement 
was his eompanion—Shame sate upon 
his prostrate soul. The Future had 
no hope left in store. Nothing was 
Icft for him but to die ! 

Lord Vargrave gazed at him in 
real pain, in sincere compassion ; for 
his nature, wily, deceitful, perfidious, 
though it was, had cruelty only so far 
as was necessary to the unrelenting 
execution of his schemes. No pity 
could swerve him from a purpose ; but 
he had enough of the man within 
him to feel pity not the less, even for 
his own victim! At length Maltravers 
lifted his head, and waved his hand 
gently to Lord Vargrave. 

“ All is now explained,” said he, in 
a feeble voice; “our interview is 
over. I must be alone; I have yet to 
collect my reason, to commune calmly 
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and deliberately with myself ;—I 
have to write to her—to invent—to 
lie—I, who believed I could never 
never utter, even to an enemy, what 
was false! And I must not soften the 
blow to her. I must not utter a word 
of love—love, it is incest! I must 
endeavour brutally to crush out the 
very affection I created! She must 
hate me—oh, teach her to hate me! 
—Blacken my name, traduce my 
motives,—let her believe them levity 
or perfidy, what you will. So will she 
forget me the sooner; so will she the 
easier bear the sorrow which the 
father brings upon the child. And 
she has not sinned! O, Heaven, the 
sin was mine! Let my punishment 
be a sacrifice that thou wilt accept for 
her?” 

Lord Vargrave attempted again to 
console; but this time the words 
died upon his lips. His arts failed 
him. Maltravers turned impatiently 
away, and pointed to the door. 

“J will see you again,” said he, 
“before I quit Paris: leave your ac- 
dress below.” 

Vargrave was not, perhaps, unwil- 
ling to germinate a scene so painfal : 
he muttered a few incoherent words, 
and abruptly withdrew. He heard 
the door locked hehind him as he de- 
parted. Ernest Maltravers was alone ! 
—what a solitude! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Pity me not, but Iend thy scrious hearing 
Tv what I shall unfold."—amiet. 


GRTTER FROM RRNEST MALTRAVERS TO 
EVELYN CAMERON, 


“ EVELYN | 

‘‘ All that you have read of faith- 
lessness and perfidy will seem tame 
to you when compared with that con- 
duct which you are doomed to mect 
from me. We must part, and for 
ever. We have seen each other for 
the last time. It is bootless even to 
ask the cause. Believe that I am 
fickle, false, heartless—that a whim 
has changed me, if you will. My re- 
solve is unalterable. We meet no 
more, even as friends. I do not ask 
you either to forgive or to remember 
me. Look on me as one wholly unwor- 
thy even of resentment! Do not think 
that IJ write this in madness, or in 
fever, or excitement. Judge me not 
by my seeming illness this mBrning. 
I invent no excuse, no extenuation for 
my broken faith and perjured vows. 
Calmly, coldly, and deliberately I 
write: and thus writing, 1 renounce 
your love. 

“This language is wanton cruelty 
—it is fiendish insult—is it not, 
Evelyn? Am I not avillain? Are 
you not grateful for your escape? Do 
you not look on the past with a 
shudder at the precipice on which 
you stood 4 

“JT have done with this subject, I 
turn to another. We are parted, 
Evelyn, and for ever. Do not fancy—I 
repeat, do not fancy that there is any 
error, any strange infatuation on my 
mind, that there is any possibility 
that the sentence can be annulled. 


It were almost easier to call the dead 
from the grave than bring us again 
together, as we were and as we hoped 
to be. Now that you are convinced 
of that truth, learn, as soon as you 
have recovered the first shock of 
knowing how much wickedness there 
is on earth—learn to turn to the 
future for happier and more suitable 
ties than those you could have formed 
with me. You are very young—in 
youth our first impressions are lively 
but evanescent—you will wonder 
hereafter at having fancied you loved 
me. Another and a faincr image 
will replace mine, This is what I 
desire and pray for. As soon as I 
learn that you love another, that you 
are wedded to another, I will reap- 
pear in the world ; till then, I am « 
wanderer and an exile. Your hana 
alone can efface from my brow the 
brand of Cain! When I am gone, 
Lord Vargrave will probably renew 
his suit. I would rather you married 
one of your own years—one whon: 
you could love fondly—one who would 
chase away every remembrance of the 
wretch who now forsakes you. But 
perhaps I have mistaken Lord Var- 
grave’s character—pcrhaps he may 
be worthier of you than 1 deemed (J 
who set up for the censor of other 
men !)—perhaps he may both win and 
deserve your affection. 

“ Evelyn, farewell-—-God, who tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, will 
watch over you ! 

“Exnest MALTRAVERS.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Tho fatal shadows that walk by us stilL”—JoHn FurtcHer. 


Tae next morning came; the car- 
riage was at the door of Maltravers, to 
bear him away he cared not whither. 
Where could he fly from memory? 
He had just despatched the letter 
to Evelyn—a letter studiously written 
for the object of destroying all the 
affection to which he had so fondly 
looked as the last charm of life. He 
was now only waiting for Vargrave, 
to whom he had sent, and who has- 
tened to obey the summons. 

When Lumley arrived, he was 
shocked at the alteration which a 
single night had cffected in the ap- 
pearance of Maltravers; but he was 
surprised and relieved to find him 
calm and self-possessed. 

“Vargrave,” said Maltravers, “what- 
ever our past coldness, henceforth I 
owe to you an cternal gratitude; and 
henceforth this awful secrct makes 
between us an indissoluble bond. If 
{ have understood you rightly, neither 
Alice nor other living being than 
yourself know that in me, Ernest 
Maltravers, stands the guilty olject 
of Alice’s first love. Let that secret 
still be kept; relieve Alice’s mind 
from the apprehension of learning 
that the man who betrayed her yet 
lives: he will not live long! I leave 
time and method of explanation to 
your own judgment and acuteness. 
Now for Evelyn.” Here Maltravers 
stated generally the tone of the letter 
he had written. Vargrave listened 
thoughtfully. 

“ Maltravers,” said he, “it is right 
to try first the effect of your letter. 
But if it fail—if it only serve to in- 

No. 215. 


the rival to the mother. 


flame the imagination and excite thé 
interest—if Evelyn still continue to 
love you—if that love preys upon her 
—if it should undermine health and 
spirit—if it should destroy her ?” 

Maltravers groaned. Lumley pro- 
ceeded, “I say this not to wound you, 
but to provide against all circum. 
stances. I too have spent the night 
in revolving what is best to be done 
in such a case; and this is the plan I 
have formed. Let us, if need be. 
tell the truth to Evelyn, robbing the 
truth only of its shame. Nay, nay, 
listen, Why not say that, under a 
borrowed name, and in the romance 
of early youth, you knew and loved 
Alice (though in innocence and ho- 
nour): your tender age—the differ- 
ence of rank—forbade your union. 
Her father, discovering your clandes- 
tine correspondence, suddenly re- 
moved her from the country, and 
destroyed all clue for your inquiries, 
You lost sight of each other—each 
was taught to believe the other dead. 
Alice was compelled by her father to 
marry Mr. Cameron; and, after his 
death, her poverty and her love for 
her only child induced her to accept 
my uncle. You have now learned all 
—have learned that Evelyn is the 
daughter of your first love—the 
daughter of one who adores you still, 
and whose life your remembrance 
has, for so many years, embittered. 
Evelyn herself will at once compre- 
hend all the scruples of a delicate 
mind ;—LEvelyn herself will recoil 
from the thought of making the child 

She will 
7 
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undersiand why you have flown from | travers wrote a few words to the effect 


her; she will sympathise with your, of what Lumley had suggested. 


strugeles ; she will recall the constant 
melancholy of Alice; she will hope 
that the ancient love may be renewed, 
and efface all grief; Gencrosity and 
Duty alike will urge her to conquer 
her own affection! And hereafter, 
when time has restored you both, 
father and child may meet with such 
sentiments as father and child may 
own 

Maltravers was silent for some mi- 
nutes; at length he said abruptly, 
“And you really loved her, Vargrave ? 
—you love her still?—your dearest 
care must be her welfare.” 

“3 is !—indeed, it is!” 

*“ Then I must trust to your disere- 
tion; I can have no other confidant ; 
I myself am not fit to judge. My 
iuin. is darkened—you imay be right 
- I think so.” 

“Qne word more—sk} may dis- 
credit, my tale if unsupported. W1ll 
you write one linc to me, to say that 
lam authorised to reveal the secret, 
and that it is known only to me? I 
vill not use it unless I should think 
it absolutely required.” 

Hastily and mechanically Mal-| 








6é 
I 
will inform you,” he said to Vargrave 
as he gave him the paper, “ of what- 
ever spot may become my asylum; 
and you can communicate to me all 
that I dread and long to hear; but 
let no man know the refuge of 
despair !” 

There was positively a tear in Var- 
grave's cold eye; the only tear that 
had glistened there for many years; 
he paused irresolute, then advanced, 
again halted, muttered to himself, 
and turned aside. 

“As for the world,” Lumley re- 
sumed, after a pause, “your engage- 
ment has been public—some public 
account of its breach miust be in- 
vented, You have always been con- 
sidered a proud man; we will say 
that it was low birth on the side of 
both mother and father (the last only 
just discovered) that broke off the 
alliance !” 

Vargrave was talking to the deaf: 
what cared Maltravers for the world ? 
Vie hastened from the room, threw 
himself into his carriage, and Var- 
grave was left to plot, to hope, and te 
aspire | 
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OdXov “Ovetpov.— Homer 1, 2. 


A dream! 


BOOK X. 


CHAPTER I. 


*¢ Qualis ubi in lucem coluber 
* * Mala gramina pastus.” *—ViRGIL. 


‘Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.” ¢—Ovip. 


Ir would be superfluous, and, perhaps, 
a sickening task, to detail at length 
the mode and manner in which Var- 
grave coiled his snares round the 
unfortunate girl whom his destiny 
had marked out for his prey. He 
was right in foreseeing that, after the 
first amazement caused by the letter 
of Maliravers, Evelyn would feel 
resentment crushed beneath her cer- 
tainty of his affection ; her incredulity 
at his self-accusations, and her secret 
conviction that some reverse, some 
misfortune he was unwilling she 
should share, was the occasion of his 
farewell and flight. Vargrave there- 
fore very soon communicated to 
Evelyn the tale he had suggested to 
Maltravers. He reminded her of the 
habitual sorrow, the evidence of 
which was so visible in Lady Var- 
grave—of her indifference to the 
pleasures of the world—of her sensi- 
tive shrinking from all recurrence to 
her early fate. The secret of this,” 
said he, “is ina youthful and most 
ferventattachment; yourmother loved 

* As whien a snuke glides into light, 


having fed on pernicious pastures. 
+ The girl is the lcast part of himself. 


a young stranger above her in rank, 
who (his head being full of German 
romance) was then roaming about the 
country on pedestrian and adventu- 
rous excursions, under the assumed 
name of Butler. By him she was 
most ardently beloved in return. Her 
father, perhaps, suspected the rank of 
her lover, and was fearful of her 
honour being compromised. He was 
astrange man, that father! and I 
know not his real character and 
motives! but he suddenly withdrew 
his daughter from the suit and search 
of her lover—they saw each other no 
more; her lover mourned her as one 
dead. In process of time your mother 
was constrained by her father to marry 
Mr. Cameron, and was left a widow 
with an only child—yourself: she was 
poor—very poor! and her love and 
anxiety for you at last induced her 
to listen to the addresses of my late 
uncle; for your sake she married again 
—again death dissolved the tie! But 
still, unceasingly and faithfully, she re- 
called that first love, the memory of 
which darkened and embittered all 
her life—and still she lived upon, 
the hope to meet with the lost 


again, At last, and most recently, 
it was my fate to discover that the 
object ef this unconquerable affec- 
tion lived—was still free in hand if 
not in heart :—You behold the lover 
of your mother in Ernest Maltravers ! 
It devolved on me (an invidious—a 
reluctant duty) to inform Maltravers 
of the identity of Lady Vargrave with 
the Alice of his boyish passion! to 
prove to him her suffering, patient, 
unsubdued affection; to convince him 
that the sole hope left to her in life 
was that of one day or other beholding 
him once again. You know Maltra- 
vers—his high-wrought, sensitive, 
noble character : he recoiled in terror 
from the thought of making his love 
to the daughter the last and bitterest 
affliction to the mother he had so 
loved; Knowing too how completely 
that mother had entwined herself 
round your affections, he shuddered 
at the pain and zelf-reproach that 
would be yours when you should 
discover to whom you had been the 
rival, and whose the fond hopes and 
dreams that your fatal beauty had 
destroyed. Tortured, despairing, and 
half beside himself, he has fled from 
this ill-omened passion, and in solitude 
he now seeks to subdue that passion. 
Touched by the woe, the grief, of the 
Alice of his youth, it is his intention, 


a8 soon as he can know you restored | 


+o happiness and content, to hasten to 
your mother, and offer his future 
devotion as the fulfilment of former 
vows. On you, and you slone, it 


depends to restore Maltravers to the. 


werld,—on you alone it depends to 
bless the remaining years of the mother 
who ae dearly loves you |” 

It may be easily conceived with 
what sensations of wonder, compas- 
sion, and dismay, Evelyn listened to 
this tale, the progress of which her 

ne—ker sobse-—often inter- 
vupted. She would write instantly to 
» her mother—to Maltravers. Oh! how 
gisdly she could relinquish his suit ! 
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How cheerfully promise to rejoice in 
that desertion which brought hap- 
piness to the mother she had so 
loved ! 

“‘ Nay,”said Vargrave,‘ your mother 
must not know, till the intelligence 
can be breathed by his lips, and soft 
ened by his protestations of returning 
affection, that the mysterious object 
of her early romance is that Maltra- 
vers whose vows have been so lately 
offered to her own child. Would not 
such intelligence shock all pride, and 
destroy all hope? How could she 
then consent to the sacrifice which 
Maltravers is prepared to make? Nof 
not till you are another’s, not (to use 
the words of Maltravers) till you are 
a happy and beloved wife—must your 
mother receive the returning homage 
of Maltravers—not till then can she 
know where that homage has been 
recently rendered—not till then, can 
Maltravers feel justified in the atone- 
ment he meditates. He is willing to 
sacrifice himself—he trembles at the 
thought of sacrificing you! Say 
nothing to your mother, till, from her 
own lips, she tells you that she has 
learned all.” 

Could Evelyn hesitate ? — could 
Evelyn doubt? To allay the fears, to 
fulfil the prayers of the man whose 
conduct appeared so generous — to 
restore him to peace and the world— 
above all, to pluck from the heart 
of that beloved and gentle motiter the 
rankling dart—-to shed happiness 
over her fate—to reunite her with the 
loved and lost ;—what sacrifice too 
great for this ? 

Ah! why was Legard absent? Why 
did she believe him capricious, light, 
and false? Why had she shut her 
softest thoughts from her soul? But 
he—the true lover—was afar, and his 
true love unknown! and Vargrave, 
the watchful serpent, waa at hand. 

In a fatal hour, and in the transport 
of that enthusiasm which inspires 
alike our more rash and our more 
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sublime deeds—-which makes ns-alike ' present proprietor ef the eatate to 
dupes and martyrs-——the enthusiasm bane hers ; he foresaw all the objec- 
that tramples upon self, thas forfeits tions she would form ;—~and, indeed, 
all things to a high-wrought seal for she was unable to think, to talk, of 
others, Evelyn consented ta become such matters. One faveur she had 
the wife of Vargrave! Nor was she asked, and it had been granted: thet 
at first sonsible of the snerifice—sen- ' she was to be left unmolested te her 
sible of any thing but the glow of _solitade, till the fatal day. Shut up 
a noble apirit and-an approving con- | in her lonely room, condemned not to 
science. Yes, thus, and thus alone, | confide her thoughts -—to seek for 
did she obey both duties: that, which aympathy even in her mother,-—the 
she had well-nigh abandoned, to her | | poor girl in vain endeavoured to keep 
dead benefactor, and that to the living | up to the tenour of her first enthu- 
mother. Afterwards came a dread | siasm, and reconcile herself to a step, 
reaction; and then, at last, tMfit pas-| which, however, she was heroine 
sive and sleep-like resignation, which | enough not to retract or to repent, 
is Despair under a milder name. Yes' even while she recoiled from its con- 
—such a lot had been predestined | templation. 
from the first—in vain had shesought, Lady Doltimore, amazed at what 
to fly it: Fate had overtaken her, and i had passed ; at the flight of Maltra- 
she must submit to the decree ! ; vers; the success of Lumley—unable 

She was most anxious that the intel- to account for it, to extort explanation 
ligence of the new bond might be, from Vargrave or from Evelyn, was 
transmitted instantly to Maltravers. | distracted by the fear of some villanous 
Vargrave promised, but took care not decait which she could not fathom :-— 
to perform. He was too acute not to To escape, herself, she plunged yet 
know that, in so sudden a step, Eve’ more eagerly into the gay vortex. 
lyn’s motives would be apparent ; and Vargrave, suspicious, and fearful of 
his own suit indelicate and ungene- trusting to what she might say in her 
rous. He was desirous that Maltra- nervous and excited temper, if removed 
vers should learn nothing till the vows from his watchful eye, deemed himself 
had been spoken, and the indissoluble compelled to hover round her. His 
chain forged. Afraid to leave Evelyn, manner, his conduct, were mogt 
even for a day, afraid to trust her guarded: but Caroline herself, jealous, 
in England to an interview with her irritated, unsettled, evinced at times 
mother,—he remained at Paris, and a right both to familiarity and anger, 
hurried on all the requisite prepara which drew upon her and himself the 
tions. He sent to Douce, who came’ sly vigilance of slander. Meanwhile 
in person, with the deeds necessary for Lord Doltimore, though too cold and 
the transfer of the money for the ' proud openly to notice what 
purchase of Lisle Court, which was around him, seemed disturbed and 
now to be immediately completed. ‘anxious, His manner to Vargrave 
The money was to be lodged in Mr. | was distant ; he shunned all tee-2-téles 
Douce’s bank till the lawyers had con-' with his wife. Little, however, of 
cluded their operations ; and in a few ' this did Lumley heed—a few weeks 
weeks, when Evelyn had attained the more, and all would be well and safe. 
allotted age, Vargrave trusted to see Vargrave did not publish his engage- 
himself lord alike of the betrothed ment with Evelyn: he sought care- 
bride, and the hereditary lands, of the fully to conceal it till the very day 
crushed Maltravers. He refrained was near at band: but it was whis- 
from stating to Evelyn who was the pered abroad ;—some laughed--some | 
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believed. Evelyn herself was seen no- 
where. De Montaigne had, at first, 
been indignantly incredulous at the 
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able enough at Paris, of buying curio- 
sities and cabinete—high-back chairs, 
and oak-carvings ;—and with this habit 


report that Maltravers had broken off returned the desire and the affection 


a connexion he had so desired, from a 
motive so weak and unworthy as that 
of mere family pride. A letter from 
Maltravers, who confided to him and 
Vargrave alone the secret of his 
retreat, reluctantly convinced him | 


for Burleigh. Understanding from 
Lumley that Maltravers had probably 
left his native land for ever, he ima- 
gined it extremely probable that the 
latter would now consent to the sale, 
and he begged Vargrave to forward a 


that the wise are but pompous fools! | letter from him to that effect. 


He was angry and disgusted ; and 
still more so, when Valerie and Teresa 
(for female friends stand by us right 
or wrong) hinted at excuses; or sur- 
mised that other causes lurked behind 
the one alleged. But his thoughts 
were much drawn from this subject by 
increasing anxiety for Cesarini, whose 
abode and fate still remained an 
alarming mystery. 

It so happened that Lord Dolti- 
more, who had always had a taste for 
the Antique, and who was greatly 
displeased with his own family-seat, 
because it was comfortable and modern, 
fell, from ennut, into a habit, fashion- 


Vargrave made some excuse, for he 
felt that nothing could be more inde- 
licate -than such an application, for- 
ward@a through his hands, at such 
a time; and Doltimore, who had 
accidentally heard De Montaigne con- 
fess that he knew the address of Mal- 
travers, quietly sent his letter to the 
Frenchman, and, without mentioning 
its contents, begged him to forward it. 
De Montaigne did so. Now it is very 
strange how slight men and slight 
incidents bear on the great events 
of life. But that simple letter was 
instrumental to a new revolution i: 
the strange history of Maltravers. 
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CHAPTER II. 


* Quid frustra simulacra fugacia captas?— 
Quod petis est nusquam.”*—Ovip, Met. iil. 452. 


To no clime dedicated to the indul- 
gence of majestic griefs, or to the soft 
melancholy of regret—not to thy 
glaciers, or thy dark-blue lakes, beau- 
tiful Switzerland, Mother of many 
exiles—nor to thy fairer earth, and 
gentler Heaven, sweet Italy—fled the 
agonised Maltravers. Once, in his 
wanderings, he had chanced to pass 
by a landscape so steeped in sullen 
and desolate gloom, that it had made 
@ powerful and uneffaced impression 
upon his mind: it was amidst thosc 
swamps and morasses that formerly 
surrounded the castle of Gil de Retz, 
the ambitions Lord, the dreaded Ne- 
cromancer, who perished at the stake, 
after a career of such power and 
splendour as seemed almost to justify 
the dark belief in his preternatural 
agencics.t 

Here, in alonely and wretched inn, 
remote from other habitations, Mal- 
travers fixed himself. In gentler 
griefs, there is a sort of luxury in 
bodily discomfort :—in his inexorable 
and unmitigated anguish, bodily dis- 
comfort was not felt. There is a kind 
of magnetism in extreme woe, by 
which the body itself seems laid asleep, 
and knows no distinction between the 
bed of Damien and the rose-couch of 
the Sybarite. He left his carriage 
and servants at a post-house some 


* Why, in vain, do you catch at fleeting 
shadows? That which you seek is nowhere. 

t See, for a description of this scenery, 
and the fate of De Rets, the high-wrought 
and glowing romance by Mr. miele called 
The Magician. 


miles distant. He came to this dreary 
abode alone; and in that wintry sea- 
son, and that most disconsolate scence, 
his gloomy soul found something 
congenial, something that did not 
mock him, in the frowns of the hag- 
gard and dismal nature, Vain would 
it be to describe what he then felt— 
what he then endured. Suffice it 
that, through all, the diviner strength 
of man was not wholly crushed; and 
that daily, nightly, hourly, he prayed 
to the Great Comforter to assist him 
in wrestling against a guilty love. 
No man struggles so honestly, sc 
ardently as he did, utterly in vain ; 
for in us all, if we would but cherish 
it, there is a spirit that must rise at 
last—a crowned, if bleeding conqueror 
—over Fate and all the Demons! 

One day after a prolonged silence 
from Vargrave, whose letters all 
breathed comfort and assurance in 
Evelyn’s progressive recovery of spirit 
and hope, his messenger returned 
from the post-town with a letter in 
the hand of De Montaigne. It con- 
tained, in 8 blank envelope (De Mon- 
taigne’s silence told him how much he 
had lost in the esteem of his friend), 
the communication of Lord Doltimore. 
It ran thus :-— 


« My pean Sm, 

“As I hear that your plana are 
likely to make you long resident on 
the Continent, may I again inquire if 
you would be induced to dispose of 
Burleigh? Iam willing to give more 
than its real value, and would raise a 
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mortgage on my own property sufii- 
cient to pay off, at once, the whole pur- 
chase money. Perhaps you may be 
the more induced to the sale, from the 
circumstance of having an example 
in the head of your family; Colonel 
Maltravers, as I learn through Lord 
Vargrave, having resolved to dispose 
of Lisle Court. Waiting your answer, 
“ Tam, dear Sir, 
“ Truly yours, 
“ Doarmors.” 


’ay,” said Maltravers, bitterly, 
erushing the letter in his hand ; “ let 
our name be blotted out from the 


land, and our hearths pass to the, 


stranger. How could I ever visit 
again the place where I first saw her?” 

He resolved at once—he would 
write to England, and place the 
matter in the hands of agents. This 
was but a short-lived diversion to his 
thoughts, and their cloudy darkness 
goon gathered round him again. 

What I am now about to relate 
may appear, to a hasty criticism, to 
savour of the Supernatural ; but it is 
easily accounted for by ordinary 
agencies, and it is strictly to the 
letter of the truth. 

In his sleep that night, a Dream 
appeared to Maltravers. He thought 
he was alone in the old library at 
Burleigh, and gazing on the portrait 
of his mother; as he so gazed, he 
fancied that a cold and awful tremor 
seized upon him—that he in vain 
endeavoured to withdraw his eyes 
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horror :—the lips moved, and, it 
seemed as if without a sound—the 
released soul spoke to that which the 
earth yet owned. 

“Return,” it said, “to thy native 
land, and thine own home. Leave not 
the last relic of her who boré and yet 
watches over thee to stranger hands. 
Thy good Angel shall meet thee at 
thy hearth !” 

The Voice ceased. With a violent 
effort Maltravers broke the spel) that 
had forbidden his utterance. He 
called aloud, and the dream vanished : 


, he was broad awake—his hair erect— 
: the cold dews on his brow. The pallet, 


rather than bed on which he lay, was 
opposite to the window, and the wintry 
moonlight streamed wan and spectral 
into the cheerless room, But between 
himself and the light thero seemed to 
stand a shape—a shadow—that into 
which the portrait had changed in 
his dream—that which had accosted 
and chilled his soul. He sprang for- 
ward—-“ My mother! even in the 
grave canst thon bless thy wretched 
son! Oh, leave me not—say that 
thou-———”. The délusion vanished, 
and Maltravers fell back insensible. 
It was long in vain, when, in the 


‘healthful light of day, he revolved 


this memorable dream, that Mal- 
travers sought to convince himself 
that dreams need no ministers from 
heaven or hell to bring the gliding 
falsehoods along the paths of sleep; 
that the effect of that dream itself, on 
his shattered nerves, his excited 


from the canvas—his sight was fancy, was the real and sole raiser of 
chained there by an irresistible spell. | the spectre he had thought to behold 
Then it seemed to him that the por-; on waking. Long was it before his 
trait gradua!ly changed ;—the features judgment could gain the victory, and 
the same, but the bloom vanished into | reason disown the empire of a tur- 
a white and ghastly hue ;—the colours bulent imagination; and, even when 
of the dress faded, their fashion grew at length reluctantly convinced, the 
more large and flowing, but heavy and dream still haunted him, and he could 
rigid, as if eut in stone-—the robes of not shake it from his breast. He 
the grave. But onthe face there was longed anxiously for the next night ; 
@ soft and melancholy smile, that took it came; but it brought neither dreams 
from its livid aspect the natural nor sleep, and the rain beat, and the 
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winds howled, against the casement. 
Another night, and the moon was 
again bright; and he fell inte a deep 
aleep ; no vision disturbed or hallowed 
it. He woke ashamed of his own ex- 
peciation. But the event, such as it 
was, by giving a new turn to his 
thoughts, had roused and relieved his 
spirit, and Miserpgate upon him with 
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atill haunting recollection, was mainly 
owing 3 ehange in his former purpose, 
He would still sell the old hall; but 
he would first return and remove that 
holy portrait, with pious hands; he 
would garner up and save all that had 
belonged to her whose death had been 


_his birth. Ah! never had she known 


for what trials the infant had been 


a lighter load. Perhaps, too, to that | reserved ! 


CHAPTER III. 


* % 


® ‘The weary hours steal on, 


And flakey darkness breaks.”~—Rickard IIT. 


Onom more, suddenly and unlooked 
for, the Lord of Burleigh appeared at 
the gates of his deserted hall; and 
again the old housekeeper and her 
satellites were thrown into dismay and 
consternation. Amidst blank and 
welcomeless faces, Multravera passed 
into his study’: agd as soon as the logs 
burnt and the babtle was over, and he 
was left alone, he took up the light 
and passed into the adjoining library. 
It was then about nine o'clock in the 
evening; the air of the room felt 
damp and chill, and tho light but 
fuintly struggled against the mournful 
gloom of the dark book-lined walls 
and sombre tapestry. He placed the 
candle on the table, and, drawing 
aside the curtain that veiled the por- 
trait, gazed with decp emotion, not 
uninixed with awe, upon the beautiful 
‘face whose eyes seemed fixed upon 
him with mournful sweetness. There 
is something mystical about those 
painted ghosts of ourselves that sur- 
vive our very dust! Who, gazing 
upon them long and wistfully, does 
not half fancy that they secm not 
insensible to his gaze, as if we looked 
our own life into them, and the eyes 
that followed us where we moved 


were animated by a stranger art 
than the mere trick of the limner's 
colours} 

With folded arms, rapt and motion- 
less, Maltravers contemplated the 
form that, by the upward raya of the 
flickering light, seemed to bend down 
towards the desolate son. How had 
he ever loved the memory of his 
mother !—how often in his childish 
years had he stolen away, and shed 
wild tears for the loss of that dearest 
of earthly ties, never to be compen- 
sated, never to be replaced !—how had 
he respected—how sympathised with 
the very repugnance which his father 
had at first testified towards him, as 
the innocent cause of her untimely 
death! He had never seen her—never 
felt her passionate kiss; and yet it 
seemed to him, as he gazed, as if he 
had known her foryears. That strange 
kind of inner and spiritual memory 
which often recalls to us places and 
persons we have never seen before, 
and which Platonists would resolve to 
the unquenched and struggling con- 
sciousness of a former life, stirred 
within him, and seemed to whisper, 
“you were united in the old time.” 
“Yes!” he said, half aloud, “ we will 
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never part again. Blessed be the 
delusion of the dream that recalled to 


my heart the remembrance of thee, 
which at least I can cherish without a 
sin. ‘ My good angel shall meet me 
at my hearth!’ So didst thou say in 
the solemn vision. Ah, does thy soul 
watch over me still? How long shall 
it be before the barrier is broken— 
how long before we meet, but not in 
dreams ! ” 

The door opened—the housekeeper 
looked in—-“ I beg pardon, sir, but I 
thought your honour would excuse 
the liberty, though I know it is very 
bold to ——” 

“ What is the matter—what do you 
want?” 

“ Why, sir, poor Mrs, Elton is dying 
—they say she cannot get over the 
night; and as the carriage drove by 
the cottage window, the nurse told 
her that the squire was returned—and 
she has sent up the nurse to entreat 
to see your honour before she dies. [ 
dm sure I was most loth to disturb 
you, sir, with such a message; and 
says I, the squire has only just come 
off a journey, and —— 

“Who is Mrs, Elton ?” 

“‘ Don’t your honour remember the 
poor woman that was run over, and 
you were so good to, and broaght 
into the house the day Miss Came- 
ron-——” 

“I remember—say I will be with 
her in a few minutes. About to die!” 
muttered Maltravers ; 


“she is to be. 
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envied—the prisoner is let looze——the 
bark leaves the desert isle!” 

He took his hat and walked across 
the park, dimly lighted by the stars, 
to the cottage of the sufferer. Ho 
reached her bedside, and’ took her 
hand kindly. She seemed t rally at 
the sight of him—the nurse was dis- 
missed—they wers left alone, 

Before morning, the spirit had left 
that humble clay; and the mists of 
dawn were heavy on the grass as Mal- 
travers returned home, There were 
then on his countenance the traces of 
recent and strong emotion, and his 
step was elastic, and his cheek flushed. 
Hope once more broke within him, 
but mingled with doubt, and faintly 
combated by reason. In another 
hour Maltravers was on his way to 
Brook Green. Impatient, restless, 
fevered, he urged on the horses—he 
sowed the road with gold, and, at 
length, the wheels stopped before the 
door of the village inn. He descended, 
asked the way to the curate’s house ; 
and, crossing the burial-ground, and 
passing under the shadow of the old 
yew-tree, entered Aubrey’s garden. 
The curate was at home; and the 
conference that ensued was of deep 
and breathless interest to the visitor. 

It is now time to place before the 
reader, in due order and connexion, 
the incidents of that story, the know- 
ledge of which, at that period, broke 
in detached and fragmentary portions 
on Maltravers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


canna chuse, but ever will 
luving to thy father stil, 
Whair-eir he gae, whair-eir he ryde, 
y luve with him maun stil abyde; 
weil or wae, whair-eir he gae, 
Mine heart can neir depart him frae ” 


Ir mx3 fe revatihered, that in the 
earlier part ot this continuation of 
the hiaimy of Muitravers it was stated 
that Aubrey fad in early life met 
with t! . commu on fot ofa disappointed 
affection. Tleanor Westbrook, a young 
woman of his own numble rank, had 
won, and seemed te return, his love ; 
but of that love ashe was not worthy. 
Vain, volatile, and ambitious, she 
forsook the poor student for a more 
brilliant marriage, She accepted the 
hand of a merchant, who was caught 
by her beauty, and who had the repu- 
tation of great wealth. They settled 
in London, and Aubrey lost all traces 
of her. She gave birth to an only 
daughter: and when that child had 
attained her fourteenth year, her hus- 
band suddenly, and seemingly without 


cause, put an end to his existence. 


The cause, however, was apparent 
before he was laid in his grave. He 
was involved far beyond his fortune— 
he had died to escape beggary and a 
gaol. A small annuity, not exceeding 
one hundred pounds, had been gscmed 
on the widow. On this income she re- 
tired with her child into the geuntry ; 
and chance, the vicinity of some dis- 
tant connexions, and the cheapness 
of the place, concurred to fix her 
residence in the outskirts of the town 
of C#****, Characters that in 
youth have been most volatile and 
most worldly, often when bowad down 
and dejected by the adversity which 


Lapy Anne Botuwe.u's Lament. 


they are not fitted to encounter, 
become the most morbidly devout: 
they ever require an excitement, and 
when earth denies, they seek it im- 
patiently from Heaven. 

This was the case with Mrs. West- 
brook ; and this new turn of mind 
brought her naturally into contact 
with the principal saint of the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Richard Templeton. 
We have seen that that gentleman 
was not happy in his first marriage ; 
death had not then annulled the 
bond. He was of an ardent and 
sensual temperament, and quietly, 
under the broad cloak of his doc- 
trines, he indulged his constitutional 
tendencies. Perhaps in this respect 
he wis not worse than nine men out 
often. But then he professed to be 
better than nine hundred thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of a million! *To a fault of tem- 
perament was added the craft of 
hypocrisy, and the vulgar error be- 
game a dangerous vice. Upon Mary 
Westbrook, the widow's daughter, he 
gazed with eyes that were far from 
being the eyes of the spirit. Even 
at the age of fourteen she charmed 
him—but when, after watching her 
ripening beauty expand, three years 
were added to that age, Mr. Temple- 
tou was most deeply in love. Mary 
was indeed lovely—her disposition 
naturally good and gentle, but her 
education worse than neglected. To 
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the frivolities and meannesses of a|of her marriagg, Alar hep, i i 


second-rate fashion, inculcated into 
her till her father’s death, had now 
succeeded the quackeries, the slavish 
subservience, the intolerant bigotries, 
of a transcendental superstition. In 
a change so abrupt and violent, the 
whole character of the poor girl was 
shaken: her principles unsettled, 
vague and unformed, and nataorally 
of mediocre and even feeble intellect, 
she clung to the first plank held out 
to her in “ that wide sea of wax” in 
which she “halted.” Early taught 
to place the most implicit faith in 
the dictates of Mr. Templeton— 
fastening her belief round him as the 
vine winds its tendrils round the oak 
— yielding to his ascendancy, and 
pleased with his fostering and almost 
caressing manner—no confessor in 
Papal Italy ever was more dangerous 





used her; and to edek pe | ae 
‘him and prove her gratitude to her 


employer's daughter, of wom she 
had been extremely feng she 

returned to Miss Wy. i" » * afler-dhe 
funeral of the mothe Th ame of 
this woman waa Sy ah Mi, * Tdn- 


pleton saw that Sarah mot, .han sus- 
pected his connexion vit tary 
was necessary to male # con 


he selected her, Miss Wentbrook was 
removed to #@ distant ‘part of the 
country, and Templetom visited her 
cautiously and rarely. Four months 
afterwards, Mrs. Templeton died, and 
the husband was five te repair his 
wrong. Oh! how he then repented 
of what bad passed—-but fear months’ 
delay, and ali this eum and serrow 
might have beon saved! le was now 
racked with perplexity and doubt; his 


to village virtae than Richard Tem- | unfortunate victim was advanced in 


pleton (who deemed himself the 
archetype of the only pure Protes- 
tantism) to the morals and heart of 
Mary Westbrook. 

Mrs. Westbrook, whose constitu- 
tion had been prematurely broken by 
long participation in the excesses of 
London dissipation, and by the re- 
verse of fortune which still preyed 


upon’a spirit it had rather soured | Prieties, © 
than humbled, died when Mary was | the world 
eighteen. Templeton becsme the | hyane~- 


sole friend, comforter, and supporter 
of the daughter. * 

In an evil hour (let us trust not 
from premeditated villany)—an honr 
when the heart of one was softa:ned 
by grief and gratitude, and thy con 
seience of the other laid asleep ty 
passion, the virtue of Mary Went- 
brook was betrayed. Her sorrow ond 
remorse—his own fears of detection 


her pregnaacy. lt war necessary, if 
he wished his child to he legitimate 
—still more 1f +t wished t preserve 


the honour 0’ : swther— that he 
should not }: “vy in fhe repa- 
ration to ¥! * «wd conscience 
urged hin .».‘'% +t ather hand 
—he, the ry ''» % 4a» ~the ime 
maculsie ‘ot R ms, pre- 
ry" » s¢andalise 

»' ’tac prematare 

* 


* Ere vot the elt of tues unrighteous tears 
Find left the Sidtdhing in his galled eyes, 
EO WAIT Yenc” 


No he conlénot brave the meer 
of the gosaips—the triumph of his 
foes the dajection of his disciples, 
hv so rang and rash a folly. But 
sill Mary pined so, he feared for her 
hexlth for his own unborn offspring. 
"Theyve was a middle path—a compro- 


and awakened self-reproach, occa-, mime between duty and the world: 
sioned Templeton the most anxious,| he.grasped at it as most men simi- 
and poignant regret. There had been larly situated would have done—they 
® young woman in Mrs, Westbrook’s were married, but privately, and ander 
service, who had left it a short time feigned names: the secret was kept 
before the widow uted, in consequence close, Sarah Miles wae the only wit- 
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ness acquainted with the real con- 
dition and of the parties. 

Beeonci to herself, the bride 
recovered health and spirite—Tem- 
the ‘most sanguine 
, 8 800m as the 
to go abroad 
—Mary should“pllow—in a foreign 
land they should be publicly married 
—they would remain some years on 
the Continent-~-when he returned, 
his child's age conld be put back a 
year. Oh, nothing could be more 
clear and easy ! 

Death shivered into atoms all the 
plans of Mr. Templeton—Mary suf- 
fered most severely in childbirth, and 
died a few weeks afterwards. Tem- 
pleton, at first, was inconsolable, but 
worldly thoughts were great com- 
forters. Tlie had done all that con- 
science could do to atone a sin, and 
he was frced from s most embarrass- 
ing dilemma, and from a temporary 
banishment utterly uncongenial and 
unpalatable to his habits and ideas. 
But now he had a child—a legitimate 
child — successor to his name, his 
wealth—a first-born child—the only 
one ever sprung from him—the prop 
and hope of advancing years! On 
this child he doted, with all that 
paternal passion which the hardest 
and coldest men often feel the most 
for their own flesh and blood—for 
fatherly love is sometimes but a 
transfer of selflove from one fund 
to another. 

Yet this child—th.s darling that he 
longed to show to the whole world— 
it was absolutely necessary, for the 
present, that he should conceal and 
disown. It had happened that Sarah’s 
husband died of his own excesses a 
few weeks before the birth of Tem- 
pleton’s child, she having herself just 
recovered from her confinement :— 
Sarah was therefore free for ever from 
her husband's vigilance and control. 
To her caro the destined heiress was 
committed, and her own child put 
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out to nurse, And this was the 
woman and this the child who had 
excited so much benevolent curiosity 
in the breasts of the worthy clergy- 
man and the three* old maids of 
O*****, Alarmed at Sarah's 
account of the scrutiny of the parson, 
and at his own rencontre with that 
hawk-eyed pastor, Templeton lost no 
time in changing the abode of the 
nurse—and to her new residence had 
the banker bent his way, with rod 
and angle, on that evening which 
witnessed his adventure with Luke 
Darvil.+ When Mr. Templeton first 
met Alice, his own child was only 
about thirteen or fourteen months 
old—but little older than Alice’s. If 
the beauty of Mrs. Leslie's protégée 
first excited his coarser nature, her 
maternal tenderness, her anxious care 
for her little one, struck a congenial 
chord in the father’s heart. It con- 
nected him with her by a mute and 
unceasing sympathy. Templeton had 
felt so deeply the alarm and pain of 
illicit love—he had been (as he pro- 
fanely believed) saved from the brink 
of public shame by 80 signal an inter- 
ference of grace, that he resolved no 
more to hazard his good name and 
his peace of mind upon sueh perilous 
rocks. The dearest desire at his 
heart was to have his daughter under 
his roof—to fondle, to play with her 
—to watch her growth—to win her 
affection. This, ‘at present, seemed 
impossible. But if he were to marry 
—marry a widow, to whom he might 
confide all, or a portion of, the truth 
—if that child could be passed off as 
hers —ah, that was the best plan! 
And Templeton wanted a wife! Years 
were creeping on him, and the day 
would come when a wife would be 
usefal as a nurse. But Alice waa 
| apposed to be a widow; and Alice 


PI da Maltravers, Part 1, Book 
vp. 21. 
{ Ibid., Part 1, Book ty., P- 193, 
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was so meek, so docile, so motherly. | marriage, whose testimony he had 
If she could be induced to remove cause to fear—of the presence of the 
from C *****— either part with | only one acquainted with his ain, 
her own child or call it her nieco— and the real name of the husband 
and adopt his. Such, from time to of Mary Westbrook. He eensented 
time, were Templeton’s thoughts, as to Sarah's marriage ig William 
he visited Alice, and found, with Elton, and offered a fi, ;ial dowry on 
every visit, fresh evidence of her the condition that eke should yield 
tender and beautiful disposition— {to the wish of Elton himself, an 
such the objects which, in the First adventvrous young man, who desired 
Part of this work, we intimated were to try his fortunes in the New World. 
different from those of mere admira-' His daughter he must remove else- 
tion for her beauty.* But again, | where. 


worldly doubts and fears—the dislike| While this was going on, Alice’s 
of so unsuitable an alliance — the 
worse than lowness of Alice’s origin 
—the dread of discovery for her early 
error—held him back, wavering and 
irresolute. To say truth, too, her 
innocence and purity of thought kept 
him at a certain distance. He was 
acute enough to see that he—even 
he, the great Richard Templeton, 
might be refused by the faithful 
Alice. 

At last Darvil was dead — he 
breathed more freely—he revolved 
more seriously his projects; and, at this 
time, Sarah, wooed by her first lover, 
wished to marry again ;—his sceret 
would pass from her breast to her 
second husband’s, and thence how far 
would it travel? Added to this, 
Sarah’s conscience grew uneasy—the 
brand ought to be effaced from the 
memory of the dead mother — the 
legitimacy of the child proclaimed ; 
—she became importunate — she 
wearied and she alarmed the pious 
man. He therefore resolved to rid 
himself of the only witness to his 





| 


# *¢ Our banker al ways seemed more struck 


by Alice’s moral feelings than even by her | 
physical beauty. Her love for her child, | 


for instance, impressed him powerfully,” 
&c.—* His feelings altogether for Alice, the 
designs he entertained towards her, were 
of a very complicated nature, and it will 
be long, perhaps, before the reader can 
thoroughly comprehend them.".—See Ernest 
Maliravers, Part 1, Book iv., p. 190. 


child, long delicate and drooping, 
became seriously ill. Symptoms of de- 
cline appeared—the physician recom- 
mended a milder air, and Devonshire 
was suggested. Nothing could equal 
the generous, the fatherly kindness 
which Templeton evinced on this 
most painful occasion. He insisted 
on providing Alice with the means 
to undertake the journey with case 


| and comfort ; and poor Alice, with a 


heart heavy with gratitude and sor- 
row, consented for her child’s sake 
to all he offered. 

Now the banker began to perceive 
that all his hopes and wishes were in 
good train. He foresaw that the child 
of Alice was doomed !—that was one 
obstacle out of the way. Alice her- 
nelf was to be removed from the sphere 
of her humble calling. In a distant 
county she might appear of better 
ttation, and under another name. 
Conformably to these views, he sug- 
gested to her that, in proportion to 
the seeming wealth and respectability 
of patients, did doctors attend to their 
complaints. He proposed that Alice 
should depart privately to a town 
many miles off—that there he would 
provide for her a carriage, and engage 
@ servant—that he would do this for 
her as for a relation—and that she 
should take that relation’a name. To 
this, Alice, wrapt in her child, and 
submissive to all that might be for the 
child's benefit, passively consented, It 
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was arranged then as proposed ; and,!as agreed, by Mr. Templeton; and 


under the name of Cameron, which, as 
at once 2 common yet a well-sounding | 
name, occurred to his invention, Alice ! 
departed with her sick charge and a 
female attemlant (who knew nothing | 


OF Der Previous Calling Ur sWwry), oat 


the road to Devonshire. Templeton 
himself resolved to.follow her thither 
in a few days; and it was fixed that 
they should mcet at Exeter. 

It was on this melancholy journey 
that occurred that memorable day 
when Alice once more beheld Mal- 
travers ; and, as she believed, uttering 
the vows of love to another.* The 
indisposition of her child had delayed 
her some hours at the inn: the poor 
sufferer had fallen asleep; and Alice 
had stolen from its couch for a little 
while, when her eyes rested on the 
father. Oh, how then she longed,— 
she burned to tell him of the new 
sanctity, that, by a human life, had 
been added to their early love! And 
when, crushed and sick at heart, she 
turned away, and believed herself for- 
gotten and replaced, it was the pride 
of the mother, rather than of the mis- 
tress, that supportcd her. She, meck 
creature, felt not the injury to her- 
self; but his child: the sufferer — 
perhaps the dying one—there, there 
was the wrong! No! she would not 
hazard the chance of a cold—Great 
Heaven ; perchance an incredulous— 
look upon the hushed, pale face above. 
But little time was left for thought— 
for explanation—for discovery. She 
saw him—unconscious of the ties so 
near, and thus lost-—depart as ao 
stfanger from the spot ; and hence- 
forth was gone the sweet hope of 
living for the future. Nothing was 
left, her but the pledge of that which 
had been. Mournful, despondent, 
half broken-hearted, she resumed her 
journey. At Exeter she was joined, 
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with him came a fair, a blooming 
and healthful girl, to contrast her 
own drooping charge. Though but 
a few wecks older, you would have 
supposed the little stranger by a year 
vuGS BCMLUI uL ALICE S CHIU: LAS OUC 
was 8o well grown, so advanced ; the 
other so backward, so nipped in the 
sickly bud. 

“You can repay me for all, for 
more than I have done; more than 
I ever can do for you and yours,” said 
Templeton ; “ by taking this young 
stranger also under your care. It is 
the child of one dear, most dear to 
me; an orphan: I know: not with 
whom else to place it. Let it for the 
present be supposed your own—the 
elder child.” 

Alice could refuse nothing to her 
benefactor ; but her heart did not 
open at first to the beautiful girl, 
whose sparkling cyes and rosy cheeks 
mocked the languid looks and faded 
hues of her own darling. But the 
sufferer seemed to hail a playmate; 
it smiled, it put forth its poor, thin 
hands—it uttered its inarticulate cry 
of pleasure, and Alice burst into tears, 
and clasped them both to her heart. 

Mr. Templeton took care not to 
rest under the same roof with her he 
now seriously intended to make his 
wife; but he followed Alice to the 
sea-side, and visited her daily. Her 
infant rallie1—it was tenacious of the 
upper air—it clung to life so fondly: 
poor child, it could not foresee what 
a bitter thing to some of us life is! 
And now it was that Templeton, 
learning from Alice her adventure 
with her absent lover—lIcarning that 
all hope in that quarter was gone— 
seized the occasion, and pressed his 
suit. Alice at that hour was over- 
flowing with gratitude; in her child’s 
reviving looks she read all her obli- 
gations to her benefactor. But still, 
at the word love, at the name of 


marriage, her heart recoiled; and the 
T 18 
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lost—the faithless—came back to his 
fatal throne. In choked and broken 
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“And for that reason, chiefly, nay 


entirely, you condescend to forget 


accents, she startled the banker with what I have been, and seck my hand? 


the refusal—the faltering, tearful, but 
resolute refusal—of his suit. 


But Templeton brought new engines: 
to work : he wooed her through her: 


child; he painted all the brilliant 
prospects that would open to the 
infant by her marriage with him. He 
would cherish, rear, provide for it as 
his own. This shook her resolves; 
bat this did not prevail. 
recourse to a more generous appeal : 


he told her so much of his lustory | 
with Mary Westbrook as commenced | 


with his hasty and indecorousmarriage 
—attributing the haste to lovc' made 
hercomprehend his scruples in owning 
the child of a union the world would 
be certain to ridicule or condemn; he 
expatiated on the inestimable blessings 
bhe could afford him, by delivering 
him from all embarrassment, and 


He had, 


Well—if that were all—I owe you too 
much; my poor babe tells me too 
loudly what I owe you, ¢o draw back 
from any thing that can give you so 
blessed an enjoyment. Ah! one’s 
child !—one's owa* child—under one’s 
own roof—it 1¢ such a blessing! But 
then, if I marry you, it can be only to 
secure to you that object—to be as a 
mother ‘to your child—but wife only 
in name to you! Iam not 80 lost as 
to despise myself. I know now, 
though I knew it not at first, that 
I have been guilty; nothing can 
excuse that guilt, but fidelity to Aim / 
Oh, yes! 1 never—-never can be 
unfaithful to my babe's father! As 
for all else, dispose of me as you will.” 
And Alice, who from very mnoeence 
had uttered all this without a blush, 
now clasped her hands passionately, 


restoring his doughter, though under! and left Templeton specchless with 


a bérrowed name, to her father’s roof. 
At this Alice mused,—at this she 
seemed irresolute. She had long seen 
how inexpressibly dear to Templcton 





mortification and surprise. 

When he recovered himsclf he 
affected not to understand her; but 
Alico was not satisfied, and ail further 


was the child confided to her care; | conversation ceased. He began slowly, 
how he grew pale if the slightest | and at last, and ufter repeated confe- 
ailment reached her—how he chafed rences and urgings, to comprehend 
at the very wind if it visited her cheek ; how strange and stubborn in some 
too roughly—and she now said to him points was the humble creature whom 


simply :— 

“Is your child, in truth, your 
dearest object in life? Is it with her, 
and her alone, that your dearest hopes 
are connected 7” 

“It is !—it is, indeed'” said the 
banker, honestly, surprised out of his 
gallantry: “at least,” he added, 
récovering his self-possession, “as 
much so as is compatible with my 
affection for you.” 

“And only if I marry you, and 
t her as my own, do you think 
your secret may be safely kept, 

ad all your wishes with respect to 
herbs fulfitfed?” 

ia 


his proposals so highly honoured. 
Though his daughter was indeed his 
firat object in life—though for her he 
was willing to make a mésalliance, 
the extent of which it would be 
incumbent on him = studiously to 
conceal ; — yet still, the beauty of 
Alice awoke an earthiicr senti- 
ment that he was not disposed to 
conquer. Ile was quitc willing to 
make promises, and talk generously ; 
but when it came to an oath—s 
solemn, a hindimg onth—and this 
Alice rigidly extcted—he was startied, 
and drew back. Though hypocritical, 
he was, as we have before said, a toast 
sincere believer. He might ecteep 
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through a promise with unbruised| But now came a new and inexpres- 
consuicuee; but he was not one who sible affliction ; the child of Alice had 
could have dared to violate an oath, | rallied but for a time. The dread 
and lay the load of perjury on his diseaso had but dallied with its prey ; 
soul. Perhaps, after all, the union; it came on with rapid and sudden 
never would have taken place, but. force; and within a month from the 
Templeton fell ill; that soft and day that saw Alice the bride of Tem- 
relaxing air did not agree with him; | pleton, the last hope was gone, and 
a low, but dangeraqus fever seized him, the mother was bereft and childless ! 
and the worldly man trembled at the The blow that stunned Alice was 
aspect of Dexsth, It was in this not, after the first natural shock ot 
illness that Alice nursed him with sympathy, an unwelcome event to the 
a daughter's vigilance and care; and banker. Now his child would be 
when at length he recovered, im- Alice's sole care; now there could be 
pressed with her zeal and kindness uo gossip, no suspicion why; in life 
—softencd by illness—afraid of the | and after death, he should refer one 
approach of solitary age—and feeling child, supposed not his own, to the 
more than ever his dutics to his other, 
motherless child, he threw himself at | He hastened to remove Alice from 
Alice's feet, and solemnly vowed all the scene of her affliction. He dis- 
that she required. missed the solitary attendant who had 
It was during this residence in| aecompanied her on her journey; he 
Devonshire, and especially during his bore his wife to London, and finally 
illness, that Templeton made and settled, as we have seen, at a villa 
cultivated the acquaintance of Mr. in its vicinity. Aud there, more and 
Aubrey. The good clergyman prayed more, day by day, ecntered his love 
with him by his sick bed; and when upon the supposed daughter of Mrs. 
Templeton’s danger was at ita height, Templeton, his darling and his heiress, 
he sought to relieve his conscience the beautiful Evelyn Cameron, 
by a confession of his wrongs to For the first year or two, Temple- 
Mary Westbrook. The name startled ton evinced some alarming disposition 
Aubrey ; and when he learned that to escape from the oath he had 
the lovely child who had so often sate imposed upon himself; but on the 
on his knee, and smiled in his face, slightest hint there was a sternness in 
was the granddaughter of his firstand the wife, in all else so respectful, so 
only love, he had a new interest in submissive, that repressed and awed 
her welfare, a new reason to urge him. She even threatened—and at 
Templeton to reparation, a new one time was with difficulty prevented 
motive. to desire to procure for the carrying the threat into etfect—to 
infant years of Eleanor’s grandchild leave his roof for ever, if there were 
the gentle care of the young mother, the slightest question of the sanctity 
whose own bereavement he sorrow- of his vow. Templeton trembled; 
fully foretold.. Perhaps the advice such a separation would excite gossip, 
and exhortations of Aubrey went far curiosity, scandal, a noise ia the 
tomards assisting the consc.unce of world, public taik, posaible discovery. 
Mr. Templeton, and reconciling him Besides, Alice was neceasary to Evelyn, 
to the sacrifice he made to hia affec- necessary to his own comfort; some- 
tion for his dangbter. Be that asit thing to scold in health, something 
may, he married Alice, and Aubrey to rely upon in illness, Gradually 
selemsised and blessed the chilland then, but sullenly, he resouciled 
‘barren union. himself to bis lot, and —= 
Ta % 
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infirmities grew upon him, he was enable her to quit the neighbourhood; 
contented, at least, to have secured a and then, to the delight of Aubrey 
faithful friend and an anxious nnrse. (who saw in Evelyn a fairer, and 
Still a marriage of this sort was nobler, and purer Eleanor), she came 
not blest; Templeton’s vanity was to the solitary spot, which, jn all the 
wounded ; his temper, always harsh, earth, was the least solitgry to her! 
was soured; he avenged his affront And now the image of the lover 
by a thourand petty tyrannies; and, of her youth—whigh, durme her 
without a murmur, Alice perhaps, in marriage, she had suught, at least, to 
those years of rank and opulence, banish—returned to her, and, at 
suffered more than in all her roofless times, inspired her with the only 
wanderings, with love at her heart hopes that the grave had not yet 
and her infant in her arma. transferred to heaven! In relating 
Evelyn was to be the heiress tothe her tale to Aubrey, or in conversing 
wealth of the banker. But the ée with Mrs. Leslie—whose friendship 
of the new peer !—if he could unite she still maintained—she found that 
wealth and title, and set the coronet | both concurred in thinking that this 
on that young brow! This had led | obscure and wandering Butler, so 
him to seek the alliance with Lumlcy. skilled in an art in which eminence in 
And on his death-bed, it was not the | men is generally professional, must be 
wecret of Alice, but that of Mary of mediocre, or perhaps humble, 
Westbrook and his daughter, which ; station. Ah! now that she was free 
he had revealed to his dismayed andj}and rich, ifshe were to meet him 
astonished nephew, in excuse for the again, and his love was not all gone, 
apparently unjust alienation of his and he would believe in her strange 
property, and as the cause of the and constant truth—now, his infidelity 
alliance he had sought. could be forgiven—forgotten in the 
While her husband—if husband he benefits it might be hers to bestow! 
might be called—lived, Alice had And how, poor Alice, in that remote 
seemed to bury in her bosom her village, was chance to throw him in 
regret—deep, mighty, passionate, as it | your way? She knew not: but some- 
was—for her lost child—the child of , thing often whispered to her,—“Again 
the unforgotten lover, to whom, ; you shall meet those cyes—again you 
through such trials, and amid such | shall hear that voice; and you shall 
new ties, she had been faithful from | tell him, weeping on his breast, how 
firat to last. But when once more’ you loved his child!” And would he 
free, her heart flew back to the far | not have forgotten her ?—would he 
and lowly grave. Hence her yearly ; not have formed new ties ?—could 
visits to Brook Green—hence her he read the loveliness of unchangeable 
purchase of the cottage, hallowed by affection in that pale and pensive 
memories of the dead. There, on face? Alas, when we love intensely, 
that lawn, had she borne forth the it is difficult to make us fancy that 
fragile form, to breathe the soft noon- there is no love in return ! 
tide air; there, in that chamber, had 
she watched, and hoped, and prayed, The reader is acquainted with the 
and despaired; there, in that quiet adventures of Mrs. Elton, the sole 
burial-ground, rested the beloved dust! confidant of the secret union of Tem- 
But Alice, even in her holiest feelings, pleton and Evelyn's mother, By 5 
was not selfish : she forbore to gratify singular fatality, it was the selfish and 
the first wish of her heart till Evelyn's characteristic recklessneas of Var- 
education was sufficiently advanced to | grave that had, in fixing her home at 
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Burleigh, ministered to the revelation 
of his own villanous deceit. On 
returning to England she had inquired 
for Mr. l'empleton ; she had learned 
that he had married again, had been 
raised to the peerage under the title 
of Lord Vargrave, and was gathered 
to his fathers., She had no claim on 
his widow or hic family. But the 
unfortunate child who should have 
inherited his property—she could 
only suppose her dead. 

When she first saw Evelyn, she was 
startled by her likencss to her unfor- 
tunate mothcr. But the unfamiliar 
name of Cameron—the intelligence 
received from Maltravers that Evelyn's 
mother still lived—dispelled her sus- 
picions: and though at times the re 
semblance haunted her, she doubted 
and inquired no more. In fact, her 
own iufirmitics grew upon her, and 
pain usurped her thoughts. 

Now it so happened, that the news 
of the engagement of Maltravers to 
Miss Cameron became known to the 
county but a little time before he 
arrived—for news travels slow from 
the Continent to our provinces—and, 
of course, excited all the comment of 
the villagers. Ier nurse repeated the 
tale to Mrs, Elton, who instantly 
remembered the name, and recalled 
the resemblance of Miss Cameron to 
the unfortunate Mary Westbrook. 

“Anc.” said the gossiping nurse, 
“she was engaged, they say, to a 
great lord, and gave him up for the 
squire—a great lord in the court, who 
had been staying at Parson Merton's! 
——Lord Vargrave !” 

“Lord Vargrave !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Elton. remembering the title to which 
Mr. Templeton had been raised. 
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“Yes; they do say as how the late 
lord left Miss Cameron all his money 
—such a heap of it—though she was 
not his child—over the head of his 
nevy, the present lord, on the under- 
standing like that they were to be 
married when she came of age. But 
she would not take to him after she 
had seen the squire. And, to be gure, 
the squire is the finest-looking gentle- 
man in the county.” 

“Stop—stop!” said Mrs. Elton, 
feebly ; “the late lord left all his 
fortune to Miss Cameron }—not his 
child! I guess the riddle—I under- 
stand it all!—my foster-child!” she 
murmured, turning away ; “how could 
I have mistaken that likeness?” 

The agitation of the discovery she 
supposed she had made, her joy at the 
thought that the child she had loved 
as her own was alive and possessed of 
its rights, expedited the progress of 
Mre, Elton’s disease ; and Maltravers 
arrived just ig time to learn her cone 
fession (which she naturally wished to 
makc to one who was at once her bene- 
factor, and supposed to be the destined 
husband of her fuster-child), and to be 
agitated with hope—with joy—at her 
solemn conviction of the truth of her 
surmises. If Evelyn were not his 
daughter-—even if not to be his bride 
—what a weight from his soul! He 
hastened to Brook Green; and, dread- 
ing to rush at once to the presence of 
Alice, he recalled Aubrey to his recol- 
lection. In the interview he sought, 
all, or at least much, was cleared up. 
IIc saw at once the premeditated and 
well-planned villany of Vargrave. And 
Alice, her tale—her sufferings—her 
indomitable love!—how should he 
meet her. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘ Yet once more, 0 ye laurels ! and onco more, 
Ye myriles ! °"—Lycipas. 


Waits Maltravers was yet agitated 
and excited by the disclosures of the 
curate, to whom, as 2 matter of course, 
he had divulged his own identity 
with the mysterious Butler, Aubrey, 
turning his eyes to the casement, 
saw the form of Lady Vargrave slowly 
approaching towards the house. 

“Will you withdraw to the inner 
room,” said he; “she is coming; you 
are not yet prepared to meet her !— 
nay, would it be well?” 

“Yes, yes—I am prepared —we 
must be alone. I will await her 
here.” 

“ But—” 

«Nay, I implore you !” 

The curate, without another word, 
retired into the inncr apartment, 
and Maltravers, sinking in a chair, 
breathlessly awaited the entrance of 
Lady Vargrave. He soon heard the 
light step without; the door, which 
opened at once on the old-fashioned 
parlour, was gently unclosed, and 
Lady Vargrave was in the room! In 
the position he had taken, only the 
outline of Ernest's form was seen by 
Alice, and the daylight came dim 
through the cottage casement: and, 
secing some one seated in the curatc’s 
accustomed chair, she could but be- 
lieve that it was Aubrey himself. 

“To uot let me interrupt you,” 
said that sweet, low voice, whose 
music had been dumb for so many 
years to Maltravers—‘ bat I have a 
letter from France, from a stranger— 
it alarms me so—it is about Evelyn” 
—and, as if to imply that she medi- 
tated a longer visit than ordinary, 


Lady Vargrave removed her bonnet, 
and placed it on the table. Surprised 
that the curate had not answered, 
had not come forward to welcome her, 
she then approached: Maltravers 
rose, and they stood before each other 
face to face. And how lovely still 
was Alice! lovelicr he thought even 
than of old! And those eyer, so 
divinely blue, so dovelike and soft, 
yet with some spiritual and unfathom- 
able mystery in their clear depth, 
were once more fixed upon him, 
Alice scemed turned to stone; she 
moved not—she spoke not —she 
searcely breathed; she gazed rpell- 
bound, as if her senses—as if life 
itself—had deserted her. 

“ Alice !” murmured Maltravers, 
—‘‘ Alice, we meet at last!” 

Hiis voice restored memory, con- 
sciousness, youth, at once to her! 
She uttered a loud cry of unspeak- 
able joy, of rapture! She sprang 
forward—roserve, fear, time, change, 
all forgotten—she threw herself into 
his arms, she clasped him to her 
heart again and again !—the faithful 
dog that has found his mastcr ex- 
presses not his transport more un- 
controllably, more wildly. It was 
something fearful—the excess of her 
ecstasy !—she kissed his hands, his 
clothes ; she laughed, she wept: and 
at last, as words came, she laid her 
head on his breast, and said passion- 
ately,—‘I have been true to thee! 
1 have been true to thee—or this hour 
would have killed me!” Then, as if 
alarmed by his silence, she looked up 
into his face, and, as his burning tears 
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fell upon her cheek, she said again 
and with more hurried vehemence— 
“1 have been faithful—do you not 
believe me?” 

“I do—I do, noble, unequalled 
Alice! why, why were you so long 
Jost to me? Why now does your love 
80 shame my own?” 


At these words, Alice appeared to 


awaken from her first oblivion of all 
that had chanced since they met: she 
blushed deeply, and drew herself 
gently and bashfully from his embrace. 
“Ab!” she said, in altered und 
humbled accents, “you have loved 
another! perhaps you have no love 
left for me! Is itso? is it? No, no; 
—those eyes—you love me—you love 
me still!” 

And again she clung to him, as if 
it were heaven to believe all things, 
and death to doubt. Then, after a 
pause, she drew him gently with both 
her hands towards the light, and 
gazed upon him fondly, proudly, as if 
to trace, line hy line, and feature by 
feature, the countenance which had 
been to her sweet thoughts as the 
sunlight to the flowers :—“ Changed, 
changed,” sho muttered—* but still 
thesame,—still beautiful, atill divine!” 
She stopped: a sudden thought struck 
her: his garments were worn and 
soiled by travel, and that princely 
creat, fallen and dejected, no longer 
towered in proud defiance above the 
sons of men. “ You are not rich,” 
She exclaimed, eagerly—“ say you are 
not rich! I am rich enough for both; 
it is all yours—all yours—I did not 
betray you for it; there is no shame 
in it—Oh, we shall he so happy! 
Thou art come back to thy poor Alice ! 
thou knowest how she loved thee !~ 

There was in Alice's manner—her 
wild joy, something so different from 
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her ordinary self, that none who could 
have seen her—quiet, pensive, sub- 
dued—would have fancied her the 
same being. All that Society and 
its woes had taught were gone; and 
Nature once more claimed her fairest 
child. The very years seemed to 
have fallen from her brow, and she 
looked scarcely older than when she 
had stood with him beneath the 
moonlight by the violet banks far 
away. Suddenly, her colour faded ; 
the smile passed from the dimpled 
lips; a sad and solemn aspect suc- 
ceeded to that expression of passionate 
joy—* Come,” she said in a whisper, 
‘come, follow;” and, still clasping 
his hand, she drew him to the door. 
Silent and wonderingly he followed 
her across the lawn, through the 
moss-prown gate, and into the lonely 
burial-gronnd. She moved on with a 
noiseless and gliding step—so pale, 
so hushed, so breathless, that, even in 
the noon-day, yon might have half 
fancied the fair shape was not owned 
by earth. She paused where the yew- 
tree cast its gloomy shadow; and the 
small and tombless mound, separated 
from the rest, was before them. She 
pointed to it, and falling on her 
knees beside it, murmured—“ Hush, 
it sleeps below—thy child!” She 
covered her face with both her hands, 
and her form shook convulsively. 
Beside that form, and before that 
grave, knelt Maltravers. There 
vanished the last remnant. of his stoic 
pride; and there— Evelyn herself 
forgotten— there did he pray to 
Heaven for pardon to himeelf, and 
blessings on the heart he had be- 
trayed. There solemnly did he vow, 
the remainder of his years, to guard 
from all future ill the faithful and 
childless mother |! 
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CHAPTER VL 


‘Will Tortune nevor come with both hands full, 
But wiite her fair words still in foulest letters?” 


I pass over those explanations—that 
record of Alice's eventful history— 
which Maltravers learnt from her 
own lips, to confirm and add to the 
narrative of the curate, the purport 
of which is already known to the 
reader. 

It was many hours before Alice was 
aufficiently composed to remember 
the object for which she had sought 
the curate. But she had laid the 
letter which she had brought, and 
which explained all, on the table at 
the vicaraye; and when Maltravers, 
having at last induced Alice, who 
seemed afraid to lose sight of him for 
an instant, to retire to her room, and 
seek some short repose, returned 
towards the vicarage, he met Aubrey 
in the garden. The old man had 
taken the friend’s acknowledged 
license to read the Ictter evidently 
meant for his eye ; and, alarmed and 
anxious, he now eagerly sought o 
consultation with Maltravera. The 
letter, written in English, as familiar 
to the writer as her own tongue, was 
from Madame de Ventadour. It had 
been evidently dictated by the kindest 
feelings. After apologising bricfly 
for her interference, she stated that 
Lord Vargrave’s marriage with Miss 
Cameron was now a matter of public 
notoriety; that 1t would take place 
in a few days; that it was observed 
with suspicion that Miss Cameron 
appeared nowhere; that she seemed 
almost a prisoner in her room ; that 
certain expressions which had dropped 
from Lady Doltimore had alarmed 
her greatly. According to these 
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expressions, it would seem that Lady 
Vargrave was not apprised of the 
approaching event ; that, considering 
Miss Cameron’s recent engagement 
to Mr. Maltravers, suddenly (and, as 
Valerie thought, unaccountably) 
broken off, on the arrival of Lord 
Vargrave; considering her extreme 
youth, her brilliant fortune; and, 
Madame de Ventadour delicately 
hinted, considering also Lord Var- 
grave’s character for unscrupulous 
determination in the furtherance of 
any object on which he was bent— 
considering all this, Madame de 
Ventadour had ventured to address 
Miss Cameron’s mother, and to guard 
her against the possibility of design 
or deceit. Her best apology for her 
intrusion must be, her deep interest 
in Miss Cameron, and her long friend- 
ship for one to whom Miss Cameron 
had been so lately betrothed. If 
Lady Vargrave were aware of the 
new engagement, and had sanctioned 
it, of course her intrusion was un- 
seasonable and superfluous; but, if 
ascribed to its rcal motive, would not 
be the less forgiven. 

It was easy for Maltravers to sce 
in this letter how generous and 
zealous had been that friendship for 
himself, which could have induced 
the woman of the world to undertake 
so Officious a task. But of this he 
thought not, as he hurried over the 
lines, and shuddered at Evelyn's 
urgent danger. 

“This intelligence,” said Aubrey, 
“must be, indeed, a surprise to Lady 
Vargrave. For we have not heard a 
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word from Evelyn or Lord Vargrave that letter-—that—that letter —I 
to announce such a marriage; and forgot it till now—it, is at the vicarage 
she (and myself, till this day) be-/—I must go there immediately, and 
lieved that the engagement between you will come too—you will advise 
Evelyn and Mr. , I mean,” said, ~ 
Aubrey, with confusion,—“I mean 
yourself, was still in force: Lord 





‘“* Alice, I have read the letter—I 
know all. Alice, sit down and hear 


Vargrave’s villany is apparent; we 
must act immediately. What is to 
be done?” 

“1 will return to Paris to-morrow ; 
I will defeat his machinations—er- 


me—it is you who have to learn from 
me. In our young days, I was accus- 
tomed to tell you storics in winter 
nights like these—stories of love like 
our own—of sorrows which, at that 


pose his falsehood !” time, we only knew by hearsay. I 
‘You may need a proxy for Lady have one now for your car, truer and 
Vargrave, an authority for Evelyn: | sadder than they were. Two children, 
one whom Lord Vargrave knows to for they were then little more—chil- 
possess the secret of her birth, her'dren in ignorance of the world— 
rights : I will go with you. We must | children in freshness of heart—chil- 
speak to Lady Vargrave!” dren almost in years—were thrown 
Maltravers turned sharply round. together by strange vicissitudes, more 
“And Alice knows not who J am:: than eighteen years ago. They were 
that I—I am, or was, a few weeks | of different sexes—they loved, and 
ago, the suitor of another; and that | they erred. But the error was solely 
other the child she has reared as her | with the boy; for what was innocence 
own! Unhappy Alice! in the very|in ner was but passion in him. He 
hour of her joy at my return, is she! loved her dearly ; but at that age her 
to writhe beneath this new affliction!” | qualities were half developed. He 
“Shall I break it to her?” said knew her beautiful, simple, tender ; 
Aubrey, pityingly. but he knew not all the virtue, the 
“No, no; these lips must inflict | faith, and the nobleness that Heaven 
the last wrong?” | had planted in her soul. They parted 
Maltravers walked away, and the —they knew not each other's fate. 
eurate saw him no more till night. He sought her anxiously, but in vain; 
In the interval, and late in the and sorror and remorse long consumed 
evening, Maltravers rejoined Alice. him, and her memory threw a shadow 
The fire burned clear on the hearth over his exiatence. But again—for 
—the curtains were drawn— the | his love had not the exalted holiness 
pleasant but simple drawing-room of of hers (she was true !)—he sought to 
the cottage smiled its welcome as|renew in others the charm he had 
Maltravers entered, and Alice sprung , lost with her. In vain—long—long 
up to greet him! It was asif the/in vain. Alice, you know to whom 
old days of the music-lesson and the | the tale refers. Nay, listen yct. 1 
meerschaum hed come back. have heard from the old man yonder, 
“This is yours,” said Alice, ten-| that you were witness to a scene many 
derly, as he looked round the apart-| years ago which deccived you into the 
ment. ‘“ Now—now I know what a; belief that you beheld a rival. It was 
blessed thing riches are! Ah, you! not so: that lady yet lives,—then, as 
are looking on that picture—it is of now, a friend to mc; nothing more. 
her who supplied your daughtcr's'I grant that, at one time, my fancy 
place—sbe is so beautiful, so goud, allured me to her, but my heart was 
you will love ber asa daughter. Qh, ' still true to thee.” 





raured Alice; and she crept more 
ciesely to him. 

He went on. “Circumstances, which 
at some calmer occasion you shall hear, 
again nearly connected my fate by 
marriage to another. I had then seen 
you at a distance, unseen by you-— 
seen you apparently surrounded by 
respectability and opulence; and | 
bleased Heaven that your lot, at least, 
‘was not that of penury and want.” 
[Here Maltravers related where he 
had caught that brief glimpse of 
Alice*—how he had sought for her 
again and again in vain.] “From 
that hour,” he continued, “seeing you 
in circumstances of which I could not 
have dared to dream, I felt: more re- 
conciled to the past; yet, when on 
the verge of marriage with anothcr— 
beautiful, gifted, generous as she was 
—@ thought—a memory half acknow- 
ledged—dimly traced—chained back 
my sentiments; and admiration, 
esteem, and gratitude, were not love ! 
Death -—a death, melancholy and 
tragic, forbade this union; and I went 
forth in the world, a pilgrim and a 
wanderer, Years rolled away, and I 
thought I had conquered the desire 
for love—a desire that had haunted 
me sinee 1 lost thee. But, suddenly 
and recently, a being, beautiful as 
yourself—sweet, guilcless, and young 
as you were when we met—woke in 
me & new and a strange sentiment. 
I will not goncaal it from you: Alice, 
at last I loved another! Yet, singular 
as it may seem to you, it was a certain 
resemblance to youraclf, not in feature, 
but in the tones of the voice—the 
nameless grace of gesture and manner 
—the very music of your once happy 
laugh—those traits of resemblance 
which I can now account for, and 
which children catch not from their 
parents only, but from those they 


* Bee Ernest Mallravers, Part I., Book: v., 
pp. 154, 158. 
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most see, and, loving most, most imi- 
tate in their tender years ;—~all these, 
I aay, made perhaps a, chief attraction, 
that drew me towards—Alice, are you 
prepared for it}—drew me towards 
Evelyn Cameron. Know me in my 
real character, by my true name: I 
am that Maltravers to whom the hand 
of Evelyn was a few weeks ago be- 
trothed !” 

He paused and ventured to look up 
at Alice—she was oxcecdingly pale, 
and her hands were tightly clasped 
together—but she neither wept nor 
spoke. The worst was over—he con- 
tinued more rapidly, and with lees 
constrained an effort. ‘ By the art, 
the duplicity, the falsehood of Lord 
Vargrave, I was taught in a sudden 
hour to believe that Evelyn was our 
daughter—that you recoiled from the 
prospect of beholding once more the 
author of so many miseries. I need 
not tell you, Alice, of the horror that 
succeeded to love. I pass over the 
tortures I endured. By a train of 
incidents to be related to you here- 
after, I was Icd to suspect the truth 
of Vargrave's tale. I came hither— 
I have learned all from Aubrey—I 
regret no more the falsehood that so 
racked me for the tume! 1 regret no 
more the rupture of my bond with 
Evelyn—lI regret nothing that brings 
me at last free and unshackled to 
thy feet, and acquaints me with thy 
sublime faith and ineffable love. 
Here, then—here beneath your own 
reof—here he, at once your earliest 
friend and. foe, kneels to you for 
pardon and for hope !—he woos you 
as his wife—his companion to the 
grave !—forget all hisgrrors, and be 
to him, under a holier name, all that 
you were to him of old!” 

“ And you are then Evelyn’s suitor ? 
—you are he whom she loves 1—I see 
it all—all!” Alice rose, and, before 
he was even aware of her purpaese, er 
conscious of what she felt, she bad 
vanisbed from the room. 
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Long, and with the bitterest feel- 
ings, he awaited her return—she 
came not. At last he wrote a hurried 
note, imploring her to join him again, 
to relieve his suspense—to believe his 
sincerity——to accept his vows. He 
sent it to her own room, to which she 
had hastened to bury her emotions. 
In a few minutes there came to him 
this answer, written in pencil, blotted 
with tears, is 


“T thank you—TI understand your 
heart—but forgive me—TI cannot see 
you yet-—she is so beautiful and good 
—she is worthy of you. I shall soon 
be reconciled—God bless you—bless 
you both!” 


The door of the vicarage was 
opened abruptly, and Maualtravers 
entered with a hasty but heavy 
tread. 

“ Go to her—go to that angel—go, I 
beseech you! Tell her that she wrongs 
me—if she thinks, I can ever wed 
another—ever have an object in life, 
but to atone to,—to merit her. Go— 
plead for me.” 

Aubrey, who soon gathered from 
Maltravers what had passed, departed 
to the cottage—it way near midnight 
before he returned. Maltravers met 
him in the church-yard, beside the 


yew-tree. “Well, woll—what message 
do you bring?” 

“She wishes that we should both set 
off for Paristo-morrow. Not a day is 
to be loat—we must save Evelyn frem 
this snare.” 

“Evelyn! Yes, Evelyn shall be 
saved: but the rest—the rest—why 
do you turn away?” 

“¢ You are not the poor artist—-the 
wandering adventurer—you are the 
high-born, the wealthy, the renowned 
Maltravers: Alice has nothing to 
confer on you: You have won the 
love of Evelyn—Alice cannot doom 
the child confided to her care to 
hopeless affection: You love Evelyn 
—Alice cannot compare heraclf to the 
young, and educated, and beautifal 
creature, whose love is a priceless, 
treasure: Alice prays you not to 
grieve for her: She will soon be con- 
tent and happy in your happiness.’ 
This is the message.” 

“And what said you!—did you 
not tell her such words would break 
my heart?” 

“No matter what I said—I mis 
trust mysclf when I advise her. Her 
feelings are truer than all our wisdom!” 

Maltravers made no answer, and 
the curate saw him gliding rapidly. 
away by the starlit graves towards 
the village. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tendorncss? "—Measure for Measure. 


Tirgy were on the road to Dover. 
Maltravers leant back in the corner 
of the carriage with his hat over his 
brows, though the morning was yet 
too dark for the curate to perceive 
more than the outline of his features, 
Milestone after milestone glided by 
the wheels, and neither of the tra- 
yellers broke the silence, It was a 


cold, raw morning, and the mists reae 
sullenly from the dank hedyes and 
comfortless ficlda. 

Stern and self-accusing was the 
scrutiny of Maltravers into tho re- 
cesses of his conscience, and the 
blotted pages of the Past. That pale 
and solitary mother, mourning over 
the grave of her—of his own—child, 
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rose again before his eyes, and seemed to be considered final; and even if it 
silently to ask him for an account of were so, he felt yet more deeply that 
the heart he had made barren, snd of her love—the love that had withstood 
the youth to whichhis lovehad brought so many trialy—never could be sub- 
the joylessness ofage. Withtheimage duced. Was he to make her nqbleness 
of Alice,—afar, alone, whether in ber acurse? Was he to say, “'Thou hast 
wanderings, a beggar and an outcast, | passed away in thy generation, and I 
or in that hollow prosperity, in which leave thee again to thy solitude, for 
the very case of the frame allowed her whom thou hast cherished as a 
more leisure to the pinings of the! child?” He started in dismay from 
heart—with that image, pure, sorrow- | the thought of this new and last blow 
ing, and faithful from first to last, ho' upon the shattered spirit; and then 
compared his own wild and wasted fresh and equally sacred obstacles 
youth—his resort to fancy and to ' between Evelyn and himself broke 
passion for excitement. He contrasted slowly on his view. Could Templeton 
with her patient resignation his own rise from his grave, with what resent- 
arrogant rebellion against the trials, ment, with what just repugnance, 
the bitterness of which his proud would he have regarded in the be- 
spirit had exaggeratecd—his contempt trayer of his wife (even though wife 
for the pursuits and aims of others— but in name) the suitor to his child! 
the imperious indolence of his later These thoughts came in fast and 
life, and his forgetfulness of the fearful force upon Maltravers, and 
duties which Providence had fitted served to strengthen his honour and 
him to discharge. His mind, once his conscience. He felt that though, 
so rudely hurled from that complacent | in law, there was no shadow of con- 
pedestal, from which it had so long | nexion between Evelyn and himself, 
looked down on men, and said, “Tam | yet his tie with Alice had been of a 
wiser and better than you,” became; nature that ought to separate him 
even too acutely sensitive to its own! from one who had regarded Alice as 
infirmities ; and that desire for Virtue, a mother. The load of horror, the 
which he had ever deeply entertained, agony of shame, were indeed gone; 
made itself more distinctly and loudly but still a voice whispered as before, 
heard amidst the ruins and the silence ‘‘ Evelyn is lost to thee for ever!” 
of his pride. But so shaken had already been her 
From the contemplation of the Past, image in the late storms and convul- 
he roused himself to face the Future. sion of his soul, that this thought 
Alice had refused his hand— Alice was preferable to the thought of sacri- 
herself had ratified and blessed his ficing Alice. If that were all—but 
union with another! Evelyn somadly Evelyn might still love him; and 
loved—Evelyn might still be his! No justice to Alice might be misery to 
law—from the violation of which, even her! He started from his revery 
in thought, Human Nature recoils with a vehement gesture, and groaned 
appalled and horror-stricken—forbade audibly. 
him to reclaim her hand—to snatch The curate turned to address to 
her from the grasp of Vargrave—to him some words of inquiry and sur- 
woo again, and again to win her! prise; but the words wero unheard, 
But did Maltravers welcome, did he and he perceived, by the advancing 
embrace that thought? Let us do daylight, that the countenance of 
him justice: he did not. He felt Maltravers was that of a man utterly 
that Alice’s resolution, in the firat rapt and absorbed by somo mastering 
hour of mortified affection, was not|and irresistible thought. Wisely, 
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therefore he left his companion in’ 


peace, nud returned to his own anxious 
and engrossing meditations. 

The travellers did not rest till they 
arrived at Dover. The vessel started 
early the following morning, and 
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of winning the heart and hand of the 
only woman I ever loved!” 
A deep shade fell over the features 
of Maltravers. He gazed earnestly 
and long upon the working counte- 
nance of Legard, and said, after a 


Aubrey, who was much fatigued, re- | pause, 


tired to rest. Maltravers glanced at 
the clock upon the mantel-piece: it 
was the hour of nine. For him there 


was no hope of sleep ; and the prospect , 


of the slow night was that of dreary 
suspense, and torturing self-commune. 

As he turned restlessly in his seat, 
the waiter entered to say that there 
was a gentleman, who had caught a 
glimpse of him below on his arrival, 
and who was anxious to speak with 
him. Before Maltravers could answer, 
the gentleman himself entered, and 
Maltravers recognised Legard. 

“| beg your pardon,” said the latter, 
in a tone of great agitation, “ but I 
was most anxious to sec you for a few 
moments. I have just returned to 
England—all places alike hateful to 
mec! lIread in the papers—an—an 
announcement—which—which occa- 
sions me the greatest—I1 know not 
what I would say,—but is it true?— 
Read this paragraph ;” and Legard 
placed “The Courier” before Mal- 
travers. 

The passage was as follows :— 


“It is whispered that Lord Var- 
grave, who is now at Paris, is to be 
married in afew days to the beautiful 
- and wealthy Miss Cameron, to whom 
he has been long engaged.” 


“Ts it possible?” exelaimed Legardt 
folloning the eyes of Maltravers, as 
he glanced over the paragraph— 
“were not you the lover,—the ac- 
cepted, the happy lover of Miss 
Cameron? Speak, tell me, I implore 
you !—that it was for you, who saved 
my life and redeemed my honour, and 
hot fur that cold schemer, that I 
renounced all my hopes of earthly 
happiness, and surrendered the dream 


“You, too, loved her, then. I 


|mever kue. it—never guessed it :— 


or, if once I suspected, it was but for 
a moment; and——~” 

“Yes,” interrupted Legard, passion- 
ately, “ Heaven is my witness how 
fervently and truly I did love! I do still 
love Evelyn Cameron! But when you 
confessed to me your affection—your 
hopes—lI felt all that I owed you ;—I 
felt that I never ought to become 
your rival. I left Paris abruptly. 
What I have suffered I will not say ; 
but it was some comfort to think 
that I had acted as became one who 
owed you a debt never to be cancelled 
ner repaid. I travelled from place to 
place, each equally hateful and weari- 
some,—at last, I scarce know why, I 
returned to England. I have arrived 
this day,—and now——but tell me, 
is it true?” 

“J believe it true,” said Maltravers, 
in a hollow voice, “that Evelyn is at 
this moment engaged to Lord Var- 
grave. I believe it equally true, that 
that engagement, founded upon false 
impressions, never will be fulfilled. 
With that hope and that belief, I am 
on my road to Paris.” 

“And she will be yours still?” 
said Legard, turning away his face: 
“well, that I can bear—may yon be 
happy, sir!” 

“Stay, Legard,” said Maltravers, in 
a voice of great feeling. “Let us 
understand each other better: you 
have renounced your passion to your 
sense of honour—(Maltravers paused 
thoughtfully).—It was noble in you, 
it was more than just tome ; I thank 
you and respect you. But, Legard, 
was there aught in the manner, the 
bearing of Evelyn Cameron, that 


enol lead you to suppose that she 
would have returned your affection ? 
True, had we started on equal terms, 
I am not vain enough to be blind to 
‘your advantages of youth and person; 
but.I believed that the affections of 
Evelyn were already mine, before we 
mot at Paris.” 

“It might be so,” said Legard, 
gloomily; “nor is it for me to say, 
that a heart so pure and generous as 
Eyelyn’s could dcceive yourself or me. 
Yet 1 had fancied—I Aad hoped— 
while you stood aloof, that the par- 
tiality with which she regarded you 
wes that of admiration more than 
love; that yon had dazzled her imagi- 
ation, rather than won her heart. I 
had hoped that I should win, that I 
was winning, my way to her affection! 
But let this pass; I drop the subject 
for ever—only, Multravers, only do 
me justice. You are a proud man, 
and your pride has often irritated and 
stung me, in spite of my gratitude. 
Be more lenient to me than you have 
been; think tnat, though I have my 

and my follies, I am still 
capil of some conquests over my- 
self, And most sincerely do I now 
wish that Evel\n’s love may be to 
you that blessing it would have been 
t me!” 

This was, indeed, a new triumph 
over the pride of Maltravers—a new 
lrumiliation. He had looked with a 
cold contempt on this man, because 
he affected not to be above the 
herd; and this man had preceded 
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the offences of arrogance and harsh. 
nese.” 

Legard wrung the hand held out to 
him warmly, but made no answer; 
his heart was full, and he would not 
trust himself to speak. 

“You think, then,” resumed Mal- 
travers, in a more thoughtful tone; 
“you think that Evelyn could have 
loved you, had my pretensions not 
crossed your own? And you think 
also—pardon me, dear Legard—that 
you could have acquired the steadi- 
ness of character, the firmness of 
purpose, which one o fair, so young, 
so inexperienced and susceptible, so 
surrounded by a thousand tempta- 
tions, would need in a guardian and 
protector ?” 

“* Oh, do not judge of me by what I 
have been. I feel that Evelyn could 
have reformed crrors worse than 

ne; that her love would have 
elevated dispositions yet more light 
and commonplace. You do not know 
what miracles love works! But now, 
what is there left for me?—what 
matters it how frivolous and poor tho 
occupations which can distract my 
thoughts, and bring me forgetfulness? 
Forgive me; I have no right to 
obtrude all this egotism on you.” 

“Do not despond, Legard,” said 
Maltravers, kindly ; “there may be 
better fortunes in store for you than 
you yet anticipate. I cannot say 
more now; but will you remain at 
Dover a few days longer ?—within a 
week you shall hear from me. I will 


him in the very sacrifice he himself not raise hopes that it may not be 


meditated. 

“‘ Legard,” said Maltravers, and a 
faint blush overspread his face, “ you 
rebuke me justly. I acknowledge 
my fault, and L ask you fo forgive it. 
From this night, whatever happens, I 
saall hold ié an honour to be admitted 
to your friendship; from this night, 
George Legard never shall find in me 


mine to realise. Lut if it be as you 
‘hink it was—why—little, indeed, 
would rest with me. Nay, look not 
on me so wistfully,” added Maltravers, 
with a mournful srmic; “and let the 
subject close for the present. You 
will stay at Dover?” 

“T will; but———” 

“No hute, Legard; it is ao settled.” 


BOOK XI. 


"O ArOpwros cvEepyeTis wedunaws.—M, ANTONIN. lib. Ez 


Man is born fo be wu locr of good. 


BOOK XI. 


CHAPTER I. 


* % 


% ‘¢His teeth he still did grind, 


And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain.” ~SprensEn. 


Iz is now time to return to Lord Var- 
grave. His most sanguine hopes were 
realised ; all things seemed to prosper. 
The hand of Evelyn Cameron was 
pledged to him—the wedding-day was 
fixed. In less than a week, she was 
to confer upon the ruined peer a 
splendid dowry, that would smooth 
all obstacles in the ascent of his 
ambition. From Mr, Douce he learned 
that the deeds, which were to transfer 
to himeelf the baronial possessions of 
the head of the house of Maltravers, 
were nearly completed ; and, on his 
wedding-day, he hoped to be able to 
announce that the happy pair had set 
out for their princely mansion of 
Lisle Court. In _ politics — though 
nothing could be finally settled till 
his return—letters from Lord Sax- 
ingham assured him that all was 
auspicious: the court and the heads 
of the aristocracy daily growing more 
alienated from the premier, and more 
prepared for a cabinet revolution. 
And Vargrave, perhaps, like most 
needy men, over-rated the advantages 
he should derive from, and the servile 
opinions he should conciliate in, his 
new character of landed preprietor 
and wealthy peer. He was not insen- 

No. 237. t 


sible to the silent anguish that Evelyn 
seemed to endure, nor to the bitter 
gloom that hung on the brow of Lady 
Doltimore, But these were clouds 
that foretold no storm—light shadows 
that obscured not the serenity of the 
favouring sky. He continued to seem 
unconscious to either; to take the 
coming event as a matter of course, 
and to Evelyn he evinced so gentle, 
unfamiliar, respectful, and delicate an 
attachment, that he left no opening, 
either for confidence or complaint. 
Poor Evelyn! her gaiety, her enchant- 
ing levity, her sweet and infantine 
playfulness of manner, were indeed 
vanished. Pale, wan, passive, and 
smileless, she was the ghost of her 
former self! But days rolled on, and 
the evil one drew near : she recoiled, 
but she never dreamt of resisting. 
How many equal victims of her age 
and sex does the altar witness ! 

One day, at early noon, Lord Var- 
grave took his way to Evelyn's. He 
had been to pay a political visit in 
the Faubourg St, Germain’s, and he 
was now slowly crossing the more 
quiet and solitary part of the gardens 
of the Tuileries—his hands clasped 
behind him, after his sie Suelo 
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habit, and his eyes downcast—when, | ley Ferrera, it was not for my sake 
suddenly, a man, who was seated that you led me, devil as you are, 
alone beneath one of the trees, and into the lowest hell! You had some 
who had for some moments watched | object ofeyéur own to serve in sepa- 
hia steps with an anxious and wild rating her from Maltravers. Yon made 
aspect, rose and approached him. | me your instrument. What was I to 
Lord Vargrave was not conscious of! you that you should have sinned for 
the intrusion, till the man laid his | my sake? Answer me, and truly—if 


hand on Vargrave’s arm, and, ex- 
claimed— 

“It is he !—it is! Lumley Ferrers, 
we meet again |” 

Lord Vargrave started and changed 
colour, as he gazed on the intruder. 

“ Ferrers,” continued Cesarini (for 
it was he), and he wound his arm 
firmly into Lord Vargrave’s as he 
spoke; “you have not changed ; 
your step is light—your cheek health- 
ful; and yet I!—you can scarcely 
recognise me. Oh, I have suffered 
so horribly since we parted! Why is 
this—why have I been so heavily 
visited 1—and why ‘have you gone 
free? Heaven is not just!” 

Castruccio was in one of his lucid 
intervals; but there was that in his 
uncertain eye, and strange unnatural 
voice, which showed that a breath 
might dissolve the avalanche. Lord 
Vargrave looked anxiously round ; 
none were near: but he knew that 
the more public parts of the garden 
were thronged, and through the trees 
he saw many forms moving in the 
‘distance. He felt that the sound of 
his voice could summon assistance in 
an instant, and his assurance returned 
to him. 

“My poor friend,” said he sooth- 
ingly, as he quickened his pace, “it 
grieves me to the heart to see you 
look ill: do not think so much of 
what is past.” 

“There is no ‘past!” replied Oc- 
sarini, gloomily. “The Paat is my 
Present! And I have thought and 
thought, im darkness and in chaina, 
over all that I have endured—and a 
light has broken on me in the hours 
when they told me'I was mad! Lum. 


those lips can utter truth !” 
“Cesarini,” returned Vargrave, in 
) his blandest accents, “another time 
we will converse on what has been ; 
believe me, my only object was your 
happiness, combined, it may be, with 
my hatred of your rival.” 

‘ Liar!” shouted Cesarini, grasping 
Vargrave’s arm with the strength of 
growing madness, while his burning 
eyes were fixed upon his tempter’s 
changing countenance. “You, too, 
loved Florence—you, too, sought her 
hand—you were my real rival |” 

“Hush! my friend, hush!” said 
Vargrave, seeking to shake off the 
gripe of the maniac, and becoming 
seriously alarmed ;—“ we are approach- 
ing the crowded part of the gardens, 
we shall be observed.” 

“ And why are men made my foes ? 
Why is own sister become my 
persecutor# why should she give me 
up to the torturer and the dungeon? 
Why are serpents and fiends my 
comrades? Why is there fire in my 
brain and heart? and why do you 
go free and enjoy liberty and life? 
Observed !—what care you for obser- 
vation? All men search for me/” 

“Then why so openly expose your- 
self to their notice }—why-—— ” 

“Hear me!” interrupted Cesarini. 
*¢ When I escaped from the horrible 
prison into which I was plunged— 
when I scented the fresh air, and 
bounded over the grass—when I was 
again free in limbs and spirit—a 
sudden strain of music from a‘village 
came on my ear, and I stopped 
short, and couched down, and held 
my breath to listen. It ceased; and 
I thought I had been with Fiorense, 
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and I wept bitterly! When I re- 
covered, memory came back to me 
distinct and clear: and I heard a 
voice say to me, ‘Avenge her and 
thyself!’ From that hour the voice 
has béen heard again, morning and 
night! Lumley Ferrers, I hear it 
now! it speaks to my heart—it warms 
my blood—it nerves my hand! On 
whom should vengeance fall? Speak 
to me!” i 

Lumley strode rapidly on: they 
were now without the grove: a gay 
throng was before them. “All is 
aafe,” thought the Englishman. He 
turned abruptly and haughtily on 
Cesarini, and waved his hand ;—“ Be- 
gone, madman!” gaid he, ina loud 
and stern voice,— begone!’ vex me 
no more, or I give you into custody. 
Begone, I say!” 

Cesarini halted, amazed and awed 
for the moment: and then, with a 
dark scowl and a low cry, threw him- 
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self on Vargrave. The eye and hand 
of the latter were vigilant and pre- 
pared : he grasped the lifted arm of 
the maniac, and shouted for help. 
But the madman was now in his full 
fury ;—he hurled Vargrave to the 
ground with a force for which the 
peer was not prepared—and Lumley 
might never have risena living man 
from that spot, if two soldiers, seated 
close by, had not hastened to his 
assistance. Oesarini was already 
kneeling on his breast, and his long 
bony fingers were fastening upon the 
throat of his intended victim. Torn 
from his hold, he glared fiercely on 
his new assailants; and, after a fierce 
but momentary struggle, wreated 
himself from their gripe. Then, 
turning round to Vargrave, who had 
with someeffort risen from the ground, 
he shrieked out, “I shall hare thee 
yet!” and fled through the trees and 
disappeared. 


. CHAPTER II. 


* Ah! whois nigh ?—~Come to me, friend or foe ! 
My parke, my walks, my manors that I had— 
Ev'n now forsake me.”—Henry VI., Third Part. 


Lonp Vancravz, bold ashe was by 
nature, in vain endeavoured to banish 
from his mind the gloomy impression 
which the startling interview with 
Cesarini had bequeathed. The face, 
the voice of the maniac, haunted him, 
asthe shape of the warning wraith 
haunts the mountaineer. He returned 
at once to his hotel, unable for some 
hours to collect himself sufficiently 
to pay his customary visit to Miss 
Cameron. Inly resolving not to 
hazard a second meeting with the 
Italian during the rest of his sojourn 
at Paris, by venturing in the streets 
on foot, he ordered his carriage to- 


wards evening—dined at the Café de 
Parie ; and then re-entered his car- 
riage to proeeed to Lady Doltimore’s 
house. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” said 
his servant, as he closed the carriage 
door, “but I forgot to say that, a 
short time after you returned this 
morning, a strange gentleman asked 
at the porter’s lodge if Mr. Ferrers 
was not staying at the hotel. The 
porter said there was no Mr. Ferrers 
~—but the gentleman insisted upon it 
that he had seen Mr. Ferrers enter. 
I waa in the lodge at the moment, my 
lord, and I explained-——” 
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grave are one and the same? What 
sort of looking person !” 

“Thin and dark, my lord—evi- 
dently a foreigner. ‘When I said that 
you were now Lord Vargrave, he 
stared a moment, and said, very 
abruptly, that he recollected it per- 
fectly—and then he laughed and 
walked away.” 

‘‘Did he not ask to see me?” 

‘No, my lord ;—he said he should 
take another opportunity. He was a 
strange-looking gentleman—and his 
clothes were threadbare,” 

“Ah! some troublesome petitioner. 
Perhaps a Pole in distress! Remem- 
ber IJ am never at home when he 
calls. Shut the door. To Lady 
Doltimore’s.” 

Lumley’s heart beat as he threw 
himself back-—he again felt the 
gripe of the madman at his throat. 
He saw, at once, that Cesarini had 
dogged him—he resolved the next 
morning to change his hotel, and to 
apply to the police. It was strange 
how sudden and keen a fear had 
entered the breast of this callous and 
resolute man ! 

On arriving at Lady Doltimore’s, 
he found Caroline alone in the draw- 
ing-room. It was a tée-d-téle that 
he by no means desired. 

“Lord Vargrave,” said Caroline, 
eoldly, “I wished a short conversation 
with you—and, finding you did not 
come in the morning, I sent you a 
note an hour ago. Did you receive 
it?” 

“ No—I have been from irome since 
six o’clock—it is now nine.” 

“Well, then, Vargrave,” said Caro- 
line, with a compressed and writhing 
lip, and turning very pale—I 
tremble to tell you that I fear Dolti- 
more suspect. He looked at me 
sternly this morning, and said, ‘You 
reom unhappy, madam—this mar- 
~ of Lord Vargrave's distresses 
you or 
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“T warned you how it would he~ 
|your own selfishness will betray and 
‘ruin you.” 

“ Do not reproach me, man!” said 
Lady Doltimore, with great vehe- 
mence. “From you at least I have 
a right to pity—to forbearauce—to 
succour. I will not bear reproach 
from you.” 

‘‘T reproach you for your own sake 
—for the faults you commit against 
yourself—and I must say, Caroline, 
that after I had generously conquered 
all selfish feeling,and assisted you toso 
desirable and even brilliant a pesition, 
it is neither just nor high-minded in 
you to evince so ungracious a reluct- 
ance to my taking the only step 
which chn save me from actual rnin. 
But what does Doltimore suspect ? 
What ground has he for suspicion, 
beyond that want of command of 
countenance which it is easy to ex- 
plain—and which it is yet easier for 
&® woman and a great lady (here 
Luinley sneered) to acquire?” 

“I know not—it has been put into 
his head. Paris is so full of slander. 
But—Vargrave—Lumley—I tremble 
—I shudder with terror—if evér 
Doltimore should discover” 

“Pooh—pooh! Our conduct at 
Paris has been most guarded—most 
discreet. Doltimore is Self-conccit 
personified-—and Self-conceit is horn- 
eyed. Iam about to leave Paris— 
about to marry, from under your own 
roof ;—a little prudence—a little self- 
sontrol—s smiling face, when you 
wish us happiness, and so forth, and 
all is safe. Tush! think of it no 
more—Fate has cut and shuffied the 
cards for you—the game is yours, un- 
less you revoke—pardon my metaphor 
—it is a favourite onc—I have worn 
it threadbare—but human life ts so 
like a rubber at whist. Where is 
Evelyn?” 

“In her own room, Have you no 
pity for her?” 

“Bho will be very happy when she 
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is Lady Vargrave; and for the rest, 
} shall neither bea stern nor 8 jealous 
husband, She might not have given 
the same character to the magnificent 
Maltravers.” 

Here Evelyn entered; and Vargrave 
hastened to preas her hand—to whis- 
per tender salutations and compli- 
ments—to draw the easy chair to the 
fire—to place the footstool ;—to lavish 
the petits soins that are so agreeable, 
when they are the small moralities of 
love. 

Evelyn was more than usually pale 
—more than usually abstracted. 
There was 0 lustre in her eye—no 
life in her step: she seemed uncon- 
scious of the crisis to which she ap- 
proached. Asthe myrrh and hyssop 
which drugged the malefactors of old 
int> forgetfulness of their doom, so 
there are griefs which stupify before 
theirlastand crowning consummation ! 

Vargrave conversed lightly on the 
weather, the news, the last book. 
Evelyn answered butin monosyllables; 
and Caroline with a hand-screen be- 
fore her face, preserved an unbroken 
silence. Thus, gloomy and joyless 
were two of the party—thus, gay and 
animated the third, when the clock 
on the mantel-piece struck ten; and, 
as the last stroke died, and Evelyn 
sighed heavily--for it was an hour 
nearer tothe fatal day—the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and, pushing 
aside the servant, two gentlemen en- 
tered the room. 

Caroline, the first to perceive them, 
started from her seat with a faint 
exclamution of surprise. Vargrave 
turned abruptly, and saw before him 
the stern countenance of Maltravers. 

“My child!—my Evelyn!” ex- 
claimed a familiar voice ; and Evelyn 
had already flown into the arma of 
Aubrey, 

The sight of the curate, in com- 
pany with Maltravers, explained all 
ut once to V ve, He saw that 
the mask was torn from his face—the 
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prize snatched from his grasp—his 
falsehood known—his plot counter- 
worked—his villany baffled! He 
struggled in vain for aelf-composute 
—all his resources of courage and 
craft seemed drained and exhausted. 
Livid, speechless, almost trembling, 
—he cowered beneath the eyes of 
Maltravers. 

Evelyn, not as yet aware of the 
presence of her former lover, was 
the first to break the silence. She 
lifted her face in alarm from the 
bosom of the good curate—-“ My 
mother—she is well—she lives—what 
brings you hither ?” 

“Your mother is well, my child. 
I have come hither at her earnest 
request, to save you from a marriage 
with that unworthy man!” 

Lord Vargrave smiled a ghastly 
smile, but made no answer. 

Lord Vargtave,” said Maltravers, 
“you will feel at once that you have 
no further business under this roof. 
Let us withdraw—I have much to 
thank you for.” 

“Twill not stir!” exclaimed Var- 
grave passionately, and stamping on 
the floor. “ Miss Cameron, the guest 
of Lady Doltimore, whose house and 
presence you thus rudely pro- 
fane, is my affianced bride—affianced 
with her own consent. Evelyn—be- 
leved Evelyn! mine you are yet— 
you alone can cancel the bond. Sir, 
I know not what you havé to say— 
what mystery in your immaculate 
life to disclose; but unless Lady 
Doltimgye, whom your violence appals 
and terrifies, orders me to quit her 
roof, it is not I—it is yourself, who 
are the intruder! Lady Doltimore, 
with your permission, I will direct 
your servants to conduct this gentle- 
man to his carriage !” 

“Lady Doltimore, pardon me,” 
said Maltravers, coldly; “I will not 
be urged to any failure of respect to 
you. My lord, if the most shject 
cowardice be not added to your other 
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vices, you will not make this room been welcome to Vargrave. He bent 
the theatre for our altercation. I his head, with a polite smile, linked 
invite you, in those terms which no his arm into his sccretary’s, and 
gentleman ever yet refused, to with- withdrew to the recess of the furthest 
draw with me.” window. Not a minute elapsed, 
The tone and manner of Maltravers before he turned away with a look of 
exercised a strange control over scornful exultation. “Mr. Howard,” 
Vargrave; he endeavoured in vain said he, “go and refresh yourself, 
to keep alive the passion into which and come to me at twelve o'clock 
he had sought to work himself—his ' , to-night; I shall be at home then.” 
voice faltered, his head sunk upon ' The secretary bowed, and withdrew. 
his breast. Between these two per- “Now, sir,” anid Vargrave to 
sonages, none interfered ;—-around Maltravers, “ I am willing to leave 
them, all present grouped i in . breath- | you in possession of the field. Miss 
less silence: Caroline, turning her, Cameron, it will be, I fear, impos- 
eyes from one to the other in sible for me to entertain any longer 
wonder and dismay; Evelyn, le- the bright hopes I had once formed ; 
lieving all a dream, yet alive only ' my cruel fate compela me to seek 
to the thought that, by some merciful! wealth in any matrimonial engage- 
interposition of Providence, she should ' ment. I regret to inform you, that 
escape the consequences of her own! you are no longer the great heiress : 
rashness—clinging to Aubrey, with the whole of your capital was placed 
her gaze riveted on Maltravers; and in the hands of Mr. Douce for the 
Aubrey, whose gentle character was' completion of the purchase of Lisle 
borne down and silenced by the Court. Mr. Douce is & bankrupt; 
powerfal and tempestuous passions’ he has fled to America. This letter 
that now met in collision and conflict,:is an express from my lawyer; the 
withheld by his abhorrence of Var-| house has closed its payments '!— 
grave’s treachery from his natural, Perhaps we may hope to obtain 
desire to propitiate, and yet appalled sixpence inthe pound. I am a loser 
by the apprehension of bloodshed, that ' also ; the forfeit money bequeathed 
for the first time crossed him. | tome is gone. I know not whether, 
There was a moment of dead ' as your trustee, J] am not accountable 
silence, in which Vargrave seemed for the loss gf your fortune (drawn 
to be nerving and collecting himself out on my responsibility); probably 
for such course as might be best to so. But as I] have not now a shilling 
pursue, when again the door opened, ‘in the world, I doubt whether Mr. 
and the name of Mr. Howard was, Maltravers will advise you to institute 
announced. , Proceedings against me. Mr. Mal- 
Harried and agitated, the young | travers, to-morrow, at nine o'clock, 
secretary, scarcely noticing the rest of I will listen to what you have to say. 
the party, rushed to Lord Vargrave. I wish you all good night.” He 
“My lord !--a thousand pardons bowed—seized his hat—and vanished. 
for interrupting you—business of “Evelyn,” said Aubrey, “can you 
such importance !—I am so fortunate require to learn more—do you not 


to find you!” already feel you are released from 
* What is the matter, sir?” union with a man without heart and 
“These letters, my lord; I have honour?” 

#0 much to say !’ “ Yes, yes! Iam so happy!” cried 


Any interruption, even an earth- Evelyn, bursting into teara. “ This 
quake, at that moment must have hated wealth—I feel not its loas—! 
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am released from all duty to my 
benefactor. J am free!” 

The last tie that had yet united 
the guilty Caroline to Vargrave was 
broken—a woman forgives sin in her 
lover, but never meanness. The 
degrading, the abject position in 
which she had seen one, whom she 
had served as a slave, (though, as yet, 
all his worst villanies were unknown to 
her), filled her with shame, horror, 
and disgust. She rose abruptly, and 
quitted the room. They did not 
miss her, 

Maltravers approached Evelyn; he 
took her hand, and pressed it to his 
lips and heart, 

“Evelyn,” said he, mournfully, 
“you require an explanation—to- 
morrow I will give and seek it. To- 
night we are both too unnerved for 
such communications. I can only 
now feel joy at your escape, and hope 
that I may still minister to your 
future happiness.” 


“But,” said Aubrey, “can we 
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believe this new and astounding 
statement? can this loss he so 
irremediable ?—may we not yet take 
precaution, and save, at least, seme 
wrecks of this noble fortune ?” 

“I thank you for recalling me to 
the world,” said Maltravers, eagerly. 
“TI will see to it this instant; and 
to-morrow, Evelyn, after my inter- 
view with you, I will hasten to 
London, and act in that capacity 
still left to me—your guardian—your 
friend.” 

He turned away his face, and 
hurried to the door. 

Evelyn clung more closely to 
Aubrey—*“ But you will not leave 
me to-night }—you can stay——we can 
find you accommodation—do not 
leave me,” 

“Leave you, my child !—no—we 
have a thousand things to say to 
each other. I will not,” he added 
in a whisper, turning to Maltravers, 
“forestall your communications.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Alack, ’tishe. Why, he was met even now 
As mad as the vex’d sea.”—~ZLear. 


In the Rue de la Paix there resided 
an English lawyer of eminence, with 
whom Maltravers had had previous 
dealings,—to this gentleman he now 
drove. He acquainted him with the 
news he had just heard, respecting 
the bankruptey of Mr. Douce; and 
commissioned him to leave Paris, 
the first moment he could obtain a 
passport, and to proceed to London. 
At all events, he would arrive there 
some hours before Maltravers; and 
those hours were something gained. 
This done, he drove to the nearest 
hotel, which chanced to be the Hotel 
de M———, where, though he knew 


it not, it so happened that Lord Var- 
grave himself lodged. As his carriage 
stopped without, while the porter 
unclosed the gates,a man, who had 
been loitering under the lamps, 
darted forward, and prying into the 
carriage window, regarded Maltravers 
earnestly. The latter, pre-occupied 
and absorbed, did not notice him ; 
but when the carriage drove into the 
court-yard, it was followed by the 
stranger who was muffled in a worn 
and tattered cloak, and whose move- 
ments were unheeded amidst the 
bustle of the arrival. The porter’s 
wife led the way to a second-floor, 
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webs is exhausted ; it lies in wait— 
it forces itself into the webs of others. 
Brave insect, thou art my model |— 
While I have breath in my body, the 
world and all its crosses—Fortune 
and all her malignity—shall not 
prevail against me! What man ever 
yet failed until he himself grew 
craven, and sold his soul to the arch 
fiend, Despair !—’Tis but a girl and 
‘a fortune lost—they were gallantly 
fought for, that is some comfort. 
Now to what is yet left to me!’ 

The first letter Lumley opened was 
from Lord Saxingham. It filled him 
with dismay. The question at issue 
had been formally, but abruptly, 
decided in the eabinet against Var- 
grave and his manceuvres. Some 
hasty expressions of Lord Saxingham 
had been instantly caught at by the 
premier, and a resignation, rather 
hinted at than declared, had been per- 
emptorily accepted. Lord Saxingham 
and Lumley’s adherents in the govern- 
ment were to a man dismissed; and, 
at the time Lord Saxingham wrote, 
the premier was with the king. 

“Cyrse their folly !—the puppets! 
—the dolts!” exclaimed Lumley, 
crushing the Jetter in his hand. “ The 
moment I leave them, they run their 
heads against the wall. Curse them 
—curse myself—curse the man who 
weaves ropes with sand! Nothing-— 
nothing left for me, but exile or 
suicide !—Stay, what is this ?”—His 
eye fell on the well-known hand- 
writing of the premier. He tore the 
envelope, impatient to know the 
worst. His eyes sparkled as he pro- 
ceeded. The Jetter was most cour- 
teous, most complimentary, most 
wooing. The minister was a man 
consummately versed in the arts that 
increase, as well as those which purge, 
a party. Saxingham and bis friends 
were imbeciles—incapables—moatly 
men who had outlived their day. 
But Lord Vargrave, in the prime of life 
—versatile, accomplished, vigorous, 
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bitter, unscrupulous——Vargrave was 
of another mould—Vargrave was to 
‘be dreaded; and, therefore, if pos- 
sible, to be retained. His powers of 
mischief were unquestionably in- 
creased by the universal talk of 
London, that he was about soon to 
wed go wealthy a lady. The minister 
knew his man. In terme of affected 
regret, he alladed to the Joss the 
government would sustain in the ser- 
vices of Lord Saxingham, &c.—he 
rejoiced that Lord Vargrave's absence 
from London had prevented his being 
prematurely mixed up, by falsescruples 
of honour, in secessions which his 
judgment must condemn. He treated 
of the question in dispute with the 
most delicate address -—confessed the 
reasonableness of Lord Vargrave's 
former opposition to it; but con- 
tended that it was now, if not wise, 
inevitable. He said nothing of the 
justice of the measure he proposed to 
adopt, but much on the expediency. 
He concluded by offering to Var- 
grave, in the most cordial and flatter- 
ing terms, the very seat in the cabinet 
which Lord Saxingham had vacated, 
with an apology for its inadequacy 
to his lordship’s merits, and a distinct 
and definite promise of the refusal of 
the gorgeous viceroyalty of India— 
which would be vacant next year, by 
the return of the present governor- 
general. 

Unprincipled as Vargrave was, it is 
not, perhaps, judging him too mildly to 
say, that had he succeeded in obtain- 
ing Evelyn’s hand and fortune, he 
would have shrunk from the baseness 
he now meditated. To step coldly 
into the very post of which he, and 
he alone, had been the cause of 
depriving his earliest patron and 
nearest relative—to profit by the 
betrayal of his own party—to damn 
himself eternally in the eyes of his 
ancient friends—to pass down the 
stream of history as ® mercenary 
apostate; from all this Vargrave must 
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have shrank, had he seen one spot of 
honest ground on which to maintain 
his footing. But now the waters of 
the abyss were closing over his head ; 
he would have canght at a straw; 
how much more consent to be picked 
up by the vessel of an enemy! All 
objection, all scruple, vanished at 
once, And the “ barbaric gold” “ of 
Ormus and of Ind” glittered before 
the greedy eyes of the penniless adven- 
turer! Not a day was now to be 
lost: how fortunate that a written 
proposition, from which it was impos- 
sible to recede, had been made to 
him, before the failure of his matri- 
monial projects had become known ! 
Too happy to quit Paris, he would 
set off on the morrow, and conelude in 
person the negotiation. Vargrave 
glanced towards the clock, it was 
scarcely past eleven; what revolutions 
are worked in moments! Within an 
hour he had lost a wife—a noble 
fortune—changed the politics of his 
whole life—stepped into a cabinet 
office—and was already calculating 
how much a governor-general of India 
could lay by in five years! But it 
was only eleven o’clock—he had put 
off Mr, Howard’s visit till twelve—he 
wished so much to see him, and learn 
all the London yossip connected with 
the recent events. Poor Mr. Douce! 
—Vargrave had already forgotten his 
existence !—he rang his bell hastily. 
It was some time before his servant 
answered. 

Promptitude and readiness were 
virtues that Lord Vargrave peremp- 
torily demanded in a servant; and as 
he paid the best price for the articles 
—less in wages than in plunder—he 
was generally sure to obtain them. 

“ Where the deuce have you been? 
this is the third time J have rung ! 
you ought to be in the ante-room |” 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon ; but 
I was helping Mr. Maltravers’ valet to 
find a key which he dropped in the 
court-yard.” 
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“Mr. Maltravers! Is he at this 
hotel ?” 

“* Yes, my lord ; his rooms are just 
over head.” ; 

‘‘Humph !—Has Mr. Howard en- 
gaged a lodging here?” 

“No, my lord. He left word that 
he was gone to his aunt, Lady Jane.” 

“ Ah !—Lady Jane—lives at Paris 
—so she does—Rue Chaussée d’Antin 
—you know the house+—go imme- 
diately—go yourself !—don’t trust to 
& messenger—and beg Mr. Howard 
to return with you. I want to see 
him instantly.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

The servant went. Lumley was in 
a mood in which solitude was intoler- 
able. He was greatly excited; and 
some natural compunctions at the 
course on which he had decided made 
him long to escape from thought. So 
Maltravers was under the same roof ! 
He had promised to give him an 
interview next day; but next day he 
wished to be on the road to London. 
Why not have it over to-night? But 
could Maltravers meditate any hostile 
proceedings ?—impossible ! Whatever 
his causes of complaint, they were of 
too delicate and secret a nature for 
seconds, bullets, and newspaper para- 

phs! Vargrave might feel secure 

at he should not be delayed by any 
Bois de Boulogne assignation ; but it 
was necessary to his honour (/) that 
he should not seem to shun the man 
he had deceived and wronged. He 
would go up to him at once —a 
new excitement would distract his 
thoughts. Agreeably to this resolu- 
tion, Lord Vargrave quitted his room, 
and was about to close the outer door, 
when he recollected that perhaps his 
servant might not meet with Howard 
—that the secretary might probably 
arrive before the time fixed—it would 
be as well to leave his door open. He 
accordingly stopped, and writing 
upon a piece of paper “ Dear Howard, 
send up for me the moment yov arrive: 
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I shall be with Mr. Maltravers au 
second "—Vargrave, wafered the affiche 
to the door, which he then left ajar, 
and the lafnp in the landing-place 
fell clear and full on the paper. 

It was the voice of Vargrave, in 
the little stone-paven ante-chamber 
without, inquiring of the servant if 
Mr. Maltravers was at home, which 
had startled and interrupted Cesarini 
as he was about to reply to Ernest. 
Bach recognised that sharp clear 
yoice—each glanced at the other. 

“T will not sce him,” said Mal- 
travers, hastily moving towards the 
door; “you are not fit to-——” 

“Mcet him? no!” said Cesarini, 
with a furtive and sinister glance, 
which a man versed in his disease 
would have understood, but which 
Maltravers did not even observe; “I 
will retire into your bed-room; my 
eyes are hcavy—lI could sleep.” 

He opened the inner door as he 
spoke, and had scarcely re-closed it 
before Vargrave entered. 

Your servant said you were en- 
gaged; but I thought you might see 
an old friend :” and Vargrave coolly 
seated himself. 

Maltravers drew the bolt across 
the door that separated them from 
Cezarini; and the two men, whose 


characters and lives were 80 strong] @ 


contrasted, were now alone. 

“You wished an interview —an 
explanation,” said Lumley; “I shrink 
from neither. Let me forestall inquiry 
and complaint. I deceived you know- 
ingly and deliberately, it is quite true 
—all stratagems are fair in love and 
war, ‘The prize was vast! I believed 
my career depended cn it; I could 
not resist the temptation. I knew 
that before long you would learn that 
Evelyn was not your daughter ; that 
the first communication between your- 
self and Lady Vargrave would betray 
me; but it was worth trying a coup 
de main. You have foiled me, and 
conquered :—be it so; I congratulate 
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'you. You are tolerably rich, and the 
loss of Evelyn’s fortune will not vex 
you as-it would have done me.” 

“Lord Vargrave, it is but poor 
| affectation to treat thus lightly the 
dark falsehood you conceived, theawful 
curse you inflicted upon me! Your 
sight is now so painful to me—it so 
stirs the passions that I would seek to 
suppress, that the sooner our iuter- 
view is terminated the better. 1 have 
to charge you, also, with a crime— 
not, perhaps, baser than the one you 
so calmly own, but the consequences 
of which were more fatal : you under- 
stand me }” 

“T do not.” 

“Do not tempt me! do not lic!” 
said Maltravers, still in a calm voice, 
though his passions, naturally 10 
strong, shook his whole frame. “ 'l'o 
your arts I owe the exile of years that 
should have been better spent ;—to 
those arts Cesarini owes the wreck 
of his reason, and Florence Lascelles 
her early grave! Ah! you arc pale 
now; your tongue cleaves to your 
mouth! And think you these crimes 
will go for ever unrequited? think 
you that there is no justice in the 
thunderbolts of God?” 

“Sir,” said Vargrave, starting to 
his feet; “I know not what you 
suspect, I care not what you belicve! 
But I am accountable to man, and 
that account Iam willing to render. 
You threatened me in the presence of 
my ward; you spoke of cowardice, 
and hinted at danger. Whatever my 
faults, want of courage is not one. 
Stand by your threats—I am ready to 
brave them !” 

‘‘A year, perhaps a short month, 
ago,” replied Maltravers, “and I 
would have arrogated justice to my 
own mortal hand; nay, this very 
night, had the hazard of either of our 
lives been neoessary to save Evelyn 
from your persecution, I would have 
incurred all things for her sake! But 
that is past; from me you have 
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nothing to fear. The proofs of your are already on the brink of the 


earlier guilt, with its dreadful results, 
would alone suffice to warn me from 
the solemn responsibility of human 
vengeance! Great Heaven! what 
hand could dare to send a criminal 
so long hardened, so black with crime, 
unatoning, unrepentant, and unpre- 
pared, before the judgment-seat of 
the Aru Just? Go, unhappy man! 
may life long be spared to you! 
Awake—awakefrom this world, before 
your feet pass the irrevocable boun- 
dary of the next !” 

“I came not here to listen to 
homilies, and the cant of the conven- 
ticle,” said Vargrave, vainly struggling 
for a haughtiness of mien that his 
conacience-stricken aspect terribly 
belied; “not I— but this wrong 
World is to be blamed, if deeds that 
strict morality may not justify, but 
the effects of which I, no prophet, 
could not foresee, were necessary for 
success in life. I have been but as all 
other men have been who struggle 
against fortune, to be rich and great : 
—ambition must make use of foul 
ladders.” 

“Oh!” said Maltravers, earnestly, 
touched involuntarily, and in spite of 
his abhorrence of the criminal, by the 
relenting that this miserable attempt 
ut self-justification seemed to denote, 
— “Qh! be warned while it is yet 
time; wrap not yourself in these 
paltry sophistries ; look back to your 
past career; see to what heights you 
might have climbed, if—with those 
rare gifts and energies—with that 
subtle sagacity and indomitable 
courage —your ambition had but 
chosen the straight, not the crooked, 
path. Pause! many years may yet, 
in the course of nature, afford you 
tine to retrace your steps—to atone to 
thousands the injuries you have 
inflicted on the few. I know not 
why I thus address you: but some- 
thing diviner than indignation urges 
me; something tells me that you 


abyss!” 


Lord Vargrave changed colour, 
nor did he speak for sone moments ; 
then raising his head, with a faint 
smile, he said, “ Maltravers, you area 
false soothsayer. At this moment 
my paths, crooked thongh they be, 
have led me far toward the summit 
of my proudest hopes—the straight 
path would have left me at the foot 
of the mountain! You yourself are a 
beacon against the course you advise. 
Let us contrast each other. You 
took the straight path : I th'e crooked. 
You, my superior in fortune; you, 
infinitely above me in genius; you, 
born to command and never tu crouch; 
how do we stand now, each in the 
prime of life? You, with a barren 
and profitless reputation; without 
rank, without power—almost without 
the hope of power. I—but you know 
not my new dignity—I, in the cabinct 
of England's ministry—vast fortune; 
opening to my gazc—ihe proudest 
station not too high for my reasonable 
ambition! You, wedding yourself to 
some grand chimera of an object— 
aimless—when it eludes your grasp. 
I, swinging, squirrel-like, from scheme 
to scheme; no matter if one breaks, 
another is at hand! Some men 
would have cut their throats in 
despair, an hour ago, in losing the 
object of a seven years’ chase—Beauty 
and Wealth both! I open a letter, 
and find success in one quarter to 
counterbalance failure in another. 
Bah! bah! each to his métier, Mal- 
travers! For you, honour, melan- 
choly, and, if it please you, repentance 
also! For me, the onward, rushing 
life, never looking back to the Past, 
never balancing the stepping-stones 
to the Future. Let us not envy each 
other: if you were not Diogenes, you 
would be Alexander. Adien! our 
interview is over. Will you forget 
and forgive, and shake handa once 
more? You draw back--you frown ! 
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well, perhaps you are right. If we 
meet again———.”’ 

“Tt will be as strangers.” 

“No rash vows! you may return 
to politics—you may want office. I 
am of your way of thinking now: and 
—ha! ha!—poor Lumley Ferrers 
could make you a Lord of the Treasury: 
smooth travelling, and cheap turn- 
pikes on crooked paths, believe me. 
—Farewell | ” 


On entering the room into which 
Cesarini had retired, Maltravers found 
him flowh. Hisservant said that the 
gentleman had gone away shortly 
after Lord Vargrave’s arrival. Ernest 
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reproached himself bitterly for neg- 
lecting to secure the dopr that con- 
ducted to the ante-chamber; but still 
it was probable that Cesarini would 
return in the morning. 

The messenger who had taken the 
letter to De Montaigne brought 
back word that the latter was at his 
villa, but expected at Paris early the 
next day. Maltravers hoped to see 
him before his departure : meanwhile 
he threw himself on his bed, and, 
despite all the anxieties that yet 
oppressed him, the fatigues and excite- 
ments he had undergone exhausted 
even the endurance of that iron frame, 
and he fell intoa profound slumber. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ By eight to-morrow 
Thou shalt be made immortal.” 


Lorp Vazerave returned to his apart- 
ment, to find Mr. Howard, who had 
but just that instant arrived, warming 
his white and well-ringed hands by 
the fire. He conversed with him for 
half an hour on all the topics on 
which the secretary could give him 
information, and then dismissed him 
once more to the roof of Lady Jane. 

As he slowly undressed himself, he 
saw on his writing-table the note which 
Lady Doltimore had referred to, and 
which he had not yet opened. He 
lazily broke the seal, ran his eye care- 
lessly over its few blotted words of 
remorse and alarm, and threw it down 
again with a contemptuous “ pshaw !” 
Thus unequally are the sorrows of a 
guilty tie felt by the man of the 
world and the woman of society ! 

As his servant placed before him 
his wine and water, Vargrave told him 
to see early to the preparations for 
departure, and to call him at nine 
o'clock, 
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** Shall I shut that door, my lord?” 
said the valet, pointing to one that 
communicated with one of those large 
closets, or armoires, that are common 
appendages to French bed-rooms, and 
in which wood and sundry other 
matters are kept. 

“No,” said Lord Vargrave, petu- 
lantly ; “you servants are so fond of 
excluding every breath of air. I 
should never have a window open, if 
I did not open it myself. Leave the 
door as it is; and do not be later than 
nine to-morrow.” 

The servant, who slept in a kind of 
kennel, that communicated with the 
ante-room, did as he was bid; and 
Vargrave put out his candle, betook 
himself to bed, and, after drowsily 
gazing some minutes on the dying 
embers of the fire, which threw a dim, 
ghastly light over the chamber, fell 
fast asleep. The clock struck the firs 
hour of morning, and in that hou 


all seemed still. , 
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The next morning, Maltravers was 
disturbed from his slumber by De 
Montaigne, who, arriving, 28 was often 
his wont, at an early hour from his 
villa, had found Ernest’s note of the 
previous evening. ; 

Maltravers rose, and dressed him- 
self; and, while De Montaigne was 
yet listening to the account which his 
friend gave of his adventure with 
Cesarini, and the unhappy man’s 
accusation of his accomplice, Ernest’s 
servant entered the room very ab- 
ruptly. 

“Gir,” said he, “I thought you 
might like to know,—what is to be 
done ?—the whole hotel is in confusion 
—Mr. Howard has been sent for,— 
and Lord Doltimore—so very strange, 
so sudden !” 

“ What is the matter? speak plain.” 

“Lord Vargrave, sir—poor Lord 
Vargrave ss 

“ Lord Vargrave |” 

“ Yes, sir; the master of the hotel, 
hearing you knew his lordship, would 
be so glad if you would come down. 
Lord Vargrave, sir, is dead-——found 
dead in his bed!” 

Maltravers was rooted to the spot 
with amaze and horror. Dead! and 
but last night so full of life, and 
schemes, and hope, and ambition ! 

As soon as he recovered himself, he 
hurried to the spot, and De Montaigne 
followed. The latter, as they descended 
the stairs, laid his hand on Ernest’s 
arm, and detained him. 

* Did you say that Castruccio left 
the apartment while Vargrave was 
with you, and almost immediately 
after his narrative of Vargrave’s in- 
Stigation to his crime?” 

c Yes.” : 

The eyes of the friends met—a 
terrible suspicion possessed both. 

“ No—it is impossible!” exclaimed 
Maltravers. “How could he obtain 
entrance—how pass Lord Vargrave’s 
servants? No, no—think of it not.” 

They hurried down the stairs—they 
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reached the outer door of Vargrave's 
apartment—the notice to Howard, 
with the name of Vargrave under- 
scored, was still on the panels—De 
Montaigne saw and shuddered. 

They were in the room by the bed- 
side—a group were collected round— 
they gave way as the Englishman and 
his friend approached; and the eyes 
of Maltravers suddenly rested on the 
face of Lord Vargrave, which was 
locked, rigid, and convulsed. 

There was a buzz of voices which 
had ceased at the entrance of Maltra- 
vers—it was now renewed, A surgeon 
had been summoned—the nearest 
surgeon—a young Englishman, of no 
great repute or name. Hewas making 
inquiries as he bent over the corpse. 

“Yes, sir,” said Lord Vargrave’s 
servant, “ his lordship told me to call 
him at nine o'clock. I came in at 
that hour, but his lordship did not 
move nor answer me. I then looked 
to see if he were very sound asleep, 
and I saw that the pillows had got 
somehow over his face, and his head 
seemed to lie very low; so I moved 
the pillows, and I saw that his lordship 
was dead.” 

“Sir,” said the surgeon, turning to 
Maltravers, “ you were a friend of his 
lordship’s, I hear. I havealready sent 
for Mr. Howard and Lord Doltimore. 
Shall I speak with you a minute?” 

Maltravers nodded assent. The 
surgeon cleared the room of all but 
himself, De Montaigne, and Mal- 
travers, 

“Has that servant lived long with 
Lord Vargrave?” asked the surgeon. 

“T believe so—yes—I recollect his 
face—why ?” 

“And you think him safe and 
honest 7” 

“T don’t know—I know nothing of 
him.” 

“ Look here, sir,”—-and the surgeon 
pointed to a slight discoloration on 
one side the throat of the dead man. 
“This may be accidental —- purely 
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natural—his lordship may have died 
in a fit—there are no certuin marks of 
outward violence—but suffocation by 
murder might still” 

“ But who beside the servant could 
gain admission? Was the outer door 
closed ?” 

‘‘The servant can take oath that he 
shut the door before going to bed, and 
that no one was with his lordship, or 
in the rooms, when Lord Vargrave 
retired to rest. Entrance from the 
windows is impossible. Mind, sir, I 
do not think I have any right to 
suspect any one. His lordship had 
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to qualify, when Lord Doitimore 
abruptly entered. 

‘‘Good heavens!" said lie, “ what 
is this? What do I hear? ls it 
possible? Dead! Sosuddenly!” He 
cast a hurried glance at the body— 
shivered—and sickened—and threw 
himself into a chair, as if to recover 
the shock, When again he removed 
his hand from his face, he saw lying 
before him on the table an open note. 
The character was familiar,—his own 
name struck his eye,—it was the note 
which Caroline had sent the day before. 
As no one heeded him, Lord Dolti- 


been in very ill health a short time / more read on, and possessed himself 
before; had had, I hear, a rush of of the proof of his wife’s guilt unseen. 
blood to the head. Certainly, ifthe| The surgeon, now turning from De 
servant be innocent, we can suspect! Montaigze, who had been rating him 


no one else. 
for more experienced practitioners.” 


said nothing, 


You had better send | 


soundly for the last few moments, 


l addressed himself to Lord Doltimore. 
De Montaigne, who had hitherto | 


“Your lordship,” said he, “was, I 


now looked with a!hear, Lord Vargrave’s most intimate 


hurried glance around the room: he! friend at Paris.” 


Jerceived the closet-door, which was 
ajar, and rushed to it, as by an in- 
voluntary impulse. The closet was 


“T his intimate friend!” said Dolti- 
more, colouring highly, and in a 
disdainful accent. “Sir, you are mis- 


large, but a considerable pile of wood, | informed.” 


and some lumber of odd chairs and 
tables, took up a great part of the 
space, De Montaigne scarched behind 
and amidst this litter with trembling 
laste—no trace of secreted murther 
was visible. He returned to the bed- 
room with a satisfied and relieved 
expression of countenance. He then 
compelled himself to approach the 





“ Have you no orders to give, then, 
my lord?” 

“None, sir. My presence here is 
quite uscless. Good-day to you, gentle- 
men.” 

“With whom, then, do the last 
duties rest?” said the surgeon, turn- 
ing to Maltravers and De Montaigne. 
“With the late lord’s secretary }—I 


body, from which he had hitherto | expect him every moment ;—and here 


recoiled. 

“Sir,” said he almost harshly, as he 
turned to the surgeon, “what idle 
doubts are these! Oannot men die 
in their beds—of sudden dceath,—no 
blood to stain their pillows,—no loop- 
hole for crime to pass through, but we 
must have science itself startling us 
with silly terrors? As for the servant, 
I will answer for his innocencc—his 
manner—his voice attest it.” The 
surgeon drew back, abashed and 
humbled, and began to apologise— 


he is, 1 suppose,"—as Mr. Howard, 
pale, and evidently overcome by his 
agitation, entered the apartment. 
Perhaps, of all the human beings 
whom the ambitious spirit of that 
senseless clay had drawn around it 
by thé webs of interest, affection, or 
intrigue, that young man, whom it | 
had never been a temptation to Var- 
grave to deceive or injure, and who 
missed only the gracious and familiar 
patron, mourned most his memory, 
and defended most his character. The 
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grief of the poor secretary was now him again, as Ernest bent his way to 
indeed over-mastering. Hesobbed and Evelyn, he quietly rejoined Mr. How- 


svept like a child. 


ard, who readily grasped at his offers 


When Maltravers retired from the of aid in the last melancholy duties 
chamber of death, De Montaigne ac- and directions. 


companied him; but, soon quitting 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Tf we do meet again, why we shall smile.”—Julius Cesats 


Tae interview with Evelyn was long 

\and painful. It was yeserved for 
Maltravers to break to her the news 
of thesudden death of Lord Vargrave, 
which shocked her unspeakably ; and 
this, which made thcir first topic, 
removed much constraint and dead- 
ened much excitement in those which 
followed. 

Vargrave's death served also to re- 
lieve Maltravers from a most anxious 
embarrassment. He necd no longer 
fear that Alice would be degraded in 
the eyes of Evelyn, Henceforth the 
secret that identified the erring Alice 
Darvil with the spotless Lady Vargrave 
was aafe, known only to Mrs. Leslie and 
to Aubrey. In the course of nature, 
all chance of its disclosure must soon 
die with them ;—and should Alice at 
last become his wife ;—-and should 
Cleveland suspect (which was not pro- 
bable) that Maltravers had returned 
to his first love, he knew that he 
might depend on the inviolable 
secrecy of his earliest friend. 

The tale that Vargrave had told to 
Evelyn of his early—but, according to 
that tale, guiltless—passion for Alice, 
he tacitly confirmed ; and he allowed 
that the recollection of her virtues, 
and the intelligence of her sorrows 
and unextinguishable affection, had 
made him recoil from a marriage with 
her supposed daughter. He then pro- 
ceeded to amaze his young listener 


with the account of the mode in which 
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he had discovered her real parentage; 
of which the banker had left it to Alice’s 
discretion to inform her, after she had 
attained the age of eighteen. And 
then, simply, but with manly and 
ill-controlled emotion, he touched upon 
the joy of Alice at beholding him 
ogain—upon the endurance and fer- 
vour of her love—upon her revulsion 
of feeling at learning that, in her 
unforgotten lover, she beheld the 
recent suitor of her adopted child. 
“And now,” said Maltravers, in 
conclusion, “the path to both of us 
remains the same, To Alice is our 
first duty. The discovery I have 
made of your real parentage does not 
diminish the claims which Alice has 
on me,—does not lessen the grateful 
affection that is due to her from your- 
self. Yes, Evclyn, we are not the less 
separated forever. But when I learned 
the wilful falschood which the un- 
happy man, now hurried to his last 
account—to whom your birth was 
known, had imposed upon ime, viz. 
that you were the child of Alice—and 
when I learned also, that you had 
been hurried into accepting his hand, 
I trembled at your union with one so 
false and base.—I came hither resolved 
to frustrate his schemes, and to save 
you from an alliance, the motives of 
which I foresaw, and to which my own 
letter—my own desertion, had perhaps 
urged you. New villanies on the part 
of this most perverted man came to 
20 
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my ear :—but he is dead ;—let us spare 
his memory. For you—oh! still let 
me deem myeelf your friend—your 
more than brother ; let me hope now, 
that I have planted no thorn in that 
breast, and that your affection does 
not shrink from the cold word of 
friendship.” 


“Of all the wonders that you have | 


told me,” answered Evelyn, as soon 
as she could recover the power of 
words, “ my most poignant sorrow is, 
that [ have no rightful claim to give 
a daughter’s love to her whom I shall 
ever idolise as my mother.—Oh! now 
I see why I thought her affection 
measured and lukewarm! And have 
I—I destroyed her joy at seeing you 
again? But you—you will hasten to | 
console—to reassure her! She loves 
you still,—she will be happy at last ; 
—and that—that thought—oh ! that | 
thought compengates for all!” 

There was so much warmth and 
simplicity in Evelyn’s artless manner, 
-—-it was so evident that her love for 
him had not been of that ardent 
nature, which would oat first have 
superseded every other thought in 
the anguish of losing him for ever, 
that the scale fell from the eyes of 
Maltravers, and he saw at once that 
his own love had blinded him to the 
true character of hers. He was 
human ; and a sharp pang shot across 
his breast. He remained silent for 
some moments; and then resumed, 
compelling himself as he spoke, to fix 
his eyes steadfastly on hers. 

“ And now, Evelyn—still may I so 
call you ?—I have a duty to discharge 
to another. You are loved "—and he 
smiled, but the smile was sad—* by a 
yoéurger and more suitable lover than 
Iam. From noble and generous 
motives he suppressed that love—-he 
left you to a rival: the rival removed, 
dare he venture to explain to you his 
own conduct, and plead his own 
motives *—George Legard-——” Mal- 
travers paused. The cheek on which 
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he gazed was tinged with a soft blual: 
—Evelyn’s eyes were downcast—tbere 
was a slight heaving beneath the robe. 
Maliravers suppressed a sigh and 
continued. Ho narrated his interview 
with Legard at Dover; and, passing 
lightly over what had ehanced at 
Venice, dwelt with generous eloquence 
on the magnanimity with which his 
rival’s gratitude had been displayed. 
Evelyu’s eyes sparkled, and the smile 
just visited the rosy lips and vanished 
again—the worst, because it was the 
Ieast selfish, ‘fear of Maltruvera was 
gone; and no vain doubt of Evclyn’s 
too keen regret remained to chill his 
conscience E obeying its earliest and 
strongest duties. 

‘“‘ Farewell!” he said, as he rose to 
depart; “I will at once return to 
London, and assist in the effort to 
save your fortune from this gencral 
wreck: Lire calls us back to its 
cares and business—farewell, Evelyn! 
Aubrey will, I trust, remain with you 
still.” 

“ Remain !—Can I not return then 
to my—to her—yes, let me call her 
mother still?” 

“Evelyn,” said Maltravers, in a 
very low voice, “spare me—spare her 
that pain! Are we yet fit to——” 
He paused; Evelyn comprehended 
him, and, hiding her face with her 
hands, burst into tears. 

When Maltravers Icft the room, he 
was met by Aubrey, who, drawing 
him aside, told him that Lord Dolti- 
more had just informed him that it 
was not his intention to remain at 
Paris, and had morc than delicately 
hinted at a wish for tho departure of 
Miss Cameron. In this emergency, 
Maltravers bethought himeelf of Ma- 
daine de Ventadour. 

No house in Paris was a more 
eligible refugc—no friend more zcalous 
—no prrpertor would be more kind— 
no decerre sincere. To her ae 
he ly the _He bricfly informer 

2 mourned sudden death; and 
Ad defended most 
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suggested, that for Evelyn to return 
at once to a sequestered village in 
England might be a severe trial to 
spirits already broken; and declared 
truly, that though his marriage with 
Evelyn was broken off, her welfare 
was no less dear to him than hereto- 
fore. At his first hint, Valeric, who 
took a cordial interest in Evelyn for 
her own sake, ordered her carriage, 
and drove at once to Lady Dolti. 
more’s. His lordship was out—her 
ladyship was Ul—in her own room— 
could see no one—not even her guest. 
Evelyn in vain sent up to request an 
interview; and at last, contenting 
herself ‘with an affectionate note of 
farewell, accompanicd Aubrey to the 
home of her new hostess. 

Gratified at least to know her with 
onc who would be sure to win her 
affection, and soothe her spirits, Mal- 
travers set out on his solitary return 
to Engiand. 

Whatever suspicious circumstances 
might or might not have attended 
the death of Lord Vargrave, certain 
it is, that no evidence confirmed, and 
no popular rumour circulated, them. 
T1is late illness, added to the supposed 
shock of the loss of the fortune he had 
anticipated with Miss Cameron — 
aided by the simultaneous intelligence 
of the defeat of the party with whom 
it was believed he had indissolubly 
entwincd his ambition, sufficed to 
account, satisfactorily enough, for the 
melancholy event. De Montaigne, 
who had been long, though not inti- 
mately, acquainted with the deceased, 
took upon himself ull the necessary 
arrangements, and superintended the 
funeral; after which ceremony, Howard 
returned to London: and in Paris, as 
in the Grave, all things are forgotten! 
But still in De Montaigne’s breast 
there dwelt a horrible fear. As soon 
as he had learned from Maltravers 
the charge the maniac brought against 
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Vargrave, there came upon him the 
recollection of that day when Cesarini 
had attempted De Montaigne’s life, 
evidently mistaking him in his deli- 
rium for another—and the sullen, 
cunning, and ferocious character which 
the insanity had ever afterwards 
assumed. He had learned from 
Howard that the outer door had been 
left a-jar when Lord Vargrave was 
with Maltravers; the writing on the 
panel-—the name of Vargrave—would 
have struck Castruccio’s eye as he 
descended the stairs: the servant was 
from home—the apartments deserted ; 
he might have won his way into the 
bed-chamber, concealed himself in the 
armoire, and in the dead of the night, 
and in the deep and helpless sleep 
of his victim, have done the deed. 
What need of weapons?—the suffo- 
cating pillows would stop speech and 
life. What so easy as escape !—to 
pass into the ante-room—to unbolt 
the door—to descend into the court- 
yard—to give the signal to the porter 
in his lodge, who, without seeing him, 
would pull the cordon, and give him 
egress unobserved? All this was so 
possible—so probable, 

De Montaigne now withdrew all 
inquiry for the unfortunate; he 
trembled at the thought of discovering 
him—of verifying his awful suspicions 
—of beholding a murderer in the 
brother of his wife! But he was not 
doomed long to entertain fears for 
Cesarini—he was not fated ever to 
change suspicion into certainty. A 
few days after Lord Vargrave’s burial, 
& corpre was drawn from the Seine. 
Some tablets in the pockets, scrawled 
over with wild, incoherent verses, 
gave a clue to the discovery of the 
dead man’s friends; and, exposed at 
the Morgue, in that bleached and 
altered clay, De Montaigne recognised 
the remains of Castruccio Cesarini. 

He dicd and made no sign!” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


* Singula queque locum teneant sortita,”*—Hor. Art. Poet. 


Matrravers and the lawyers were 
enabled to save from the insolvent 
bank, but a very scanty portion of that 
wealth in which Richard Templeton 
had rested so much of pride! The 
title extinct, the fortune gone—so 
does Fate laugh at our posthumous 
ambition! Meanwhile Mr. Douce, 
“ith a considerable plunder, had 
made his way to America; the bank 
owed nearly half-a-million; the pur- 
chase-money for Lisle Court, which 
Mr. Douce had been so anxious to get 
into his clutches, had not sufficed to 
stave off the ruin—but a great part 
of it sufficed to procure competence 
for himself. How inferior in wit, in 
acutencss, in stratagem, was Douce 
to Vargrave—-and yet Douce had 
gulled him likeac sild! Well said the 
shrewd small philosopher of France, 
—< On peut dre plus fin quun autre, 
mais pas plus fin que tous les autres.” + 

To Legard, whom Maltravers had 
again encountered at Dover, the latter 
related the downfall of Evelyn’s for- 
tunes; and Maltravers loved him 
when he saw that, far from changing 
his affection, the loss of wealth seemed 
rather to raisc his hopes. They 
parted ; and Legard set out for Paris. 

But was Maltravers all the while 
forgetful of Alice? He had not been 
twelve hours in London before he 
committed to a long and truthful 
ictter all his thoughts—his hopes— 
his admiring and profound gratitude. 
Again, and with solemn earnestness, 
he implored her to accept his hand, 


* To each lot its appropriate place. 

+ One may be more sharp than one’s 
meighbour, but one can’t be sharpor than all 
oue’s neigh bours.—RocHErovcauLt, 


and to confirm at the altar, the tale 
which had been told to Evelyn. 
Truly he said, that the shock which 
his first belicf in Vargrave’s falschood 
had occasioncd—his passionate deter- 
mination to subdue all trace of a Jove 
then associated with crime and horror 
—followed so close by his discovery 
of Alice’s enduring faith and affection 
— had removed the image of Evelyn 
from the throne it had hitherto held 
in his desires and thoughts ;—truly 
he said, that he was now convinced 
that Evelyn would soon be consoled 
for his loss by another, with whom 
she would be happier than with him ; 
—truly and solemnly he declared that 
if Alice rejected him still, if even 
Alice were no more, his suit to Evelyn 
never could be renewed, and Alice’s 
memory would usurp the place of all 
living love! 

Iler answer came; it picrced him 
to the heart. It was so humble, so 
grateful, so tender still. Unknown 
to herself, love yet colourcd every 
word; but it was love pained, galled, 
crushed, and trampled on: it was 
love, proud from it» very depth and 
purity. His offer was refused. 

Months passed away— Maltravers 
yet trusted totime. The curate had 
returned to Brook Green, and his 
letters fed Ernest's hopes and assured 
his doubts. The more lcisure there 
was left him for reflection, the fhinter 
became those dazzling and rainbow 
hues in which Evelyn had been robed 
anc 3urrounded, and the brighter the 
halo that surrounded his earliest love. 
The more he pondered on Alice's past 
history, and the singular beauty of 
her faithful attachment, the more he 
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was impressed with wonder and admi- 
ration—the more anxious to secure to 
his side one to whom Nature had 
been so bountiful in all the gifts that 
make woman the angel and star of 
life. ; 

Months passed—from Paris the 
news that Maltravers received con- 
firmed all his expectations—the suit 
of Legard had replaced his own. It 
was then that Maltravers began to 
consider how far the fortune of Evelyn 
and her destined husband was such 
as to preclude all anxiety for their 
future lot. Fortune is so indetermi- 
nate in its gauge and measurement. 
Money, the most elastic of materials, 
falls short or exceeds, according to 
the extent of our wants and desires. 
With all Logard’s good qualities, he 
was constitutionally carcless and ex- 
travagant ; and Evelyn was too inex- 
perienced, and too gentle, perhaps, to 
correct his tendencies. Maltravers 
learned that Legard’s income was one 
that required an economy which he 
feared that, in spite of all his reforma- 
tion, Legard might not have the self- 
denial to enforce. After some con- 
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such a sum as might—being preperly 
secured to herself and children— 
lessen whatever danger could arise 
from the possible improvidence of 
her husband, and guard against the 
chance of those embarrassments which 
are among the worst disturbersa of 
domestic peace. Ile was enabled to 
effect this generosity, unknown to both 
of them, as if the sum bestowed were 
collected from the wrecks of Evelyn's 
own wealth, and the profits of the sale 
of the houses in C*¥ * ** *, which of 
course had not been involved in 
Douce’s bankruptcy. And then if 
Alice were ever his, her jointure, which 
had been secured on the property ap- 
pertaining to the villa at Fulham, 
would devolve upon Evelyn. Maltra- 
vers could never accept what Alice 
owed to anothor. Poor Alice !— 
No! not that modest wealth which 
you had looked upon complacently as 
one day or other to be his ! 

Lord Doltimore is travelling in the 
East,—Lady Doltimore, less adven- 
turous, has fixcd her residence in 
Rome. She has grown thin, and 
taken to antiquities and rouge. Her 


sideration, he resolved to add secretly spirits are remarkably high—not ar 
to the remains of Evclyn’s fortune | uncommon effect of laudanum. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


* * 


* « Arrived at last 


Unto the wished haven.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


{n the August of that cventful year 
a bridal party were assembled at the 
cottage of Lady Vargrave. The cere- 
mony had just been performed, and 
Ernest Maltravers had bestowed upon 
George Legard the hand of Evelyn 
Templeton. 

If upon the countenance of him 
who tnus officiated as a father to her 
he had once wooed as a bride, an 
observant eye might have noted the 


trace of mental struggles, it was the 
trace of struggles past ; and the calm 
had once more scttled over the silent 
deeps. He saw from the casement 
the carriage that was to bear away 
the bride to the home of another ; 
the gay faces of the village group, 
whose intrusion was not forbidden, 
and to whom that solemn ceremonial 
was but a joyous pageant; and when 
he turned once more to those within 
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the chamber, he felt his hand clasped implore you to be mine! Give te 
in Legard’s. my conscience the balm of believing 
“You have been the preserver of that I can repair to you the cvils and 
my life-—you have been the dispenser the sorrows I have brought upon 
of my earthly happiness ; all now left you. Nay, weep not; turn not away. 
to me to wish for is, that you may Each of us stands alone; each of us 
receive from Heaven the blessings! needs the other. In your heart is 
you have given to others!’ locked up all my fondest associations, 
“Legard, never let hor know a my brightest memories. In you 1 
sorrow that you can guard her from; see the mirror of what 4 wase*when 
and believe that the husband of| the world was new, ere I had found 
Evelyn will be dear to me as a | how Pleasure palls upon us, and 
brother ! ” Ambition deceives! And me, Alice 
And as a brother blesses some | —ah, you love me still !'—Time and 
younger and orphan sister bequeathed absence have but strengthened the 
and intrusted to a care that should chain that binds us. By the memory 
replace a father’s, so Maltravers laid of our carly love—hy the grave of 
his hand lightly on Evelyn’s golden _our lost child that, had it lived, would 
tresses, and his lips moved in prayer. have united its parents, I iinplore 
We ceased—he pressed his last kiss you to be mine!” 
upon her forehead, and placed her' “Toogenerous!” said Alice, almost 
hand in that of her young husband. sinking bencath the emotions that 
There was silence—and when to the shook that gentle spirit and fragile 
ear of Maltravers it was broken, it, form. “ Towcan I suffer your com- 
was by the wheels of the carriage passion—for it is but compassion-— 
that bore away the wife of George to deceive yourself? You are of 
Legard ! | another station than I believed you. 
The spell was dissolved for ever.| How can you raise the child of des- 
And there stood before the lonely , titution and guilt to your own rank? 
man the idol of his early youth, the | And shall I—I—who, Heaven knows! 
Alice, still, perhaps, as fair, and once would save you from all regret— 
young and, gassionate, as Evelyn— bring to you now, when years have 
pale, changed, but lovelier than of so changed and broken the little 
old, if heavenly patience and holy charm I could ever have possessed, 
thought, and the trials that purify | this blighted heart and weary spirit? 
and exalt, can shed over human fea- -—oh! no, no!” and Alice paused 
tures something more beautiful than abruptly, and the tears rolled down 
bloom. | her cheeks, 
The good curate alone was present,  “ Be it as you will,” said Maltravers, 
besides these two survivors of the mournfully; “but, at least, ground 
error and the love that make the | your refusal upon better motives. 


rapture and the misery of so many 
of our kind. And the old man, after 
contemplating them a moment, stole 
unperceived away. 

“Alice,” said Maltravers, and his 
voice trembled; “ hitherto, from mo- 
tives too pure and too noble for the 
practical affections and tics of life, 
you have rejected the hand of the 
lover of your youth. Here again I 


Say that now, independent in fortune, 
and attached to the habits you have 
formed, you would not hazard your 
happiness in my keeping—perhaps 
you are right. To my happiness you 
would indeed contribute ; your sweet 
voice might charm away many @ 
memory and many a thought of the 
baffled years that have intervened 
since we parted; your image might 
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dimipate the solitude which is closing 
round the Future of a disappointed 
and anxious life. With you, and with 
you alone, I might yet find a home, 
a comforter, a charitable and sooth- 
ing Yriend. This you could give to 
me: and with a heart and a form 
alike faithful to a love that deserved 
not so enduring a devotidn.~ But I 
—whet can I bestow on you? Your 
station is equal to my own; your 
fortune satisfies your simple wants. 
‘Tis true the exchange is not equal, 
Alice.—Adien !” 

“Cruel!” said Alice, approaching 
him with timid steps. ‘“IfI could—I, 
go untutored, so unworthy—if I could 
comfort you in a single care !”"— 

She said no more, but she had said 
enough ; and Maltravers, clasping her 
to his bosom, felt once more that 
heart which never, even in thought, 
had swerved from its early worship, 
beating against his own! 

Tle drew her gently intu the open 
air. 


of the last month of summer glowed | was too blest for words, 
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tune,—your childhood reared amidst 
scenes of fear and vice, which, while 
they scared back the intellect, had 
no pollution for the soul,—your very 
parent your tempter and your foe,— 
you, only not a miracle and an angel 
by the stain of one soft and uncon- 
scious error,—you, alike through the 
equal trials of poverty and wealth, 
have been destined to rise above all 
triumphant,—the example of the 
sublime moral that teaches us with 
what mysterious beauty and immortai 
holiness the Creator has endowed our 
human nature, when hallowed by our 
human affections! You alone suffice 
to shatter into dust the haughty 
creeds of the Misanthrope and Phari- 
see! And your fidelity to my erring 
self has taught me ever to love, to 
servo, to compassionate, to respect, 
the community of God's creatures to 
which—noble and elevated though 


| you are—you yet belong !” 


He ceased, overpowered with the 


The ripe and mellow noon-day | rush of his own thoughts. And Alice 


But in the 


upon the odorous flowers ;—and the} murmur of the sunlit leaves—in the 


broad sea, that stretched beyond and 
afar, wore upon its solemn waves a 
golden and happy smile. 


* And ah,” murmured Alice, softly, | surrounded seas, there 


as she looked up from his breast; “1 


breath of the summer air—in the 
song of the exulting birds—and the 
deep and distant music of the heaven- 
nt a melo- 
dious voice that seemed 4s if Nature 


ask not if you have loved others since echoed to his words, and blest the 


we parted—man’s faith is so different 
from ours—I ask only if you love me 
now ?” 


“More! oh, immeasuraply more, 


than in our ydungest Mays,” cricd 
Maltravers with fervent passion. 
“More fondly—more reverently— 
‘more trustfully, than I ever loved 
living being!—even her, in whose 
youth and innocence I adorod the 
memory of thee! Here have I found 
that which shames and bankrupts the 
Ideal! Here have I found a virtue, 
that, coming at once from God and 
Nature, has been wiser than all my 
false philosophy, and firmer than all 
my pride! You, cradled by misfor- 


reunion of her children. 


Maltravers once more entered upon 
the career so long suspended. He 
entered with an encrgy more prac- 
tical and steadfast than the fitful 
enthusiasm of former years. And it 
was noticeable amongst those who 
knew him well, that, while the firm- 
ness of his mind was not impaired, 
the haughtiness of his temper was 
subdued. No longer despising Man 
as he is, and no Jonger oxacting from 
all things the ideal of a visionary 
standard, he was more fitted to mix 
in the living World, and to minister 
uscfully to the great objects that 
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refine and elevate our race. His 
sentiments were, perhaps, less lofty, 
but his actions were infinitely more 
excellent, and his theories infinitely 
more wise. 

Stage after stage we have proceeded 
with him through the MysTeRrEs 9: 
tirg, The Eleusinia are closed, and 
the crowning libation poured. 

And Alice !—Will the world blame 
us if you are left happy at the last ? 
We are daily banishing from our 
1aw-books the statutes that dispropor- 
tion punishment to crime. Daily we 
preach the doctrine that we demoralise, 
wherever we strain justice into cruelty. 
It is time that we should apply to 
the Social Code the wisdom we recog- 
nise in Legislation !—It is tiine that 
we should do away with the punish- 
ment of death for inadequate offences, 
even in books ;—it is time that we 
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should allow the morality of atane 
ment, and permit to Error the right 
to hope, as the reward of submission 
to its sufferings. Nor let it be 
thought that the close to Alice’s career 
can offer temptation to the offerice of 
its commencement. LHighteen years 
of sadness—a youth consumed in 
silent Sorrow over the grave of Joy—. 
have images that inrow over these 
pages a dark and warning shadow 
that will haunt the young long after 
they turn from the tale that is about 
to close! If Alice had died af a 
broken heart—if her punishment 
had been more than she could bear 
—then, as in real life, you would 
have justly condemned my moral ; 
and the human heart, in its pity for 
the victim, would have lost all recol- 
lection of the crror.—My Talo i 
done. 


